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OIIIGIN AND AFFINITY OF THE LANGUAGES OF 
ASIA AND EUROPE. 

The fads wJiicli the \vork.s referred to iu ihc note* profess to establish 
having for a long time been known by partial proofs to the European public, 
and having proportionably attracted the attention of tlie classical and 
Teutonic scholar, it is requisite that the evidences, on which this aflinity of 
languages is presumed to rest, be succinctly detailed. For a long period, tlje 
idea that the tongues of Greece and Rome, and still more so, those of 
the Gothic and Celtic families, claimed relationship with those of India, 
was accounted but the wildness of tlieory ; nor was it until a comparatively 
recent time credited that this idea could be elevated to the rank of a cer- 
tain historical verity by philological demonstrations, which not cvefi the most 
scrupulous critic could di.«allow. Etymology, indeed, has been too fre- 
quently rendered a precarious guide, and has been too much warped and 
perverted by scholars desirous of substantiating preconceived systems by its 
agency; yet, when we discover languages nearly identical in their vocables, 
and actually corresponding in their most important grammatical principles, 
the light which etymology may be capable of reflecting from the one to the 
other, can be little less than an infallible indication of truth. It is to a 
practical illustration of this proposition that the books before us arc devoted : . 
— that of Dr. Web.ster attempts to retrace the different English words to 
their Asiatic sources ; but he is evidently loo much under the impulse of 
fancy, and far too little versed in the Oriental languages, for the task which 
he has undertaken, and in innumerable instances has placed terms in juxta- 

• ncscarchcs into the Origin nml Aflinity of the principal Lnnf;uaf;c!i of Asl.*iand Europe: hy L'.eiit. 
Col. Vans Kknnkuy, of the Bombay Military Establishment. London. Longman and Co., 1023. 
l*p. m. 

The Eastern Origin of the (Celtic Nations proved by a comparison of their Dialects with the San.s- 
krit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic I.angu'ages, forming a Supplement to Uesearehes into tlie rhysiesil 
History of Mankind : by Jamkh Cuwlrs Pric;haiii>, »i.d. Oxford. Arch, Cornhili, IR'Jl. I^p. 1SI4. 

All .American Dictionary of tiie English I,anguage, to which are prefixed an Introductory Dissertation 
on the Origin, History, and Connection of the l^ingunges of Western Asia and of Europe, and a 
concise Grammar of the English Language : by Noah Wisjjstjkr, LL.D. 2 Vols. New York, 182H. I-on- 
don, Black and Young, llCil. 
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2 Origin and Affinity of the Languages of Asia and Europe. 

position^ between which no correspondence can ever have existed ; but, as 
a critical examination of his Dictionary would lead us too far from our 
present object, we shall content ourselves with his Introduction, in which 
he has made known his philological canons. 

Colonel Kennedy disputes the favourite notion, that the Hebrew was the 
original tongue, in which he is supported by the obvious intimations of the 
book of Genesis itself : the impossibility of its preservation in the line of 
Shem, ** if the language of all the earth teas destroyed,'^ is at once 
sufficient to silence the absurd theories which have been indulged on the 
subject. He argues, also, on the vast improbalulity of an individual, like 
Abraham, migrating to civilized countries, as Canaan and Kgypt, already 
under monarchical government, having been able to induce such people as 
the Canaanites to exchange their tongue for that which he brought, or 
even to receive foreign words from it. It is therefore more likely that 
the language of the stranger should have been attcctcd by that of the 
country, and have given Avay to it : but we cannot assent to his ojiiiiion 
that it was impossible for the Hebrews to have j)reserved their language in 
a state of purity during the lOgyptian bondage, much less, that the tongues 
of Abraham and Moses, of Moses and David, must have been dilferent. 
We agree with his principal argument, that the Hebrew could not have 
been the primitive language, and th.at no grammatical connection subsists 
between it and the Sanscrit ; — but his assertion, that not ‘‘a single word'* 
in it “can be identified with any term in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, 
German, or English,” is in several instances disproved by a comparison of 
the Lexica of each of these tongues^ even by Buxtorf and Castell, whom 
be consulted. How those accidental resemblances, if they be accidental, 
occurred, wc inijuirc not : — it is sufficient to know, that the diflcrencc of 
structure refutes the asserted affinity of the tongues; to which may be 
added Bopp’s pertinent remark, that whilst in the Semitic family a variation 
of vowels is of no etymological consequence, in Sanscrit and its cognate 
dialects such a change totally alters (he force of the word : than which no 
greater proof of absolute disjunction can be required. 

Dr. Webster also allows that the Hebrew cannot have been tlie original 
tongue, and argues in favour of the priority of the C'haldce, whi(;h he 
deems the primitive; but the arguments which he has drawn from the sacred 
page and inductive reasoning only prove the Chaldee to have claimed an 
lUltiquity beyond the Hebrew ; because he has fallen into the common error 
of supposing the ancient Babylonian to have been identical with the former. 
Scbldzer, in fact, notwithstanding his strange notions, has demonstrated the 
:^t8tinction between them, and shewn ditferent setllements of Chaldees, from 
pne of which Abraham migrated, long before their ])ossession of Babylon. 
To retrace, therefore, the primitive tongue, amidst this obscurity of ages 
Bnd scantiness of existing materials, may justly be deemed an impossibility; 
ifor even where we observe corresponding roots in a great variety of dialects, 
Ipre know too little of the early and unrecorded intercourse between the 
l^ople, which may have subsisted, to authorize us in solving the problem 
By referring it to such a cause. If there be any country in which it may 

ntwimM f ■ ‘ 
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be su])po.sctl to survive. Colonel Kennedy dclertnines that it must be Arabia; 
for altlioijoh partially conquered, it was never occupied by foreigners, and 
the manners, habits, and language of its present occupants remain much 
the same as in the earliest limes. The communication which they have and 
had with strangers who frequent tlie Arabian ports on the coasts of the Red 
fSea, the IVrsian (hilf, and Indian Ocean, or in their journies to Syria, could 
not operate on the tongue of so extensive a country; much less could it have 
aftectod the wild natives of the desert, whose pride of pedigree and national 
idiom alForded insurmountable barriers to such adscititious mixtures. Even 
when Moaviah transferred the seat of government from Mecca to Damas- 
cus, the Moslem conquests were not extended by genuine Arabs, but by 
converts to Islamism, and ^^the descendants of the conquerors born in the 
conquered provinces.** Nor did the language prevail in the subjugated ter- 
ritories, excepting in Syria, where already there was a cognate dialect, and 
in some parts of Africa, where it superseded the mixed jargon of preceding 
coiujiiests ; but we are hot disposed to assent to the assertion, that it found 
no reception in Persia and Spain ; because, although it did not subvert the 
national tongues, still it was incorporated largely with both, and in the for- 
mer was carefully studied by the better educated. Its high antiquity and 
originality must be conceded by every one conversant with it; yet Colonel 
Kennedy objects to it, that its grammar is rude and imperfect, and that the 
i«leas radically expressed by its n ords arc extremely limited. I hcsc objec- 
tions arc the best evidences of its age and of tlic few changes which it has 
undergone, and if it be eom[)ared with any other of its family, its superior 
fulness and perfection will be immediately apparent; nor can aiiy one, observ- 
ing the regular manner in whicJi the words arc formed from the root, and the 
general arrangement of its grammar, justly account it rude or imperfect, or 
deficient in terms, or as a system which is a barrier to the introduction of 
new ideas. Rut when, in his enumeration of Arabic works, he states them 
to consist of ‘‘ some meagre historians and a feiv monotonous collections 
of jioetryf wc think that few will coincide with him, however they may as 
to the preceding parts of his list. I'he peculiar structure of the Arabic and 
Hebrew certainly proves, as he avers, that they could not have been the 
origin of the other languages of the world, for with their cognate dialects 
they evidently constitute a particular class: — but this peculiar structure 
shews, on the other hand, that they must have originated in an age when 
language had not as yet begun to be emliellished with more studied orna- 
ments. 

Dr. Webster, however, urges that all the words of the several great 
races of men, both in Asia and Europe, which are vernacular in their 
several languages, and unequivocally the same, are of equal antiquity, as 
they must have been derived from the common Chaldee stock, which existed 
before the dispersion.** Wc scarcely know whether it be implied by this 
passage, that only those words which are unequivocally the same^ are 
vernaeulary the others being adventitious, or that all vernacular and corres- 
ponding words are of equal antiquity — in the first case, words cannot 
be proved vernaeulary because they have analogies in other tongues; since 
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they may have been introduced from those very tongues in which the analo- 
gies occur ; nor can they be retraced with certainty to a primitive stock, 
since they may have been merely accidental coincidences : in the second 
case, we know not how it can be demonstrated that they are of equal 
antiquity^ because it can never be shewn that they were introduced into 
the respective languages, or rather the language, from whicli tliey were 
transmitted to the others at tlie same period of time, nor can it be evinced 
that they were coeval with it and not subsocpient additaments. But, on the 
other side of the question, what bccc mes of the very many words in all 
ancient tongues which have no resemblance to those in others ? Are wc on 
this principle to assume that their antiquity is not equal to that of the rest? 
Dr. Webster evidently argues on his assumption, that the existing Chaldee 
of the Targumin was spoken in the plains of Shinar : — what the lan- 
guages spoken in Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt anciently were. Colonel 
Kennedy proceeds to inquire. “ Nothing (he says), however, respecting 
the language of Babylonia can be learned from ancient writers, but modern 
authors have, on no sufficient grounds, concluded that it was Chaldaic ; for 
Bochart himself admits, hanc linguam ctsi Hebraicae valde vicinam Judicos 
ante captivitatem Babylonicam non intcllexisse testatur Jeremias, v. lo." 
Adelung {Mithridaies^ vol. i. p. 329) affirms, the most ancient pure 
Babylonian dialect”^ to be unknown,'* but calls it Semitic without the 
slightest authority. To these arguments we may add, that the Chaldee now 
known, such as occurs in Ezra, and the Syriac, are cognate dialects, so 
very nearly resembling each other as to be intelligible to either nation, and 
that their striking similarity to the Hebrew, likewise, if this Chaldee had 
been the Babylonian language, would render Jeremiah's assertion impossi- 
ble. Besides, some of the Jewish captives were taught the learning and 
tongue of the Chaldeans (Dan. i. 3, 4) : a task (piite supererogatory if 
it were so closely allied to their native Hebrew as that which is now so 
called. The dialect by which the Hebrew was corrupted, during the capti- 
vity, was decidedly Syriac, a fact to be easily explained by the position of 
the captives on the Chabor, which was much nearer to Syria than Babylon, 
and this being a^partof the Babylonian empire, and not Syria proper, it is 
not difficult to conceive that they w'oiild call its language Chaldee ; to which 
we may also add, that Daniel, 2 — 4, mentions the Chaldees speaking to 
Nebuchadnezzar in Syriac^ a particularity which he would hardly have 
noticed had it been the Babylonian language, and one which sufficiently 
proves the Syriac to have been well known in Babylon. About the lan- 
guage of the Chaldees, who conquered Babylon, there have been many 
disputes and conjecture;: the names of the dynasty certainly belong not to 
the now received Chaldee.* 

Kennedy’s remarks on the Assyrian and Babylonian empires are well 
deserving of attention. He reconciles Herodotus with Ctesias, by supposing 

• The Syriac could h'anlly have been unknown In Mesopotamia and Babylonia: — when Nebuchad- 
nezaar first invaded Jerusalem* he was joined by a baml of Syrians (2 Kiugttt xxiv. 2) ; and it is far 
more probable that the Jews* during their captivity* shou1{l have rendered themselves Intelligible to 
their conqiicrors by an accommodation of their language to onecogn.ite witli it* in which ihc Babylonians 
were also versed* than that they should have had recourse to a totally dillcrcnt dialect. 
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both to have intended the Assyrian dynasty, and Ctesias, having no informa- 
tion of tlic prior kingdom of Babylon, to have confounded it with that of 
Nineveh, and “ ascribed the establishment of the former to the actual 
founders of the latter.” Hence he infers the history of the Babylonians to 
have been lost before Herodotus, and suspects that by Assyrians he only 
meant those of Nineveh. The simple circumstance, however, of a mo- 
narchy having existed in Babylonia 800 years before its conquest by Ninus 
might easily have been remembered : this, ancient autiiors impute to Belus, 
whose name was preserved by the tower in Babylon; nor is the silence of 
Herodotus a valid objection, because all his works have not reached us. 
He therefore conjectures, that as this state declined, the governor of 
Nineveh rebelled, and that either he or his son became sufficiently power- 
ful to coiupicr the country and transfer the sovereignty to his own family ; 
for all writers agree that there was but one Assyrian empire, and none 
mention two cotemporary kingdoms, the one at Babylon and the other at 
Nineveh, before the days of Ninus. It only then remains to consider 
whether the Assyrian monarchy was founded at Babylon 2,0()Q years before 
Christ, according to Ctesias, or at Nineveh 1,200 years according to 
Herodotus: but as all writers attest the vast antiquity of the Babylonians, 
and Herodotus says nothing to disprove a kingdom having existed in Baby- 
lonia before Ninus, Ctesias seems to have given the most probable account. 

The same antiquity is ascribed to the Egyptians : but, since all known of 
the ancient state of the country comes from (Irccian travellers, whose 
imperfect acquaintance with the language, and difficulty of understanding 
an cxj)lanation of things previously unknown, would naturally load them 
into many errors, he infers, that their accounts must not be deemed conclu- 
sive, especially when they arc improbable, and at variance with facts 
founded on stable evidence. His idea, that Egypt was peopled from 
Arabia or Syria, because it w'as more likely that tribes migrating from 
Arabia or Syria would have occupied it before they crossed the Red Sea to 
Africa, is too strongly opposed by his own quotation from Volney, which 
proves the ancient inhabitants to have been of the same class as the true 
African negroes, which is confirmed by their deduction from ./Ethiopia, 
accoiding to Diodorus Siculus and Bruce: — he therefore candidly owns, 
that although probability supports his notion, “ physiognomy and j)erhaps 
language lead to a contrary conclusion.” 

With respect to the Coptic, it is indeed very doubtful if it was the 
ancient language of Egypt; for it is so admixed with the Greek and Arabic, 
that although it indubitably contains several Egyptian etyma, of which the 
deduction of names and terms from it is a satisfactory proof, it is now pre- 
sented to us but as a tongue compounded from others. Rightly, therefore. 
Colonel Kennedy alleges that its present grammatical structure cannot be 
admitted as an evidence, until some writing anterior to Cambyses be found 
in which it is exactly the same. When the hieroglyphics shall become more 
fully interpreted, this mystery may be unravelled, though we frankly own 
that we suspect that it will not be found adequate to the expectations 
formed of it. Egypt, however, could not have received its civilization from 
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Syria or Arabia ; and there must have been a peculiarity in its polity which 
attracted strangers to it: of later years, the same system has been discovered 
in India, which attests both to have been derived from one and the same 
origin. But since locality evinces that India could not have communicated 
her institutions to Egypt, and since no argument can be founded on such 
traditionary conquests as those of Osiris and Scsostris, some intermediate 
country must have been this common source. Its antiquity, its central situa- 
tion, and the power of the Assyrian empire, offer Babylonia alone to our 
notice as the parent of these rites and civil institutions: — the contrary 
account of Diodorus Siculus from Egyptian information has been refuted 
by Brucker in his Critical History of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 102. 

In examining the theories, which have attributed to the Scythians the 
civilization of Europe, Colonel Kennedy observes, that the numerous and 
far-extended people of Thrace interposed between them, and notices the 
attempt to obviate the difficulty by supposing Thrace to have been occupied 
by the Scythians, or both people to have been the same. But Herodotus 
carefully distinguishes between the two, and mentions the Scythians as for- 
merly h rn 

Dr. Prichard writes, in the remotest quarters of Europe, towards the 
setting sun, we are told by Herodotus, that the Celt® and Cynet® dwelt 
about the sources of the Ister and the city — perhaps rather the mountains — 
of Pyrene, and it is unknown during how many ages they had occupied the 
region thus described, before the Father of History obtained these earliest 
notices of them.’* Webster says, that the Greeks called the primitive inha- 
bitants of the west of Europe jc6Xto<, Kelts, Celts f a word signifying 

woodsmen f and that they were descendants from the same ancestors as the 
Creeks and Romans — an opinion long since maintained by many ; — but 
Adelung charges the Greeks with being so uncritical as to have included 
under this name all the people who lived in the west, from the Oder to the 
mouth of the Tagus. Kennedy also urges, that since the remains of the 
Celtic abound in Greek, I^atin, and Teutonic words, it must first be deter- 
mined whether these words are original or exotic, because, as the C'elts 
occupied not the countries possessed by the Greeks, Latins, and Teutones, 
their languages could not have been affected by the Celtic, unless they had 
maintained an intercourse with the Cells or been conquered by them ; but no 
such events having been recorded, and the Celts not being originally of the 
same race (as Webster and others assert), but having been subdued both by 
the Romans and Germans, it follows, that tlie foreign words with which 
the Celtio abounds were received from them. Dr. Prichard, on the contrary, 
asserts tliat the languages of the Sclavonian, German, and Pelasgic races, 
and the Celtic, although much differing from each other, are yet so 
far allied in tlicir radical elements, that wc may with certainty pronounce 
them to be branches of the same original stock : we must therefore infer, 
that the nations to whom these languages belonged emigrated from the same 
quarter.” Kennedy, on tlie one hand, has accordingly produced one hun- 
dred words of most common occurrence in Greek, Latin, Welsh, Irish, 
German, Arabic, Sanscrit, and Persian, in not one of which tiic slightest 
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resemblance to the Celtic is found ; and Prichard, on the other, proceeds 
to prove the contrary fact by a collation of the languages. One of the 
most forcible evidcncic.s which lie has cited consists in the Celtic modifications 

of letters, in many respects analogous to the laws of Sand*ht\ in 

Sanscrit (which correspondence was perhaps first observed by the late Dr. 
Henry Vane Salusbury), and in the analogy to the Guna, 

From a table of numerals, which Dr. Prichard has compiled in Sanscrit, 
IVrsian, Russian, Latin, Erse, Welsh, Greek, Mocso-Gothic, and Old 
High German, he elicits the following permutations of letters: 

^ sh 

^ sh ( 

^I> ( 



whence he attcin])ts to define the particular interchanges of the classes of 
consonants in those respective languages. TJie permutation of palatines 
into labials, as h and he substantiates by the Ionian and yl<iolic dialects ; 
in the former of wdiich tdj, &c., were written K6a-c^^ 

and in the latter also (like the Ionic) xoi©? i which interchange is still 
further extended to the Latin and Greek, and to the Celtic, e.g. 


Lupus, >^VK0t;. 

Sepes, (Djxof. 

Paul (Welsh), kual (Irish). 

Pren, kraii, &c. 

In following the comparison, however, which he has instituted, we shall 
coniine ourselves to his Celtic impiiries, for the relation of the "reulonic to 
the Indian family has been already amply exhibited by diflcrent writers ; 
more especially as by tliis rcstriciion we shall be better enabled to examine 
Colonel Kennedy's exposition of the cause of similarity that may be loiind. 
His application of the Sanscrit changes of consonants is evidently more 
clear in the Latin, Greek, and Teutonic tongues, than in the Celtic, and 
is really so ingenious and erudite as to be deserving of the closest attention 
of the classical scholar, to whom we would more especially recommend his 
remarks on the relations of the aspirate, and the substitution of the aspirate 
in several language for s and for f.* In his Celtic and Eastern parallels, he 
compares the Welsh Ihygad with the Sanscrit lochan, * an eye but 
might not the Welsh have been derived from tucet, to which he rightly 
refers the Sanscrit lochayati, the verb to which the other belongs ? The 
Welsh ttchady also, may have come from the German hoch, as well as 
Ifom the Sanscrit uchchata. Khwdery * a sister,' bears a close analogy 
to the Persian but might, on his principle of sibilants interchanged 

for gutturals, which he has fully demonstrated, have equally proceeded from 


^ Cf. sectioa A, p. 52. 
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the German schwester : in tlic same way, each, the Erse for ‘ horse,’ is 
as near (if not nearer) to the Latin equus, as to the Sanscrit ashwah. 
With respect to hwch, the Welsh for sus, like the Persian , it is 

decidedly an imitative term, borrowed from the noise of the animal. 

W^e shall conclude this part of his work by subjoining his table of inter- 
changes and correspondences in different tongues. 


Sanscrit. 

Po-sian. 

Russian. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Welsh. 

Erse. 

Teutonic. 

ZJ p 


n p 

9r 

r, qu, p 

p 

k or c 

/ 

^ h'h 


B 


inUieOscan* 

f 

6 X V 

k X bh 

/ 

V 

J d 


6 





^ 

^ kh 

X ch 

T 

c, qu 

P 

k or c 

/ 

id’ 



e-0-, TT 

c 



th 

id’ 



1. K 

X 





■^j 

Wyj 

V 

S' 

Si 


k 

s[r*A 


C s 

»» % 

c 

g 

ch 


id’ 



% 

s X r 



sch, S. 

^ sh 

yji.sh 



s, c 

ch, guttural 

sxh 

s 

id’ 

a h 


(‘) ol” s 

f>>/ 

h 

f Xh 

h 

H * 

5 h 


(*) ol™ (T 

s, c 

h 

sxh 





(■) ol™ F 


gw, cr, w 

fxh 

h 


The numerals before mentioned, and most of the instances cited in his 
Vocabulary of Nouns, Roots, &c. fall within the scope of the preceding 
remarks, for they equally leave the matter in doubt, whether their origin be 
Latin, Greek, or Teutonic, or wliether they were directly transmitted from 
an Eastern source. Very many of the words compared exhibit a clear 
analogy, but others appear forced and unconnected ; and as we conceive it 
impossible to ascertain the mutations which a language may have under- 
gone during the migrations of its speakers, in each individual case, we hesi- 
tate in placing a reliance on etymologies solely accomplished by permuta- 
tions of letters, unless an uniform system of permutation be observable. 
Dr. Prichard has certainly met Colonel Kennedy’s table of one .hundred 
words ’by an extensive list of parallels; nevertheless, the examples arc 
more approximated in general to the Latin, Greek, and Teutonic dialects* 
than to the Sanscrit, which assuredly confirms the idea, that they were 
deduced from one or the other of these. The most remarkable point on 
other side is the analogy to Sandhi; butthfs, it is to be recollected, may be 
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observed in other tonp^uos, and even the Celtic analogy by no means 
reaches the fullness of its application in Sanscrit grammar. In tlie verbs 
and other portions of llie Celtic grammar, the resemblance is miserably 
faint and imperfect. The mythology of the Celts, however, bears marks 
of Asiatic descent, and the authors, whose remains are in the Myvyrian 
archajology, claim an Asiatic origin; yet if these pretensions are correct, it 
will be evident, from the multitude of Celtic words to which no Asiatic 
counterparts whatever exist, that llie race, in their transitions from tlieir 
original country, must have been mixed with some other people, perhaps 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the places in which they finally settled them- 
selves, whose vocables they incorporated with their own. 

But Dr. Webster is by no means contented with an etymological process 
so extensive as this, but ransacks as much of Asia as he knows, and travels 
through Europe to prove the identity of words derived from his primitive 
Chaldee. Thus languages^ between wdiicli no connexion ever existed or 
could exist, w’hosc grammars arc totally different, arc adduced to support 
his extravagant h^^pothesis. The errors into which lie has consequently 
fallen, both in his Introduction and in his Dictionary, arc very numerous; 
nor could we reasonably expect the case to have been otherwise, when he 
compares our termination ih with and ill — the old plural en and the 

Welsh ion with the Arabic dual the masculine plural and Chaldee 

. But, when he discovers the Arabic nunnation in the German and 
Dutch hinnen, and the Anglo-Saxon hinuren or hinnon within'), because 

as a noun is nunnated, and the God Morpheus, in the TKthiopic 
with m 'prefxcdy we become comparatively prepared for the 
very strange derivations to be revealed to us. Yet, few would expect such 
a passage as this on the preposition by : 

Now it is remarkable that this Avord, in Hebrew, Arabic, and Per- 
sic, is the preposition used in oaths, precisely as it is in English ; Gen, 
xxii. Jd, >3, by myself have I sworn ; — Arabic, Ballahy or ‘ by Allah — 
Persic, bechoda or hegoday ‘by God/ the. very Avoids noAv used 

in English. The evidence then is decisive, that the ^hemitic yirefix 
is the Teutonic be, by, bci contracted, and this Teutonic Av^ord is cer- 
tainly a contraction of big. This pre/i.r, then, was in universal use by 
the original stock of mankind before the dispersion, and this word alone 
is demonstrative proff of the common origin of the i^hcmitic and 
Teutonic languages.'' Now it is \’cry evident that, so far from this being 
conclusive, the Mceso-Gothic bi, in Anglo-Saxon bi and big, is the San- 
scrit ab'hi and Greek Itti, Avhence more probably the Persian t » 

than from the Arabic ; consequently that this, not the Hebrew 3 , is the 

origin of our oavu Avord, conv^eyed to us through the Anglo-Saxon. 

If the etymologies Averc not sulHcicnt proofs that Dr. Webster is but 
superficially read in the Oriental tongues, his criticisms of jiarticular pas- 
sages in llcbrcAV', on Avhich he greatly depends, Avould convince us of the 

Asiat.Jour.^ Oh.l . No.!?r). (‘ 
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fact. By tlic modifications and transpositions which he has adopted, the 
rejection of radicals and insertion of serviles in an arbitrary and perfectly 
conjectural manner, with which his pages abound, almost every w'ord, 
whatever be the language, might be identiHed throughout the globe. His 
passages are unfortunately so long, that wc must epitomize tlie following 
instance of the process by which words are brought to bear upon each 
other. 

‘‘ Heb. ‘ to bless, curse, bend the knee.' Chald. ‘ to bless, 

bend the knee, dig, plow.* Syr. , ^to fall on tbo knees, to issue, 

to bless.* Samar. ^ to bless.* il^Llhiop. j ‘to bless.* 

Arab. ^to bless, rain violently, &c.’ Greek ‘ To bless and 

to curse * /lave the same radical sense, which is, to send or pour out 
words, to drive or strain the voice^ precisely as in liatiii appello from 
petto, wXxQtiCQ peat, as of thunder or of a bell. This veiy ivord is pro- 
hahty the root of reproach, as it certainty is of the Latin precor. It is 
also the same w'ord ns the English pray, lial. pregare, hut precor, the 
same as preach, D. preeken, W. pregethu. To the same family belong 
the Gr. ‘ to bray ;* Lat. rugio. Here we see 

that bray is the same word applied to the voice of the ass, and to 
breaking in a mortar, and both are radically the same word as ‘ break t *’ 
In his analysis of this root, he goes through four very closely printed 
columns in brevier type ; and not satisfied with proving pjay and bray to 
be the same, in which research the fanatic perhaps arose to his mind, he not 
only proceeds to demonstrate the Hebrew to mean both ‘ to curse * 
and ‘ to bless,' because j'heg in Welsh implies ‘a curse* and 2 n‘eg ‘a 
.salutation ,* — the very Hebrew and Chaldee wordf pregeth, ‘a ser- 
mon,* pregethu, ‘to preach,* — but urges “ impiortant fact, 

that preg, and (f course , is n compound word, composed of a 
pr^x, p or b and rheg. Bui this is not all : the Welsh greg, rack- 
ling,' gregar, ‘ to cackle^ is formed with the prefx g on this same 
rheg (Dan. krage, ^ a crow.')" Here, under the sense ff ^ blessing,' wc 
have not only the braying of the ass, but the cackling of the goose and the 
croaking of the crow ! Among other terms, he derives from the Arabic 
our English word rain, with all its Teutonic synonyms, the words 
‘reckon* and ‘reck,* ‘reach,* re go, regnum, rectus, bra- 


chiutn, and ‘ branch,* from whence he passes to consolidate it witli i * 
and , under each of which he gives a similar scope to his fancy. 

It is not more surprising, that a work constructed on such loose princi- 
ples, exceeding all the absurdities of Bryant and Faber Avithout their 
learning, and equal in wild theory only to Ely Bates, Parkhurst, and Hutch- 
inson himself, should have been in any country accepted as an etymolo- 
gical guide, devoid, as it confessedly is, of Oriental information, beyond 
that which the act of turning over the pages of a lexicon would supply to 
one simply conversant with its characters, than that it should be opposed to 
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our standard dictionaries of tlic English language. For whatever casual 
coincidences may here and tl)crc subsist between the Hebrew, Chaldee or 
Syriac, iEthiopic and the English, it is plain that they could not have 
thence been introduced into it ; and it is cf|ually clear, that many of tlie roots, 
w'hich he has reduced to the same class, arc absolutely distinct from each 
other. The specimen which has been produced, is not one selected for the 
purpose of turning the work into ridicule, but is one of the jirst w hich he 
lias given, and is greatly exceeded in absurdity by several wdiich follow it. 
According to his system, if such it may be called, language w'ould be 
reduced to very few primitives, and the mode, in which secondary and ulte- 
rior senses branched from them, w^ould, by his process, prove it divested of 
precision and philosophy. 

Widely different from these ideas are those of Colonel Kennedy.* The 
Thracians, he remarks, the ancestors of the Teutonic people, are repeatedly 
mentioned by Homer; and from the time wlicn Herodotus more distinctly 
described them until Procopius, during the course of nearly J ,000 years, 
their country appears never to have been occupied by another race, and it is 
established, on the contrary, that they extended themselves far and wide 
beyond their original limits. The Greeks, according to their own state- 
ments, as will be seen in the sccjuel, derived from them their language, 
civilization, and religion ; for that the Pciasgi were Thracians, Bishop 
Marsh has placed licyond doubt. The Thracians also arc proved, by the 
testimony of history, to have been a widely extended people, and to have 
possessed settlements on both banks of the Danube : Pliny mentions Thrace, 
‘‘ inter validissimas Europa^ gentes, in strategias guinquagenas divisa” 
Such numerous circumstances conspire to evince the peopling of Europe 
from Asia ; that it must be receiv(*d as an axiom that Germany also, at 
some remote period, w’as occupied by a people whose ancestors were 
Asiatic ; aiid the position of Thrace shews that it cannot be consistent with 
probability that these ancestors should have belonged to any other nation, 
'riu! language of Germany w'ould therefore originally be Thracian ; but 
tlic course of time, long separation, and perhaps the innucnco of the 
speech of the former inhabitants, w'ould gradually cause it to assume a dis- 
tinct character, still retaining indelible traces of the mother- tongue. He 
argues, moreover, on suflicient grounds, that not one of the Teutonic dia- 
lects could have been derived from another, and of course concludes not 
with Dr. Jamieson, that the Anglo-Saxon w^as a daughter of the Mof^so- 
Gothic, but infers from their agreement in grammatical structure, and from 
their mere dilVerencc consisting in words, that they are all dialects of one 
parent-language, and conse([uently individually have the same origin. A 
German, an Englishman, and a Swede, to this day, understand not each 
other, yet their respective dialects incontrovertibly shew that at one period 
their ancestors must have spokc.ii the same language. Latin and Greek 
w'ords occur in some of these dialects, wliich exist not in the others; and 
out of the 113 Sanscrit w'ords wdiicli he discovered in German and English, 

• For the sake of hrinjTiiijTj these three authors in comparison with each other, we have In this instance 
changed the order of Col. Koiiiiedy’ti cljai»lcrs. 
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forty-three are found in German and not in English, and 138 in English 
and not in German. These remarkable facts prove the Teutonic dialects 
to be merely cognate, and deducible from one source, tlie Thracian or 
Pelasgic : — hence, if Germany and Scandinavia were peopled before the 
immigration of the Thracians, M*hich is most probable, the speech of the 
native tribes must have exerted the same influence on their language as that 
of the aborigines of Italy exerted on the Latin. Some also, therefore, 
doubtless retained a greater or smaller number of their Thracian vocables 
than others, which will explain the diATeronce of the dialects. 

The difference of number in the tenses betweem the Teutonic verb and 
the Sanscrit he accounts for by the experience, “ that a rude people prefer 
the use of auxiliary verbs for the formation of tenses, to the more artificial 
mode of inflecting the verb for this purpose — we subjoin his comparison 
of the Anglo-Saxon with it, 

1 2 3 

** Anglo-Sax. com, ca*, is, M.G. 'ist. 

Sanskrit, tistL 

“ The plural sind or sint is not a distinct verb, but the Saxou third person 
plural, santi. 

In the subjunctive mood the Anglo-Saxon preserves the root, but rejects 
the inflection, as 

1 2 3 

Anglo-Sax, sy, sy, si/. 

Sanskrit, siam^ siak, xiat. 

The Anglo-Sax, deonif bisty h'lthy 

arc the Sanskrit, bhdwdmiy hhdwasi, bhiiwati ; 
and the Anglo-Sax, plur, bcoth is evidently formed from the San.skrit second 
person plural and the Anglo-Saxon Aeon and Gcrninn hhi arc the 

present participle of this Sanskrit verb bhdwdn. 

“ The Anglo-Saxon wcorlhe and German luerde are equally Sanskrit, as 

12 3 

Anglo-Sax, wcorthcy weorthesty wcortheth, 

German, werdcy werdest^ werdc. 

Sanskrit, wMdmiy wartdxiy wdrldli. 

The Anglo-Saxon plural weorthath is formed from the second person plural of 
the Sanskrit verb wiirtdthd: but the German first and third persons plural 
seem to be formed from the third person plural of the Sanskrit verb wdrtdntu 

“ The Anglo-Saxon wcos and English was are the Sanskrit verb without its 
inflection, wusdtiy ‘ he abides.’ The infinitive wesan, and German participle 
geweseUf are evidently the present participle of this Sanskrit verb wdsdn. 

** The Anglo-Saxon article also is derived from the Sanskrit pronoun of the 
third person, as 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Acc. 




Anglo-Sax. 

/r. 

ihcESy 

ihosn. 

Anglo-Sax. 

N.P. 

lha. 

seo. 



Sanskrit, 


ie ; Eng. the}^ 


thcet. 



Anglo-Sax. 

G.P. 

theexa. 

Sanskrit, 

sahy 

lasiay 

tarn.* 

Sanskrit, 


iesham.'* 


ta. 







tat. 


tat. 





From these remarks, and the evidence adduced in support of them, it is 
clear that the jiruccss by which Colonel Kennedy would retrace the Eng- 

* ** Anglo-Saxon dativci' tham*' 
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lish, and in fact all the languages of the Teutonic family, is more deserving 
of attention than the wild reveries of Dr. Webster, and being established 
on a more correct basis, is more likely satisfactorily to conduct the inquirer 
to their source. On the same plan he examines the origin of the Greek, 
and weighing tlie conflicting accounts respecting the Pclasgi and Hellenes, 
so called from Hcllen, the son of Deucalion, determines, that before the 
'JVojan war, no such distinction prevailed in the language of ancient Greece 
as Hellenic and Pclasgic.” He also thinks the notion of letters being intro- 
duced by (Cadmus refuted by the Greek alphabet ; for the Samaritan has twenty- 
two, the Arabic twenty-eight, and the Greek either sixteen or twenty-four 
letters ; and neither the Samaritan nor Arabic has any vowels,^ though the 
Greek has seven : the Samaritan has thus eleven and the Arabic fourteen 
sounds unknown to the (5 reek, while the latter, when complete, has seven 
sounds unknown to the other two.*’ These alphabets, therefore, could not 
have been the origin of one of sixteen letters ; for no colonists, who could 
have induced foreigners to give u]) tlicir alphabet, would themselves have 
abandoned eleven or fourteen sounds for the sake of seven previously un- 
known. Hence the Greeks could not have received their alphabet from the 
Phomicians. 

But among the people of early Greece, Thucydides ascribes the prin- 
cipal importance to the Pclasgi : Strabo concurs in this ascription, and 
Homer applies to theixi the epithet an lionourablc epithet indicative of 
their former power. Their own traditions and the birth-place of their first 
poets clearly ])ointed out the place whence the (creeks obtained their civiliza- 
tion; yet, perversely overlooking the truth, they lost themselves in the mazes 
of error. The reasonings of Mr. Mitford, which appear conclusive, prove 
Homer to have been a native of Asia Minor, therefore demonstrate the 
language of his poems to have been formerly the one of that country : con- 
sequently, the language of Homer, and perhaps that also of the colony 
led into Greece by Pelops, will avail to shew that Greece derived both her 
language and her people from Asia Mjnor : Mr. Milford evidently seems 
to have arrived at the same conclusion. (Vol. i. p. .'52.) 

Now, if the language of Greece was the same as that anciently spoken 
in Asia Minor, a new object of inquiry is produced. Kennedy conjectures 
that, at some remote period, a powerfur kingdom may have existed in Asia 
Minor, in which the language aftenvards called Greek was spoken, and 
received its refinement and perfection ; — that the rise and fall of kingdoms 
in Asia being sufficiently authenticated by history, this kingdom, from inter- 
nal dissensions or the attacks of a foreign power, may have fallen, and 
thus given rise to the number of small states in the time of Homer. With 
respect to the date in which the intercourse between Asia Minor and Greece 
occurred, supposing Homer to have been born 907 B.C., he fixes the 
siege of Troy in 1007 B.C. : so if to the revolt of the Medes, which took 
place in 749 B.C., be addend the duration of the Assyrian empire according 
to Herodotus, i,e. 520 years, the beginning of the reign of Ninus will be 
in 1269 B.C.-— ^262 years before the siege of Troy, wJiich date, by exactly 

* This assertion he qualiflcii in a note. 
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synchronizing with the probable commencement of the intercourse between 
Greece and Asia Minor, also confirms the hypothesis, that some revolution 
in the latter was the consequence of the victory of Ninus over the Babylo- 
nian empire. 

The migrations of the Pelasgi must nevertheless be assigned to an 
earlier period ; for although it be evident that the Thracian Pelasgi were 
once settled in Asia Minor, their ancestors were certainly, as Bishop Marsh 
concludes, formerly establislicd still more to the eastward: therefore, if 
we can discover an Asiatic people, whose language can be identified with the 
Greek, their Asiatic origin will scarcely be disputed/’ The impossibility 
of decompounding many words, and of retracing all of them to roots, in 
itself evinces the Greek not to be an original language, all of which* diffi- 
culties arc obviated by either considering the Sanscrit as the parent tongue, 
or that which has best preserved the common parentage. If, then, San- 
scrit was the original tongue of Babylonia, and Asia Minor w'as at an early 
period peopled from it, the affinity between the Greek, Latin, and Teu- 
tonic dialects is readily explained. 

He reasons, likewise, that if Hetruria and Latium were peopled by 
colonics from Asia Minor or by Pelasgi from Greece, it would necessarily 
follow that the Hetrurian and Latin languages were originally the same :* 
and as the Pelasgic, Lydian, and Trojan colonies, which migrated into 
Italy, far exceeded the Arcadians in numbers and power, the dialects of 
the Latins and li etrurians could have had no affinity to the Greek, unless 
the tongues of Asia Minor and Greece had once been the same. It has 
been attempted to resolve this difficulty by supposing the Arcadian 
dialect the same as the Aiolic of the Greek ; but, for the preceding reason, 
the Arcadian colonics could not have communicated their tongue to Hetruria 
and Latium. The difference bcUveeii the Greek and Latin demonstrates 
that the latter could not have been derived from the former, for they must 
have been originally the same, since the variation is more in w^ords than in 
grammatical structure j and whilst there are 208 Sanscrit words in Greek 
not to be found in Latin, there are 188 in Latin not existing in Greek. 

After copiously discussing the opinions on the Greek alphabet, he re- 
marks that the San.scrit is too artiiicial to have been original and unim- 
proved, — that llie Brahmans migrating to India probably adapted it to the 
sounds there in use, and that half of its letters consists of characters for 
modifications of the same sound : hence he conjectures the Pelasgic alphabet 
to have perhaps exhibited its first elements. Rejecting these nice distinc- 
tions of sound, the Greek and Latin agree with it in the essential vow^els «, 
I, o, u; and if we admit the i to have been sometimes pronounced y, 
'and thespiritus asper as 4, there will be only four sounds, c7«, y, Wy and 
shy peculiar to the Sanscrit, though the tv was at one time in use among 
the Greeks, and its sound w as preserved by the Romans. The Pelasgic 
alphabet, also, contains no sounds unknown to the Sanscrit. The lialin f 
however, i.s unknown to it, but on the other hand it has no distinct cha- 
racter for the Vy which the w somptimes assumes.” .They therefore 
display a stronger cvidcuce of a coiuuioii origin than any which ingenuity 
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can extort from a comparison of Uie Greek and Phcenician alphabets. The 
Pelasgic v or van was the Greek digamma, which seems to have liad a 
variable sound between Wy v, and u : thus, Sanscrit “ widanti, Gr. 
ii^cvrcity Lat. Mulent ; Sans, viamatiy Gr. ifAitron, Lat. \omit ; Sans. 
diwam, Gr. Stoy, Lat. dhum ; Sans, awim, Gr. o/v, Ijat. o\em ; Sans. 
nasimiy (Jr. vaci/v, Lat. naxem; Sans, fiawaniy Gr. yg«v, LvX. 7ioxu7n ; 
Sans, wachatn, Gr. h<rerct.Vy‘^' Lat. vocem. 

In a chapter devoted to a refutation of the received opinions concerning 
the Zend and Pahlvi, and to a demonstration that tlie modern l^ersian in 
\\^pHrc state, divested of Arabic w'ords, was tlie original language of the 
country, he adirms it not to be entirely primitive, because it contains at 
least 200 Sanscrit words, with which ‘^exception no other foreign term can 
be discovered in it.'' The difference (he urges) between the grammars 
attests that the Persian could not have sprung from the Sanscrit : — he rather 
imputes the introduction of these terms to some people, speaking Sanscrit 
having at one time inhabited the country, whom he conjectures to have 
been “a numerous colony from Babylon, on its conquest by the Ninus of 
Herodotus." But its purity demonstrates “that neither Scythians, Celts, 
Pciasgi, or (<oths ever inhabited" it. 

The Sanscrit is distinguished from other languages by its structure: — it 
contains no exotic terms ; and though “ its roots arc evidently the work of 
grammarians, and not a constituent part of it, “still its words show tliat 
they have been all formed solely by the people who spoke it, according to 
some well-known principle." They must have been formed long after the 
existence of the language, and the suflixes and affixes are but a grammatical 
classification of such letters and syllables of existing words as could not be 
comprised in these roots. Ere this wonderful perfection \vas matured, the 
Sanscrit must have “ ceased to be a spoken tongue." Sanscrit compounds 
may be reduced to simple elements in itself, but the Greek and Jiatin can- 
not always be so analyzed, which is a convincing proof that the Sanscrit 
could not have been derived from another language, but must have been that 
primitive one from which originated the Greek, the Latin, and the parent 
of the Teutonic dialects. 

The Hindus describe the primeval extent of their country “ as having 
been bounded on the east and west by the sea, the land gradually contract- 
ing until it terminated in a point on the south, and on the north by the 
Himalaya!! mountains, which extended in a semi-lunar form from sea to 
sea." From this he supposes it thus to have included all present India, 
-with Butcin, Nepal, Cabul, Kandahar, and the greatest part of Balkh. It 
is therefore evident that, whether these limits be correct or erroneous, 
in so immense a country as India confessedly is, the Sanscrit once having 
been cstablislicd could, neither by internal convulsions nor by tlie violence 
of war, have been easily affected ; and it is yet more apparent, on the 
other hand, that a long and gradual period must have elapsed 'ere it could 
have become so established in it, for the number of oilier languages, which 

* The Sanscrit ch» as in qur word ' c/mse,* could only be expressed in cWk by 
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still prevail there, incontrovertibly shew that it was not the vernacular 
tongue. These tongues, with those also which he has discussed, after 
recapitulating many of his former positions and examining and refuting the 
statements of different wTiters, Colonel Kennedy exhibits in the following 
table. 

‘‘ Filiation of Languages. 

Babylonian or Sanskrit. 


Frcncli. 


Language of Asia Minor. 


Latin. 


Greek.* 


I ' "l. 

Italian. Spanish, &c. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


- 

Thracian, cxUnct, 



German. Swedish, cS:c. 


Syria and Arabia. 

Parent cxUnct, 

I 

I \. 

Hebrew. Arabic. Syriac, &c. 


Distinct Langcagjks m^ithout ^Viitnitiks. 
Persian in Asia. Celtic in Kiiropc. 


India. 

North of the Jiivcr Krishna. 
Parent extinct.\ 


Marat’tha. Guzjrate. Hindi. Bengali. Panjabi. 

South of the River Krishna. 

Parent extinct 

, I 

I ■'I ! ■ - : 

Tamil. Malayalani. Telinga. Canara. Tulava. 

Having in this manner separately discussed the preceding languages, he 
considers the grammatical and -etymological illustrations which they afford. 
The principles on which he conducts his inquiries arc, ^Uhat if two words 
of distinct languages, similar or nearly similar in sound, boar precisely 
the same signification, the identity of such words cannot with any reason 
be disputed : * that,* should also their meanings be not the same, but the 
difference consist merely in one of tlic significations being such as might 
arise from a natural connexion of ideas, and the sound of the words be at 
the same time similar, little doubt can exist with regard to their identity: for 

* « I consider Greek to lie tlie same as the language of Asia Minor,— hut the above arrangement is 
neces'sHiy on account of the difference which exists between Greek and the I^atin and Thracian." 
f- If a name be retiuircd fur this language, it may be called that of Kanyakuhja or Kanogc.'*' 
f ** This language might be called Andhra, as there seems no doubt that tlie Telinga or Tclugu 
approaches the nearesf to the parmt-tonguc ; and the use of the Sanskrit wtnrd would leave the vemacu< 
lar term as the distinctive appellation of the Telinga dialect.” 
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instance, the Sanskrit kumam^ \ a lake/ and * a wave 'sioma^ ^ the 

head,’ and o-rofAx, ^ the mouth ;* ba/am, ^ an army,’ and helium ^ ^ war ;* 
or even mdruy ‘ killing,' and /««/’, * a snake/ arc clearly identical terms." 
Where an agreement of vowels is obtained, the coincidence is more 
strikingly certain : yet, on the other hand, the patois of all countries 
evinces that the identity of words must not absolutely be rendered depen- 
dent on thcni ; for who would controvert that of 7nira and f?iare, ^ the 
sea,’ gala and gula, ^the throat,* okam and (acc.) ^a house ?’ The 
alphabetical and grammatical systems of no two nations, likewise, ever 
having been minutely the same, it is obvious that words, in passing from one 
to the other, must have undergone some change. The errors of etymolo- 
gists consist not. therefore, so much in the permutations of letters, as in their 
arbitrary changes of them without having first ascertained them to be sanc- 
tioned by the genius and usage of the languages compared. 

Colonel Kennedy observes, that the Sanscrit akara or short a corres- 
ponds in Greek and Latin to Cy and o ; that the visarga becomes occa- 
sionally s as well as h ; that the Persian its sound partaking of g and r, 
may answer to gr in other tongues, e.g. graniy ^ grief’ (German), 
(Persian) ; that the Sanscrit r and by d and j and y, b and Wy sh and tV 
— a final visarga or its omission are always optional — that the ^ partaking 
of the sound of d and r, and being interchangeable with /, may answer to 
d^ Ty and I in other tongues ; but that at the beginning of n ords, and 
before w, it is always pronounced dy and that wi and n are likewise ob- 
viously intendiangoablc. In Hindi and (ju/jratc sh and kk arc replaced 
by Jcy and y is changed to J ; and most of the Indian dialects dissolve or 
omit one of the Sanscrit compound consonants, particularly r, and rtyect 
the final syllable of the nominative of nouns; they frequently, also, omit the 
k of Sanscrit words. Nevertheless, the author has not satisfied himself 
that the changes incidental to words of this language, in passing to others, 
have proceeded on fixed principles ; yet it is probable, that in Greek j was 
changed to y, sh to x and occasionally to 6 and and ch to y, and the 
tw. generally dropped or cliangcd to /3. “ In Latin, qIi is changed into c 

and sometimes into qii, j into gy hh into J'y and sh into s or c ; and in 
Persian * may be observed ' the occasional omission of the aspirated dy the 
change of sh into khy and sometimes the rejection of the final syllable of 
the Sanskrit words." 

In the verbs, the Persian, German, and English have only adopted the 
root, or rather tlie third person singular of the present tense of the indica- 
tive mood in the active voice, but the Latin and Greek have preserved most 
of the Sanscrit inflexions. To prove still further the analogy between the 
Sanscrit and the two latter, he has reduced the most corresponding gram- 
matical forms to tables. 

Dr. Prichard has also pursued the same system of comparison, selecting 
more judiciously the verbs in as his Greek specimens ; yet, in this res- 
pect but little is added to Kennedy’s remarks. Bopp and others liad, in- 

AsiaL Journ, N.S. Vul. 7. No. 25. D 
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deed, long before noticed the leading points. It is to be legretted that in 
any instance Dr. Prichard should have followed Yates's Grammar, than 
which one more jejune and imperfect was never compiled of a language. 
In the Latin and Greek he has displayed deep and critical erudition ; and 
even if his reference of the Celtic to the Sanscrit may admit of a doubt, he 
has certainly considerably increased our acquaintance with tlic relations 
between the Celtic and Teutonic families. Tlicse, however, come not 
immediately wdthin our plan ; and as Colonel Kennedy has amply shewn 
the correspondence between the Sanscrit and Teutonic branches, we shall 
content ourselves with subjoining his parallels. 





Present Tense. 




1st Per. 

2d Per. 

3d Per. 1st Per. 

2d Per. 

3d Per. 

Sing, 

sliukiimi. 

shoka^i, 

sliokati. Plur. sliokamali, 

, shokfitha 

, shokaiiti. 

Mvl, Voice, 

shuke. 





Afa'so C otitic. 

soka, 

sokais, 

sokaitli. sukam. 

sokitli, 

sokand. 

riickcs has likewise g 

iven a future, which accords with the Sanskrit [)otentia1. 


1. 

2. 

s. 1 . 

2. 

.3. 

Sing, 

sliokeyam, 

, shokel),' 

* sliuket. Plur. shokcina, 

shoketu. 

shokeyu. 

Mid. Voice. 

shokeya. 





M. G. 

sokaii, 

sokais. 

sokai. sokaima. 

soka it. 

sokai na. 

The agreement between the substantive-verbs stands thus : 



1 . 

Sing.jncu. tense, asnii, 

4C. 

usi, 

. 1 . 1 . 

asti. Plur, 


3 . 

sanli. 

Potential, 



syama. 

syata. 


M, G, 

im, 

is, 

1st. siyum, 

siynth. 

si Mil. 

Potential Sing 

. syam, 

syah, 

syat. syama, 

syata. 

syuh. 

M, C. ditto. 

slyau. 

siyais. 

siyai. siyaima. 

siyai til. 

siyai na. 




So also. 




1 . 

2. 

3. L 

2. 

3. 

Potcnlud Sins; 

. waseya, 

waseh. 

waset. Plur. wasema, 

waseta, 

waseyuh. 

M, G. ditto. 

wasau. 

wasuis. 

wasei. wascima. 

wasaith. 

wasei na . 




and 




1 . 

2. 

3.^ 1. 

2 . 

3. 

Pres tense Sin^ 

g. wartrimijf wartasi 

, wartati. Plur, warliinm. 

wartiitli^i. 

warlanti. 

Mid, Voice. 

wane. 





M.G, 

wairtha, 

wairthais, wairthet. wairtham, 

wairthaith. 

1 wairtliaud. 


The preterite of the Gotliic is the Sanskrit past participle, “ to which personal termi- 
nations have been added, as S. shokita, M.G. sokida, and the Mceso- Gothic present 
active participle is identical with the Sanskrit, as M.G. habendaii, S. I)iiawantain.”t 

The Persian grammatical system he argues, on the contrary, to have 
been perhaps never dilfercnt from that which has prevailed for the last thou- 
sand years, and that no external influence ever, from time immemorial, 
effected a material alteration in it. Its characteristics and copiousness, sur- 
passing most other tongues in fullness and regularity, are strong vouchers 
that it may lay claim to primitivencss; yet, in his opinion, there exists not 


• ** This final h or visarga, as I have before observed, is frequently changed into #.’* 
t This same verb he compared with the Anglo-Saxon and German. 

4 . He deems this verb the origin of habeo : 


1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

*Toi.Sing, bhaveya, 
Presi 

bhaveh, 

bhavet. 

Plur, bhavema. 

bhaveta. 

bhaveyah. 

bhavanti. 

hat. habeo,' 

babes. 

habet. 

habemus. 

habetis. 

habenU- 

M.G, haba. 

habais. 

habaith. 

habam. 

habeith, 

haband. 


** The Latin perfect hahtti may be derived from the Sanskrit bebhuwa, and the Latin supine habitum 
seems clearly to be the Sanskrit infinitive bhavitum,’* 
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t^ic remotest similarity between its grammatical system and the Sanskrit, nor 
any identity between tlje tongues, except in the words which have been 
transmitted from one to the other, which, whilst tliey fully prove the Per- 
sian not to have been derived from the Sanscrit, evince that the Persians 
must, at some period, have had a most intimate intercourse with people 
wlio spoke that tongue.” 

The collective arguments of these researches arc demonstrated by his list 
of Sanscrit words which arc found in the Greek, Ijatin, Persian, German, 
and English languages ; but as they amount to 900 words, we can only 
produce some very few specimens. 


Sanscrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Persian. 

German. 

English. 

npar, 


super. 

abeir, 

oher. 

over. 

janii, 

yovv. 

gC7lU, 

zanu. 

htie, 

knee. ' 

« 

7iaivam, 

veovj 

iiovim. 

7iau, 

ncu. 

new. 

namn^ 

Qva/^Uy 

nomcniy 

WiWi, 

7iahtnc, 

name. 

^ no. 

VJJ, 

tlOJl, 

nah. 

ncin. 

no. 

innsh/if 


vuts, 

7nnsh, 

malts. 

mouse. 

r 

rt H 


terminus, 


fennift, 

term. 

fd O-isMali, 




cliu'stct, 

thirsteth. 


From a list so copious as this, although it contains instances in which 
words are occasionally forced into a correspondence, a fair estimate of the 
comparative intlucnce of the Sanscrit may be formed. According to our 
ideas, the list might have been improved by the introduction of tlic l lindus- 
lani, or some Indian dialect, which would have brought the native modifica- 
tions of it also into the comparison. But we would neither be (jnerulous 
nor captious in reviewing aAvork of .such merit and research, in which strong 
reasons are exhibited for every opinion, and plausible data for even those which 
appear to be ill-founded, in which many jioints of the greatest importance 
to the ]>hilologcr and antiquary arc .satisfactorily determined, and much 
light is thrown upon the darker parts of the history of the world. 

The Colonel conceives Babylonia to have been the original scat of the 
Sanscrit, and it is certain that ancient historians intimate the Babylonians to 
have had a sacred tongue : but ere the Sanscrit could have attained its pre- 
sent artificial stat<^ of perfection, it must radically have existed in a ruder 
form, and centuries appear to.liavc been requisite to have polished it to that 
finished condition in w'hich we find it; conijcqucntly, if it was a native of 
Babylonia, it scarcely could have there been that model of dialectical inge- 
nuity which it now is. He has certainly proved Thrace to have been 
occupied by the Pelasgi, and tliough it may be doubted that their language 
was actually Sanscrit, ('olonel Kennedy has rendered the notion very pro- 
bable that it was cognate with it. 
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With his remarks on the Arabic we are but little disposed to agree ; not 
that we doubt his capability of passing an opinion on the subject, but because 
it is apparent that he measures the perfection of other tongues by the 
standard of the Sanscrit, which of course totally fails when it is applied to 
those of a different class. But the Arabic is decidedly the most perfect of 
its family, and has been brought to as great a degree of perfection as its 
genius can receive, nor is it as jejune in ideas and indeterminate in expres- 
sion as he asserts it to be. Much less do we assent to his observations that 
the Persian is not allied to the Sanscrit, or to his awkward mode of account- 
ing for the coincidences between them which he has himself produced, by 
conjecturing a body of men, speaking Sanscrity to have resided some 
time in the country on their way to another : — fdr in many more words than 
he has cited does the analogy exist ; and the Persian has even counterparts 
to the Teutonic family which are occasionally wanting in the Sanscrit. The 
Persian grammar also, in its leading points, is stronger in its agreement to 
the other than that of any one of the Germanic class. His conclusions, like- 
wise, respecting the Zend and Pahlvi, are proved by their remains to be 
inadmissible ; because their terms are mostly in the modern Persian, San- 
scrit, or Chaldee, — a fact which wc should have thought he would have 
adduced in favour of his theory respecting Babylonia. The Zend-AvestUy 
which is doubtless the forgery of a later age, can afford no argument, 
even in this case, against the language in which it is written, nor can the 
Arabic terms in both be deemed conclusive evidence in his favour, because 
the Chaldee and Arabic were cognate dialects, and in the present state of 
the Chaldee it is impossible to prove that these same Arabic terms did not 
belong to it : the history of the Persian empire plainly sliows the mode of 
their introduction, and thus leads us to decide that the Zend and Pahlvi arc 
authentic. 

The Celtic terms, which exist in the Sanscrit, being mostly also common 
to the Latin, or Greek, or Teutonic tongues, probably owed their origin 
to the one or the other, rather than to the sacred language of 1 ndia. The 
grammatical laws of permutation and the structure of some parts of the 
mythological fabric alone seem to retrace the Celts to an Asiatic source. 
These traces, however, arc faint, and exactly such as we might imagine the 
Celts to have received from a nation whose habits enabled );hem to become 
acquainted with the legends and superstitions of the East : — when, there- 
fore, we have historical notices that the Phoenicians, whose commerce 
carried them far and wide, visited* the Celtic settlements in Europe, and also 
observe Taliesin and other bards affirming their lore to have been detailed 
in Hebraic," and find an immense number of Celtic words belonging to 
the Semitic stock, wc may account for many of the mythological coinci* 
dences.* The laws of permutation alone, the same being observable in 
some other languages, arc insufficient to refer the Celtic language to the 
Sanscrit ; they only shew that, in common with others, it possessed these 
euphonic modifications. 

« The Celtic mythology, as exhibited by Mr. Davicsj is manUestJy compousdedof mixed materials, 
partly dniidical and iiaitly borrowed from others. 
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NOTES ON MANILLA, ISLAND OF LU<?ONIA. 

By George Bennett, M.tl.C.S., &c. 

On the 10th of June 1830, Bernardin Island, at the entrance of the straits 
of the same name, was seen at noon bearing S.S.W. at a distance of eight or 
ten miles. Ships bound to Manilla, preferring to pass through the straits to 
taking the longer and more boisterous route among the Bashee islands, will 
find this island an excellent guide. The passage through these straits 
requires a Httle firmness on the part of the navigator, especially when taking 
a large ship through the narrows, as the tide runs with velocity, occasioning a 
a swell and noise like the breaking of the sea on reefs and sand-banks. 

The scenery during the passage through the straits was very picturesque ; 
the volcano of Butuvsan, at one part, with distant mountains towering to a great 
elevation, the verdant woody islands and islets, at another, meeting the eye in 
every direction, had an enchanting effect ; and at night the land-breeze came 
off with a delicious fragrance. On the 12th we were hailed by a government 
boat off the village of St. Jacinto (island of Ticao), who demanded the name 
of the ship, &c. We slowly coasted along this beautiful island, at a distance 
of four or five miles (in soundings of eighty fathoms fine sand), with light 
breezes, until the morning of the 13th, when we were off the village of Don- 
^ols, situated on the island of Lu^onia (at the entrance of a small river 
between Murigodon and Putiao) ; the country around had a fine fertile appear- 
ance. We landed at this village, and were well received on the beach by 
several of the natives, who conducted us to the habitation of the commandant. 
As he was absent, we visited the Padre, a mulatto, short and thick-set, with a 
rotundiform countenance and diminutive eyes ; several neices were about his 
habitation, as is usual with these gentlemen. The houses arc constructed on 
posts elevated a little from the ground, with bamboo-steps ; the frame wood is 
of bamboo, the sides covered with matting, and the roofs arc thatched with 
the leaves of the nipa fructicans palm ; they are cool, and this mode of con- 
struction is very suitable to the climate. The interior is kept neat and clean. 
The floors are also chiefly of bamboo, covered by coarse matting. The 
native dress of the males consists of light cotton trowsers, over which the 
shirt is worn, manufactured from the fine transparent native cloth, cjj^llcd 
sinamapa^ wiUi a light straw hat. In the houses were looms at which the 
women were employed manufacturing the nnamaya from the fibres of a species 
of musa^ or plantain tree, said to be indigenous to the ‘island;* the dress 
formed from this cloth is cool and well calculated for a tropical climate. They 
also weave a fine mat of brilliant colours from a kind of grass, previously 
dyed. 

Vegetation was luxuriant, but cultivation appeared very limited near the 
coast ; among the shrubs was a species of ilex avicennia and ardcsia, which I 
added to my herbarium. 

A long building, constructed of bamboo matting with a thatched roof of 
palm leaves, similar to the native habitations, constituted the chnpcl; its 
interior was neat, and decorated with the usual paraphernalia of Catholic 
worship, miserable pictures, &c. Near the chapel was an elevated block- 
house, intended as a look-out station ; it was mounted with small cannon, 
as a defence against the piratical vessels which attack, plunder, and destroy 
the villages, and carry off the inhabitants into slavery. ' We purchased some 

* The coarsest fibres from this species of plantain form the Avaca, or Manilla hemp of commerce, 
and they increase in fineness until they are so delicate as to be used in fabrics equal to our finest muslins. 
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fowls, eggs, and fruit at the village at rather an exorbitant price, as “ the 
province was very poor.** The padre returned with us on board. He had 
now rigged himself out in a jacket and trowsers, instead of the dirty frock in 
which he at first received us. Previous to his departure, he recpiested the 
commander to give him some wine for the sacrament, and several bottles were 
given for that purpose ; he returned in one of the native boats that came off 
for him, and we resumed our voyage. 

The canoes arc neatly constructed, they arc hollowed out from the trunk of 
a tree with the upper part of bamboo ; they have outriggers on each side, 
which renders them awkward when coming alongside a ship ; the sails are 
usually of matting. 

On the 17th wo were in the passage between Green Island and Lu^onia. 
'Here the scene was very picturesque, having on one side the high land of 
Lu^onia, with its bold wooded declivities, and on the other Green Island, 
and towering above it the dark high-wooded land of the island of Mindoro, 
with a few native boats seen along the coast to fill up the scene ; and after dark 
the frequent vivid flashes of lightning illumined the scene, as we then lay nearly 
becalmed near this place : a favouring breeze, however, by the next day bore 
us out of the straits. 

On the Ifith we were hecaliiicd near the Corregidor Island, at the entrance 
of Manilla Bay, from which island a report !)oat came off; there is a signal 
station and small battery on this island. On the ^Oth, at 7 a.m., we anchored 
in Cavite Harbour. The small town of Cavite (which contains what is called 
a dock-yard and arsenal, but in a miserable condition) is built <a\ a low [)cnin- 
sula, and contains numerous churches, on the summit of one of which is a 
telegraph station. It also contains an hosjutal and barracks for the soldiers, but 
few respectable houses. It is distant eight or nine miles from Manilla, and 
the harbour is resorted to by shipping during the rainy or S.W. monsoon, 
which then tends in some degree to enliven the little town. The country in 
the vicinity is very fertile and beautiful. 

The city of Manilla disapj)ointcd iny expectations, and had not that fine 
imposing appearance and commercial bustle which I had heard described. It 
is surrounded by strong fortifications. The streets are narrow and gloomy, 
abounding in monastic buildings ; the churches had a very heavy appearance, 
whifli is to be attributed to their being built (as well as the private houses) of 
very thick walls, which are necessary on account of the frequenf earthquakes. 
The churches arc fitted up in a style of great magnificence: the large cathe- 
dral of St.Peter, with its dome, had externally a very heavy appearance, without 
beauty or s^’mmetry in its architecture ; its interior, however, is fitted up in a 
manner which combined elegance with ehasteness of style, being of white and 
gold mouldings. The altar for the celebration of high mass is tastefully deco- 
rated, and surmoimted by a canopy of crimson silk. 

Near the cathedral (which formed one part of the square) is the residence 
of the governor, which had a mean appearance, and seemed to have been two 
private houses united ; opposite to it was the Cavildo, or town-hall; and in 
the centre of the siiuarc is a statue of Charles IV. of Bourbon. The new 
custom-house, a very prominent object on passing up the river Pasig, is an 
elegant building. 

The principal portion of the population of Manilla reside in the suburbs, 
where are the offices and residences of the merchants, &c. and luiiiicrous 
shops, displaying an infinite variety of article.s, principally kept by the Chinese. 
The suburbs arc connected with the city by a bridge constructed of stone 
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thrown across the Pasig ; the centre arch of which, however, having been 
clcinolishoJ by an earthquake, has since been replaced by one of wood. The 
streets of tlie suburbs arc wide, but the houses have no symmetry either in 
their external or internal construction ; the walls arc built of immense thick- 
ness ; the rooms are very spacious and well calculated for the climate ; 
according to the Spanish custom the lower part of the houses is devoted 
to offices, coach-houses, &c., the upper part only being inhabited by the 
family* The windows of the houses have fitted into them, instead of giftss, 
small transparent oyster-shells, called capez^ which do not reflect an unplea- 
sant glare during the heat of the day; the shells arc naturally very thin, and 
peel ofl' into larninm like talc. 

The roads in the vicinity of the city are very good, and on each side are 
either native habitations neatly constructed of bamboo and surrounded by 
gardens, in which the gay flowers of the Santan (ixora, Sp.) displayed their 
scarlet tinge, or the road is overshadowctl by the towering and waving bamboo. 

In the evening, the inhabitants resort in their vehicles to the cal^ada, where 
may be seen the fashionables of the city. This public drive is near the city 
walls, and is in some parts planted on each side with the Persian almond tree. 
The governor (Don Ricaforte) may also usually be seen enjoying the coolness 
of the evening on the cal^ada, in his chariot and four, attended by a bod}*-- 
guard of mcstizii (mulatto) cavalry. 

The “ dark-complexioned** ladies did not exliibit beauty of features, but 
they Iiavc fine forms and a dignified walk ; their dress consists of a tunic or 
enmisut made of fine sinamaijay or native grass-cloth, with coloured figures, 
and worked with much neatness ; around the waist is the sat/a, or under- 
petticoat, which is usually a piece of cotton cloth of European or home 
manufacture; over this is the ta2nsy which is a piece of silk or fine cotton, 
wrapped round the waist and descending to the ancles, like the pan of the 
females at the Sandwich islands, or the camhaya of the Malay females; their 
hair is of a beautiful shining black, and is permitted sometimes to fall down 
over the back and shoulders, or is tied in a knot at the back of the head, and 
ornamented by gold or silver pins; on their feet they wear a small decorated 
slipper, which just covers the toes, and causes them to shufllc along as they 
walk. Although the beauty of this class may not be striking, it is impossible to 
escape the piercing eye of the Spanish-Europcan ladies or their descendants, 
who still retain that fascination of look and manner peculiar to the fair sex in 
Spain. 

The passage from Cavite to Manilla can be made either in the or 

passage-boats, or in the niuivc boats called bancas. The former are very large, 
with outriggers, and sail with rapidity; they contain a medley of the diflerent 
grades of residents at this place, and aflbrd an op[)ortuuity to the foreigner of 
remarking the native character. Besides passengers, these boats carry mer- 
chandize, dried fish, and fruit for sale at the city. The latter arc small boats, 
like canoes, and the passengers sit under a thatched awning, which affords 
coolness during the lieat of the day ; they are usually pulled by four or five 
men, besides a man .who is at the stern and steers with a paddle. 

In the streets arc stalls with fruit, &c. exposed for sale, but those for the 
favourite native masticatory, the betel, are most numerous ; the betel is pre- 
pared with chunam, tobacco. See. ready for use. The red lips and blackened 
teeth of the natives, both male and female, indicates the universal use of this 
mastic ; they regard it as a good stomachic. In most of the shops either the 
cigar or the betel is offered to customers. 
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There is a restriction on foreigners visiting the interior without passports, 
and they are seldom or never granted for any distance : — such is Spanish policy. 

On the 23d of July I accompanied Dr. Keirulf on his professional visit to a 
friar of rank, at the country-house of his order some distance above the city, 
near the river Pasig. The governor and suite arrived soon after us, on a visit 
to the invalid (Padre Carlos), and I had the honour of an introiluction. The 
friar was a well-informed man, and said he could read both English and French 
work8> but could not venture to converse in those languages. I generally 
found the European friars very polite, but the half-caste padres always a 
vicious and impudent race. 

The banks of the Pasig, beyond the city, were neither enlivened by planta- 
tions nor decorated by villas or gardens. The bamboo most commonly 
adorned the banks, and occasionally native houses ; abundance of the quiapo 
plant, with its feathered roots, floated with the stream, being brought from 
the lakes in the interior. 

During the time our ship underwent the necessary repairs * we resided on 
shore, in a house belonging to a good-humoured friar, named Padre Ecclesias- 
tica, who was of the Dominican order. He was an obliging old man, and 
had his countenance partially disfigured by a severe cut down the right cheek, 
received in the revolt of 1S22 : he informed us that he was left as dead, lie 
stated that he had been taken prisoner about the year 1807) near the straits 
of St. Bcrnardin, by the English frigate Caroline^ when on bis passage from 
San Bias to Manilla, and conveyed to Penang; he spoke highly of his treat- 
ment, and evinced a partiality for the English. 

One of our midshipmen, when with a watering party at a river in the vicinity 
of Cavite, was accosted by a native woman, who asked if he was un English- 
man; on his answering ill the affirmative, she brought iiim fruit, bread, and 
other refreshment ; the cause of this could not be ascertained, but the natives 
appeared partial to the English. 

There is a strict injunction on several literary works, and all books arc 
carefully examined previous to being landed ; the clandestine introduction of 
the works of Rousseau and Voltaire is punishable with death. 

At Cavite there is a monastery, where the priests arriving from Spain reside, 
to study the Indian dialects previous to their being sent into the interior. 

Among several fragrant flowers, used by the native women in the decoration 
of their hair, was the uvaria odoratay called hilong hilong ; they also tic them 
in a corner of their handkerchiefs, which diffuses over them a delightful 
fragrance. 

The guitar is the instrument in most general use among the natives, in 
imitation of the Spaniards, and they accompany the instrument with their 
voice in a very agreeable manner ; they play the Spanish as well as their native 
Tagalese airs : the latter were pleasing but mournful. The flute, violin, &c., 
is also used amongst them. 

The siesta is usually taken in the afternoon, and is refreshing in a sultry 
climate; the lost time is regained during the cool nights, when the inhabitants 
enjoy themselves in the verandahs, or perambulate the streets during the 
moonlight. 

The lower class is buried w ithout any coffin, the body being borne on a bier, 
with the hands and face exposed. Observing one entering the church at the 
village of St. Roque, I also entered, being desirous of witnessing the ceremony. 
The corpse was that of a native female, apparently about fifty years of age ; 

Owing to her driving on shoie at tho itlaad of BdUma. 

973 / 
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ihe head was decorated with flowers, a crucifix was in the right hand ; the 
body was placed before the altar, with lighted candles burning about it, and' 
the mourners, attired in dark coloured cotton cloth covering the head, knelt 
and prayed for the soul of the deceased. After some time, the body was borne 
to the grave, stripped of its finery, and wrapped in a mat. The attendant 
priest chaunted some prayers, sprinkling the body with holy water; all was 
done in a hurried unimpressive manner, and being speedily concluded, the 
grave was filled up. 

The straw hats manufactured by the natives arc very durable; they arc 
usually dyeil of a fine black colour, and are sold at from one to twenty-five 
dollars. Cigar-cases are also made from a fine kind of grass, which grows on 
the mountains, and which is dyed of various hues. 

Tile vegetable productions, both iudigenous and exotic, are very numerous 
in Manilla. The mango tree bears fruit of an excellent quality and large size, 
and is in season from March to September. When the natives are desirous of 
producing a premature bearing, the following method is ado])tcd ; hea|)s of 
straw or rubbish are placed around the tree and set on lire, having been pre- 
viously so placed that the smoke could ascend among the branches and leaves, . 
which seems to bring forward the blossoms prematurely; this process is 
repeated for several successive days, generally taking [)lace in the evening. A 
premature bearing of this fruit yields a great profit to the owners, one tree 
producing from .‘1,000 to 4,000 dollars. 'J’hc vuibolo tree {dio&'pjp'us mabolo) 
was also ahutuhuU ; it attains the height of thirty or forty feet, branchy, with 
ovate, thick, glabrous, entire leaves of a dark green colour ; the flowers arc 
small, white, and fragrant ; the fruit is large, covered externally with a rough 
iutegiimeut of a rose-pink colour, the flesh of which is white, containing from 
four to eight somewhat semilunar seeds ; in taste it is sickly, and has a strong 
and peculiar odour. The fruit is much eaten among the natives, and is in season 
during July and the subsequent months. The santol tree is also abundant; it 
attains the height of thirty feet, branch}^, with leaves somewhat ovate, thick, 
entire, distinctly veined, and of a dark green colour. The fruit is about the 
size of a j)each, of a cream colour externally, and the interior contains a glary 
pulp, covering several semilunar seeds. There is a species of Jicus found 
growing on old walls called Uis by the natives; it bears a small fruit of a dark 
red colour, which is eaten. The viannngp, or vialim^yy is a handsome tree, 
usually seen growing about the habitations; it attains the height of twenty-five 
to thirty feet, hut is of small circumference; the flowers grow in large dusters, 
white and fragrant; the fruit is leguminous, atlaiuiug the length when mature 
of a foot to eighteen inches ; when young, they arc gathered, and boiled as a 
vegetable. A species of acacia^ called camachili by the natives, is planted for 
its shade ; it attains the height of thirty to forty feet, but is of small cirenm- 
ferciicc ; the branches arc spreading and drooping, the leaves trifoliate, the 
flowers corymbose, with white anthers and a crimson pistil ; the capsules arc 
tortous, containing frofti three to six seeds of a reddish colour, which arc 
eaten by the native children. The aliz, or custard a[)ple, is also abundniit, as 
well as most of the tropical fruits. 

The cmalpinia sappaii, the tree from which the sa|)an wood is produced, 
is abundant; it is called, in the Tagalo language, siharao ; it sells from five to 
ten reals a picul (130 lbs.), but a mciu:anti!c gentleman informed me that the 
sapan wood produced on the island was not of good quality. 

On the tolling of the vesper bell, all business is suspended ; the pedestrians 
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the then governor,* Lc-she-yaou, pro- 
posed. to the emperor, and had enacted, 
live regulations, to guard against outside 
barbarians, which were available to keep 
them under control ; but, through length 
of days, they have gradually been neg- 
lected, and the execution of them relaxed. 

“ In the ninth year of Taoii-kwang, 
the English foreign merchants, having 
long def^erred ciiteririg the port, because 
they solicited a diminution of the port 
charges ; and again, last year, having 
secretly taken females to live in the fac- 
tories, and by stealth conveyed guns to 
Canton, which tilings were reported to 
the Emperor at the time \ although the 
said. foreigners repented, and did not end 
as they had begun, with perverse op]io- 
sition ; still, the disposition of barbarians 
being deceitful and crafty, it is absolutely 
necessary to carry into effect, with seve- 
rity, the inhibitory orders, and to strength- 
en the guards against them. 

But as to the old 'regulations that 
were enacted, present and former circum- 
stances are dilTerent ; and there arc some 
points which require consideration and 
niodiffcation, to suit the times, and then 
the whole may be obeyed and kept. 

“ We, calling to our aid the treasurer 
and judge, took the old regulations, and 
deliberated on the modifications which 
the times require, and have charged the 
civil and military officers, the soldiers and 
police, to exert themselves in keeping up 
a constant patrole and guard, and have 
required the hong merchants and linguists 
to be faithful in examining and searching 
into wliat is going on. Thus, when strict- 
ness inside has become a habit, or esta- 
blished customs inside are enforced with 
strictness, disturbances from outside bar- 
barians will be eradicated ; and, seemingly, 
the principles of a good charioteer, in re- 
stniining and soothing his horse, will be 
more thoroughly carried into effect. 

“ Having reverently associated the 
hoppo Chung, we unitedly present, with 
profound respect, this memorial, and send 
a fair copy of the eight regulations, which 
have been deliberated on, for the Em- 
peror*s inspection, prostrate praying for 
his majesty’.s sacred perusal and instruc- 
tions.*' 

“ A copy of the original regulations to 
guard against foreigners, together with 
the alterations which have now been 
made and arranged under eight topics, is 
hereby reverently presented for his ma- 
jesty's perusal. 

“ First, Foreign merchants must not 
remain over the winter at Canton. This 
IS an old regulation, that should be modi- 
fied to keeping up, at all times, a guard 
against them. 

• Tradition sHva that this governor had a share 
In Pwan-klie-qua'a house. 


“ When this regulation was originally 
fnnned, the foreign sliips came to ^nton 
and anchored, during the fifth and sixth 
moons; during the ninth or tenth they 
returned to tlieir respective countries ; 
they were not allowed to remain in Can- 
ton city, to find out the price of goods, to 
make purchases and acquire profit, and to 
go backwards and forwards, having inter- 
course with native Chinese, which origi- 
nated traitorous coimcxioris. If the goods 
ill their hongs were not all sold, and they 
wished, for tlie time being, to live at Ma- 
cao, they wen* i)ermitted to suit their con- 
venience. On searching, it was found 
that, in the time of Kieii-lung, the foreign 
vessels which came to Canton did not 
exceed thirty or forty, but now they 
amount to seventy or eighty, or even one 
hundred. 

“ Of late years, tlie English Company's 
ships have arrived in succession during 
the seventh or eighth moons, and having 
exchanged their cargoes, have left tlie 
port ill the twelfth moon, or in tlie first or 
second of the ensuing year 

The said nation’s Company’s chief, 
and foreign merchants, after the Company's 
ships were gone, and affairs completed, 
requested permits to go to Macao and 
reside there, till the seventh or eighth 
moons, when the said nation’s merchant- 
men came to Canton province, and then 
they requested permits to go up to Can- 
ton city, to superintend tlie commerce. 

“ Exclusive of these, there are the 
several nations of India and America, 
whose foreign ships come to Canton. 
Their trade is coming and going at iincor- 
taiii intervals, by no means like the Eng- 
lish Company’s. Of these, under one 
man’s name, there may be one or two 
ships ill a year that come to Canton, or 
three or four shijis ; or an individual may 
have no ship at atl, but only goods con- 
signed to him to sell in some other shi]>. 
These foreign merchants ail remain at 
Canton, to manage their affairs. As the 
foreign ships arc now double what they 
were formerly, and the time of their 
anchoring is uncertain— bt^sides, as they 
have remained at Canton transacting com- 
mercial affairs for many years, with mutual 
tranquillity, it is doubtless unnecessary to 
restrict them positively to the ninth or 
tenth moon, to return to their country. 

“ Hereafter, if foreign merchants do 
indeed arrive early at Canton city, and all 
their goods be sold, then, according to the 
old regulations, let them reverse their 
oar at the appointed time; but if they 
arrive lute in the eighth or ninth moons, 
and require time to sell their goods, let 
the hong merchants be charged to keep 
a strict oversight and controul over the 
foreign merchants residing in Canton ; at 
the same time dealing justly, to make 
baste to pay the price of things, not being 
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allowed to contract debts and persist in 
delaying'. 

“ Let the foreign mercliants of all na- 
tions, wlien their goods are sold and 
business finished, whatever the time may 
be, go home with their ships, or go down 
to Macao and reside there; they must not 
intentionally delay their departure. By 
this modification foreigners will be all 
prevented from lingeriug long in Canton, 
and traitorous natives will rarely liiivc a 
pretext for forming illegal coiiexions. 

“ Second. Borrowing foreign merchant’s 
money. It is right to eradicate the evil 
of contracting debts. 

“ When the regulations were originally 
established, native merchants violated 
prohibitions, by borrowing money of 
foreign merchants, and strung on, being 
led by hooked connexions. At that time 
their oftenccs were punished according to 
the law for ‘ Forming connexions with 
foreign nations, and borrowing money to 
defraud.* The money borrowed was 
prosecuted for, and confiscated. 

“ This old law, against hong merchants 
borrowing money of foreign merchants, 
was long strictly acted on. But the hong 
merchants, when foreign merchants left 
the port, eventually made a vague state- 
ment (whether they were indebted for 
balances or not), that allairs were con- 
cluded. These are unworthy of credit, 
and the gloss should be done away with. 
Hereafter, besides prosecuting and punish- 
ing, according to law, the hong mcrehunts 
who borrow money of foringiiers, and 
string on, and are led by hooked con- 
nexions with them, the foreign merchants 
who trade with hong merchants must he 
made every year, when their affairs arc 
concluded, fo give in to the hoppo a vo- 
luntary written declaration, for his exami- 
nation, whether there be any outstanding 
claims or not. Then, should the hong 
merchant fail, the foreign claims whieli 
have been previously reported will be 
paid by instalments ; those that have not 
been reported, even if prosecuted for, will 
not receive any attention from govern- 
ment. 

“ And it must be oi’dered, that all 
bal.'inccs due by hong merchants’ receipt 
must be paid within three months. Pro- 
crastination will not be permitted. And 
when they are paid, the foreign mer- 
chants’ recei])t must be presented to go- 
vernment, and preserved on record. If 
payment he not made within tlic limited 
period, it is allowed to the foreign mer- 
chant to prosecute. If he does not 
ciioose to prosecute, he may do as he 
pleases; but if he prosecute after the 
period has expired, government will pay 
no attention to his claims. 

** This is to eradicate the trick of old 
and new claims being made to radiate 
upon eacli other. 


“ Third, The original interdict was to 
prevent foreign merchants hiring natives 
to serve them. This requires a little mo- 
dification. I'lic original regulations run 
tlius : That foreign merchants, living in 
the factories, were strictly interdicted 
from emjiloyiiig any other natives than 
linguists and compradores. 

“ It is found by rcsc.arch, tliat of the 
natives who Inive been given to foreigners 
to serve, there has heretofore been a class 
denominated Sha-wan,* These have long 
been intenlictcd, and it is right still to act 
according to the old ])rohil>itions, and 
severely interdict them. But recently 
the foreign merchants of various nations 
who have come liitlier have much in- 
creased. They cotitiiiually require j)eople 
to look after their goods, and the blnch 
demon slaves, which the foreign merchants 
bring, arc by nature very stupid and 
fierce ; if they (tlie foreign merchants) be 
compelled to use entirely black demon 
slaves, it is really iqqnehended that there 
will he such a large collection of them, 
that, in going out and in, they will wrangle 
with the natives, and the arrangement 
turn out to be the creation of disturhaiiec. 
It is right to rinpiest that, hereafter, the 
people necessary in the foreign factories 
for taking care of cargo, keeping tin; gate, 
carrying \vat(?r, and carrying goods, be 
hired by the cornpradore from among na- 
tives; and he shall je})ort their names 
and .surnames to the hong-merchants, 
who, with the said factory’s coiiqiradore, 
shall he madtj responsible for searching 
into what they do, and controlling them,* 

“ Should any of these peo])Ie instruct 
and seduce the foreign merchants to act 
traitorously, let tlie Iiong-mercliaiit.s and 
compradores r(q)ort them to government, 
and rc(|ucst that they jnay be prosecuted. 

“ Fourth, After the foreign merchants 
enter the port and anchor, let there be at 
that place, as heretofore, military olliccrs 
and soldiers cMppointed to search ami exa- 
mine. In the factories, where foreigners 
live, let them be under the restraint and 
control of the liong-mcrchauts, to pre- 
vent distil ibances. 

“ The regulations originally enacted 
were, that ivhen the foreign ship had 
eiitcreil the port and anchored at 
Whampoa, a military officer and twelve 
soldiers should be sent from the kwang- 
hcep ; these were to construct a mat shed 
and keep guard. A military officer was 
also to he selected and sent from the tuh- 
peaoii, fo .search and -examine. And from 
the adjacent military station, a row-boat 
was to he sent from the left wing of the 
middle division, toeo-operate in searching 
and examining. After the ship left the 
port, they were to be recalled : in these 
ariangcments, there is no occasion to 

*Shn-utAn is the Chinese mode of proDOunciog 
the English woxd * servant.’ 
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make any change. But, from length of 
dajrs, these orders are considered mere 
form. It is right to make continually a 
secret search : and if the military become 
remiss, and steal repose, to punish them 
severely forthwith. 

** As to foreign merchants lodging in 
hong-merchants' factories, it has hereto- 
fore been made the duty of hong- mer- 
chants to govern and control them. The 
purchases of goods marie by them must 
pass through the hands of a hong-mer- 
chant. This was originally designed to 
guard against traitorous natives misleading 
tliem, teaching them, and egging them 
on. Hereafter, the foreign merchants 
dwelling in the liong-merchants* factories, 
must not be allowed, of their own accord, 
to go out and in, lest they should trade 
and carry on clandestine transactions with 
traitorous natives. 

“ The boats on Canton river, in which 
they go, must not be allowed to set sail 
and go fast, lest they rush agtiinsl; native 
boats on the river, and wrangle and quar- 
rel. They must not be allowed to wan- 
der about the villages and market-places 
near Canton, in order that bloody affrays 
maybe prevented. 

Fifth. Foreigners clandestinely taking 
foreign females to dwell in the factories, 
and at Canton, their ascending to sit in 
shoulder-chariots (sedan chairs), must 
both be interdicted. 

“ It is found on inquiry, that the fo- 
reigners of every nation bringing wives 
and womcn-scrvuiits to Canton city to 
dwell has long been strictly interdicted ; 
but last year the English cliief violated 
the law, and brought tViem. They have 
already been expelled, and driven back to 
Macao. It is found that the woman he 
brought to Canton was brought by the 
said foreign merchant from his own coun- 
try. The women servants who followed 
tliem, were Portuguese of Macao, hired to 
serve. 

** Hereafter it is right to issue strict 
orders to the chief foreign merchants of 
evc^ nation, disallowing their bringing 
foreign women to Canton to reside. If 
they dare wilfully to disobey, their trade 
will be forthwith stopped, and they imme- 
diately sent, under escort, to Macao. At 
the same time, let it be made the duty of 
custom-house cruisers, officers, and sol. 
diers, in the event of meeting foreigners 
carrying females to Canton, to intercept 
them, and send them back. 

** Further, .let orders be given to the 
Tung-che of Macao to transmit orders to 
the Portuguese foreign head-man, Wei- 
le-to, and the Fan-cbae (or foreign envoy), 
that hereafter other foreigners, hiring 
women to serve, are allowed to reside at 
Macao, only it is nqit allowed to the Macao 
authorities to perpiit them being taken to 
Canton. If them be disobedience to this 


order, Wei-le-to alone will be responsi- 
ble. 

“ As to foreigners using chairs in Can- 
ton, it all arose from traitorous vagabonds 
giving them, and chair-bearers coveting 
gain. Besides ordering foreigners of every 
nation to yield obedience, and that here- 
after they must not, at Canton city, 
ascend the shore in sedan-chairs, let it be 
strictly interdicted for traitorous mer- 
chants to give chairs to, or hire chair- 
bearers for foreigners. And if chairmen, 
scheming to obtain gain, dare to disobey 
this order, as soon as it is discovered let 
them he seized and severely prosecuted. 

Sixth. It is right to make it the duty 
of eiistom-hou.se cruisers, officers, and sol- 
diers, with more strictness and care, to 
interdict and prevent foreigners from con- 
veying muskets and guns to Canton. 

“ The interdict against foreigners bring- 
ing muskets or guns with them to Canton 
was originally very strict; but last year 
there was a foreigner who, suddenly and 
by stealth, conveyed muskets and guns to 
a foreign factory in Canton, violating, in 
an extreme degree, old regulatieiis. Here- 
after, let it be the duty of custom-house 
cruisers, officers, and soldiers, to be faithful 
ill endeavouring to find out such attempts ; 
and if foreigners should, by stealth, con- 
vey guns or other arms to Canton city, to 
the foreign factories, immediuhdy to in- 
tercept them, and not allow their pro- 
ceeding. If the officers and soldiers fail 
in discovering such attempts ; or if, still 
worse, should they know of them and 
connive at them, let the said officers and 
men be immediately brought up, tried, 
and sentenced. 

** Seventh. In case of English Com- 
pany’s captains,* going backwards and 
forwards in boats, and foreign merchants’ 
cargo vessels receiving clearances to quit 
the port, it is right to obey the standing 
regulation. 

** Of the foreign ships that trade, the 
Company’s captains, when it occurs that 
they have public business to attend to, go 
backward and foiAvard in sampan boats, 
to interdict and stop which is difficult. It 
is right to allow them, as heretofore, to go 
in boats. If they carry any contraband 
goods, let the custom-house officers and 
soldiers examine strictly, and report for 
the managenient of the affair. But here- 
tofore there must be a foreign headman 
or captain in her, before a sampan -boat 
is allowed to go with a flag set If there 
be no headman or ship captain in her, it 
must not be allowed, irreg^rly, to sail a 
boat with a flag. Still, let the old regula- 
tions be adhered to, to prevent confusion. 

** 111 going from Macao to Whampoa 
and Canton, and from Canton to Wliam- 
poa and Macao, let a permitf be re- 
quested. 

* Skippers. f A red chop. 
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** They must not go and come when 
and as they please. Doing so will be an 
offence that will be inquired into. As 
to foreign merchants* cargo vessels re- 
ceiving a red chop or clearance to quit the 
port, heretofore application has been made 
to the custom-house to inform the forts 
on every such occasion, that they may 
examine and let go, and so stoppages and 
disturbances be prevented. 

** Eighth. It is necessary to make ar- 
rangements concerning foreigners pre- 
senting petitions, whether a distinction 
should not be made in affairs of import- 
ance, and it be settled when they must be 
presented for them, and when they them- 
selves may present them. 

** There must be explicit and Axed 
regulations determining whether the liong- 
merchants are to present petitions for 
foreign merchants, or they arc to present 
them themselves ; then a confused way 
of acting, and an exceeding wiiat is pro- 
per, may be prevented. Let an order be 
issued to the English and other foreign 
merchants, requiring their obedience 
thereto, that hereafter, if any very im- 
portant affair occur, which it is absolutely 
necessary to convey to the govenior’s 
odice, let the petition be delivered to the 
senior hong-merchants, or security-mer- 
chants, to present it for them. It is not 
allowed that foreigners should presume to 
go to the city gate, and present it them- 
selves. If the^ senior merchant or secu- 
rity-merchant persist in intercepting it, 
and wijl not present it for them, so that 
foreign affairs cannot be stated to govern- 
ment, it is then permitted for foreigners 
to carry the petition to the city gate, and 
deliver it to the military odicer on guard. 
When they present a petition, one or two 
foreigners only are allowed to proceed 
with it. They are not allowed to take a 
number of men with them, to blazon 
abroad the affair. 

If the business be of a common- 
place nature, and the hong- merchants 
have not refused to present it for them, 
or the topic be one which it was improper 
to present, then the foreigner who shall 
perversely offend and take a number of 
people to the city gate to present a peti- 
tion, that foreign mcrcliant’s trade shall 
forthwith be stopped one month, and he 
be disallowed to buy or sell any goods, 
thereby to chastise his disrespect. 

“ Petitions concerning ordinary topics 
of trade must be presented at the hoppo's 
office. And ordinary petitions, concern- 
ing local occurrences, must be presented 
to the Macao Tung-che, or the Heang- 
shan Hden, or Macao Tso-tung; in all 
which cases it is allowed to appeal, as 
usual." 

The following is the Emperor’s ratifi- 
cation of the new regulations. It is 


sufficiently vague; but It is understood 
upon the spot to be conciliatory ; 

** Le and others have sent a memorial ex- 
plaining the old regiilaiions, designed to 
guard against foreign barbarians, and 
certain modifications, agreed on in council, 
desiring that obedience to the same may 
be required, &c. 

** The English foreign merchants re- 
cently solicited a diminution of fees, and 
on this account delayed entering the 
port. Again, last year, they clandestinely 
brought foreign women to the factories, 
and by stealth conveyed muskets and 
guns to the city of Canton. Immediately 
after, they themselves came to repentance, 
and did not persevere to the end in their 
refractory opposition; but the barbarians* 
disposition being deceitful and crafty, it 
is absolutely necessary to carry into effect 
prohibitions and orders with severity ; and 
to give importance to guards set up by okl 
regulations. Present and former circum- 
stances are not the same ; and these arc 
thus suitable or not, itccording to the 
times. The said governor and others have 
agreed on certain additions and diminu- 
tions to be gtMiorally obeyed and maintain- 
ed, and .have ordered civil and military 
officers, soldiers, and police, to be faith- 
ful and active in keeping a constant search 
and guard : also the Hong merchants and 
linguists are required to be faithful and 
trusty in watching and searching to supply 
checks and control. 

“ It is hereby ordered, that the regula- 
tions contained in the eight paragraphs 
agreed on in council, be carried into 
elffct. 

The said foreign merchants have, on 
former occasions, repeatedly opposed in- 
terdicts and orders ; but since they came 
of themselves to repentance, let, through 
clemency, tlieir punishment be waived. But 
it is absolutely necessary to order them to 
obey and bold fast the old regulations. 
How can it be that they will again oppose 
and transgress? Still, if they be allowed 
daily to increase in arrogance and inso- 
lence ; in trifling and contempt of 

the laws; in indulging their irregular 
disposition to perverse refractoriness, and 
gradually going to an increased exhibi- 
tion of their pride and want of self- 
restaint, what, eventually, will the ap. 
pearance of things be ? Let the said go- 
vernor and others be strict in enforcing 
our internal customs, and so eradicate 
the disturbance of foreign barbarians. It 
is altogether incuiplMnt not to Ic^ the 
Celestial Empire’s 'tospectability in go- 
verning. Tlien the management will be 
supremely good. Take this edict, and 
order it to be known. Respect this.” 

In obedience to the imperial will wo 
send forward this letter. 

Tlic above coming to me, minister and 
governor, 1 forthwith issue oniers roquir- 
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ing obedience thereto. On my order 
reaching the Hong merchants, lei them 
immediately communicate the orders to 
the English nation's foreign merchants, 
and to the foreign merchants of all the 
nations, for their rererential obedience 
thereto. 

There has been repeatedly disobedience 
to interdicts and orders ; but since the 
parties tlicmsclves came to repentance, let, 
through clemency, their punishment be 
ivaived. Hereafter it will be absolutely 
necessary to yield implicit obedience to 
the laws and regulations of the Celestial 
Empire, and adhere strictly to old ar- 
rangement. If again any dare to inter- 
pose or transgress, and again create dis- 
turbance, then assuredly, in immediate 
adherence to the imperial w'ill, a severe 
scrutiny shall be made, and punishment 
inflicted. Decidedly there w\\\ not be 
the least clemency or forbearance shewn. 
Tremble at this. Intensely — intensely 
arc these commands given. 

Taou-kwang, lltli year, dtli moon, 
llth day, (May 22nd, 1831). 

Jlrmonstrance of the liritUh Merchants, 
—The following remonstrance to the 
Foo-yuen and lloppo was presented by 
tlic British merchants at Canton : 

A respectful address from the sepa- 
rate English merchants, JartUne, Innes, 
&c., now residing here. 

** 1. On the 10th day of the fourth 
moon of the present year, a code of regu- 
lations concerning tlic trade with foreign- 
ers, prepared under tlic auspices of your 
Excellency, and submitted for the ap- 
proval of tlic Emperor of China, was de- 
livered to us by the Hong merchants ; and 
we have since received his Imperial Ma- 
jesty's approval of the same. 

2. Many of these regulations are di- 
rectly contrary to justice and moral fit- 
ness, which your excellency and the Chi- 
nese empire have hitherto held to be the 
right rules of conduct, and are so subver- 
sive of commerce, as actually to strike at 
the very basis on which it is founded, 
viz. reciprocal wants, reciprocal advan- 
tages, and equal freedom. In your re- 
port to the emperor, you state many of 
them to have gone into desuetude ; and 
from a minute knowledge of trade, which 
IS our profession, w'e beg to assure your 
excellency, that the cause of their having 
done so is from no relaxation of duly on 
the part of the local officers, but from the 
impossibility of the co-existencc of trade 
and the enforcement ofsuch regulations. 

3. On these grounds, we consider it 
a duty, as well to ourselves as to our 
distant constituents, who have commercial 
dealings with this empire, to represent to 
your excellency that it is impossible to 
submit to the proposed code, ogainst which 


we beg here respectfully but firmly to 
protest. 

4. We cannot but complain that the 
whole tenor of the regulations is unjust, 
and highly oH'ensive to tiie feelings of fo- 
reigners, in repeatedly accusing them of 
traitorous intercourse witli natives ; an ac-’ 
cusation which is notoriously false, and 
fur a refutation of which we need only 
refer to the regulations themselves, in 
which it is admitted that we * have re- 
mained at Canton formally years, trans- 
acting business with mutual tranquillity.' 

** .5. In these regulations, it is stated 
that * the Hong merchants are to govern 
and control foreigners,' who are ‘ not to 
be allowed to remain at Canton, to find 
out the price of goods, to make purchases, 
and acquire profit ;* nor * of their own 
accord, to go in and out of the foreign 
factories.' Wc have always understood 
that Hong merchants were appointed for 
the purpose of carrying on commercial 
dealings with foreigners on fair, liberal, 
and honourable terms; and it is quite in- 
compatible with this object, fthat either of 
tlie contracting parties should be under 
the orders of the other, 'since commerce 
cannot be carried on, unless when the 
buyer and seller are able to treat on a 
footing of perfect equality. Moreover, it 
is completely at variance witli the ancient 
practice of the Chinese empire, which per- 
mitted foreigners to enter the city for the 
purpose of communicating ])ersonally 
with the mandarins on a'fVairs connected 
with trade and the government of fo- 
reignci*s. 

“ (). The ground on which the factories 
in Canton arc built, within wiiich we 
live. Is the property of the Hong mer- 
chants, by whom titey arc let to us at an 
annual rent, and, for the lime wc so hold 
them, wc arc justly entitled to protection 
for ourselves and our property. In for- 
mer times, it was the ciistuni for armed 
sailors, to come up from Whampoa, 
for the purpose of protecting those fac- 
tories; hut many years of entire pro- 
tection of property, by the vigilance of the 
ovcrnincMit, have j)ut this practice into 
isuse. Moreover, in the year 1814, the 
governor guaranteed the inviolability of 
the foreign factories. Now, a recent 
attack on the property and factories of the 
English East- India Company, which was 
not only a breach of the engagement so 
made, but an act of absolute hostility, has 
destroyed the confidence we felt, and prov- 
ed to us that the Hong merchants have 
not the power to protect us. Unles» this 
outrage be redressed, we may, most reluc. 
tantly, be compelled to resort to the old 
and troubibsume custom of bringing up 
armed sailors for our safety. 

** 7. In orticle eight of the Code of 
Regulations, your excellency is pleased 
to prohibit us from approach in numbers 
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to llie city gale for tlic purpose of petition. 
\Ve beg to observe, that the right of fo- 
reigners to present petitions at tlie city 
gate is cstublislicd by old custom. Our 
reason for going thither in bodies of more 
than one or two, is for protection against 
the violence of the police oflicers and sol- 
diers at the gate, who have the audacity 
to attack those coming for justice to your 
excellency w'ith abuse, and even blows. 

“ 8. We, in the most respectful yet 
earnest manner, approach your excellency 
with the strongest hopes of redress of 
grievances, and future protection of pro. 
perty. Wc ask of your excellency things 
strictly consistent with the reciprocal rights 
of friendly nations, engaged in commerci- 
al relations ; and we protest and appeal to 
the emperor against the adoption of rules 
which would certainly make life misera- 
ble, and properly insecure.** 

Tlie governor (Le) bad departed for 
Pekin before this address could be pre- 
sented to him. Before his dep irtiire, he 
directed the lloiig merchants to return, 
unopened, the remonstrances of the Select 
Cominittee to the members of the Canton 
government, together with the keys of the 
factory, which, till his return from Hai- 
nan, had reinnined in the Hong merchants* 
possession. 

The following answers to the remon- 
strance were received from the Foo-yuen 
and lloppo. 

The Foo- Yuen’s reply « 

Choo, acting governor and Foo-yuen 
of Canton, to the Hong merchants. A pe- 
tition has now been received from the 
Knglish private merchants Jardine, innes, 
and others, saying,** 

(Here follows a copy of the Remon- 
strance.) 

“ This coming before me, the Foo-yuon, 
I liavc examined the subject, and decide 
as follows ; Barbarians of all nations, 
who come to the open market at Canton to 
trade, ought to yield implicit obedience to 
the interdicts and orders of the Celestial 
Empire. But tlie said nations' barbarian 
merchants, some time ago, in consequence 
of seeking a diminution of charges, pro- 
crastinated and delayed entering the port. 
They also clandestinely brought foreign 
females to reside in the factories ; and by 
stealth conveyed muskets and guns to 
Canton. These doings were really cri- 
minal acts of opposition. 

** Soon after this, the minister and go- 
vernor Le stated to his Majesty the old 
regulations, together with some modilica. 
tioiis, which w'ere decided on in council, 
and solicited and received an imperial or- 
der, directing that barbarians, after they 
had completed the sale of their goods, 
should not remain in Canton to find out 
the prices of commodities, and form con- 
nexions with the natives. The object was 
to make the Hong merchants responsible 


for the control of the barbarians, and to 
prevent their bringing foreign females, 
guns, and arms, to Canton. Also to dis- 
allow taking many persons to present a 
petition. Of all these regulations now 
enacted, most of them, from length of days, 
had become the usage, and all the bar. 
barians of the several natio*hs knowingly 
obeyed and adhered to them. 

“ Now these barbarian merchants alone 
presume to say, that these regulations and 
commerce cannot go on together; and 
that the control of Ilong merchants docs 
not agree with old usage, and in a whin- 
ing manner dun with their petitions. 
Going thus far is already false and wild. 
But they proceed to talk about an abrupt 
entrance into the Company's fl^ctory a 
few days ago. 

“ I, the Foo-yuen, during the first de- 
cade of the fourth moon, went in person 
to the Company’s lactory, to examine and 
mantige an aflair. That fiiclory is on the 
ground of the Provincial (’ity, and is un- 
der injf jurisdiction. Not only will I go 
in person, but if the saicl barbarians auda- 
ciously presuinc to act irregularly without 
due fear, I w'ill, as 1 ougiit, also take 
troops with me, and open a thundering 
fire upon them. 1 will do so without 
feeling the least possible anxiety, or re- 
gard to consequences. 

** As to what is said about the barba- 
rians going to the city gate with petitions, 
and the soldiers for no cause chastizing 
and abusing them, it is still more unren- 
sonable. That which they nilirm in their 
petition is manifestly to gloss over a false- 
hood. 

“ To sum up the w hole. Of late many 
of the barbarians of that nation have un- 
derstood what was proper ; and there are 
not a few also of such as Jardine and 
limes. There is no doubt that their con- 
duct arises from the adulation and flattery 
of the Hong merchants, together w'ith the 
mischievous suggestions of linguists and 
compradorcs, with whom they are con- 
nected. 

If they (Jardine, &c.) do not reform 
themselves, they will most certainly be- 
come the injured (or ruined) victims of 
those people. 

** Uniting the above circumstances, I 
hereby issue an order to the Hong mer- 
chants, to proceed immediately, and rigo- 
rously enjoin the Ijarbariati merchants, 
Jardine and otbers,that hereafter they must, 
as they ought, implicitly obey the regula- 
tions now established. Let them quietly 
keep in their own sphere, and carry on 
trade and barter. If they again dare in- 
tentionally to disobey the orders of go- 
vernment, and indulge themselves in 
making confused (or false) statements, 
then decidedly there shall be an imme- 
diate and severe infliction of reprehension 
and expulsion. And T will take the 
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'^Hong morcfaantB wlio'did not keep them 
under strict control, and the linguists and 
compradores who taught and instigated 
them — one and all, and punish their crimes 
with a lieavy hand. Positively there shall 
not be the least clemency or forgiveness 
shewn. Tremble at (his. A special edict. 

** The J Ithryear, 6th moon, 4th day. 

« (July 12th, 1831.)** 

The lloppo*s reply ; 

Chung, by imperial appointment, com- 
missioner of customs at (he port of Can- 
ton, &c. Ac. to the Hong merchants; the 
said merchants have presented a foreign 
petition in Chinese characters from the 
English private merchants Jardine and 
others, in %i'bich it is stated<— ** 

(Here follows a copy of tlie Remon- 
strance.) 

** This coming before me, the Hoppo,and 
being authenticated, 1 have examined, 
and find from the time the English first 
came to Canton to trade till now, a pe- 
riod of more than 100 years, they have, 
while looking up and beholding the (im- 
perial) virtue and majesty, been hitherto 
called respectful and obedient ; but in tlie 
24th year of Keen Lung (1759), a foreign 
merchant of tliat nation, Hung-Jin-Hwuy 
(the Chinese name given to Mr. Flint), 
^ving listened to and followed the se- 
ducements of a Chinese traitor, Leu-a- 
pien, presumed to oppose and violate the 
prohibition and orders, the imperial will 
was received to keep Hung Jin-Hwuy in 
close confinement at Macao, and to execute 
Leu-o-pien. In consequence of this the then 
governor Le presented for the imperial 
decision five regulations, for restraining 
and guarding against outside foreigners, 
which were establisficd to be obeyed and 
kept. 

•* This year the minister and governor 
Le, considering that present and former 
circumstances are difierent, made modifi- 
cations of the same, and having formed 
them into eight regulations, he drew up 
in council a memorial laying them 
before the Emperor, and the imperial 
will has already been received sanctioning 
them ; the said foreign merchants ought to 
keep implicitly the established usages, and 
peaceably continue their trade. 

Lately, the English private merchants, 
Jardine, Innes, and others, have presented 
a petition, stating that the whole scope of 
the regulations is at variance with the 
principles of justice, thus whiningly dis- 
puting and contradicting ; and also re. 
quesliog to appeal to the. Emperor not to 
permit their being put in practice. Tliis 
is extreme insolence and opposition. 

. The Celestial Empire, in cherishing 
tenderness to distant foreigners, has con- 
jslantly stooped to show compassion ; but 
between the flowery Chinese and bvba- 
rians tliere doubtless is a settled distinc- 
tion ; between those p'itliin and without 


there must be established a grand barrier ; 
the dignity of the great Emperor nquircs 
obedience and severity ; how can the fo- 
reign merchants of every nation be suf- 
fered to indulge their own wishes in oppo- 
sition to and contempt of the laws ? Now as 
to tlie subjects on which Le, tlie minister 
and governor, presented a memorial, a se- 
vere imperial edict has. l>ei*n received, or- 
dering them to lie put in practice : if the 
said foreign menhants w'ish to disolK*y, 
Uiey will not be disobeying Le, the minis, 
ter and governor, but they will be daring to 
disobey die will and commands of the 
great Emperor. 

** Thus foreigners are not allowed to 
bring with them to the foreign factories at 
the provincial city sailors and guns ; this 
is a regulation long since established, and 
not a prohibition first made by the minis- 
ter and governor Le : how can the said fo- 
reign merchants, in their intercourse with 
tlie country, have been ignorant tliereuf ? 
Last year they clandestinely brought up 
cannon, and afterwards repenting imme- 
diately took them back. The great Em- 
peror, whilst extending indulgence to the 
past, utterly prohibit^ it for the future. 
This was liberality equal to Heaven ; but 
now they make a pretext of defending 
their property, and wish to bring up 
(arms) again as formerly : is it not the 
fact tliat their minds are bent on perverse 
opposition? and thus by their own act they 
put themselves beyond the means of sub- 
sistence. Since the said foreigners know 
how to defend their property, how is it 
that they consider the stoppage to trade, 
and the entirely cutting off of the means 
of gaining a subsistence, and, on the con- 
trary, take a course which will destroy 
their property. 

Moreover, the aflairs of the English 
Company have all hitherto reverted to the 
chiers control ; at present the said chief, 
Marjoribanks, is profoundly intelligent, |and 
acts with great propriety; the said Jardine, 
Inoes, and the others are merely private 
Erigltsli merchants, and are not at all com- 
parable to the Company ; bow can they act 
thus irregularly, and dun with tlieir re- 
quests? Hie petition is in its phraseology 
proud and wilful, in its language it is con- 
fused and entangled, and in its words and 
ideas there is much that is not clc^ and 
perspicuous ; but I indulgently consider 
that they do not understand proper forms 
and decorum, and at tlie same time do not 
regard it worth while to enter into a mU 
nute examination and refutation of tbein. 

** But tliose who knock head at the gate 
of the market, and solicit commercial inter- 
course, must obediently keep the royal re- 
gulations ; how can those who cross the seas 
to trade and export besufiered to act disor- 
derly and create disturbance? If the said pri. 
vate merchants really regard their property, 
they ought indeed to trade on as usual ; but 
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if they dislike the restraint imposed by the gression committed, and indignities of- 
orders of government, and consider their fered, nor any security against llieir recur- 
own private affairs to be disadvantageous, rence,— -The new regulations, applied to 

the uaid private merchants may entirely foreign trade, have been confirmed by im- 
withdraw their trade, and not trouble perial authority, and, under such circum. 
thcmselvea to come from a great distance, stances, the President and Select Com- 
tfirough many countries of different Ian- niittee regret to state that, until redress of 
guages ; why cause suspicion and impedi- grievances be granted, they see no pro- 
ment to all the merchants, and occasion spect of the uninterrupted continuance of 
. British intercourse with China, or of coin- 

. Uniting these things, I forthwith mcrcc being conducted with credit or se- 
issue this order; when it reaches the Hong curity. They further offer their reeom- 
merchants, let them immediately take the mendation to all British residents in Can- 
intents of the reply made by me the ton to exert every means in their power to 
xloppo, and enjoin them on the said na- recover such property belonging to them, 
tion s chief, that he may know and act ac- as is at present in possession of the natives 
cordingly, and continue to keep Jardine, of this country, 

Iniies, and others, under strict restraint. By order of the Select Committee, 

not allowing them to create disturbance, H. H. I^indsay, 

and again dun with petitions. Intensely ! Secretary, 

intensely ! are these special orders issued.*’ 7?r/V/Vi Factory, 

Macao, June \Oth, 1831. 

Stopping of Trade rescinded . — The Se- 

lect Commiitec have published the fol- 
lowing notice ; THE HOSTILITIES ON THE N.W. I'KONTIRR. 

“ The President and Select Committee, Cas/zgnr.— The latest oflicial news from 
on the 20th ult., gave notice, that * Seve- this region, received in Canton, reach to 
ral recent acts of the Chinese Government March the 3d, at Peking, On that day 
have compelled them to intimate to the the Kmperor published dispatches an- 
autlioritius in Canton that, while exposed iiouncing- that the sieges of Yingkeshaur 
to them, it is impossilile that commercial and Casbgar were raised. The besiegers 
intercourse could continue, and to ac- having fled on the approach of imperial 
quaint the British community that, unless troops from Kle, accoMipanied by convicts 
the evils complained of were removed, or acting as a militia. Some of his Majesty’s 
security against the recurrence obtained, forces took a circuit by Koten and Yar- 
such intercourse would of necessity be kand, for the purpose of hemming in the 
suspended on the 1st of August next,” enemy, attacking them on two sides, “bead 
Since the publication of this intimation, and tail,” However, the invaders went 
the evils of which they complained have off to the north-west, and escaped their 
assumed an altered and more decided dm- pursuers. Some stragglers were over- 
racter, being confirmed by an iinpcrinl taken, and cither killed or made prisoners, 
proclamation from Pekin, directing the Notice is taken of the first party of troops 
most harassing and restrictive regulations which went against the 'invaders under the 
to be imposed upon foreigners, and indi- direction of the civil assistant resident, all 
rcctly cuunlciiancing the acts of aggres. of whom were put to death. And, on the 
sion \*.liich have been committed. Tlie other Hand, a party of the enemy, defend- 

local olIiccTs of the Canton government ing a position which was taken, were all 

would therefore, if appealed to fur redress, put to the sw'ord, and the officer W’hocom- 

fiiid immediate justification under the iiianded is greatly praised for directing tlie 

sanction of imperial authority. soldiery to do so. At Yarkand a few cun- 

“ The President and Select Committee victs aided the regular troops, and as a re- 
do not intend to suspend commercial inter- W'ard, the survivors are to he liberated, and 
course on the 1st of August next. Their sent home to their native places, hut placed 
most anxious wish is the establishment of under the care of the local magistracy.— 
that intercourse upon a firm and respect- Canton Feg., Jjn'il 2. 

able basis, which object they feel under 

existing circumstances they will best ac- From the latest Peking Giazettes it ap- 
complish, by awaiting the result of the pc^rs, that the imperial troops, on their 
measures which they have adopted, and inarch towards Cashgar, have been recalled, 
the references they have made. They arc and arc returning wiihin the pass of the 
bound to consult the deep and valuable great wall called Kea-yu-kwan. We 
interests entrusted to them, and in doing have seen a map of the region to the west- 
so they have made every sacrifice of per- ward of that pass, said to have been sent 
sonal feeling to what they consider to be by General Yang-yu-chun to the Go- 
their public duty. vernor of Canton. It is very rude and 

“ I'beir property in Canton remains in unscientific, but it serves to shew the rela- 
the same state of devastation ; they have live position of the several towns. The 
received no explanation of the acta of ag- distance between each, is stated in words. 
Asiat.Jour, N S. VoL. 7. No.25. ( E) 
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From Hanii to Yarkand is GOGO Ciiincse 
miles. A large river, running from north 
to south, and emptying itself into the Koko 
Nor or Lake, is inserted. This is crossed 
ill boats made of skins. In the several 
cities there ore altogether thirty- four re- 
sidents, with the title Tn>jin (great states- 
man). These are all Mant-cliow Tartars 
and Mungrhos. The descendants of 
Chinese, who joined the conquerors at an 
early period, are also among the number, 
but none who are strictly Chinese are 
eligible to these offices. — Ibid, Juif/ 4. 

INSURRECTION IN HAINAN. 

Accounts have been received at Canton 
of an insurrection having broken out on 
this Island, in Wan-chang district, which 
lies to the south-east of the principal tow'ii 
Keiing-chcw-foo, by which appellation in- 
deed the whole island is commonly desig- 
nated, there being no other Foo district on 
Hainan, but the whole divied into three 
Chow and ten Hccn, districts, under this 
Foo, which is immediately opposite to the 
main land. The strait is called by the 
Chinese Keung-line. 

PIRACY. 

In the Canton Jie»uler, is an account of 
an atrocious attack made hy some Chin^'sc 
])irates upon Capt. W. K. Lester, of the 
II. C.’s Artillery. We stihjoin a letter 
from Capt, Lester, containing the details, 
dated “Macao, June 25tli:” — “I seize 
the iirst moment that 1 am allowed to sit 
up, to give you the detail of a dreadful ac- 
cident which has befallen me, and before 
proceeding further, to say that I am so 
much better us to be considered out of all 
danger. 

“ 'Hie ship in which we came, arrived 
off Macao on the 1 7th instant, when I 
wrote to Mr. K., to solicit his assistance 
in procuring nccoininodation atu tavern or 
boarding-house, for the cliildren and my- 
self, intending to return from Lintin (an 
island twenty-five miles to the eastward ol 
Macao), where the ship was then proceed- 
ing to anchor. Instead of a hired house 
being provided, 1 received from Mr. H 
on the 18th, a very polite invitation to hi; 
bouse. On the evening of that day m3 
two boys, two servants, and myself, em- 
barked on board a rice boat, ex]>ccting b] 
one or two o'clock in the morning to react 
Macao. 

“ At about eleveivo^slock, while making 
tolerable progrci^B, v^wcrc surprised tc 
tee .lyjptt about the i^ze of our own bear- 
ing Awa upop us. As soon as she cam< 
witliin twenty yards, our crew saw that ii 
was a pirate bOAt, lowered their sails, anc 
. gavetliemseftcii up. T was sitting on tin 
of ffif^^bin, and the children wen 
witMa it, their servants and our pro- 
petfy« : ^6 pirates commenced throwing 


fire balls into our lioat. 1 threw what was 
nearest at hand, a leg of wood, hut was in 
an instant laid low by a blow from a stone 
between my eyes. I was quite stunned 
and disabled, but could sec the wretches, ' 
about forty in number, as soon as they had 
boarded, putting long poles with great vi- 
olence into the cabin, with the evident in- 
tention of disabling (without risk to them- 
selves), such persons as might be wdrliin. 
The sticks and poles passed within the 
smalicMt space of iny dear boys, but the 
merciful baud of God was upon them, and 
they escaped unhurt. I was bleeding pro- 
fusely on the fleck, but made an endeavour 
to take a pole from one of the wretches ; in 
this I failed from exhaustion. I was then 
imniefliately seized hy four of them, and 
beaten with poles by others over the head 
and body ; my hands were lied by the 
wrists behind ii\c. I was then laid on a 
plank of about a foot in breadth, on my 
stomach, my head and feet touching the 
deck ; and while so placed, two men con- 
tinued to kneel on my back with great vio- 
lence, beating me with short sticks, and 
giving me abuse. I was bicpding profusely 
from my nose in consequence -of the iirst 
blow*^, and from my head from those now 
bestowed, and my face was actually soak- 
ing in the blood. I could do iiotliing hut 
avoid resistance and he quiet, so far as the 
ngimy 1 sufiered admitted of. I could 
scarcely draw breath, and expected every 
instant to be thrown overboard. The only 
consolation I had, was hearing the pre- 
cious hoys cry, which convincefl me that 
they were .still alive, and that there W'as a 
possihility of our being lilierated so .soon as 
the w'oik of i)lunder was completed. I 
could not, however divest my-clf of the 
horrid impression, that the intention was 
to throw the children first, and myself after 
them, into the sea. My fervent prayers to 
Almighty Gf/d were answered, and, after* 
about an hour, we were left to proceed as 
we were on our passage. Our crew con- 
sisted of but four men, and wc were un- 
armed. They took property of mine (in- 
cluding 300 rupees), to tlie amount of about 
£ 100 , I found my darlings unhurt, so 
soon ns my hands were untied by one of 
our crew', and I could move, and I was 
then all thankfulness; and considering the 
sad state in wliich this country is, and the 
contempt with which the Chinese govern- 
ment treat our committee, and even the 
Portuguese government of Macao, I may 
say that I have escaped providentially, and 
I shall never cense to acknowledge God's 
great mercy in saving our lives. 1 am se- 
verely wounded on the head in several 
places, and my body is one mass of bruises 
and cuts, and the thumb of my right hand 
is nearly torn off. Instead of reaching Ma- 
cao by one or two in the morning of the 
19th, we did not arrive until seven in the 
evening of that day. I had so far re- 
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covered as to be able to write. to Mr. R., 
explaining briefly our situation, &c. We 
had not been at anchor more than half an 
hour when he came down, and with him 
Mrs. R. I was conveyed to their house, 
where we have been ever since treated with 
the most unexampled kindness.** 


Australasia. 


' NEW SOUTH WALES. 


FINANCES OF THE COLONY. 

All offlcial account of the revenue of the 
colony, and its appropriation, for the year 
18110, appears in the Sydney pajiers. The 
following is an abstract 

Receipts. Disbursements.^ 

Ordinary Revenue 99,1)71 Civil 42,19fi 

Extraoruinaiics .. .^,974 .Fudicial 20.073 

Arrears collected. . 4,0..9 Military (i.iWa 

Miscellaneous 24,497 


107.t«a l»2.79ft 

Balance of 1829> •• • l,34(i Balance 10,410 

£109,20!) £l09,2(H) 


Thus, it would appear, that this colony, 
after paying all its own charges, civil, ju- 
dicial, and military, and securing the sum 
of .£l7,ii(X). to the trustees of clergy and 
school lands (included in the miscellaneous 
charges), has a surplus of £lGi4iO, neatly 
one-sixth of its ordinary revenue. Rut 
there arc considerable sums expended at 
home on account of the colony, and voted 
annually by parliament, wliich arc not in- 
cluded in the above statement ; these, we 
fear, would put the balance on the other 
side. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

The Press,- - The Tasmanian has merged 
ill the Colonial Timest 

The Muse if Tasmania . — Parody on 
Goldsmith. 

Lines upon Mrs. ’a spilling a Cup of Tea 

over lier Silk Dress, in Macquaric-street. 
When lovely woman tilts her saucer. 

She finds, too late, that tea will stain ! 

What ever made a lady crosses 7 
What art can set all right again 7 
Alas ! with indignation burning, 

French cliaik she sees will never do ! 

Her gown is spoiled ; in vain is turning ! 

The envious tea has soaked quite through ! 
Oh I that site could, more silk procuring. 

Try a new breadth ! but, silk there’s not ! 
Then say what art, these evils curing. 

Shall sooth the hapless fair one’s lot 7 
The only art her fault to cover. 

To hide the stain from every eye. 

And wear an unsolled dress above her. 

Of pr^er colour, is— to dyr. 

Hobart Town, 16M May, 1U31. 


SWAN RIVER. 

Letters from Freemantle, dated so late 
as June 20tli, give a more favourable ac- 


count of the settlement and caution peo- 
ple in Europe against trusting theexagge- 
rated statements put forth by the jealousy 
of the old colonists, <*is well as those of 
over sanguine settlers. About 200 acres 
of wheat are up, looking extremely well. 
The exploration of the country over the 
Darling range had afforded good prospects ; 
and the branch colonies on Murray’s Ri - 
ver, at Port Augusta and King George’s 
Sound, are said to he flourishing. A new 
harbour, well situated, has been discovered 
to the .south of Cape Lewin, with superior 
land about it. 


iillaliagadcar. 

Cape of Good Hope papers to tlie 8tli 
of October, contain late advices from Ma- 
dagascar. The French had withdrawn 
from the sliores of that i.sland, and only re- 
mained at the Isle of St. Mary’s. There 
still remained traders up the North, where 
the French government claimed posses- 
sion of the land : but the ships of the line 
and the troops were withdrawn, and it was 
not expected the attack would he renewed, 
as it had proved a most impolitic measure 
on the part of the French. The Queen 
had behaved exceedingly kind to the En- 
glish missionarie.s, forwarding all their 
packages free of expense into tlie interior, 
except those of beer, wine, or spirits. 
The laws of the country forl)id the use of 
ardent spirits, and the law is in force in 
Imcrma; on the coast, however, spirits arc 
freely used. The resolution of the people 
to resist the claims of the French, appears 
to be very decided. The ambassador is said 
to have returned much mortified. He was 
allowed to proceed within three miles of 
the capital, but was not permitted to pro- 
ceed further. Prosperity was returning 
with pCace. Houses were being built in 
Tamatave ; the village is about to he laid 
out on a new plan, streets to be made 
straight, inferior houses ))ulled down, and 
other improvements. The trade was ra- 
pidly increasing. 


Sriftr Rch a>ra, 

Wc have heard with the utmost dismay 
and sorrow, that Mecca, Judda, and Me- 
dina have been completely depopulated by 
a dreadful disease, the nature of which is 
not yet known. Fifty thousand persons 
have been carried off by it, among whom 
we may mention the Governor of Mecca. 
It broke out at the beginning of May, 
when all the pilgrims had collected at 
Mecca, in ponsequence, it is supposed, of 
want of water.^^om. Gaz. Aug. 10. 
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Calcutta* 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

ALLOWANCKS TO K1NG*S OFFlCk:R8. 

Fort jyUliam, Juried, 1831. — With re- 
ference to G.O.*s of the 26'th March 1830, 
the Vice President in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the following paragraph of 
a military letter, from the Hun. the Court 
of Directors, dated the 9th Feb. 1831, be 
published in General Orders. 

** In reference to our despatch in this 
department, dated 9th Sept. 1829, para- 
graphs 32 and 33, in which we prohibited 
the grant of Company’s allowances ** to 
King’s officers holding staff appointments 
but not attached to regiments on the India 
establishment, we have to acquaint you 
that, in consequence of representations 
which have been made to us of the hardship 
of that order, as applicable to officers who 
were in India at the time of its promulga- 
tion, we have resolved to limit its operation 
to the cases of officers having been appointed 
from this country subsequently to the date of 
tills despatch, because we arc of opinion that 
staff officers so circumstanced might, and 
we think should, be on the strength of re- 
giments serving in India. Any deviation 
in respect to officers of the royal engineers 
and artillery, who are ineligible to hold a 
regimental appointment on the Indian es- 
tablishment, can only be allowed on a 
previous recognition of their appointments 
by us, and our express authority of the 
charge.” 

PBKSIOKS AND ALLOWANCKS TO OFFICERS 
WOUNDED IN ACTION. 

Fort William, June 5t 1831. — The Hon. 
the Vice President in Council is pleased to 
direct the publication in G.O.’s of the fol- 
lowing extract of a military letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, dated Feb. 16, 
1831, and of a new set of regulations for the 
grant of pensions and gratuities to officers 
wounded in action lately established in his 
Majesty’s service therein referred to : 

Par. 1. “ With reference to our military 
letters of the 28th March and 27th Nov. 
1818, we have now to transmit a new set 
of regulations for the grant of pensions 
and allowances to officers woiind^ in ac- 
tion lately established in his Majesty’s scr* 
vicei and we desire that the same may be 
promulgated at your presidency, with the 
modiBcations which we shall proceed to 
mention in lieu of the existing rules on 
the suliject, fVom the date of your receipt 
of this despatch. 


2. ** By these regulations, certain gratui- 
ties are payable to staff officers liaving re- 
ference to the pay of their appointments, 
and if the officers of our service were to 
receive gratuities calculated according to 
their staff' salaries, they would receive a 
higlicr rate of remuneration than officers of 
his Majesty’s service similarly circum- 
stanced, contrary to our intention, which is 
to put the two services on an ef|ual footing 
in respect to gratuities as well as to pen- 
sions. 

3. “ We have therefore restdved, that 
the' gratuities payable to officers of our 
service, both staff and regimental, under 
this regulation, shall be those which a 
King’s officer similarly circumstanced 
would receive from his >1.*ijesiy’s govern- 
ment, and they are therefore to be calcu- 
lated according to the rates of pay, both 
staff and regimental, now in use in his 
Majesty’s service. 

4. “ It is however to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that we have been induced to 
authorize the King’s rates of |)ay, in this 
instance, because it would not otiterwise 
be practicable to maintain that peri’ect 
equality between the two services, which 
it is our wish to preserve, anj in the case 
of the ordinary pay of the Indian officers 
is accomplished by a deduction from so 
much of the Indian allowances of a King’s 
officer as his pay exceeds that of an officer 
of the same rank in our service.” 

Regulation. 

1st. If an officer shall receive a wound 
in action which shall occasion the loss of 
an eye or a limb, or the total use of a limb, 
or shall receive bodily injury fully equal to 
the loss of a limb, he may be eligible to 
receive a gratuity in money of one year’s 
full pay of the regimental rank, or staff 
appointment held hy him at the time he 
was wounded. 

2d. If an officer shall be wounded in 
action, and it shall appear, upon an inspec- 
tion made of him by a board of army me- 
dical officers, assembled by order of the 
secretary at war, that such an officer has, 
in consequence of bis wound, lost a limb 
or an eye, or has totally lost the use of a 
limb, or that he has sustained a severe in- 
jury in action fully equal in every respect 
to the loss of a limb, he may be recom- 
mended to his Majesty for a pension at the 
rate fixed in the annexed scale for the rank 
held by him when he was wounded, and 
commencing one year after the wound was 
received, the continuance of which shall 
depend upon subsequent examinations be- 
fore the Military Medical Board. 

3d. If the officer shall have lost more 
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tliuri one limb or eye, he may beVecom- 
iiieiided for a pension for each limb or eye 
so lost in action. 

4lh. If the wound received by an officer 
in action shall be so severe in its permane'lit 
effects as to be nearly equal, but not fully 
equal, to the loss of a limb, such officer 
may be recommended for a gratuity of 
eighteen months* full pay of his regimental 
rank or staf!' appointment held by him 
when wounded, in which case no pension 
shall, at any subsequent time, be granted 
to him under ibis regulation. 

.'Jtb. If any wound received in action 
shall be certified to be severe and danger- 
ous. but ill its permanent effects not equal 
to the loss of a limb, the officer receiving 
sncli wound may, in consideration of the 
expense uttending the cure thereof, receive 
a gratuity, varying according to tlie nature 
of the case, of from tliree tot welve months* 
full pay of the regimental rank or staff' ap- 
pointment held by him at the time be was 
wounded. 

6*. If an officer shall have held a pension 
fora wound received in action for a term of 
five years, and shall have been examined 
twice at the least before a board of army 
medical officers, he may be recommended 
for the permanent continuance of such pen- 
sion ; but if the officer, before the expiration 
of the term of five years^ shall have so far 
recovered that his wound or injury is not 
fully equal to the loss of a limb, then he 
shall cease to receive such pension, and 
sliall have a gratuity of full pay according 
to the degree of bis injury as laid down in 
article 5. 

7tli. If w'itbin the period of five years 
after a wound has been received an officer 
does not apply for the pension, or applying 
for it the wound shall not have been per- 
manently equal to the loss of a limb, such 
officer's claim to a pension sliall not at any 
subsequent period be entertained. 

8th. No gratuity or allowance for any 
wound sliall be granted after the lapse of 
five years from the time the wound was 
received. 

9th. No pension for the loss of one eye 
from a wound received in action shall he 
granted, unless the actual loss of vision 
shall have occurred within five years after 
tlie wound was received, and be solely at- 
tributable to sucii w'oiind. 

10th. As a general rule the pension shall 
be granted according to regimental rank, 
but in cases in which officers with brevet 
rank shall have been employed at the time 
they were wounded in discharge of duties 
superior to those attached to the regimental 
commissions, the pensions shall 1^ given 
according to the brevet rank. 

llth. These pensions being granted as 
a compensation for the permanent disabi- 
lity sustained by wounds received in action, 
may be held together with, any other pay' 
and allowances to which an officer may 'be 


entitled, without any deduction on account 
thereof. 

(Signed) IIenht Hardince. 


Scale referred to in the irrcceding Reflations. 


Hanks. 


Rates of 
Pensions. 


£ii50 


Field marshal, general, or lieii-^ Tol)cspc- 
tenant general, commanding >cially con- 

in chief at the time j sldcre<l. 

Lieutenant general ^*‘100 

Major general or brigadier ge-1 
iicral coinmniuliug a briga<lej 

Colonel 

Lieutenant coluiif‘1 

Adjutant general 

•* Qiniiler-master general ... 

•Deputy adjiilaut general if '^.^.'500 
chief of the clepartineiit..., 

•Deputy quarter-master gene- | 

ral if ditto 

Inspector of hospitals 

Major commanding £250 

Major 

•Deputy adjutant general / jro(X) 

* Deputy quarter-master general T 
Deputy inspector of hospitals... j 

Captain 

’'Assistant adjutant geneial .. 

•Deputy ditto 

• Assistant quarter- master gene- 

ral 

•Deputy ditto 

•See. to commander of forces., , I 

•Aid-de-camp ^V-ClOO 

•Major of brigade 

Surgeon staff regimental 

Paymaster 

•Judge advocate 

Physician 

Purveyor 

Chaplain 

Lieutenant 1 

Adjutant.... > £lO 

Assistant surgeon } 

Cornet 

£nsign... 

Second lieutenant 

Volunteer classing as cornet or I 

<‘»sign V 

Regimental quarter-master.., ' 

Apothecary 

Hospital assistant 

Veterinary Surgeon 

Deputy purveyor 

The officers marked thus • to have the 
allowance according to their army rank, if 
they prefer it. 

(This regulation has been promulgated 
at tlie other presidencies). 


CRUELTY TO NATIVES. — ‘EKSIOK HADDEN. 

Fort Wiiliamf June St 1831, — His Exc. 
the Right Hon. the Commander-in-chief 
having brought to the notice of the Vice 
President in Council the proceedings of a 
Station Court of Inquiry held at Benares 
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on tlie 12th April last, to investigate the 
circumstances attending an assault com. 
niitted by Ensign D. Hadden, of the 55th 
regt. N.I.; on Goordial Sing, a sepoy of 
the 24(h N.I. ; and it appearing that £n. 
sign Hadden did, without cause, heat the 
said sc))oy in a wanton and cruel inanniT 
on the pth of that month, the Vice Presi- 
dent in Council, with reference to repeated 
General Orders on the subject of cruelty 
to natives, proposes to submit the case for 
the orders of the lion, the Court of Direc- 
tors, and desires that Eiiign Hadden, on 
the receipt of this order at Uenarcs, be 
removed from all military duty, with per- 
mission to reside at any station of the 
army under this presidency, receiving the 
pay, half-batta, and gratuity of liis regi. 
mental rank, pending the decision of the 
Hon. Court. 

Tlie major general commanding the Be- 
nares division will be pleased to report to 
the adjutant general of the army the station 
at which Ensign Hadden may choose to 
reside. 

BCRHAMrORE CIIUKAR OURH. 

Fort iniliam, June 10, 1831. — Tlie 
troops at Berhamporc having lieen reduced 
to two regiments, the offices of brigadier 
and of brigade major at that station are 
abolished. The staff duties at Berham- 
pore will be performed under the existing 
regulations of the service. 

The appointment of garrison engineer 
and executive officer of Cliiinar Gurh is 
abolished. 

DEllLI PROVINCIAL BATTALION. 

Fort JVUfiani, July 1, 1831. — The Hon. 
the Vice President in Council is pleas(*d to 
direct, that the Dehli provincial battalion 
be disbanded on the 1st of September next, 
in conformity with detailed instructions 
with which the officer commanding the 
corps will be furnished. 

From the date speciHed, or as soon after 
as the accounts of the men can be adjusted, 
the adjutant and European non-commis- 
sioned staff of the battalion will be at the 
disposal of his Exc. the Commander-in- 
chief: the books and other public records 
being deposited in the office of the brigade 
major at Dehli. 

AXLOWANCBS TO EMOlNEElt, OFFICERS. 

Fort William, July 15, 1831. — The 
Hon. the Vice President in Council di- 
rects the publication in General Orders of 
the following extract froiln a military letter 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors, 
dated the 20th July 1830 : 

** We now think it proper to direct, that 
no engineer officer not employed as a prin- 
cipal, or in charge of public works, shall 
receive any other allowances than those of 
his regimental rank." 
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ABSENTEE ALLOWANCES. 

Fort William, July 22, 1831.— The 
Government General Orders, No. 48 of 
1825, direct that no allowances be passed 
to any officer on leave of absence from 
this presidency on medical certificate be- 
yond a period of two years. It being 
found to be necessary to fix a limit with 
respect to leave of absence within the ter- 
ritories under this presidency, it is now 
directed that no allow'aticc be passed hence- 
forth to any officer who may be absent 
from his duty on medical ccAificate be- 
yomV the prescribed limit of two years, 
with the exception of officers who proceed 
to sea, who will receive additional leave for 
the periods requisite for reaching tlie pre- 
sidency for the purpose of embarkation, 
and again for rejoining their corps or sta- 
tions on their return from sen, with the al- 
lowances to which they may be entitled 
for those additional periods. 

NEW URESS FOB OmCERS. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, July 12, 18.31. 
—The Commander-in-chief is pleased to 
notify, for the inforniatidn and guidance 
of officers of the infantry, that a complete 
nniforni, comprising the articles detailed 
in the margin,* has been received from the 
Court of Directors and lodged in the of- 
fice of the Clothing Board in Fort William. 

The Commander-in-chief leaves it to 
the convenience of officers who are already 
provided with uniforius to wear them out 
ns they are ; but officers w hose nppoint- 
inents may take place subsequently to the 
dale of this order are required to conform 
in the preparation of their dress to the pat- 
terns herein alluded to, to which access 
w'ill be olitaincd on application to the se- 
cretary to the Clothing Board. 

Such parts of the dress regulations, dated 
24th Jan. 1828 and 9lh Sept. 1829, as are 
not cancelled by the provisions of this 
order, are to remain in force; and his 
Excellency strictly prohibits any deviation 
from the dress now established lor the in- 
fantry. 

XllLITART OFFICERS IJOLDIKO CIVIL 
ArrOINTXlENTS. 

Fort iniliam, July 29, 1831.-1116 

Hon. the Vice President in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the following G.O. 
by the Right Hon. the Governor General 
be published for the information of the 
army. 

General Order, 

Simla, July 4, 1831. — A specific refe- 
rence having been made to the Governor 

* 1 Scarlet cloth coat, 1 ditto shell jacket, 1 
blue frock coat, 2 pairs of skirt ornaments, 1 
colonel’s epaulette, 1 lieutenant coluneVs ditto, 1 
major's ditto, 1 captain's ditto, 1 subaltcni's ditto, 
1 captain’s wing, 1 subaltern’s ditto, 1 fu21 dress 
rap, 1 feather for ditto, 1 green tuft fox ditto. 
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General upon the subject of the riglit of 
military men employed in any civil branch 
of the array, or under the civil adrainis> 
tration of government, to take military 
command by virtue of their commissions 
'when entitled by seniority to claim the 
same, ii has been deemed necessary to lay 
down a general rule applicable to the ser- 
vices of the three presidencies. The fol- 
lowing order has accordingly been passed 
with tlic concurrence of bis Kxc. the Com- 
mandcr-in.cbief of liis Majesty’s and of 
the Flon. Company’s forces in India. 

Military men, when bolding situations 
in any civil branch of the army or under the 
civil administration of government, cannot 
be allowed to claim or exercise the right of 
command as senior officers, by virtue, of 
their commissions, wiilif)ut first resigning 
and relinquishing their civil employ or 
situations. 

The distinctions and advantages of com- 
mand are claimahlc only by those who 
are in the exercise of their profession, 
may be called upon for military duties, 
and arc liable to the privations and hard- 
ships of active service, lly accepting civil 
employ a military man obhiins present 
exemption from the severer duties of his 
profession, and gemeraily superior emolu- 
ments; he cannot therefore he permitted to 
unite with the ud vantages of this line of 
service the privilege of asserting a claim to 
supersede those who, in the routine of 
duty and of promotion, heceme entitled to 
a military charge or command. 

The .ihove order is not intended to apply 
to oflicers placed with detachments, or 
otherwise, in the temporary charge of dis- 
tricts hy military authority, pending opera- 
tions, nlthongli performing civil tliities in 
consequence of such an appointment. Kiii- 
ploymciit of this description may fall to 
any officer in the course of his professional 
service, and cannot, therefore, he consi- 
dered to involve any forfeiture of military 
privileges. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

ASSISTANT-SUllGEON FLK^llNG. 

Jfmii- Quarters y Simla, June 13, 1831, 
— At a European General Court-Martial 
rc-assembled at Sccrole, Benares, on the 
IGtli May 1831, of which Lieut. Col. P. 
T. Comyn, 24tli regt. N.I., is president, 
Mr. Assist. Siirg. Frederick Fleming, of 
the 28tli regt. N.I., was arraigned on the 
following charges : 

Charges . — “ 1st. For contumacious and 
disrespectful conduct towards me, his im- 
mediate commanding officer, in -words 
conveyed in a letter to tlie address of the 
officiating adjutant of the 28tli regt. N.l.., 
bearing date 24tli March 1831. 

2. For conduct highly insiihordinate 
and disrespectful to me, as set forth in a 
letter bearing date 25tli March 1831, to 
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the address of the officiating adjutant; 
the whole and every part of which being 
subversive of military discipline, and in 
breach of the articles of w’ar.** 

(Signed) S. Newton, Lieut.Col., 
Comm. 28th regt. 

Ufioii wliith charges the court came to 
the following decision ; 

Fimling, — “ 'I’he court having maturely 
weighed and considered what has appeared 
on the part of the prosecution, together 
with what the prisoner has urged in his 
defence, is of opinion that he is guilty of 
the whole of the charges preferred against 
him. 

Sentence. — “ The court having foimd 
the prisoner, Mr. Assist. Surg. Frederick 
Fleming, 28lli regt. N.I., guilty of the 
charges preferred against him, docs sen- 
tence him to he suspended frutii rank and 
pay for the space of four calendar months.’* 
Approved, 

(Signed) Dai.mousie, 

Commaiifler-iii. chief. 

The suspension awarded to Assist. Surg. 
Frederick Fleming, 28th regt. N.l., is to 
commence from the date of the publication 
of this order at Benares. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

P.ditlcnl Unpnrtmpfnt. 

.7ul,v 22. Mr. G. T. laisbiiigton, first assistant to 
resident and chief conniiisKioner at Dellii. 

Mr. J. r. Oubi>ins, second assistant to ditto. 

Mr. n. Fit7!‘{orald, an assistant to ditto ditto. 

21). Mr. T. II. Maddock, resident at Gatiuau- 
dlioo. 

jiitji'. r>. rapt, Adam White, .Wth N.I., political 
agent in lIppiT Assam. 

Lieut. J. Matlhic, European regt., civil as.sis< 
taut to agent to Governor General on north-east 
frontiers. 

Gcncrril Department. 

.Tnlif U). Mr. E. Uentall, assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue anil rlriaiit 14t)i or Moorshe- 
dabad division. 

Mr. A. Hidwcll, assistant under commissioner 
of revenue and circuit 20th or Ilurdwan division. 

2(». Mr. R H. (Larrett, assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit LHh or Dacca divi- 
sion. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Wead-Quarttrit, Mm/ 17, 1^31. — The following 
division orders confirmed ; Capt. C. R. W. Lane, 
2d N.I., to have charge of commissariat of Dina- 
poTc division, in room of Capt. Mull, app. a major 
of brigade; date 2d May. — Assist. Surg. H. Fal- 
coner to perform medical duties at Seharunimrc 
during absence on leave of Surg. Royle; date 
7th Nlay. 

53rf N.l. Lieut. H. W. J. Wilkinson, Cth regt., 
to officiate as interp. and qu. mast, till further or- 
ders (there being no officcc. properly qualified in 
regt.). — This cancels app. of Lieut. 11. L. R. Char- 
tcris in G.O. 21 st April. 

Assist. Surg. J. R. Bricn and James Stewart app. 
to European regiment .at Agra. 

Ens. A. C. Rainey, 25th N.I., exempted from 
future examination in native languages. 

May 19. — Surg. J. F. Royle posted to 42d N.l. 

Fort Wfliimn, June 10, IML — Ir^fhntry. Major 
P. M. Ilay to be lieut. col., v. E. Simons, dec., 
with rank from2l8t Jan. RDl, v. G. P. Baker, re- 
tired. 
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Rijiht Wing Rurop, Regt. Capt. and Brev. Ma- 
wr Joseph Orchard to be major, Lieut. John S. 
Pitts to be cant, of a comp., and Ens. John O. 
Gerrard to be heut., from 15th Dec. ItLiO. in sue. 
to R. Ledlie retired. — Supemum. Ens. J. W. Ben* 
nett brought on effective strength of regt. 

63d N.L Lieut. Ninian Lewis to be capt. of a 
comp., ftom lUth May 1831. v. W. Bigncll, dec.-~ 
SupOTniim. Lieut. F. A. Williamson brought on 
effective strength of regt. 

66M N,I, Capt. Win. James to be major, Lieut. 
Hugh Troup to be capt. of a romp., and Ens. 
Geo. Nugent to belleut., from 21st Jan. 1831, in 
sue. to P. M. Hay, prom. — Supernum. Ens. Henry 
Hollings brought on effective strength of regt. 

Assist. Siirg. John Forsyth to be siirg., v. J. Cas- 
tell, retired, witli rank from 7th May 1831, v. C. 
Hunter, dec. 

Medical Board, The following appointments 
made to fill vacancy occasioned ny demise of C. 
Hunter, Esq., 3d member of Board : — J. Browne, 
Esq., officiating 3d member, to be 3d member and 
to officiate as 2d member ; Superintending Surg. 
Robert Llmond to officiate as 3d member. 

Surg. Thomas Tweedic to be a superintending 
surgeon on estab., in sue. to J. Browne, perma* 
ncntlyapp. to Medical BoartL 

Cadet of Engineers H. Siddons admitted on es* 
tablishment. — Cadets of Artillery T. J.W. Hunger- 
ford and David Reid admitted on ditto.— Cadets of 
Infantry J. H. Fergusson and F. H. Hawtrey ad- 
mitted on ditto. — Mr. John M*Cosh admitted on 
ditto as an assist, surgeon. 

Capt.C. Fitzgerald, a brigade major on establlah- 
ment, remanded to his regiment. 


Head-Quarters, May 2.3.— The following division 
Older confirmed : Assist. Surg. J. Davenport to 
perform civil and military medical duties at Azim- 
gurh, and Assist. Surg. C, J. Macdonald to afford 
medical aid to detachment of artillery at Benares : 
date 4th May. 

Maj. Gen. James Watson, c.u., of H.M. service, 
to command Cawnpore division of army. 

Lieut. J. N. Rind, .37th N.L, to do duty with 
pioneers during absence of Lieut. Alston, on leave. 

Suig. H. Guthrie, posted to 5()th N.I. 

May 24. — Assist. Surg. T. B. Hart to afford me- 
dical aid to convalescents at Landour during indis- 
position of Surg. Leslie, as a temporary' arrange- 
meut i date of order loth May. 

8d L.C, Lieut. R. P. Penefathcr to be adj., in 
room of Lieut. Christie, proceeded to Europe. 

May 25. — The following division and regimental 
orders confirmed : Assist. Surg. M. Me N. Rind Uf 
take medical charge, temporarily, of 17th N.I.; 
date 2lhh April. — Assist. Surg. J. McRae to do 
duty with horse artillery at Meerut during ab- 
sence at Landour of Assist. Surg. Cain]ibcll ; date 
13th May. — Assist. .Surg. C. McKinnon to take 
medical charge, temporarily, of 48th N.I. ; date 
27th April. — Lieut. C. II. W intour to officiate as 
InteR). and qu. mast, to .’Kkl N.L, as a temp, ar- 
rangement; date 6th May. 

.Surg. Isaac Jackson posted to 26th, and Surg. 
John M. Todd to 25th N.I. ® 


Parker, as a temp, arrangement: date of order 9th 
April. 

June 1.— Ens. W. Kennedy, 7bth, to do duty 
with 11th N.I., at Barrackporc, from 1st July till 
1st Oct. ia31. 

June 2. — Assist. .Surg. II. J. Thornton to do duty 
in hospital of H.M. 4i)th regt. ; date of order 15lh 
May. 

Assist. Surg. J. Hope to do duty under Superin- 
tending Surg. at Allahabad. 

Lieut. Charles C’heapc, 51st N.I., to do duty 
with corps of pioneers, v. Spoltiswoode. 

Cadet T. .Sturrock, at his own request, to do 
duty with 33d N.I. at Cawnpore. 

June 6. — Lieut. T. G. Mesham, 38th N.L, 
exempted from future examination in native lan- 
guages. 

asth N.I, Lieut. T. G. Mesham to be interp. 
and qu. mast., v. Lieut. Burney app. to command 
escort with resident at Ava. 

60th N.I, I.ieut. J. Graham to be adj., v. White 
prom. 

June 7.— Capt. J. Barclay, 4th L.C., to have 
charge of recruits for Europ. regt. lately arri\ ed 
from Europe, and to proceed with them to Agra 
by water; date of order 19th May. 

\63d N.I. Ens. W. C. Hollings, 51st N.T., to offi- 
ciate as interp. and qu. mast, till further orders 
(there being no qualified officer in rqgt.). 

Fort William, June 24. — Engineers. Lieut. Col 
Duncan McLeod to be col.. Major Joseph Taylor 
to be lieut. col., Capt. John Colvin to oe major, 
and Ist-Licut. John T. Boileuu to be capt., from 
18th June 1831, in sue. to T. llobCTtson dec. — 
Supemum. Ist-Lieut. R» S. Master brought on 
effective strength of re,it. 

Dr. Falconer to perform medical duties of 
civil station of Sehar unpore during absence of 
Surg. Royle, on visit to hill provinces. 

The name of Lieut. G. Campbell. 6th L.C., to 
be discontinued on strength of army, that gentle- 
man having removed to civil service. 

Assist. Surg. B. C. Sully, at his own request, 
placed at disposal of Commander -In-chieL 

The undermentioned officers of corps of engi- 
neers placed at disposal of Military Roard, with 
same rate of allowance as received by officers of 
their rank when attached to sapper and miner 
corps : — 2d-Lieut. Thos. Renny to be attached to 
suiierinteiident and director of fountiery, for em- 
ployment in his department ; Cadet Geo H. Fagan 
to do duty under executive engineer at Delhi. 


Head-Quarters, June 8, }), nnd 10. — The follow- 
ing division and station orders conflnnetl : Assist. 
Surg. J. Harvey to take meilical charge of Capt. 
Barclay’s detachment of Europ. recniits proceeding 
to Agra, and Assist. Surg. S. Wimlxilt to proceed 
to Berhoinpore ; date 2 1st May. — Assist. Surg. O. 
Smith to do duty with Europ. regt. at Agra, as a 
temp. arrangement; date 26th May.— Assist. Surg. 
A. M, Me K. Minto to proceed by water to Agra ; 
date 18th May.— Assist. Surg. C '. B. Hnndysiile to 
do duty with H.M. 26th Foot ; date 23d May. 


Assist. Surg. C. J. Macdonald posted to 49th, and 
Assist. Surg. John Bowronto24th N.I. 

MaySfi. — 26th N.I. Ens. A. C. Rainey to be In- 
terp. and qu. master. 

Fort William, June l7.-Lleut.C. R. Whinfleld, 
regt. of artillery, to be capt. by brevet, from 8th 
Juno llKll. . 


Fort William, July 1.— Surg. J. M. Macra to 
officiate as garrison surg. of Fort William, until 
further notice. 

July 8 — Ens. H. Wyndham, 2d N.I., permitted, 
at his own request, to resign service of Hon. Com- 
pany. 


Assist. Commiss^ G. Bachman transferred to 
nvalid establishmeal. 

Head-Quarters, May 28.— The following division 
orders confirmed : Capt. Lawrehce, 67th regt., 
to do duty with 55th N.I. till 10th Nov.— Lieut. 
W. Elliott, 27th N.I., toact asa^. to detachment 
stationed at Husslngabad ; date 11th May.— Assist. 
Sui g,j^ Gindeis to do duty with 35th N.L ; date 

;‘/fithaa|»p.,*ffiited 2l8t April, of Ens. S. C. Starkey 
f . twj^yajt a as Interp. and qu. roost, to 63d N.I., 

J -lihr 31— Comet W. H. Hall to act as adj. to 6th 
.^ L^c;llfll!i^gllldM|xllitto of Lieut, and Actii^ Adj. 


Head-Qunj'tets, June Hand 16. — The following 
Station and r^mental orders confirmed ; Lieut, 
and Adj. R. H. Turnbull, 24th N.L, to act as 
station staff' at Benares, during absence of Assist. 

Adj. General; date 26th May Ens. G. M. Hill to 

act as adj. to a detachment of IJth N.I. proceeding 
on escort duty: date 3d June. 

Fort William, July 22. -26th N.I. Lieut. John 
H. Vanrenen to be capt. of a comp., from 3d July 
1831, V. A. A. Wllllaroson dec. — Supernum. Lieut. 
J. B. Flower brought on effective strength of regt. 

Assist. Surg. Thomas S. Child to be Burg.,ilh}m 
13th July 1831, v. D. Ramsay, dec. * 

Cadet of S^neen L. Hill admitted on csta* 
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blUlimcnt.-— Mr. W. E. Watson admitted on ditto 
ns an assist, siirfrcon. 


Head-Quarterst July 1. — Assisi. Surg. A. Me 
Denial 1 Stuart app. to .Ith local horse, but to con- 
tinue to do duty with 43d N.f. until 1st Oct. 

Assist. Surg. John Hope to join and do duty in 
hospital of H.M. :i8th Fenit. 

July 2. — Lieut. W. E. Andrews to act as adj. to 
73d N.I.durlngabsence, on leave, of Ideut- Tho- 
mas ; date of order IDth June. 

Lieut. C. Fowlo, (j.'ith, permitted tn do duty with 
34th N.I., at Oarrarkiiorc, till 1st Nov. 

Julyii.—^th N.I. Lieut. W. H. U. Uoland to Iks 
adj., V. Teinpler, pennitted to resign nppn in tincnt. 

Lieut. C. Cooper, 23d, to do duty with ,'f3rh 
N.I., at Almorah, from 10th Aug. until 20lh Nov. 

July 7.-— Ens. 1!. A. Morricson, .52d, at ids own 
request, removed to C3il N.I., to fill a vac<uicy in 
latter regiment. 


Fort Williamt JulyfiO.—Ctth N.L Capt James 
Erkford to be major, and Lieut, .lames Stevens to 
lx; capt. of a comp., from Itlth July 13,11, in sue. to 
W. P. Cooke, dec. ~ Supernum. Lieut. Hcrlx'tt 
Apperley brought on effective strength of regt. 

Assist. Surg. A. Simstm app. to medical duties 
of station of Mehidporc, v. (iraliaiii, prom. 

Assist. Surg. II. Hurt app. to medical duties of 
civil station of ll. iileali, v. Mcl'herson, prom. 

Surg. Frinl. Corbyii to olficiale as garrison sur- 
geon of Ft)rt William, v. Playfair, app. an ofll- 
ciating superintending surgeon, as a temp, ar- 
rangement. 

HtMd-Quarterg, July 11 and 12,— The ftdlowing 
division orders confirmed:— Lieut. P, C. Keiller, 
dth N.I., and Assist. Surg. A. Kcir, to join Capt. 
JIarclay’s deiachincut of European recruits pro- 
ceeding to Agra; date 31st Juno. — Assist. Surg. C. 
Newton, 35tn regt. to take medical ch.-trge of A'ld 
N.L, as a temp, arrangement : date 23lh J unc. 

July 14.— Lieut. R. L. Burnett to act as adj. to 
54th N.I. during alisence, on leave, of Lieut, and 
Adj. Bcataon; date of order ist July. 

(Tadet If. .Siddons, of engineers, to do duty with 
cur|is of sappers and miners at Delhi. 

Fort Williamt July 211.— Lieut. Thomas Nicholl, 
regt. of artillery, to be capt. by brevet, from 23d 
July 1U31. 

.Surg. J. Ranken, m.d., to bo civil surgeon at 
Delhi, and to have charge of Insane Hospital in 
that city. 

Aug, 5.— .Supernum. 2-Lieut. Richanl Maude 
brought on elfhetive strength of regt. of anil., from 
2d Aug. 1831, V. W. M. Craig, dec. 

Cadets rtf Artillery John Ali;;TCTomhlo, G. Ivirby, 
and Thos. liacon, admitted on estab. 

Major W. Price, 20th N.L, late examiner in 
College of Fort William, uhtced at disposal of 
Coni.-ln-chief for regimental duty. 

Assist. Surg. C. Macintyre apn. to medical duti» 
in Arracan, v. Assist. Surg. Sully. 

Siipemuin. 1st. Lieut. IK. P. llegbic brouglit on 
dfcrtlve strength of artillery Tcgt., from lOth 
April 1831, V. It. Jackson, dec. 

Head-Quarterst July 15. — Kurop. Regt. Ens. Ly- 
saght to be adj., v. Potts, prom. 

Returned to duty from Europe.— June 10. Maj. 
R. C. Faithful, 14th N.L— Capt. J. W. Stiles, .‘loth 
N.I.— Capt. J. £. Watson, 50ih N.L— Lieut. J. U. 
Fenton, 67th N.I. — Lieut. K. W. Deatson, 72d 
N.L— 17« lat-Lieut. P. Jackson, regt. of artil — 
Surg. I. Jackson.— 24. Assist. Surg. J. Barlxfr.— 
Aug. 5. Lieut. J. T. Lane, regt. of artlL— F'ns. 
Geo. Johnston, 45th N,L 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe*— July 22. Lieut. R. P. Alcock, 45th 
N.L, for health (to proceed from Madras).— 2!i. 
2d-Lieut. W. M. Craig, regt. of artil., for health. 
— Sut|[. James Hall, for health.— 30. Lieut. Geo. 
Asiat. Jour. Vol. 7. No, N.S. 


Gri.^llhs, 13th N. I., on private aflairs.— L''eut. G. 
R. ilircli, rc«gt. of artil,, for bcailh (to proccetl 
from St. Helena). 

To Straifjf of Malnren.—Awf'. !i. Lieut. Geo. 
Tylcc, 53d N.L, for four months, for health. 

To New South Wales. — July 1. Assist. Surg. 
Win. Jacob, for two years, for health. 

ToCnpeo/ditod Hope.— Aug. R. Capt. J. ILVan- 
renen, 25th N.L, for one year, on private aftairs. 

siiirriNG. 

Ariivnls In the Honghhiy. 

Ju/// 31. Ellen t Patterson, from Mauritius and 
Mailras. — 1. Joseph Winter t Richardson, 

from New South Wales 1st June.— 3. iMdy Nugetit, 
Wimble, from London and Madras. — 8. Mount- 
stuart Rl phi n stone, Thormison, from London and 
Madras; Austen, Ladd, from China; and Ann, 
Stephens, from Singapore. 

DejHtrtures from Caleuttn. 

June Ifl. Childe Harold, I.eacli, for Singapore 
and China.— 10. American brig HwUon, Harris, 
for Boston.— 2.'i. Fifeshire, Cr-awley, for Mauri- 
tius.— Ju/;/ 4. Freak, B.arringlon, tor Singapore. 
— ^21. American ship Rome, Kennedy, for Boston, 
and Lwd Dawson, for l.ondon.— 24. Reso- 

lution, Gcares, for Mauritius. — 27. Nerhudda, Pa- 
trick, for Port Louis; and Print ice, for 

Mahie.—2f>. Phrefii.r, Drew, for Mauritius.— .'ML 
liarretto Junior, Thomas, for London, via Ma- 
dras.— 31. Planter, Steward, for M.iiiritiiis — Aug. 
4. Minerra, Robertson, for London — 7- Mian.t- 
stunrt Klphinstone, Ritchie, for Liverpool. — 8. 
Nandi, Priestinan, for Liverpool. 

Sailed frotn Saugor. 

June 2^. H. C.S. Lady Mole illc, Cliflord, for 
C!hina. — July 21. ILC. S. 77u/?»/c,v, Forbes, for 
ditto* — 24. 11. C.S. Fnrquhnrson, C!iuicksh:ink, for 
ditto. — 26. II. C.S. ransittart, Scott, for ditto. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niKTiis. 

May 14. At Dinapore, Mrs. David Johnston, 
of a daughter. 

1J». At llankeeporc, Mrs. II. G. Burnet, of a son. 
20. At Meerut, the lady of (Japl. (f. N. C. l!aiuii- 
bell, horse artillery, of a son (since dead). 

2i{. At Calcutta, tlie lady of PaiilJordan, Esq., 
of a son. 

31. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. Ilawklas, 
Bengal army, of a daughter. 

— At Dacca, Mrs. B. de Solminihnc, of a son. 
June A. At Calcutta, the wife of J. L. Duimett, 
veterinary surgeon, of a son. 

6. At Kisheiiugur. the lady of T. G. Vilwrt, 
Esq,, civil service, of a son. 

8. At theCooly Bniuir, Mrs. J. Hanlon, of a son. 
13. At Simla, the htily of Col. Sir R. Cunlitth, of 
a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. R. I.. Bolst, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. T. Fraser, of a son. 

17. At Calcutta, tlie lady of Signor Masoiii, of a 
son. 

24. At Landour, the lady of Capt. P. CTortlandt 
Anderson, of a son. 

28. At Baiileah, Mrs. J.imes Archer, of a son. 

July A. At Meerut, the lady of H. M. Elliot., 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

R. At Agra, the lady of i:ol. C. .S. Fagan, f;.n., 
commanding the troops at th;»t station, of a son. 

— At Landour, the lady of Lieut. W. Stuart 
Mententh, iJPth N.L, of ad.iugliter. 

6. At Mooradabad, the lady of A. Grotc, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

7. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. Dyer, 11. C. pilot 
service, of a sou. 

1(». At Diim Dum, the latly of Lieut. R. Ilors- 
fonl, artiihrry, of a son. 

n. At C:uttack, the wife of Mr.Wm.Uiiderwood, 
of a son. 

16. At Allah.’ibad, the lady of ('apt.T. Marsh.'ill, 
BengAl artillery, of a daughter. 

17. At Boohindshahur, near Meerut, tVcIady of 
M. J. Tierney, Esq., civil service, of a son. 

18. At Berhampnre, the lady of Lieut. Col. B.irt- 
ley, commanding H.M. 4iflh regt., of a son. 

{y) 
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2(). At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. W. Llndguist, 
of twin (Liuffliters. 

— In Suiulcr Street, Chowrlnghce, Mis. Charles 
Waller, of a son. 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs. M. R. Gardener, of a 
daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Wm. Gray, of a daughter. 

22. At Nautporc, the lady of Geo. Cuiiham, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

26. At Calcutta, Mrs. E. Webb, of son. 

28. At Calcutta, the lady of the Rev. W. V'.itcs, 
of a daughter. 

— At Biixar, the l.ndy of Lieut. G. M. Shercr, 
su1)-assist. II.C. stud, of a daughter. 

29. At ('alcutta, the lady of Capt. Gavin Young, 
of a daughter, still-born. 

— At Calcutta, ^Ir.s. Thos. llartlctt, of a son. 
3t). At Calcutta, the lady of F. H. Asphur, Es«i , 

of a son. 

31. At Fort William, the lady of Major Dund;is, 
of a daughter 

— At Calcutta, Mis. C. F. Kellner, of a ilaugluer. 
Avk.A, At Eiitally, Mrs. Capt. t.’has. Hell, of :i 

daughter. 

•— At (Calcutta, Mrs. M. (.'ockburn, of a son. 

6. At Calcutta, Mrs. L. Mendes, of .t son. 


MARKIACKS. 

March 14. At Juanpoor, W. A. Peacock, Estp, 
to Eliza Mathews, eldest daughter of W. Mathews, 
Esq., indigo planter. 

May^JfX At Calcutta, Andrew Wm. .Stone, Usq., 
indigo planter, to Miss Lucy Illack. 

38. At Calcutta, ('apt. J. .1. U. Uowman, of the 
H. C. bark Uront^htim, to Elizabeth, relict of the 
late Capt. W. W‘. Cockell. 

31. At CalcutlM, Mr. Tht-s. S. Ebljcrson to Miss 
Mary Earls. 

JunclW. At (.Calcutta, Mr. Joseph A. M.TisteiT, 
indigo ]iUmter, to Mary, daughter of the late Lieu'. 
Col. J. W. 'I’aylor, Bengal establish Jueut. 

18. At Howrah, Mr. G. Potter, head assistant at 
the H.C. botanical g.-irdeu, to Miss Allcorii, daugh- 
ter of the Ilev. Stiuucl Allcorn, of Maidstone, 
Kent. 

23. .At C.iloutta, Lieut, and Adj. Hugh C. Wil- 
son,' 2."^]) N.L, to Miss Eliza Falconer. 

2fi. At Calcutta, Mr. 1). D’Cruze to F.liz.ilK-th, 
daughte^f Mr. P. D'Silva. 

— At Ciilcutt.i, Mr. Vincent Rees to Miss C.ari>- 
liiic Resurreivao. 

27. At Chandernagote, Mr. P. J, F. Neuville to 
Miss A. R. Laforgue. 

July A. At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Francis Myers 
to Miss Frances Uii Bordieux. 

a. At Uenares, Mr. Jolui Brook to Miss Ann 
Harding. 

9. At (Calcutta, Mr. B. M. Satoor to Ann.a T., 
only daughter of the late 'Porous Car.aplet, Esq. 

18. At iJiiiapoor, Capt. 11. W. Farrington, 2d 
regLB.N. I., to Haiin.'in, widow of the late John 
James, Em]. 

20. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Legh to Miss Louisa 
Gego. 

— At Calcutta, James Field, Esq., (o Charlotte, 
second daughter of Gwirge Allx-i t .shLqqiard, Man- 
goe Lane. 

22. At Juanporc, George Merlins Bird, Esq., 
civil service, to Sarah Rohinson, youngest daugli- 
ter of the late Rev. David Brown. 

23. At Calcutt.'i, Mr. Charles Boyle, artillery, 
Dum Dura, to Miss Sarali Bagnall. 

27* At Calcutta, Mr. John Henry Grant to Miss 
Mary Anne Levadu. 

29. At Calcutta, Mr. Samuel Snuth to (?h.arlotte 
Winifred, daughter of the late Major John La 
Fleur. 

31. At Dacca, G. P. Thoma.s, E.s<i., 84 th regt. 
N.L, to Miss Albina Andrews. 

Ltitely, At Calcutta, G. T. F. Speed, Esq., of 
the Hindoo CoUege, to Mary Jane Buronn, daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. Chai les Stewart, of the Bengal 
N.I. 

— At Bhauglepore, Mr. Wm. Preston to Miss 
Hannah NeaU 

— At Calcutta, Horatio M. Hogarth, Esq., of 
the ship Planter t to Mi&s Blair, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. Blair. 

DKATHS. 

atareh 30. At Gowalnoree, John Leslie, Esq., of 
the H.C. medical cslanlishuieiit. Mr. Leslie fell a 


victim to his ze.\I in llio prosecution of his favou- 
1 iio siiuly of /.(jology ; having diwl after an illness 
of ten days, of a jungle fever, with which he was 
attackeil when engaged in dissecting and preparing 
the remains of soihe Large quadrupcils that he had 
long been solicitous to i)o«sess. 

At>nl 28. At Cawnpure, Mr. Joseph Sanson, 
aged 41. 

Mn// 12. At Cawnporc, J(dm Lambert, son of 
Mr. J. L. Jones, merchant, aged 4 years. 

27. At Koerypore factory, near Jaunpore, Mr. 
David WilUamson, agwl 22. 

21). At Calcutta, Mr. Fred. Merry weather, aged 

28. 

Jane a. At (Calcutta, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
Thos. Pasinor, aged 29. 

3. x\t Calcutta, of cholera, Mr.Jairob Boezalt, 

e.gsMl 20. 

— At the General Hospital, Mr. Isaac Hillary, 
late of the niarinc cstabUshment, aged 43. 

4. At Berluiinpore, Ens. (h;o. Skene, 83d rcgl- 
N.L, soti of Dr. Skene, of tire College of Surgeons, 
Abcrcleefi. 

— At Entally, Mr. R. F. Crow, aged 43. 

а. In Fort William, Eliza, wife oi* Mr. A. Long, 
aged 27. 

б. At (Ihazeeimre, in his 31st year, Lieut, llo- 
Irert Dudley, H.M. 3»th regt. 

'/• At S£ nkwa factory, in Tirhoot, Thos.Couch- 
Ilian, Es(|. 

13. At l^iinsiirah. Miss Jeanne Antoinette P. M. 
Le Franc, age«l 13, fourth daughter of A. Le Franc, 
Esq., formerly judge and iiiagistmte at Ch.aiider- 
nag«)rc. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. A. M. D’Almeyda, aged 38. 

14- At Lantlonr, Wm. Leslie, si.w.,' late m me- 
dical charge of tire Lamlour dep6t. 

18. At Serampoi o, Mrs. Julhina ITSilva Surita, 
aged .33, 

19. At (.9iitt;igor»g, in liis 23d year, Samuel 
'Phoinas Hafj'>er, Esq. of the civil service, second 
son of B. J. Harper, Estj., New Lcntge, Lichfield. 

21. .\t Calcutta, Mr. Francis Rodrigue's, assistant 
in the military department. 

22. At (Calcutta, Mr. Peter Gonsalves, printer, 
of the Loll Bazar press, agCJil 4o. 

28. At Calcutta, Mr. .lolm Martin, as.sistant in 
the secret and political departuicnt, aged.V. 

23. At Soohathoo, aficr an ilimss of only two 
tlays, of inflammation in the bowels, aged about 
:)9,‘ (\'ipt.Wnt. Murray, 2d regt. N.I., and political 
agtiit at Utnballab. 

29. At Howrah, Maynard Eliza, wife of Lieut. 
.A. Bogle, 2d regt. N.I., ami assistant to the com- 
missioner in Arracan. 

Jiflif 3. On tlie Burranipooter, of iimglc fever, 
c.anght at Gowliatty, Capt. A. A. Williamson, 25lh 
regt. N.I. 

.3. At Calcutta, ^largaret, relict of the late Mr. 
Fr.iucis Stewart, branch pilot, .aged 48. 

10. .At Jessi>rc. .aged 22, John Robert Carrii- 
thers. Ea]., of the civil service, eldest son of Da- 
vid Carruthers, Esej., of Cornwall 'rcrracc, Ue- 
gent’-s Park. 

1,1. At Cawnporc, aged .'Ll, David Ramsay, Esq., 
medical storekeeper at th.at station, and of Water- 
hill, county of Sligo, Ireland. 

18. At Dum Dum, Louisa, lady of Lieut. R. 
Horsford, artillery, and youngest daughter of the 
latcC. Pattersim, Esq., civil service. 

17. At Chiusurah, Mrs. Margaret McDormond, 
.aged ,11. 

18. At Cawnporc, M;^or Wm. Percy Cooke, 8th 
regt. N.L, commissioner with Bajee Ilao. 

— At Calcutta, Ellen, daughter of Capt. H. J. 
Vardon, country service. 

20. At Mongliyr, Lieut. Sidney Swincy, of the 
invalid eslahlishmcnt. 

— At Cawnpore, Sanih Ilorsford Brown, eldest 
child of the late A. Wilson, Esq., of Rom Colla 
factory, near Chuppra, aged 7 years. 

•— At Patna, Mr. Charles Campier, formerly re- 
gistrar of the District Record (Committee, Sarun. 

— At Keit.ah, in her 2l8t year, Fanny, wife of 
Capt. Latouche, m.ajor of brigade. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. John Chapel, aged 48. 

24. At (.'alcutta, Mr. J. Moffat, examiner, secret 
and politicaT department. 

28. At Becrbiioom, Mary Ann, daughter of C. 
Cardew, Esq., civil service, aged 3 years. 

27> At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. G. Marryman, aged 

24. 

29. At Chaiidernagore, Mr. A. Moreaux. 

— At Patna, in his 45th year, C.apt. Peter Jc- 
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rcmic, of tho Dcogal Army, and assistant to the 
opium agent of Behar. 

Aug. 2. At Calt'utUi. Mr. Charles Scott, aged 24. 

3. At the (ieiieral Hospital, C.'alaitta, Mr. 
Thomas Einmerson, aged .*H). 

(j. At Chanderna^re, Mr. C. F. Piimetz, aged 
29. 


intahras. 

COVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

CORPS OP SAPPERS ANIJ MINERS. 

Fori St. Gror^Cf Miitj 24, ISrJI, — The 
llight Hon. the Governor in C'ouncil is 
pleased to direct that the first battalion of 
pioneers shall be converted into a corps of 
sappers and miners, and tliat it shall be 
commanded by an officer of engineers, 
with an adjutant and such other officers of 
the corps of engineers as can he conve- 
niently spared for that purpose. 

T'he Ktiropean sappers and miners lately 
arrived from Kiiglnnd to be altnched to 
the corps ns non-commissioned officers. 

The following establishment is ac- 
cordingly fixed for the corps of .sappers 
and miners, which will consist of eight 
companies. 

Captain commanding 1, 
subalterns 8, assistant surgeon 1, .adjutant 
i, serjeant-rnajor 1, <|uarter-mabUr scr- 
jeant 1, serjoants 8. 

Naliven , — Jemidars 8, regimental ba- 
vildar major 1, bavildars 2d, naigne.s 21, 
privates (idO, recruit and p<'nsioiied boys 
48, piickalies 8, pay bavildars 8, assi.st. 
apothecary 1, second dre.sser 1, toties 2, 
vakeel 1, clioudry 1, cooly inaistry 1, 
bullock maistry I, peons 2, carpenters .'J, 
smiths 4, hammermen 4, bellows-boys d. 

The coMimaiiding officer and adjutant 
of sappers and miners and officers coin- 
maiiding companies arc authorized to draw 
the same staff pay and allowances as offi- 
cers of pioneers of correspoiuling rank. 

The regiment to be clothed a.s engineers 
on the next issue of clothing. 

PRIZE FUNDS. 

Fori St. GcorgCt June 14, 1831. — The 
llight Hon. the Governor in Council, ad- 
verting to the very considerable period 
during which the prize funds for the cap- 
tures noted in the margin * have been 
open for adjustment, is pleased to direct 
that no claims on any of those funds shall 
be received by the geiteral or other prize 
committees after the 31st of August next. 

CORPS OF PIONEERS. 

Head Quarter.^, Choultry Plain, July 1, 
1831. — Under tlie sanction of government 

V Ambnyna, Banda, Temate, Ceylon, Banda 
Nccra. Maiiadoo, Egypt, Bourbon and the Lsle 
of France, with tho excqnlon of the 3il and 4th 
dividends. 
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the coiTUiiunder in chief directs that the 
2cl battalion of pioneers shall be denomi. 
nated the Corps of Pioneers** from this 
date. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

CORNET STEPHENSON. 

At a European general court martial, 
Comet E. J. Stephenson, 6th regt. L. C., 
was arraigned on the following charge: 

Chnr»e. — I charge Cornet Edward 
John Steplien.son, quarter- muster and 
interpreter of the 6th regt. light cavalry, 
with highly disgraceful conduct, unbe- 
coming the character of an oOicer and a 
gentleman, in the following instances. 

First instance. — For having, with long 
premeditated malice, and without the least 
provocation, conveyed, through Lieut. Ed- 
ward Arthur llumlfrey.s, of the 8tli regt. 
L.C. at Arcot, on the 2Sth day of Jan. 
18.31, a challenge to me to fight a duel. 

Second instance.--- Fi>r having, to a 
paper written by Lieut. E. A Iliimffrcys, 
of tho 8tli regt. L.C., dated the 28tli day 
of Jan. 1831, in which it is fal.scly .stated 
I had refn-sctl hitn, Cornet Edw. John 
Stephenson, an amicable explanation, and 
which contained scurrilous language af- 
fecting iny character, annexed the fol- 
lowing most op[)robrious expressions, and 
his signature thereto, vix. “ In coitse- 
quciice of the circumstances above meu- 
tionud, 1 hereby post Capt. Litchfield ns 
a coward, and unworthy the society of 
gentlemen;** which said papeiv was ad- 
dressed to the mess of the 8th regt. L.C. 
Arcot, and was presented to Capt. JohnC. 
Wallace, senior ofiiccr in charge of the 
8th L.C., at (he said place, on the SOtli 
day of Jan. 1831, by an orderly trooper of 
the 6tJi L.C. 

The above conduct being in breacli of 
the articles of war, and subversive of good 
order and military discipline. 

(Signed] W. E. Litchfield, Capt. 

6tit L.C., doing duly with fitli. 

L^pon which cliarge the court came to 
the following decision ; ' 

Finding . — The court having most ma- 
turely weighed and considered the w’holc 
of the evidence brought forward in support 
of the prosecution, as well as what the 
prisoner lias urged in his defence, and 
the evidence in support thereof, is of opi- 
nion : 

Finding on tho first instance. — That 
^the prisoner is guilty of having, without 
due provocation, conveyed, through Lieut. 
E.A. HumfTreys, of the 8th regt. L.C., at 
Arcot, on the 28th day of Jan. 1831, a 
challenge to Capt. Litchfield to fight a 
duel; but it acquits him of the remainder 
of the instance, and of highly disgraceful 
conduct, unbecoming the character of an 
oflicer and a gentleman. 

Finding on the second instance. — That 
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the prisoner is guilty of the second In- 
stance of the charge, with the exception 
of the averment “falsely stated,’* and of 
highly disgraceful conduct, unbecoming 
the character of a gentleman. 

Senlmce . — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above statecl, 
cloth sentence him the said prisoner, Cornet 
£.J. Stephenson, qu. mast, and interp. of 
the O'th regt. L.C., to be cashiered. 

Remarks of the Court. 

The court taking into consideration the 
youth of the prisoner, together with his 
extreme inexperience in tlie service, and 
also the apparent impression on his mind 
of having been deeply injured in his pri- 
vate character, however erroneous that im- 
pression might he, respectfully recom- 
mends the ))risoncr to the lenient consi. 
deralion of Ids excellency the commander, 
in chief. 

The court cannot close its proceedings 
w ithout bringing to the notice of his t x- 
cellency the wide distinction existing be- 
tween the sentence to be awarded in cases 
of this nature, by the last articles of w'ar 
for the better government of the Hon. 
Company’s forces, publisiicd in 1823, and 
those published last year for the troops of 
his Majesty’s service ; a distinction which, 
in the present case, has left the court no 
alternative in passing its sentence. 

Tlie court begs further respectfully to 
explain to Ids excellency, that it has been 
led into an unusual length of proceeding, 
partly from the indeHnite averment in the 
charge of ** long premeditated malice,’* 
and the great difliculty of knowing what 
evidence was, directly or indirectly, rele- 
vant to this accusation until investigated ; 
and partly from the difficulty of rijecting 
such evidence as appeared to the court ir- 
relevant, after it w as given and recorded^ so 
as to satisfy all parties. 

(Signed) E. M. G. Suowkks, 

Lieut. Col. President. 
Retnarks hy the Commander in Chif. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, 
T feel it iny duty to confirm this sentence; 
hut honourably acquitted as is the pri • 
soner of all the degrading part of tho 
charges, for which there docs not appear, 
on the record, a tittle of evidence — ho- 
nourably jealous of his character, which 
there appears no doubt had been falsely 
and basely aspersed by some one who had 
not the courage to avow the libel (a cha- 
racter the more precious to him under the 
pressure of heavy family misfortunes with 
which lie has been long known to be 
struggling), is it wonderful that he should 
apply for explanation to the person pointed 
out to him as tlie author, however innocent 
that person might in reality be, of so in- 
. famous an act ? — and in the ratio of that 
innocence, would not a frank and deter- 
mined disclaimer of the malignity imputed, 
witli every liberal offer of aid to detect it, 


have rather been to be expected, even by a 
man more experienced in human nature 
than this young man appears to be? Much 
then as it is to be lamented that, on what- 
ever principle of prudence, a refusal of all 
explanation was here given to a young 
man under such peculiar circumstances^ 
entitled to the most charitable consideration 
of every honourable man, smarting as he 
yet was under the stroke of a secret as- 
sassin; though it cannot surprise, yet it 
must be lamented that he should not have 
remembered that the sending a challenge 
is ibi'bidden by the military law under 
which he was serving— the respect for 
which has been so strictly adhered to by 
his adversary; — hut inexperienced and im- 
prudent as he was himself, could he have 
expected, even in Capt. Litchfield, so 
great a command of his feelings, so large 
a share of prudence, as, even by liis own 
evidence on the records of the court, he 
appears to have possessed, under such re- 
peated trials? Was it not, on the con- 
trary, natural for him to expect the usual 
explanation to which a brotlicr officer 
was entitled, and which gcptleiuen jealous 
of their honour seldom refuse? 

llie honour of the prisoner having, 
however, by the just discrimination of the 
court, come out clear and bright from 
the fiery ordeal to which it has been sub- 
jected, 1 cannot hut bend to the liberal 
consideration taken of his case, after due 
examination of even his imputed crimes 
by that court; and I feel that I shall best 
serve the Company by restoring this ho. 
norablc young man to its service. He 
will then be forthwith released from arrest 
and rejoin his regiment ; and 1 trust that, 
by his late experience, he will have ac- 
quired a sufficient knowledge of mankind 
to discriminate in the choice of his asso- 
cijites ; and so much of the striking pru- 
dence and respect for tlic laws which he 
has witnessed, as not to subject himself 
to another such danger, as a court-martial. 

(Signed) G. T. Walker, 
Lieutenant General. 

Madras, May 6, 1831. 


LlUUT. IIUMFFKEYS. 

At a £uro])ean General Court-martial, 
Lieut. E. A. Humffreys, 8ih regt. L.C., 
was arraigned on the following charge : 

Charge. — - I charge Lieut. Kdward 
Arthur Humtfreys, of the 8tli regt. L.C., 
with highly disgfaceful conduct, unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, in the following instances : 

First Instance. — For having in a paper 
written by himself, and bearing his sig- 
nature, dated the 28th day of January, 
1831, and addressed to the mess of the 
8th regt. L.C., Arcot, asserted tlie fol- 
lowing falsehood, viz. “ I do hereby ccr- 
tify that 1 this day called upon Capt. 
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Litclifield, by desire of Cornet Stephen, 
son, for an explanation relative to some 
circumstances between those officers, which 
he refused ; I then ******* demanded a 
meeting, which he also refused.*' 

Second Instance,-— For having, in the 
paper alluded to in the first instance of the 
charge, w'ithout any provocation, aspersed 
iny character by calling me an ungentle* 
manly coward. 

Third Instance.— For having at Arcot 
on the 2Sth day of Jan. 1831, been the 
bearer of a challenge to me to fight a 
duel with Cornet Edw. John Slepliunson, 
of the Cth regt. L. C., and which was 
conveyed in (he following words — ‘‘ Sfe- 
phenson will post you if you don't come 
out with him." 

The above conduct being in broach of 
the articles of war, and to tlic prejudice of 
good order and military discipline. 

(Signed) W. E. Litciififm), 
Capt. (ith regt. L C., doing duty 
with 8th L.C. 

Upon which charge, the court came to 
the following decision : 

Findin!i-—'Vhc court having most ma- 
turely weighed and coiisidere<l (he whole 
of the evidence brought forward in sup- 
port of the prosecution, as well as what 
the prisoner has urged in his defence and 
the evidence in support thereof, is of 
o])inion. 

Finding on (he first instance — That the 
prisoner is not guilty of the first instance. 

Finding on the second instance- -That 
the prisoner is guilty of improper conduct, 
unbecoming the character of an officer 
and a gentlcinun, in having in the paper 
alluded to in the first instance of the 
charge, without adequate provocation, 
aspersed Capt. Litchfield's character by 
calling him an ungentlemanly coward ; 
but the court acquits the prisoner of highly 
disgraceful conduct. 

Finding on the third instance— That the 
prisoner is not guilty of highly disgrace- 
Kil conduct, unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman, hut that he is 
guilty of having at Arcot, on the 28th day 
of Jan. 1831, been the hearer of a chal- 
lenge to Capt. Litchfield to fight a duel 
with Cornet E. .1. Stephenson, of the 6tli 
regt. L.C., and which was conveyed in 
the following words—** Stephenson will 
post you if you' don’t come out with him." 

SetUence — 'J'hc court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extcMit above stated, 
doth sentence him the said Lieut. £. A. 
HumfTreys of the 8th regt. L.C., to be 
cashiered. 

Remarks by Ike Conifnander in Chi^. 

The court having acquitted the prisoner 
on the first charge, it needs no remark. 

On the second charge, the court dis. 
agrees with itself, inasmuch as in tlie 
beginning it finds him ** guilty of conduct 
unbeebming the character of a gentleman," 


and ends by acquitting him ** of highly 
disgraceful conduct." With this then 
before me, and not seeing any tiling on 
the record to support (he first part, it is 
impossible not to imagine but that there 
has been some mistake in recording this 
finding, and I am therefore necessarily 
obliged to disapprove it altogether:— 
especially as on the third charge, he is 
fully acquitted of all the accusations that 
can be conveyed in the language of cither 
of those phrases. 

That he did, how'ever, convey a chal- 
lenge, is too clear for denial : and to 
check the progress of this illegal practice 
of duelling, the law for the government 
of the Company’s troops lias fixed for it a 
certain penalty— which the court in its 
sentence has been hound to declare : and, 
generally speaking, the man who coolly 
carries a challenge hat more to answer for 
ill it than his principal, in whose irritated 
feelings more excuse may he found; while 
from the second, if every attempt to ac- 
commodation has not been triefl by him, 
deep must he his responsibility. Here, 
however, in the first instance, such an 
attempt does appear to have been made. 
Fair explanation was deuianiled, which, 
had it candidly followed, as iiiight rea- 
sonably have been expected, might liavc 
cfiaced every shade of offence; rmich there- 
fore, even in a second, itixty, in human 
frailty, be allow'ed, when such a demand 
is only met w'ith personal insult. 

As I liavc then deemed it my duty to 
absolve the principal in this affair from the 
penalty of the lawq so must I think that, 
in this instance, there is sufficient reason 
also to treat the second with the same 
lenity : and it is to be hoped lie will, in 
future, learn to respect the law ; — that 
** he will go and sin no more." 

The opinion and sentence being then 
only so far confirmed as above stated — 
the prisoner is released from the penalty 
of the sentence, and, forthwith, from ar- 
rest, and will rejoin his regiment without 
delay. 

(Signed) G. T. Walxer, 

Madras, May 1831. Lieut.. General. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Julff 1!>. W. A. Forsyth, Esq., register to Zillah 
Court of Malabar. 

R. Rickards, Esn., hcail assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Viaagapatam. 

26. W. A. Morehcad, Esq., additional sub<ol- 
lector and joint magistrate of CudtUpah. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quarters, June 2.3, 1831.— The following 
removals ordered : Lieut. Col. W. C. Oliver, firom 
14th to 17th N.I. i Lieut. Col. J. Mallandine, 
from 17th to I4th do. ; Lieut. Col. C. A. Walker, 
from. 43d to 33d do.; Lieut. Col. W.Woodhouse, 
from 33d to 43d do.; Lieut. CoL L. Cooper, from 
8th to 2l8t do. ; Lieut. Col. O. L. Wanab, from 
2Ut to 8th do. 
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Ju>M 25.— Lieut O. C. Whitlock, .IGth regt, to 
be president of Clothing Committee assembled In 
Fort St George. 

8.~Surg. W. A. Hughes, 42d N.I., to do 
duty under surgeon of General Hospital at Fort 
St. George. 

¥mt St, George» July 5, 1031. — Capt. Arch. 
Milne, 9th N.I., transferred to invalid estab. 

Ju/ya— N.I. Sen. Lieut T. M. Cameron to 
be capt, V. Milne, invalided ; date (ith July 1031. 
— Supemum. Lieut. J. J. Losh brought on effec- 
tive strength of regt. 

Cadet of Artillery Tlohcrt Morgcll admitted on 
catab., and to act as 2d-lieut. — Cadet of Infantry 
Samuel Hay admitted on estab., and to act as 
ensign. 

Mr. Thos. White admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 

- Lieut H. H. Watts, 20th N.I., to be qu. mast 
and Interp. to corps, v. Johnson, prom. 

July 12.— Sen. Assist. Surg. Edw. Chapman to 
be i^rgeon, v. Darton, dec. 

Comet R. M. North, 2d L. C., re-admitted on 
estab. from 2Bth June. 

Capt J. C. H. Campbell, 47th N.T., and Lieut 
G. W. Watson, 13th do., transferred to invalid 
cstabb 

July VS,— Infantry. Sen. Maj. Arthur Stock, 
from 15th N.I., to l)c lieut. col., v. lluiidall, dec. ; 
date of com. 13th July 1031. 

15rA N.J. Sen. Capt. F. Haleman to be major. 
Sen. Lieut. Arch. Mac Nair to be capt., and Sen. 
Ens. Win. Drysdalc to be lieut, in sue. to Stock 
prom.; date 13th July 1831. 

Acting Ens. Jas. Hacking to be ens., from above 
date, to complete estab. 

47fA N.I. Sen. Lieut. R. B. Shee to be capt, and 
Sen. Ens. J. 11. Kennedy to be lieut., v. Campbell 
invalided: date of com. 13th July 10.31. 

Supernumeraries Lieut. F. R. Trewman, 13th, 
and Ens. II. P. White, 47th N.I., admitted on ef- 
fective strength of their respective regts. to com- 
plete estab. 

Capt. T. Thompson, Stith N.I., transferred to 
invalid estab. 

Lieut. J. H. Dean, 15th N.I., tobc adj. to corps., 
V. Browne, prom. 

July 19.— Major Wm. Strahan, deputy qu. m<ast. 
gen., to act as qu. mast. gen. of army, from 7th 
Julyiail. 

Capt. W. J. Butterworth, assist. (\u. mast, gen., 
to act as deputy qu. mast. gen. ot army, from 
ditto. 

C'apt. W. B. Coxe, 43d N.I., to actas*ks6ist. qu. 
mast. gen. of army, during absence of Lieut. CoL 
Hanson, on sick leave. 

STith N.I. Sen. Lieut. G. C. Whitlock to be capt., 
and Sen. Ens. Jos. Martyr to be lieut., v. Thomp- 
son, Invalided i date of corns. 10th July IKll. 

IP Acting Ens. Gardiner Harvey to be ens. from 
above oate, to complete estab. 

Head Quartern, July 13.— Surg. Robert Wright 
(Uta prom.) posted to 40th N.I., and Surg. Edw. 
Chapman to 7th do. 

Comet R. M. North, 2d L.C., to do duty with 
riding school at Bangalore. 

July 14. — Capt. J. C. H. (Campbell posted to 2d 
Nat. Vet. Bat., and Lieut. G. W. Watson to Ist do. 

July 15.— Acting Ens. J. E. Lacon removed from 
36th to do duty with 13th N.I. 

Ju^ 16.— Capt. Thof. Thompstm posted to lit 
Nat Vet. Bat. 

Ens. Jas. Itockbig posted to 15th N.I. 

JuiSy 20.— Ens. Gardiner Harvey removed from 
48th and posted to 3(ith regt. at Bangalore. 

J«(y 91.— Acting Ens. W. Brown removed firom 
10th to do duty with 9th N.I. 

July 23, — Acting 2d-Lieut. G. M. Lethbridge, of 
artUOeiy, to do duty with 2d bai. 

July 97.^-*-Lieut. G. W.' Watson removed ftom 
1st Nu. Vet. Bat to CamaUc Europ. Vet. Bat 

Jii|iyS8.-^apt. C. Clemons, 9ih N.I., toactas 
deputy assist a^jigen. to Mysore division, during 
absaee of Capt. mrvlUe on furl. 


Capt. John Macartney removcil from Carnatic 
Europ. Vet. Bat. to 1st Nat Vet. Bat. t and Lieut. 
Edw. Gaitskell from 2d to 1st Nat. Vet. Bat. 

July .30. — The following removals and postings 
ordered : Lieut. Col. T. King, from 13th to 29th 
N.I.; Lieut. Ccd. W. Milne, from 20th to 13th 
do. ; Lieut Col. A. Stock (late prom.), to32d do. 


Returned to duty, from Burojm . — July It, Major 
H. Ross, 42d N.I. — ^Licut C. O. Backhouse, 25th 
N.I. — Capt .Tohn Wright, 40th N.I. — Capt W. U. 
Coxe, 4M N.I. —Lieut. M. Pace, 30th N.I.— 12. 
Lieut 11. J. Willins, 30th N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe . — July 5. 2d'Iiieut. W. M. Gabbett, 
of artil., for health. — 0. Lieut. G. II. Kellclt, .'Kith 
N.I., for health.— Ens. G. Davis, 43d N.I., for 
health. — 2d-Lieut. W. W. Saunders, of engineers, 
for one year, on private affairs. — 12. Lieut. D. B. 
Humphreys, 23d L. Inf., for health.- lii. C.'apt. T. 
Thompson, invalid estab. — Lieut. 11. Gosling, 7th 
N.I., for health. — 19. Major C. B. Darby, 8th 
L.C., for health. * 

To Sea.— July 5, Lieut. Col. Jas. Hanson, qu. 
mast. gen. of army, until 31st Dec. ia32, for health. 
—0. Ens. C. Ireland, 11th N.I., for six months, 
for health. 

To St. Helentt.—J\\lY 10. Ens. D. IIr)dson, 44th 
regt., for eighteen months, on private affairs. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

Jiily\f>. H. M. S. Crot'iodiie, Montague, from 
Trincomallee. — IB. iMtreittUh Jobit, from Jhir- 
deauxand Pontli cherry. — 21. \Liuty Suf^out, Wim- 
ble, from London. — 23. Norfolk, Goldie, from 
Bourbon, &c. — 25, Mouutstuarf Klphinxtonr, 
Thompson, from Loiulon. — 2S». Kipl^'f/, 1 1 esse, from 
Liverpool.— 31. Rrd Hover, CHirystie, from New 
South Wales and Copiing,- 2. Hero of Mn- 
lotvn, Williams, from Catcutta.— 4. American ship 
Timore, Henry, from Boston anil Padang. — 5. 
H.M.S. Zebra, Sansmarez, from Trinconuillee. — 
1(1. Thetis, Mason, frojn Mauritius and (’ovelong. 
— 11. Cirvnssitin, Doutliwaite, from London, and 
Hope, Martin, from Baltimore. 

Departures. 

July^. H.M.S. Crocodile, Montague, for Pe- 
nang. — 2,'J. LAiurentin, .lobit, for Karical. — 24. 
Kll^t, Patterson, amliinn, Tow/.(rll, botii for Cal- 
cutta. — 20. Lady Nufcent, Wimble, for Calcuttii. — 
Autr. 2. Alountstuart Elphiustonv, 13ioiri]>3on, for 
Calcutta. — (5. Hercules, Wilson, for Penang, Sin- 
gapore, &c.— 9. Ripley, Hesse, for Calcutta. — 11). 
Hero of Malown, Williams, fur London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 25. At Masuiipatam, the lady of Lieut. 
M'Leoil, 42d N.I., of a son. 

27. At Hingolic, thcjlady of Capt. St. JohnGrant, 
commanding 3d regt. Nizam’s iufantry, of a 
daughter. 

July 9. At Ottacamund, the lady of the Rev. B. 
Schmidt, of a son. 

10. At Nagercoil, Mrs. Joseph Roberts, of a 
daughter. 

11. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. C. Turner, 
35th regt., or s son. 

— At Cuddalore, the lady of Capt. S. Stuart, of 
a son. 

15. At Bellary, the lady of Brevet Capt. Mor- 
phett, H.M. 48th regt., of a son. 

la At Madura, the lady of Capt. B. S. Ward, 
surveyor general’s department, of a daughter. 

21. At Kamptee, the lady of G. Arbuthnot, 
Esq., 3d L.C., of a son. 

25. At Wallajahbad, Mrs. J. Dalrymple, of a 
daughter. 

26. At Cannanore. the lady of Capt. and Pay- 
master Barlow, of H.M. 54th regt., of a son. 

27. At Chingleput, the lady of Thomas Oakes, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. H. S. Foord, 
deputy com, ot ordnance, of a son. 
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28> At(!oopai;^, in Tulicai, Mrs. Henry Ilamil- 
toiif of fl son. 

— At Qiiilon, ttic lady of Capt. J. G. Horison, 
13th N.I., of a son. 

31. At. Vellore, the lady of Capt. II. 11. Ricketts, 
4Blh N.I., of a son. 

Aug.% At PunganoTc, the lady of his Highness 
I’rince Patha Chicka Ruyal, second brother of the 
rajah of Piinganore, of a son. 

— At Mtidras, the lady of Paul Meliius, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Bcllary, Mrs. Pope, of a son. 

4. At Pursewaukuin, Mrs. Win. Cooke, of a 
daughter. 

tu At Madras, the lady of Lieut. I.cggatt, adj. 
1st Nat. Vet. flat., of a son. 

B. At Madras, Mrs. G. Wellington, of a son. 


MARiilAr.ES. 

JttllfS. At Madras, Mr. R. M. Sat' lor to Miss 
Anna T. Carapiet, only daughter of the late To- 
roiis (^arapiet, Ksc]. 

20. At Madras, Mr. Lawrence Johnson to Miss 
Mary Anne Pavy. 

2r». At Madrjis, Mr. E. D’Ro/arlo, of ihe Com- 
missary General's Oflicc, to Elizabeth, only<laugli- 
ter of Ihe late (’apt. Paul .Secluna, fonnerly of 
II.M. 4th Ceylon regt. 

27 . At Maidras, Mr. Jamt'S Tluirpc, of the qii. 
mast, gen.’a department, to Jane, relict of the late 
Mr. J. Cruze. 

— At Madras, Mr. F. Laville, band master 3Bth 
N.I., to Miss 11. Thompsem. 

27 . At Masiilipalam, Monsieur Andric .fantz to 
Mademoiselle Elizabeth Magdalene Uosscnkike. 


m:aths. 

June 11. At Caiinauorc, Alex. Eason, Estp, 
assist, surg. II.M. 4Blh rogt. 

IB. At Tcllicherry, A nstrutlicr Cheapo, Esq., of 
the civil service, son of John Cheape, Esq., of 
Uossie, I'ilVshire. 

23. At Madras, aged 5(J, Francis Archibald Sa- 
vage, Esq., of the civil service, youngest son of the 
late R. Savage, of Knockad^xi, county Sligo, Ire- 
land. 

J«/y 8. At Madras, Christiana, wife of Mr. J. 
McBride, ordnance department, agctl 2H. 

11. At Bellary, Anna, wife of Lieut. Uclford, of 
II.M.4Bth regt., seven days after giving birth to a 
son and heir. 

14. AttTuddapah, of spasmodic cholera, Lieut. 
James Coles, 11th regt. N.I. 

15. At Madras, Mr. Andrew Barron, of the firm 
of Messrs. George Gordon and (’o. 

lU. At Madras, Ellen, daughter of Capt. II. J. 
Vardon, country service. 

2b. At Madras, Mr. Geo. M'Farlaine, aged 43. 

22. At Madras, Mr. Daniel .Sinclair, hair dresser. 

27 . At his residence in Pursewaukuin, John .Ic- 
remiah, Esti., iiot.ary public and proctor of the 
Supreme Court at Mailras, aged 4.J. 

251. At Roy.ipel, Mr. James Taylor, of the 
College of Fort .St. George. 

— At Madras, Miss Elizabeth Spyer. 

31. At Madras, aged 41, Capt. Archibald Wilson, 
10th regt N.I., and assistant commissary general. 

Atef{. 4. At Madras, Mr. John Robertson, of the 
garrison band, aged 21. 

(». At Coimbatoor, Richard Clive, Esq., chief 
secretary to the government at this presidency, 
and eldest son of the late Win. Clive, Esq., of 
Mtyche, in Uie county of Salop. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

SRHVICES or LIEUT. COL. AlTCIilSON. 

Bombay Ciislle, Ajyril 21, 18.Sl.-r-Lic*ut. 
Col. J. W. Aitciiison, is allowed a fur- 
lough to Europe for three years for the 
benefit of his health, and permitted to re- 
sign tlie situation of adjut.'inl general of 
the oriny from the date of his departure. 


^Bombay, AT 

The Ujght lion, the Governor in 
Council lias much pleasure in publicly 
testifying the high sense which he enter- 
tains of Lieut. Col. Aitcliisun's services 
for a period of nearly twenty-six years, 
and particularly the upright and able 
manner in which that otlicer has con- 
ducted the arduous and responsible duties 
of adjutant general of the army since the 
.'Jth Octohur 182t). Ainl his iiOrrhship in 
Couium'I will not fail to bring to the spe- 
cial notice of lire Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors Lieut. Col. Aitchisuirs long and vu- 
1 liable sei vices. 

FIFTH SUrEKlNTKNDlNO SUUGCCN. 

Ti-ifubnij Cdstli^f Ajtril 2;}, 18.31. — The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to add a fifth superintending sur- 
geon to the estabJIsliiiient of this Presi- 
dency, to have charge of ihe duties at the 
island of Sidsetlc and the Coiican, subject 
to the confinnatioii of tiie lion, the Court 
of Direciors. 

UiiJtr this arriuigcinciif, the raiige of 
the superintending surgeon of the south- 
west division of Guzerat will be confined 
to Surut, Ilroadr, and Baroda, and that of 
the .su]H'rinteiuling surgeon of the south- 
ern division of tfie Deccan, to 8atlara, 
Sholapoor, and Mahaliieslnvar, and the 
station in the Dooab. 

June 1, 1831 The Right lion, the 

Governor in Council is plea.sed to direct 
that tlie divisions allotted to superintend- 
ing surgeons, in cunseipience ofu fifth sti- 
pcriiitendiiig surgeon being added to tire 
cstahlislinient of this Presidency, subject 
to the :i])pioval of the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, .shall be as follows: 

North-w'cst division of Guzerat. — Dec- 
sa, Kajkole, Bhooj, Porelriiuder. 

South-east division of Guzerat. — Siirnt, 
Broach, Baroda, Kaira, Ahinedabad, Hur- 
sole. 

Presidency division.— 'Bombay, Bhewn- 
dy, 'laiinali, Maliablesliwar, Satara, Da- 
pmdee, Rutnaglieny . 

Norllierii division of the Deccan. — Poo- 
na, Aliincdnuggiir, Malligaum, Seroor, 
Assecrghiir. 

Soutliern division of the Deccan. — Bel- 
gaiiin, Vingolar, Dharwar, Kulledgec, 

Sbolaporc. 

“■ “ • 

conduct of capt. WATJCINS 

Bumhu!/ Castle f 3, — The 

Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the following ex- 
tract of a dispatch from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, dated the]7th January, 
1831, be published in general orders : 

Para. 1 . “ We have perused with great 
attention the proceedings of the Court 
Martial held upon Capt. Cliarles Wodd^ll 
Watkins, of your establisliment, and we 
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coincide with you in opinion that the sen- 
tence passed on Capt. Watkins was quite 
inadequate to tlie crime of which tliat offi- 
cer had been convicted. 

2 . It appears that Capt. Watkins not 
only avowed, but undertook to justify, his 
having insulted and even struck his com. 
tnanding officer Major Shireft* when in 
the execution of his public duty, on the 
plea that Major ShirefT had addressed 
some irritating expressions to him in the 
course of an examination into the conduct 
of a soldier of his regiment. 

3. If Capt. Watkins thought himself 
aggrieved by the language of Major Shi- 
refT, he ought to have complained to the 
commanding officer of the station or dis- 
trict ill which the regiment was quartered. 
Forit is obvious, that tlie discipline of the 
army cannot be upheld, if officers are per. 
mitted to insult their superiors, or to call 
them to personal account, for any acts 
done, or expressions used, in the perform- 
ance of their official functions. 

4. To mark our sense of the crimina- 
lity of Capt. Watkins’s conduct, and to 
support due discipline in our army by an 
example which shall deter others from si. 
milar misconduct, we have resolved to dis- 
miss Capt. Watkins from our service. 

5. We therefore direct that Capt. Wat- 
kins’s name be struck out of the army list 
of ytmr establishment from the 29th Dec. 
1829, the date of the conclusion of the 
proceedings of the court martial by which 
lie was tried. 

6 . We also direct you to notify to the 
army in G. O.s our strong disapprobation 
of Uie inadequacy of the punishment 
awarded by the court martial which snt 
upon the trial of Capr. Watkins, namely, 
** suspension from rank and pay for 
twelve calendar months." 

COXfPBNSATIOK FOR TUB LOSS OF HORSES.— 
COMMAND ALLOWANCE. 

Bombai/ Castle, June 1 , 1831. — In con- 
formity with instructions received from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to announce that all mounted staff 
and infantry officers drawing horse allow, 
ance, shall be entitled to compensation 
for the loss of their horses when killed in 
action, or wounded so as to become un. 
serviceable, a bill on honour for the value 
of tlie*horse, not however in any instance 
exceeding rupees 550, is to be preferred 
to the pay department, vouched in the 
mode prescribed by the regulations for 
compensation to cavalry' officers under si- 
milar circumstances. Vide Military Code, 
pagf II 9 article X. 

It is ftirther directed, in obedience to in- 
struotib^ froth' the same authority, that 
tha^ldtSaijlfd Ibr the command of irregu- 
lalb|l^4^im be from this date, with ex- 
marine battalion, rediiced 


from rupees 400 to 200 per month, ex- 
elusive or the ofilreekonings to which in- 
valid free officers may be entitled under 
the orders of 24th Oct. 1826, if posted to 
citlier of these corps. 

ALLOWANCE TO OFFICERS AT POONAII. 

Botnbay Castle, June S, 1831. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to cancel that clause in the G. 0*s 
of the 14th of March, 1822, which sanc- 
tioned the continuance of field allowance 
to the officers of the general staff attached 
to the hcad-quarters of the Poonah divi- 
sion of the army, they, togetlier with the 
superintendent of bazars, are accordingly 
placed on garrison allowances from the 
1 st instant. 

SALARY OF THE JUDGE ARVOCATE GENERAL. 

. Bombay Castle, July 7, 1831. — Pur- 
suant to instructions from the Hon. the 
(’onrt of Directors, the salary of the Judge 
Advocate General of the army is reduced 
to rupees 600 per mensem. I'lic reduc- 
tion will have effect from the 22 d July 
1828. This salary is exclusive of that 
drawn by the Judge Advocate General 
for his duties connected with the Indian 
navy, amounting to rupees 200 per men- 
sem, as sanctioned in G. O** dated the 
21 st July 1829. 

SERVICES OF MAJOR J. HAWKINS. 

Bombay Castle, July 11 , 1831. •—The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
received with sincere regret the account of 
the death of Major J. Hawkins, of the 
corps of engineers, which took place at 
sea on the 1 9tli of February last. 

Major Hawkins, in the course of bis 
long service of thirty-four years, was em- 
ployed in all the various duties that full to 
the lot of engineer officers in India, and 
uniformly conducted them with credit to 
himself, and to the entire satisfaction of 
his superiors. 

In 1803 he served in the field under S:r 
A. Wellesley, and in a subsequent cam- 
paign under (Colonel Wallace ; be was no- 
ticed as an able and active officer at the 
sieges of Chandore and Galna. 

Tlw abilities and acquirements of Major 
Hawkins were various, and embraced 
every branch of knowledge connected 
with his profession. He w'as excellent as 
an architect and draftsman, an artificer, 
a practical machinist, and mechanic;* 
qualifications which he displayed in an 
eminent degree in the erection of the 
Mint and Mint machinery, a task of ex- 
traordinary magnitude and difficulty, w'hen 
tlie scarcity of European workmen of sci. 
ence and skill is considered. 

The able and successful manner in 
which this great work was executed by 
Major Hawkins constitutes an honourable 
memorial b» talents, attainments and 
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zeal ; and tlic Right lion, the Governor 
in Council feels it duo to the merits of 
this able oHiccr, publicly to record his 
high sense of his valuable services. 

STATION OP KOI.LUDanKE. 

Bombay Castle ^ July 19, 1891.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that, from the 1st proximo, 
the station of Kulludghco be made a gar- 
rison station. 

OPHTHALMIC INSTITUTION, 

Bombay Castle j Au}^. 12, 18.91. — The 
Riglit Hon. the Governor in Council 
having lieen pleased, by a resolution in the 
General Department, to abolish the Oph- 
thalmic Tnstilution as constituted by G. O. 
dated Sd May 1821, the following ar- 
rangements are published for general in- 
forniatioii. 

All native and European patients la- 
bouring under diseases of the eye will be 
admitted into the Native General Hospihil 
and 10uro}}ean General Ho>:|)i(a1, respec- 
tively, there to he treated by the oculist, if 
at the Presidency. 

The oculist will be employed for a con- 
siderable period of the year under the in- 
structions of the Medical Board, in visit- 
ing the <liffercnt large cities and stations, 
for the purpose of allbrding the people of 
the country generally, and those employed 
in the public service, the benefit of bis ad- 
vice and tissistaiice. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Teeritorifil D ’itartmmt. 

Jumna. Mr. Robert (?haaninrs, acting second 
assistant to ]»rincii»al collector of Surat. 

Aug. 1.1. Mr. W. Ricliardsijn, acting first assis- 
tant to principal collector in soutliern Mahratta 
country. 

Mr. r. Bacon, assistant to junior principal collec- 
tor of Poona. 

Political Department. 

.rune . 10 ." Mr..J. P. Willoughby, political agent 
In Kattuewar. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Sic. 

Dnmftap duttlct April ’15, UCTl.—Li^t. Col. T. 
Burford, ttth N.I., to succeed Colonel llelaraotte 
in command of Hursolc. 

Major J. D. Crozier, attached to 2.'ith N.I., to 
assume command of troops at Hursoie as senior 
officer at station, as a temp, arr nigerncnt. 

Supernum. Ens. E. C. Cotgrave, 20th N.I., ad- 
mitt^ on effective strength, from Uth April 1831, 
V. Gunter, invalided. 

AprU 18 .— Assist. Siirg. J. Howison to resume 
charge of Lunatic Asylum at Colaba. 

Assist. Sure. H. C. Heath placetl at 
dismal of superintendent of Indian navy for ma- 
rine duty. 

April 21.— Capt. H. B. Everest. H.M. 6th r^t., 
to he aide-de-camp to Col. Sullivan, commanding 
Poona division of anny, from 18th Feb. 

^BW/2.^— Lieut. G. Deck, corps of engineers, to 
nroc^ from Seroor in command of company of 
pionm Intended to relieve those at present em- 
nloved <»i road from Nagotna to Mhar, and to 
!rf«wLj(mr.N.S.VoL.7.No.25. 


take charge of that road and continue its construc- 
tion. 

Lieut. J. Sinclair to act as commlasary of stores 
of Poona division of army during absence of Capt. 
W. U. Lester. 

I.ieiU. H. C. Lucas, artillery, to act for Lieut. 
Sinclair as junior commissary of stores at presi- 
dency. 

Lieut. P. M. Melville, 7th N.I., and fort ad^- 
tant, to be acting aide-de-camp to Right Hon. the 
Governor. 

Surg. R. >Va11acc to be superintending surgeon at 
presidency, island of Salsette, and Conran (see Ge- 
neral Orders). 

April 2 (i.— Maj. T. H. Bellasis, Ihth N.I., at his 
own refpie.'.t, translcrred to invalid estab. 

ApnP27. — The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed : Lieut. B. Daily to act as adj. to 
the Golund.'iuzo bat. during absence of Lieut. 
Whitlie, from irith Sept. lltiJO to liith .Ian. 1831. — 
Lieut. J. Brodhurst, Kurop. regt., to otHciatc as 
interp. to 21st N.I. from 24tli March, during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Parry on leave.— Capt. C\ Crawley, 
dep. assist, adj. gen., to take charge of assist. (|u. 
mast, general’s department in northern division 
during absence of Capt. N. Campell, on leave at 
presidency. — Ideut. C. IJirdwood toact asqu. mast, 
and interp. told N.I., from 1st April until rclievetl 
by Ens. A. M. Ilaselwood. — Lieut. V. T. Kenuott 
to act as adj. to 2 Ist N.I., from 23d March, during 
al)sence of Lieut. Prior on sick cert — Capt. (’rack- 
low, 22d N.I., to take charge of Guzerat prov. 
hat. on departure of Capt. Jones for iiresidency on 
sick certificate. 

April. 2 ‘>.— Assist. Surg. James Anderson, 22d 
N.I., to he assist, garrison surgeon and deputy 
medical storekeeper at ]»residency, v. Davis, per- 
mitted to resign situations. 

Afrt.y4. — Supernum. Lieut. J. S, Unwin, regt. of 
artillery, admitted on effective strcngtii, from 
l«th April, V. T. Sutton, dec. 

Supernum. Lieut. F. Mayor, 6th N.I., admitted 
on effective strength from 23d April, v. Ciraham, 
dec. 

Lieut. S. Pool, 1st L.C., to act as public staff 
officer at Shol.iporc, fn>m 28th March, duringab- 
sence of Brigade Major Wyle on duty, as a temp* 
arrangement. 

A#^«/ 6 . -Tlio following temporary arrangements 
confirmed: — Lieut. T. W. llickes, artillery, to 
.act as adj. to arl.illory details in Cuzerat, from 1 st 
Feb. to 2(;th Man h |!WI.— Major R. Thomas, 1st 
I„(\, to tissunie command of troops at Sholapore, 
from 2HlIi March, during alisence of Ideut. Col. 
Brooks, on duty. --(-’apt. F. .Schuler, honje Uri- 
gr.ade, to act as com. of stores to Poona division, 
from 1st May until Lieut. Sinclair joins. — Brigade 
Major R. ('.’rozicr to take charge of ordnance de- 
partment and artillery details at Malligaum, from 
17 th April until arrival of an artillery officer. — 
Lleiits. J. E. S. Waring and A. Rowland, artillery, 
to take ci»arge of ordnance department, former at 
Baroda, from 11 rh, and latter at Deesa, from 14th 

April Major W. Nixon, Ifith N.I., to assume 

command of troops in Candeisli. 

Alftf/ 7, 12, and 14.— The following arrangemenU 
sanctionwl : — Assist. Surg. W. ll. Deacon, 6th N.I. , 
tcj act as assist, g.ar. surg. and deputy medical store- 
keeper at presidency, from 1st May until arrival pf 
Assist. Surg. ..nderson.— Lieut. V. F. Kennett, 21st 
N.I., to act as dep. assist, adj. gen. to nijrthem 
div. of army, from 13th ni*c. 1838 to 16lh Jan. 
1831 .— Capt. D. W. Shaw. 2i)th N.I., to assume 
command of troops at Hursoie during absence of 
Major Crozier on duty. 

Assist. Surg. T. Brickwell placed at disposal of 
superintendent of Imlian navy for marine duty. 

June 28 Assist. Surg. J. Bofirchier placed at 

disposal of superintendent of Indian navy, for 
marine duty. 

juneiit Cadets of Artillery Chas. Yorke and 

G. P. Baynes adinitteil on establishment. 

Lieut. W. Pottinger, H.M. fith Foot, to be an 
extra aide-de-camp to Right Hon. the Governor. 

Surg. J. Ingles to retain situation of civil sur- 
geon at Broach until breaking up of monsoon. 

June 38.— The following temporary arrange- 
ment confirmed : Maj. C. Davies, at^hed to 12th 
N.I., to assume command of garnioD at ourat* 
from 10th June until further prders. 

(G) 
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Stf Or. K. J. Lieut. Hand to be edy • v. Jacob 
resign^ ; data 17th June 1831. 

Jurw 6.— Atriat. SuTg. J. Murray to repair flrom 
Mahabuleahwar to Dapooree to attend Riglit Hon. 
the Governor during rains. 

Lieut. J. Vincent, engineer corps, to act as qu. 
maat., from Ist April, during absence of Lieut. 
Scott, as a temp, arrangement. 

Jufy 7.— Assist. Surg. C. P. Livingstone to take 
charge of duties of dvll surgeon at Ahmedabad 
during absence of civil surgeon ; date of order lAth 
Sept. IKM). 

Lieut. Col. J. Kennersly confirmed in command 
of Candeish. 

Capt. P. D. Ottoy, deputy postmaster at Poona, 
placed at disposal of commander of forces for r^- 
mental duty. 

Juiy 8. — Assist. Surg. Frith, Sd N.I., to act as 
civil surgeon of Concan during absence of Assist. 
Surg. Stuart. 

July 11.— Ctorpr 0 / Engitwera. Sen. Capt. J. 
Nutt to be major, and Lieut. F. McGillivray lobe 
capt., in sue. to Hawkins dec.; date 20tfi Feb. 
1 « 1 . 

July 14.— Assist. Surg. Rupert K?rk placed at 
disposal of superintendent of Indian navy for 
duty In that branch of service. 

Capt. F. McGillivray to be mint engineer, and 
Lieut. Turner to be assistant to ditto. 


\6th N,J. Ens. W, R. Anneiley to be qu. mast, 
and intern, in Hindoostanee language, v. Mont- 
gomery, dec. ; dated 7th July IKll. 

Supernum. Lieut. F. N. Valiant, 24th N.I., ad- 
mitted on effective strength, from 30th July 1831, 
V. C. S. Geddes, invalided. 

Aug» II. — Mr. T. J. Knox admitted on estah. as 
an assist, surgeon. 

Aug, 13.— Lieut. C. Birdwood, 3d N.I», to act as 
intern, to 2f>th N.I., from 1st Aug., during absence 
of Lieut. Wilson, on sick cert., as a temp, ar- 
rangement. 

Assist. Surg. Behan relieved from duty in In- 
dian navy. 

Att/i, 18. — The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed : l.ieut. J. Ash, regt.of artil., to 
act as line adj. at Sattara, firom 18th July, during 
absence of Lieut. Cartwright on sick cert. — Capt. 
D. W. Shaw, 20th N. L, to assume command of 
troops at Hursule, on departure of Lieut. Col. Bur* 
ford from station. 

Mr. Thos., Waller admitted on estab. as an assist. 
Burgeon. 

Retumad to duty from Europe. — June 25. Lieut. 
D. Malctdm, 3d N.1. — Assist. Surg. P. Stuart.— 
July 22. Capt. L. J. Frederick, corps of engineers. 
—29. Lieut. C. A. Stewart, ICth N.l. 


Lieut. G. Fulljames, 2.5th N.I., to vacate hla 
situation of assistant to mint engineer on 1st Oct., 
and be placed at disposal of commander of forces, 
the services of a second assist, to mint engineer 
being dis|>ensed with.— (The Governor in Council, 
In a G.O., testifies his entire atiprolKitiun of the 
slices of Lieut. Fulljames while holding the si- 
tuation of assistant to the mint engineer.] 

Capt. J. S. Down, Ist or Gr. N.l. (owing to 
want of officers of that rank with corps), to vacate 
his command of detachments stationed in seques- 
tered districts south of Baroda, and place himself 
at disposal of commander of forces for regimental 
duty.— [The Governor in Council, in a G.O., ex- 
presses his high sense and entire approbation of 
Capt. Down's services and conduct while in com- 
mand of the detachments stationed in the seques- 
tered districts south of Baroda.] 

Lieut. CoL T. Uurford, 8th N.I., to command 
fkoops at Baroda, and to conduct such duties in 
political department at Baroda as may be entrusted 
to him by political commissioner for Guzerat, v. 
Lieut* Coi. Miles resigned command. 

Lieut. CoL T. Morgan, llth N.L, to succeed 
UeuUCoL Burford in command of troops at Hu& 
sole. 

July 22. — Lieut. E. A. Farquharson, regt. of 
artaU, to be acting deputy commissary of ordnance, 
in sue. to Lieut. Lucas, permitted to proceed to 
Europe. 

Ju^ 28.— 15eA N.l, Ens, H.Cotgrave to be lieut., 
▼. Monteomery, dec.; date 7th July 1831. — Suiier- 
Btim. Ims. W. Robertson admitted on effective 
strength from above date, v. Cotgrave, prOm. 

Su]>emum. Ens. W. Orrock, 16th N.I., ad- 
mitted on efibctlve strength from llth July 1831, 
V. Browne, dec. 

The following division order confirmed :— Capt. 
Gibson to take charge of ordnance stores in Docan; 
date llth Not. 1839. 


FURLOirnifs. 

To Europe — April 1.5. Lieut. E. R. Protheroe, 
regt. of artil., for health.— 21. AsMSt. Surg. S. 
Fraser, for health — Ens. F. Westbrook, IHth N.L, 
for health.— Lieut. Col. C. Garraway, 17th N.l., 
for health. — Lieut. Col, J, W. Aitchisnn, adj. gen. 
of army, for health.— 2f). Surg. W. Dalgairns. for 
health.— May. 3. Ens. C. W. Prother. 4th N.I., for 
health.— June 25. .Ens. G. J. Peters, Uth N.l., on 

S rivate affairs, for one year July 2. Veterin. 

urg. R. Walters, 3A L.C„ for health.— Lieut. G. 
Candy, .Id N.L, for health.— 21. Lieni. C. Lucas, 
regt. of artil., for health.— 29. Ens. H. S. Gunter, 
invalid estab., for health. 

To CMna,~-J\Hy 23. Capt. O. R, J^vis, of en- 
gineers, for twelve months, for health.. 

To Singapore — >April 21. Capt. W. R. liester, 
com. of stores Poonah div. of army, for six 
months, on private affairs.- Aug. 2. Surg. G. 
Smyttan, marine bat., for six months, on private 
affairs (also to Calcutta). 

To Sea . — April 25. Lieut. F. Danlell, 18th Ma- 
dras N.L, for twelvemonths, for health. 


INDIAN NAVY PROMOTIONS. 

Commander George Minchin to be capt., v. 
Grice, resigned ; date of aim. 20th Sept. 1830. 

Lieut. J. H. Wilson to be commander, v, Min- 
chin, prom. ; ditto ditto. 

Midshipman J. A. Young to be lieut., v. Wilson, 
prom. ; ditto ditto. 

Midshipman Charles Parbury to be lieut., v. 
Richardson, dec.; date of com. 14th Dec. 1830. 

Lieut. W. Denton to be commander, v. Richard- 
son, invalided; date of com. 21st May 1831. 

Midshipman G. B. Kempthomc to be lieut, v. 
Denton prom. ; ditto ditto. 


July 29.— Cadet of Engineers W.S. Jacob ad- 
mitted on establislunent. 

Carpa of Engineera. Sen. Major T. Dickinson to 
be lieut col., v. Drummond dec. ; date lOlh April 
1830.— Sen. Capt H. Gordon to be major, Lieut. 
C. 9V. Grant to be capt., and 2d-Lieut. 1. Estridm 
to be Ist-lieut, in sue. to Hawkins, dec. ; date 20th 
Feb. 1830. 

Capt. Slight, engineers, to act as Inspecting en- 
gineer to Poona division, ftom date of Capt. Jer- 
vis's departure, as a temp, arrangement; date of 
order 18th July. 

Lient C. S. Geddes, 84th N.I., at his own re- 
quest, tnmaferred to Invalid estab. 

Aug. 4.— Capt J. L. Frederick to be Inspecting 
engineer in Deccan during absence of Capt G. R. 
Jervis. 

Lleiit R. Foster, executive engineer at Poonah, 
to act as superintendent of public InstnicUon 
during ebience of Capt O. R. Jervis. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

July A. Fertunet Crawford, from Greenock.— 8. 
Duke of Roxburght Brown, from London and Ma^ 
deira. — 20. Sarah, Columbme, from London.— S5. 
Sir Francis Burton, Reid, from Liverpool. — 27. 
Btizabeth and Jane, Richmond, from London and 
Cape.— 28. Cavendish Bentinek, Humphreys, from 
Calcutta. — Aug. 6. H.C. sloop of war mphinatone. 
Hose, from Bushlre and Bassadore.— 7. Dromn, 
Mackenzie, from Mauritius.— 8. Gipsey, Hlghat, 
from LiverpooL- 11. American ship Nereua, En- 
dlcott, from Salem.— 21. Sultan, Mitchell, from 
Muscat— 26. Majestic, Lawson, ftom LiverpooL * 

Departures, 

July 3. H.C. brig of war EujAratee, DeAon, 
for Persian Gulf.— 10. RatJiei, rotter, for Liver- 
pool.— 14« AMs, lAvaloiM, for Bourbon.— iSb 
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H.O. «hips DMXre nf Suatex, Whitehead, and Mar- 
quia of Hunllv* Hine, both for China; Charlea 
Kerr, Brodie, for ditto; and Othello, Thomson, 
for Liverpool. — 26. H.C.S. fleneral Kyd, Naime, 
for China.' — Auy. 6. Il.M.S. Satellite, Hare, fur 
Trincomallee ; and Duke of Roxburgh, Brown, 
for China. — 7. II.C. S. Hythn, Shrahcrd, for 
China ; Fortune, Cnawford, for the CMyde ; and 
Karl of Eldon, Theaker, for London.—!). 
Herefordahire, Hope, for China : and Asia Felix, 
Honnor, {for Calcutta. — 1.3. Hebe, Briolle, fot 
Bourbon.— 27. II.C. sloop of war Amherat, Brucks, 
for Persian Gulf.— .31. Sir Francia Burton, Reid, 
for Liverpool. 

Freight to London (Aug. 27) £7* per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. . 


May 2. At Bombiiy, the lady of George Adams, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

4. At Bombay, the lady of George Simpson, 
Esq., of a son, still-born. 

— At Poona, the lady of Lieut. Knipc, 17th 
N.I., of asun. 

June 4. The lady of Cant. George I'wemlow, 
commandant of H.H. the Nuam's artillery at Au* 
rungabad, of a daughter. 

5. At Deesa, tlie l^y of Lieut. Elder, European 
regt., of a son. 

15. At Dharwar, Mrs. Carvalho, of a son. 

22. At Kavel, the wife of Mr. Pascoal A. De 
Souza, of a daughter. 

Julyii. At Poonah, thelady of Lieut. F. H. Bil- 
lamore, 17th N.I., of a son. 

— At Ahmodnugger, thelady of James Brydon, 
M.D., of a son. 

20. At Camp, near Doesa, the lady of Lieut. 
Robert Mignan, Bombay Europ. regt., of a son. 

29. AtBnewiidy, thelady of Lieut. Drummond, 
nth regt. NT. I., or a daughter. 

Aug. 4. In the fort, Mrs. Lawless, of a daughter. 

12. At Ahmednuggar, the lady of Jackson W. 
Muspratt, Esti., civil service, of a daughter. 

13. At Bombay, the ladyof CapU B. Jolmstone, 
Nizam’s service, of a son. 

25. At Bombay, the lady of Alex. Bell, Esn., 
judge and session judge of the Konkan,of a daugn» 
ter. 

26. At Bombay, the wife of Mr. J. Hcinson, 
dep. assist, com. of ordnance, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 30. At Girgaum, Mr. Manoel Francis de 
Mello to Miss Quiterlade Penha. 

June 22. At Poona, Mr. G. B. Smith to Miss 
Ann Hynes. 

July .3. At Seroor, Ist-Corporal T. Butler, en- 
gineer corps, to Eliza, daughter of the late Lieut. 
Gloascott, H.C. military service. 

6. Lieut. R. M. Hughes, 12th regt. N.I., and fort 
adjutant at Surat, to Emmeline, youngest daugh- 
ter of Wm. Clark, Esq., of Torquay, Devonshire. 

14. At Bombay, Capt. Arthur Mackworlh, of 
H.M. 2d regt. or Queen^s Royals, to Augusta Mary, 
third daughter of Joseph Gilbert, Estj. 

23. At Bombay, Hen^ Blois Turner, Es^, I lent, 
in the Hon. K.I. C’umpany’s engineers, to Caroline 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of tlie late M^or Haw- 
kins, F.R.S., of the same corps. 

Aug. 18. At Bombay, Commands John Sawyer, 
Indian navy, to Miss Amelia Sophia Goodridge. 

Lately. At Sholapore, Ens. John Ramsay, 9th 
regt. N.I., to Anne, daughter of the late John 
Mocalister, Esq., Penang. 


21. At Hydrabad, Agnes, wife of H. Dlennerha- 
pett. Esq., qr. mast, of his highness the Nizam’s 
artillery. 

May 2. On his way to the Nellgherry Hills, 
Henry Petrie .Saunders, Esq., of the firm 01 Messrs. 
William Nicoland Co. 

Iti. At the General Hospital, Mr. William P. 
Kneebone. of the commissariat department. 

2!^ At Ahmedabad, Mr. James Denning, assis- 
tant a[)oChecary in the medical store department, 
aged 23. 

Juno 5, At Colaba, Thomas Wm. Browne, Esq.f 
a solicitor of the Supreme Court, aged .53. 

17* At the Ghauts, on his way to Bombay, Alex. 
Seton,Esq., of the civil service, fifth, and youngest 
son of Sir Alex. Seton, Bart., of Abcrcom. 

.Fitly 3. At Bombay, Anthony Hammond, Esq., 
advocate general at this presidency. 

10. At Baroda, Ens. John J. Browne, 16th N.I., 
eldest son of Mr. John Samuel Browne, of the 
Kast-India House. 

10. At Byculla, Mr. James Garrett, printer and 
assistant missionary in connexion with the Ameri- 
can mission, aged 34. 

21. At Poona, Emily, wife of Lestoch R, Reid, 
Esq., of the civil service. 

Aug. 18. At Burhainpoor, Capt. Robert Hurle, 
late of the 18th regt. Bombay N.I. 


IRalarra. 

DEATH. 

July in. Janette, fourth daughter of the late 
Alex. Miller, Esip, of Monk Castle, Ayrshire, 
North Britain. 


iTfjtttai. 

DEATHS. 

May 9. On her voyage fWwn Bombay to China, 
Sophia Catherine, wife of Capt. W. K. Lester, of 
the Hon. E. I. C. artillery, and fourth daughter 
of John Pinchard, Esq., of Taunton, Somerset. 

Juntf b. At Macao, the Rev. M. L’Amiot, mis- 
sionary, formerly of Peking, the last survivor of 
theFrcnch missionary establishment at that capital, 
where he had resided twenty-seven years. He was 
cxpelleil in 1820, on the occasion of a religious 
persecution, in whicli another French missionary, 
his friend, suffered martyrdom by order of the 
Emperor. Since then he remained in Macao, en- 
gaged in fruitless endeavours to obtain permission 
to return, nr, falling in this, to pn>cure compen- 
sation for the valu»i>le property of the missi(Hi, 
which was under his charge. During his residence 
in Macao he always wore the Chinese garb, and he 
was generally esteemed as an agreealde member of 
society. 

FMtely. The eldest son of the Emperor. He was 
twelve yairs old, and very promising. His death 
is looked on as so unlucky as not to l>c spoken of 
publicly. This is the second of the Emperor’s fa- 
mily who has died about that ago. 


iHanilU. 

DEATH. 

MariJt 19. At the age of 59, Sonor Don Jos£ do 
Eguia. 


DEATHS. 

March 23. At Belgaum, Lieut, and Qu. Mast. R. 
O. King, 3d regt. N.I., aged 26. 

April 9. On board the Upton Castle, whon off the 
Cape of Good llc^, John Ritchie, Esq., of the 
firm of Ritchie, Fiitey, and Go., i^ed 95. 


3bian Miam 

DEATH. 

LaUd/y. Mr. George Welch, late chief olHcer of 
brig Emily Taylor, of Bombay. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Easl-Tndia Home, Dec. 22. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East- India Stock was this day 
held at the Con[ipany*s house in Leaden- 
hall-street, for the purpose of declaring a 
dividend on the Company's capital stock, 
for the half-year commencing on the 5th 
of July last, and ending on the 5th of 
January next. 

EAST-INUIA VOLUNTEERS. — SUPERAN- 
NUATIONS, &C. 

The minutes of the last court liuving 
been read — 

The Chairman (Roht. Campbell, Esq.) 
informed the court that several papers, 
parliamentary and others— some relating 
to the list of superannuations, and others 
to the expenses of the Uoyal East-lndia 
Corps of Volunteers— were laid on the 
table for the inspection of proprietors. 

half-year’s dividend. 

The Chairman.-^** I have to inform 
the court, that it is appointed to consider 
of a dividend on the capital stock of the 
Company, for the half-year commencing 
on the 5tli of July last, and ending the 5th 
of January next. The court of directors 
have come to a resolution on the amount 
of the dividend, which will now be read." 

The clerk then read the following reso- 
lution : — 

At a Court of Directors, held on Tuesday the 
20th of December IHMl. 

Resolved unanimously,— That it be recommend- 
ed to the General Court to lie held to-inorrow, to 
declare a dividend of 5^ yter rent, on the capital 
stock of the Company, for the half-year com- 
mencing the 5th of July last, and ending on the 
£th of January next. 

The Chairman then moved that this 
resolution be agreed to. The motion was 
seconded by the deputy chairman ( J. G. 
Ravensliaw, Esq.) RDd was carried una- 
nimously. 

MR. DAVID GREEN hill’s CASE. 

Tlie Chairman. — “ I have next to 
acquaint the court that it has been made 
special to consider a resolution to which 
the court of directors have come re.spect- 
ing the return of Mr. David Greenhill to 
the civil service of Eombay, with the same 
rank which he held when he left it. The 
court of directors have agreed to recom- 
mend to this court — that the prayer of 
Mr. Greciihiirs memorial be complied 
with. The court will now hear the report 
of the correspondence committee on tliis 
subject read." 

ZEMINDAR OF NOZEED. 

The clerk was about to read the report 


Tlic Chairman said — “ Before the report 
is read, 1 wish to inform*tbe court that the 
bill relating to the payment of the credi- 
tors of the Zemindar of Nozeed is laid on 
the table." 

Mr. David Greenjield's case resumed. 

The Clerk tlicn read the report of the 
correspondence committee on the memo- 
rial of Mr. Greenhill, as follows : — 

At a (Committee of Correspondence, the 30th 
November Itftl. 

Pursuant to the court's reference, of the Kith 
instant, your Committee have cunsidered a me- 
morial from Mr. David Grecnliill, of the Bombay 
civil service, stating that he lias lieen induced, by 
family ailairs of the most pressing nature, to pro- 
long his stay in this country until it is impracti- 
cable for him to reach Bombay within the period 
of five years from the date of his (luitting that 
presidency, describing the circumstances which 
nave occasioned his detention, and praying that 
the court will be pleased to recommend to the 
Court of Proprietors that he be permitted to return 
to the service, under the provisions of the Act 33 
Geo. 3, cap. 52, sec. 70. 

Taking into consideration the peculiarity of the 
circumstances represented by Mr. Greenhill, the 
short time by which he will have exceeded the pre- 
scrilied period of Ave years’ alisenoe from India, 
and the testimony adduced to the viilue of his past 
services, your committee are induced to submit to 
the court that he be recommended to the ('oiirt of 
Proprietors for permission to return to the civil 
establishment of Bombay, under the provisions of 
the Act .'13 Geo. 3, cap. 52, sec, 70, witli tiu? rank 
which he held when he quitted that presidency, 
agreeably to the Act 53 Geo. 3, cap. 155, sec 35. 

The Chairman^** The court of directors 
acting on the recommendation contained 
in this report have agreed to recommend 
to this court, “That Mr. David Green- 
hill, late of the Bombay Civil Establish- 
ment, be permitted to return to the service 
under the provisions of the act of the 
33d of Geo. III. cap. 52, sec. 70, with 
the rank which he held when he quitted 
Bombay, agreeable, to the act of the 53d 
Geo. III. cap. 155, sec. 85." This, 
how'cver, (continued the Chairman) is a 
question which the court must, pursuant 
to the act, decide by ballot, J therefore 
move that for this purpose a ballot do 
take place on the 11th of January next." 

Mr. Righy said, that when the last paper 
was read, relating to the return of an 
individual who liad come home on leave 
of absence, he was under the impression 
when it commenced, that it had some 
relation to the case of the Zemindar of 
Nozeed, to the bill respecting which the 
chairman had called the attention of the 
court. Finding, however, that he was 
mistaken in that respect, and that nothing 
more wa^ said about the affair of the 
Zemindar, he wished to know from the 
chairman what necessity there had been 
for introducing a bill to parliament for the 
payment of a debt due to mortgages of a 
native prince, whose property was in the 
possesaon of the Comj^ny. He liad 
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thought that a debt of that kind might 
have been paid without putting the Com- 
pany to the expense of an act of parlia> 
inent. He was tlie more anxious to 
obtain more information on this subject, 
as now the state of the Company's finances 
required that every unnecessary expense 
should be avoided. 

The Chairman — ** The honourable pro- 
prietor is mistaken in one thing: — The 
bill to which he alludes was not introduced 
into parliament by the Company, but by 
the parties claiming the debt on the estate 
of the Zemindar, and who thought that 
the most effectual mode of obtaining pay- 
ment. In that respect the case was 
similar to another, in which parties making 
a claim on the Company, which the Com- 
pany did not admit to the full extent, 
resorted to parliament to establish tiiat 
claim.** 

Mr. Rigby said, he was perfectly satis* 
fied with the explanation given by the 
honourable chairman, but he hoped that 
under the circumstances he should be 
considered justified in having sought for 
the information, fhear, hear, ) 

The Chairman called on Capt. Gowan, 
who had given notice of a motion but 
that gentleman not being then present, 
Mr. Poynder was called upon. 

APPOINT.MKNT OF BISHOPS IN INDIA. 

Mr. Puyiu/ersaid he rose for the purpose 
of submitting to the court the following 
motion, viz. 

That this court, adverting to the circumstance 
of four bishops having successively died in India 
at comparatively short periods from their arrival, 
in consc<iuenceof their severe and laborious duties, 
whereby during ten years India will have been six 
years without any episcopal provision, recommends 
to the Court of Directors whether the intentions of 
the Legislature and the ('ompany will not be more 
cfTectually promoted, either by the appointment of 
a prelate for each of the three presidencies, or of 
two suffragan bishops under the principal. 

In calling the attention of the court to 
this important subject, it was satisfactory 
to him to believe as he did, that there w'as 
not an individual whom lio then addressed 
who was not predisposed to agree to the 
principle and expediency of his motion, if 
he could only establish practically the 
right to argue from recorded acts of the 
Company and the legislature, that the 
major of his propositions had been already 
admitted, and that his minor was only a 
bringing out of that principle which expe- 
rience had already shewn to liuve been 
so well applied. If any one should doubt 
his assumption, that the major proposition 
had been admitted, lie hoped to convince 
him by a brief review of the history and 
present state of our episcopal establish- 

* We understand the object of the gallant offi- 
cer's motion was to ascertain what assistance had 
been afforded by the local governments of British 
India, and what consequent progress has been 
made, in the education of the natives. We are 
Informed that this lubject la to be brought forward 
at the next court. 
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ment in India. Long before 1813, a 
voluminous and most valuable paper had 
appeared from the pen of the late Mr. 
Charles Grant, durum et vmerahife nomen^ 
a name which but to pronounce was to 
insure respect for every thing which 
depended on its authority. That paper 
produced a powerful effect on the House 
of Commons, by which it was ordered to 
be printed, and he w^as convinced that in 
adopting the principle which it inculcated, 
it was not the intention of that House 

To keep the word of promise to the car. 

And break it to the hope.’* 

In addition to the work of the illustrious 
layman whom he had named, were the 
efforts of the llev. Dr. Ihiclianan, their 
own chaplain, who hud ]>ublishcd a cele- 
brated work on our colonial establish- 
ments. It was under the irresistible force 
of the arguments brought forward in these 
works, that the House of Commons 
directed the printing of Mr. Grant’s paper, 
and thereby adopted the jirinciplc of a 
work which no member of the legislature, 
and still less of that Company, at cither 
side of the bar, should he without. But 
the House of Commons did more. It 
soon after unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion to this effect : — 

That it is the pccnllar and bnunden duty of the 
legislature, to promote by all just aiut prudent 
means, the interest and happiness of the inhabi- 
tants of the British dominions In India, and that 
for these ends surh measures ought to be adopted 
as may gradually tend to their advancement in 
useful knowledge, and to their religious and moral 
improvement.” 

Perhaps it might be as well here, if he 
were to read a short extract which might 
be considered as a brief summary of the 
contents of Mr. Grunt's paper. It was as 
follows ; — 

In the long period during which w’C have held 
these territories, we have made no serious attempt 
to recall the Hindoos to the dictates of truth aucl 
morality. This is a mortifying proof how little 
it has b^n considered that the ends of government, 
and the good of society, have an inseparable con- 
nection with right principles. We have been 
tisfled with the apparent subinissiveness of this 
fieople, and have attended chiefly to the mainte- 
nance of our authority over the country, and the 
augmentation of our commerce and revenues, but 
have never, with a view to the promotion of their 
happiness, looked thoroughly mlo their internal 
state. 

The legislature liaving adopted the prin- 
ciple of this paper in the resolution which 
he had read, did not lose sight of the sub. 
ject, for in the act for tiie renewal of the 
charter in July 181.3, it was taken up. 
That act, the 53d Geo. Ill, chap. 155, 
recited that no suiHcicnt provision bad 
hitherto been made ' for the support of a 
church establishment in India, and it 
enacted that one bishop should be appoint- 
ed for all India, and three archdeacons ; 
one for Bengal, one for Madras, and one 
for Bombay. It was further enacted, that 
the bishop should have an income of 
£S,000 a year, and each of ilie archdea- 
cons £2,000 a year, to be paid by the 
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Company ; Uiat the bishop afler a service 
of fifteen years should be allowed to retire 
with a pension of 1,500, and the arch- 
deacons after the same term of service, 
with a pension of £800 a year each. By 
a subsequent act (the 4tli Geo. IV, cap. 
71) the term of service entitling the par- 
ties to the retiring pension was limited to 
ten years, a period which he conceived was 
sufficiently large, when the nature of tire 
climate and the degree of bodily labour 
through which they had to go, more par- 
ticularly the bishop, were considered. In 
tin's act it was also enacted that an oificial 
residence should be provided by the Com- 
pany for the bishop, and that the cxpence 
of his visitations should be likewise de- 
frayed from the same source. On the 2d 
of May 1814, letters patent W'erc issued, 
appointing the Rev. Dr. Aliddleton Bishop 
of Calcutta, with ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over all the Company's possessions in In- 
dia. The three archdeacons wore appoint- 
ed at the same time. In about three years 
and a half from this date, that was in Sept. 
1817, other letters patent were issued 
erecting Ceylon into an archdeaconry, sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction and charge of the 
Bishop of Calcutta. Of the addition thus 
made to the labours of the bishop, an idea 
might be formed, when it was considered 
that Ceylon contained a surface of 27, OCX) 
square miles, and a population of 700,000 
souls. The act 4 Geo. IV (27th May 
1823) recited the death of Bishop Middle- 
ton, and extended the jurisdiction of all 
future bishops of India to the whole of the 
newly acquired territorial possessions of the 
Company,, thus still further enlarging the 
scope of the bishop's duties and labours. 
By the 5ih Geo. IV, a still furtlier ex- 
tension of those labours was made, by the 
issue of letters patent erecting New South 
Wales with all its dependencies, including 
Van Diemen's Land, into an archdeaconry, 
and subjecting the whole to the jurisdic- 
tion, charge, and visitation of the Bisliop 
of Calcutta. Of the degree of bodily 
labour and fatigue to which some of his 
visitations subjected the bisliop, an idea 
might be formed, when he stated, that the 
visitation of Bisliop Middleton to Traii- 
quebar in 1816, occupied him twelve 
months. He went overland through the 
whole' South of India ; passed by Cape 
Comorin to Cochin, and tliencc by sea to 
Bombay; from thence to Goa, Cunc- 
mana, and Ceylon. On the great labour 
of such a journey it was unnecessary for 
lum to oiler any comment. It must be 
well known to most of those whom he ad- 
dressed and could be easily understood by 
all. The visitation of Bishop Hcbbr, who 
succeeded Bisliop Middleton, was cooi- 
meiicedin 1824, and occupied that pious 
prelate. • period of a year and a lialf. In 
the iQeMve of that time lie visited Madras, 
aad Ceylon, undergoing in the 


course of this tedious and perilous journey, 
as might be easily imagined, a degree of 
fatigue, to which, as the result proved, his 
strength was unequal ; he might truly 
have said with the Apostle—** In jouriiey- 
ings often, in perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils in the city, in perils in 
the wilderness, in perils in the sea; besides 
those things that are without ; that which 
comctli upon me daily, the care of all the 
churches." Bishop Heber died in 1826, 
not quite three years from the period of his 
leaving England. On his death the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge presented a memorial to go- 
vernment for an increase in the number of 
bishops for India, but without success. In 
the society's report for 1827, they truly 
stated that ** The great moral debt due 
from England to India can be discharged 
only by improving the institutions, culti- 
vating the understandings, and purifying 
the morals of that people ; a vast portion 
of those sacred duties must remain unful- 
filled, as long as the Christian Church in 
llindoostan Is deficient in the means of 
uninterrupted spiritual 'superintendence, 
and the proper celebration of Christian 
rites and ordinances." The apidication of 
the Society, was, as he had observed, 
without effect. Dr. James was the third 
bishop appointed, and ** his death took 
place,” Fays the report, “ so soon after 
his arrival, that no opportunity w^as 
afforded him of doing more than of evin- 
cing his earnest desire of cooperating with 
the Society." 

In the year 1829, the Society applied 
again to the Company for a division of the 
Company’s territory into dioceses, and for 
the ap))ointmcnt of more bisfaofis, but with 
the same effect. To this the Company re- 
turned an answer, that the expense of the 
proposition was a great obstacle to it, and 
that it was necessary that no avoidable ex- 
pense should be incurred in any depart- 
ment of the Company, as the most strict 
economy had been already a^iplied to the 
civil and military establishments. To this 
the Society returned an answer. In which 
they stated first, ** that no arclideacon can, 
from his limited power, supply Episcopal 
duties; and secondly, that without a fre- 
quent and personal inspection of every 
presidency, the superintendance of a bishop 
must be merely nominal, and the benefits 
of his office be almost entirely lost, for his 
authority and influence can be little felt 
when he is known to be far distant, where 
he is seldom seen; but it is impossible that 
any individual can, in the fulness of health 
and strength, ever make repeated visita- 
tions of such a diocese, or if he could 
without the neglect of equally essential 
duties of the episcopal office, no argument 
therefore, upon the genanil expecBenoy of 
retrenchment ought ta opente agaiiial an 
Increase in the ecclesiastical depStmeiit.** 
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Ail this, however, was in vain, the increase 
in the number of bishops did not take 
place. In the spring of 1829, Dr. Turner 
was appointed to the vacant bishop, and 
died in 1831. As soon as the account of 
that melancholy event reached this coun- 
try, the Christian Knowledge and Church 
Missionarry Society, and that for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
again set themselves to work to obtain, if 
possible, that wliich they all so justly con- 
sidered essential to the religious instruction 
of our Indian possessions— an increase of 
episcopal aid — by the division of the coun- 
try into two or more dioceses. In their 
resolutions on this subject, the Chri.<)tian 
Knowledge Society stated, 

1st. That in ten years since the death of, the 
first bishop to the next bishop’s arrival out there, 
the church of Kngland in India will have had no 
episcopal sunerintcndance during a period amount- 
ing in the wnnic to six years. 

2d. That it is impossible not to anticipate a fre- 
quent recurrence of a like injurious deprivation, 
as long as the duties of that vast diocese shall be 
imposed upon a single individual. 

3a. That the arguments formerly urged by the 
society upon the Court acquire anditional force 
from the recent loss of the last bisheq), who sunk 
under his Labours at the close of his first visita- 
tion. 

4th. That it only can be remedied by the division 
of the diocese <if Calcutta, and the appointment of 
additional bishops. 

Indeed, no person who was at all ac- 
quainted with the character of the men 
who had been successively selected to fill 
the see of Calcutta, but must have been 
convinced, that from the zeal with which 
they entered upon the discharge of their 
sacred functions, they looked upon the 
efficient discharge of tlioir duties as an 
object which ought to be dearer to them 
than life— as an object, therefore, to which 
all personal considerations ought to give 
way. They pursued that object as long as 
human strength permitted, but as might 
have been ariticipatcd, and as probably was 
anticipated by themselves, no strength was 
sufficient to bear up against such an ac- 
cumulation of duties, and the Christian 
world in India, as well as lu!rc, had to 
lament that these zealous pastors fell a 
victim to their efforts, to accomplish that 
which the result proved was beyond their 
power. The memorial of the Church 
Missionary Society to Carl Grey on the 
necessity of giving increased episcopal 
assistance to the Church in India, was in 
the same spirit with the resolutions which 
he had read, lie would read it as it was 
very short. 

The Memorial of the Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society for Africa and the East to 
the Right Honourable Earl Grey, First Lord 
Commissioner of His Majesty’s Treasury, 
Humbly sheweth— that your memorialists have 
now, for nearly twentv-flve years, been engaged in 

E romotingthe knowledge of the Christian ruiglon 
1 India, by means of nOasioiiaries, catechists, and 
schoolmasters. 

That they have ever been anxious to conduct 
their nrooeedlngs in conformity with the doctrines 
and dJadpline mtheumted church of England and 
Ireland. 

Tbatf before the last renewal of the charter of 
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the East-India Company, they requested the late 
Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan to urge on the public 
and the legislature the * xpediency and necessity of 
a general colonial establishment; In consequence 
or which he published his work entitlcil ** Colonial 
Ecclesiastical Establishment,” the first eilition of 
which was printed and distributed, by means of 
your memorialists, among the membm of both 
iinuscs of parliaincut. 

That your memorialists regarded with gratitude 
and joy the provision made in the new charter 
granted to the East-India Company, for enabling 
tlie crown to constitute a bishopric in India. * 

That they have now established missionary sta- 
tions in the presidency of Bengal; In Calcutta, 
Culna, Burdwan, Buxar, Ooiruckporc, Benares, 
(’hunar, Allahaliad, Agra, Meerut, Kurnaul, and 
Delhi : — in the presidency of Madras ; in Madras, 
Poonainallec, Pulicat, Mayaverain, Titinevelly, 
Cotym, Allepie, Cochin, and Telllchcrry in the 
presidency fir Bomluy ; in Handora near Botnbay, 
and Basseeii in the North (toucan ; — in the island 
of Ceylon; in Cotta, Kandy, Baddagaine, and 
Nellore. 

That in these stations there arc now twenty- 
eight missionaries, who have received episcopal 
orders in the united church, and who .ore labour- 
ing to bring the heathen to embrace the (’hristian^ 
faith. 

That there are under the charge of the society’s 
missionaries and catechists, within the diocese of 
Calcutta, upward of three hundred schools, and 
nearly twelve thousand scholars. 

That the powers of the Bisho)) of ('alcutta hav- 
ing been enlarged on the appointTueiit of Dr. 
Heber to the secs the missionaries of the society in 
English orders were licensed hy him, received un- 
der his e))lscopal jurisdiction, and summoned to 
tlic visitation of his clergy ; wldch course was also 
pursued by Bishop James and Bishop Turner. 

That in consc([ueiicc of the establishment of 
mLscopacy in India the converts connected with 
the society have enjoyed the advantage of the rite 
of confirmation, and its churches have been con- 
.secrated, while very great and valuable benefits 
have rcsultetl from the visits made by the bishops 
to the stations of the society ; their paternal coun- 
sels and exhortations, and their judicious instruc- 
tion, eminently tending to promote the objects of 
your memorialists, ana to strengthen and confirm 
the missionaries in their arduous labours. 

That there is reason to believe that Bishops 
Middleton, Heber, and Turner, oppressed by the 
overwhelming duties of their responsible situation, 
successively sacrificed their lives in the perform- 
ance of duties which they were anxious conscien- 
tiously to discharge; anti not only have the live® 
of valuable individuals been thus sacrificed, but 
many and serious inconveniences have arisen from 
the successive and protracted vac.*uicies in the see, 
which have been the unavoidable consequence. 

'i'haC your mcmoritilists, persuaded that it is 
impracticable for any one bisliop duly to superin- 
tend so' vast a charge, and deepV sensible the 
great advantages which their own inissioiwries bear 
testimony to having received from the personal 
visits of the laments Bisiiops Ileher and Turner, 
liumbly and earnestly beg to represent the urgent 
importance of appointing more than one bishop to 
so Immense a diocese. 

By order of the Committee. 

Church Missionary House, 

Salisbury Square, Dec. 12, 1831. 

Should this not have the effect which the 
society desired, it was their intention to 
make an application to the legislature. He 
had now come to the conclusion of this 
part of his statement, but before he passed 
on to another part of it, he would mention 
one or two circumstances which had 
escaped him in noticing the extent of the 
Bishop of Calcutta*s visitatioii. He had 
mentioned, that at the time of the appoint- 
raent of Bishop Heber, the whole of New 
South Wales, with its dependencies, in- 
cluding Van Diemen’s Land, had been 
erected into an archdeaconry, and placed, 
under the pastoral charge and visitation of 
the 1 ^ of Calcutta. Or the extent of New 
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SouUi Wales it was oivly necessary to state 
that, when discovered by Captain Cooke, it 
was found to extend 27 degrees of latitude, 
that was equal to 2,000 miles. Port 
Jackson alone contained a population of 
16,644 inhabitants, and the whole popula- 
tion of the whole island was about 50,0(X) 
souls. Van Diemen’s Land contained on 
a surface of 23,437 square milesa popiila. 
tion of 26,000, including about 6,000 
almrigines. He might have also men. 
tioned, tliat in Madras alone there was a 
Christian population of al)oiit 20,000 souls. 
He merely mentioned these facts to shew 
the great enlargement which was made in 
the sphere of the duties of the Bishop of 
Calcutta, from the first appointment of 
Dr. Middleton to that see. Having thus 
pointed out the extent to which the legis- 
jature had gone, let him, in order to judge 
of the necessity of an extension of the 
principle on which the legislature pro- 
ceeded, examine what had been the results 
of what was already done. This was the 
more necessary, because when an experi- 
ment like that which had been tried in 
India had been in operation for a few 
years, it was natural to ask how it worked, 
and whether it worked well. It was also 
necessary, as it would supply an answer to 
the alarms of those who supposed that the 
appointment of a Church estahlishincnt in 
India would be pregnant with danger to 
our interests in that part of our possessions. 
The number of such alarmists w'ould be 
but few; but from the archives of the 
Christian Knowledge Society, the Church 
Missionary Society, and that for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, he was enabled to 
read a few extracts from their minutes 
which he had no doubt would dissipate 
any alarm the parties he had alluded to 
may have conceived on this head. In a 
letter written by Bishop Middleton to the 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton, dated November 1818, 
just four years after his arrival in India, on 
the project of erecting the Calcutta Col. 
lege, which had long since been completed, 
and which had been productive of so much 
{^ood in India, the bishop thus writes : 

I shall heartily co-operate with our society in 
an enterprise so honourable to our Established 
Church, and commenced under auspices which 
give it the character of a national effect, to dis- 
seminate in these regions our holy faith in its 
purest form. In any attempt to enlighten, to in- 
struct, or to convince, experience has shewn that 
there is not the smallest ground for alarm : and 
this, I believe, is now admitted by many who once 
regarded such attempts with manifest apprehen- 
sion. A more remarkable change of sentiment has 
seldom been effected within so short an interval. 

Our power is now established throughout this 
vast peninsula, in a degree 'which but a few years 
since the most .sanguine did not contemplate. 
Civilisation and religion may be expected in the 
ordinary course of Providence to follow the suc- 
cesses of a Christian state i and in every view, reU- 
frious or political, ought we to desire that the faith 
adopted, and the opinions Imbibed, may attach 
the people to our national institutions, and mcne 
firmly cement the connection of India with the 
BritUi crown. 

Thfi next extract he should read was 


from the writings of a man who, to the 
most ample opportunities of obtaining in- 
formation as to the Hindoos, joined the 
nicest and the closest power of observing 
human character: — 

At Tanjore, said Dr. Buchanan, the Chris- 
tian virtues are found in exercise by the feeble- 
minded Hindoo with a vigour and purity which 
will surprise those who have never known the na- 
tive character but under the greatest disadvan- 
tages, as in Bengsl. It certainly surprised me, and 
I found in it the peculiar excellence and benign 
influence of the Christian faith. 

Bishop Middleton says of his first visi- 
tation 

That he had met with nothing more inte- 
resting than his intercourse with the native Chris- 
tians of that region, and the favourable testi- 
monies of the Indian government, and of the 
native princes, to the conduct of the Church of 
England missionaries, whose beneRcial influence 
on the habits and manners of the people have 
been sometimes productive of the most important 
results to the political security and temporal wel- 
fare of the British dominions in India. 

Schwartz ou the same subject has theso 
remarks 

The knowleilge of God, and of his divine 
perfections, and of his mercy to mankind, may 
be abused, but there is no other method of his 
reclaiming mankind but by instructing them 
aright. To hope that the 'heathen will live a 
good life without the knowledge of God is a chi- 
mera. 

On the same subject the Calcutta 
committee (of the Christian Knowledge 
Society), writing to the society in London 
in 1819, says: — 

Among professed but Ignorant Christians, the 
means of knowledge arc in general well rcceivcil, 
while amon^ the heathen Christimiity appears to 
be regarded not only without abhorrence, but in 
many cases with somewhat of curiosity, if not with 
something of more serious interest; and while 
without offensively obtruding It, we earnestly and 
zealously offer our religion to the free examination 
and acceptance of this people, we lielicve, that 
as subordinate instruments wc are carrying on 
the' gracious designs of Almighty God in bringing 
these benighted natives to the knowledge of his 
grace, and to faith in Him. If every soul that is 
saved is tJie cause of joy in heaven, tliey who 
have pointed out the road to salvation have per- 
formed a good work. 

The Bishop of Bristol in his valedictory 
address to Bishop Heber, adverting to the 
advantages which had been derived from 
a Church establishment in India, says : — 
All the accounts which have reached the society 
concur in stating that the new measures have been 
attended with more success than, from the short- 
ness of time, could have been anticipated. The 
establishment of a visible church has opened 
an asylum to the converts from the taunts and 
injuries of the professors of his former faith. 
The improvement effected in the lives of the 
European settlers has deprived the natives of one 
of their most powerful arguments ag <lnst Christi- 
anity. They no longer regard us as mere am- 
querors, greedy only of wealth and dominion, 
but as a virtuous and religious people. Their 
attachment to their caste is diminished, and the 
superstitious dread with which th^ regarded 
their deities is giving place to more just concep- 
tions of tlie Divine ^turc. Nothing is wanting 
but that the number of labourers should bear a 
due proportion to the abundance of the harvest, 
and our confidence in our rulers forlnds the sup- 
position that this want will long remain unsup- 
plied. 

The Rev. Mr. Robinson, secretary to 
the District Societyi writes thus in 
1826 
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The native scliools in Bengal hoUl out cnmurag- 
Ing prospects of success in converting the Heathen 
to our holy faith. I am satisfied that no human 
means can be so effectual in sapping the founda- 
tions of idolatry^ as they are. Prejudice and alarm 
are rapidly subsiding ; and difficulties, which a few 
years a .:o presented a formidable liarrier, are liow 
unknown. We are at liberty to introduce the 
Scriptures and other religious l)Ooks without a 
murmur. The word of Gotl is taught daily. The 
Lord’s Prayer is committed tt> memory, while 
treatises of useful knowledge are learnt with 
avidity. 

In the report of the Calcutta com- 
mittee in 1827, the following pass.'igc 
occurs ; — 

In the commencement of this benevolent enter- 
prise prejudices were strong, anti no mwle of in- 
struction could IKJ adjipted but that which ea- 
duded every thing of a religious character. TJ»c 
era of suspicion and jealousy is now gone, no 
disguise is attempted on our our purpose to 
change the custnm.s and rout out the suiicrstitions 
of their fathers is now avowed ; but as the .people 
know that we look frir success from persuasion 
only, they are willing to abide the result of a 
system which manifestly produdivc <jf muirh 
good, and invitations are continually made from 
villages in the iieighliourluKid of the schools, to 
confer upon them the like benefits, and even the 
female children are offered for instniction, so 
general has the desire of knowlcnlge become. 
These things pr<ive Ixsyond the ]»ower of refuta- 
tion, how great a change tlic minds of these poor 
people have undergone. 

He could (Mr. Pot/nder observed) mul- 
tiply extracts, all to the same effect — to an 
extent much beyond the time during wiiicli 
he ought to trespass on the attention of 
the court. Indeed, all the rcconls to 
wiiicli he could refer were only so many 
pages of the history of the advantages, 
political, moral and religious, which we 
bad derived from the creation of a 
church establishment, oven on its present 
very limited scale in India; what he had 
read, though it was only a small frac- 
tional part of the proofs he could adduce 
of those advantages, did afford satisfac- 
tory evidence that they had been derived, 
and he thought it was only a fair inference 
from them to take it as granted, that still 
greater benefits might he ohtHlned, under 
the Divine blessing, if incrca.sed means 
were uiforded. 13ut it miglit perhaps he 
objected, that the necessity for a church 
estahlishineiit in India was not so urgent 
or apparent, or that if it existed at all, It 
existed only for our own population. In 
reply to the first objection, he must main- 
tain that a church estahlishinent was ren- 
dered necessary for the Christian pojni- 
lation of our Indian possessions. WiHi- 
out entering here into arguments to prove 
the necessity of the practice of religious 
duties — which it would be an insult to 
those whom he addressed to suppose they 
did not admit — he would ask, whether any 
man who had been in the haliit of attend- 
ance upon religious worship at home, 
did not sensibly feel the loss of it, if he 
had not the same opportunity abroad ? 
But if tlie necessity of an attendance on 
religious worship was felt by the father, 
would he not feel that necessity still 
greater for his children ? Could any thing 
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be more painful to a parent who had taken 
the trouble to send his cliild for education 
and niristion instruction in England, than 
that — to use the language of Burke — he 
should be unhaplized as it were, on his 
return out ? Was there nothing in the force of 
example to children, in seeing their parents 
constant attendants at Divine worship? 
Hear what that great judge of human cha- 
racter says on this subject — “ Religion, of 
which the rewards arc di.stant, and which is 
animated only by faitii and liope, will soon 
slide by degrees out of the mind, unless 
it he re-impressed by stated calls to public 
worship, and by tlie salutary influence of 
example.’* Tliat the want of these stated 
calls to public worship were long felt in 
India, by ail who were acquainted witli 
the state of our territorial possessions 
there, must unfortunately he admitted ; 
hilt the reproach which attached to us in 
that 1 ?d 

by the legislative measures which he had 
noticed in the outset of his speech; hut 
having gone that far — we admitted the 
principle, and were in consistency and 
duty, as men and Christians, hound to go 
still further. It would not hesuflicient to 
rest wliere wc were, for tliough the people 
of India had benefited much by our 
connexion with tht*m, though the advan- 
tage of our arts had benefited their cou- 
flition, and tlie polish of our manners had 
improved their taste, still ‘‘ one thing 
%vas needful ;” for while the terrors of our 
arms had awed them into subjection, the 
moral and religious hlessing.s which wo 
held in trust for them were not to he 
slighted or despised ; for why else were 
they subjected to ii.s? He would now go 
to the necessity of bringing out and ex- 
tending the principle which the Legisla- 
ture and the Company admitted, when 
tliey sanctioned the creation of a church 
cstahli'sliment in India. The last extract 
which he sliouhl read on this point, was 
from the address of Bishop Middleton to 
the Christian Knowledge Society, before 
bis departure for India in 1814: — 

If, said that lamented prelate, the difficulties of 
diflfhsing the lit^ht of the {gospel ran be sucx'ess- 
fully oiu'ountpred in the eastern world, and the 
wonl of God forbids us to despair, it can be only 
by establishing among our countrymen in Asia, 
the form of (?hurch government derived from the 
Ap(»ties, by inculcating attention to Divine or- 
dinances, by unity of doctrine in the teachers of 
religion, .nna bv a departure from iniquity among 
all who name the name of Clnist. 

In the report of the (.'hrisflan Know- 
ledge Society for 1825, it is said : — 

Tlisbop Miildleton always maintained, th.d a.i 
true religion was tlie -best support of Oovcininent, 
the inculcation of Christian principles on the na- 
tives would lie the only safe and certain measure 
of security to Britons for their oriental posses- 
sions. This opinion of the first prelate of India 
appears to be regarded with increasing atten- 
tion and api.'TODatlon. Its policy is less 
doubted, and its expediency more and more ac- 
knowledged. It Is fut and believed with greater 
reason every day, that the faith which ivgards 
submission to rulers a duty inferior only fo the 
fear of tkid, and whose doctrine is, ‘ let every 

(II) 
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•oi«l be subject to the higher poweni, for the 
powers that be arc oritainedof Goil/ — is the faith 
that can alone permanently effect the unity* peace, 
and happiness of nations. 

Bishop Betliei, at that time hishop of 
Gloucester, in his valedictory address to 
Bishop James in June 1827, says: — 

The word of God will assuredly have its 
course, and the extraordinary chain of events 
which has established our power in those remote 
regions, is, if we mistake not the sign of the 
times, an indication of his will that we should 
make known the truth to that benighted and 
superstitious i>eople. If we wait till we have 
no difficulties to encounter, and no enemies 
to overcome, when will the gospel lie preacheil 
to all iMtions ?— when will the kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of 
his Christ ? 

Still it is to be lamented that the labour, 
ers in this harvest are few in number and 
unequal, in the physical first point of 
view, to tlio task, which they are anxious 
to fulfil. Bishop lleber has stated with 
regret that tlie spiritual wants of our ow'ii 
countrymen are inadequately supplied, 
and consequently tliat tlie Company's 
chaplains arc worn down hy the duties 
devolved u]ion them. There can, how. 
ever, he no doubt that the enlightened 
body to which our laws have entrusted 
the sovereignty of that country, will 
make competent provision for the religious 
instruction and comfort of its own ser- 
vants and dependants. The Inqics which 
can be entertained of a general and per- 
manent connexiuii of the ii itives of our 
Indian empire, must be connected with 
the active and per levering agency of a 
visible church, at unity with itself, formed 
upon the episcopal and apostolical model, 
and free from the taint of superstitious 
and idolatrous practices. [Symptoms of 
impatience were here manifested by some 
proprietors.] lie was aware that be had 
already trespassed at considerable length 
on the patience of the meeting, but lie 
could not deny himself the opportunity of 
reading one extract more. It was from 
no less a man fliaii l)r. Wordsworth, the 
tutor of the present Spe.'iker of the House 
of Commons, and now the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, viliom to 
name was to honour. That excellent man 
had, in his charge on this subject, in 
1818, expressed himself thus : 

Go ye and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture; go ye, and teach aU nations, baiitizing 
them,” were the commands of our king when by 
the hands of his ministers he was laying the foun- 
dation stone, on which lie would erect an universal 
dominion. Such also is the import of the procla- 
mation of the heavenly father. ** I have set thee to 
be a light of the gentiles, that thou shouldst be for 
salvatTon to the end of tlio earth words appealed 
to by inspired apostles as a warrant and command 
to preach the gospel to the heathen. Such also is 
the import of the voice of all the prophets, and if 
|>assing from earth to heaven, wc penetrate under 
the guidance of another apostle within the veil, 
what do our eyes behold there ; but ** a great mul- 
titude which no man can number, of all nations and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues, standing before 
the throng, crying with a loua voice salvation unto 
our god and unto the iamb.” And yet, how shall 
Ui^ coll, as the apostle has argued, on him in 
whom tb^ have not believed 1 and how shall they 
believe la titan of whom they have not heard ? and 


how sholl they hear without a preacher ? and how 
shall they preach except they be sent ? As it is 
written ** how beautiful arc the feet of them that 
preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings 
of good things therefore, from these conside- 
rations, and the like, the obligation has long been 
recognized of endeavouring to communicate the 
knowledge of Christianity among the Pagan and 
Mahumedan nations of the eastern hemisphere. 

But what, it will be asked, is this number of a 
hundred millions of men. to England ? Alas ! they 
are as we might almost say, * bone of our bone, 
and flesh oi our flesh ’ Do we not breathe their 
air ? is not the soil ours ? Have we not iiourcd out 
our English blood, and mixed it in their sands I Is 
there a rock, or fortress, of their almost inaccessi- 
ble fastnesses, where the British standard does not 
wave ? are we not placed in such relations towards 
them as thenK — that some we have vanquished in 
open war ; others serve under oiir banners ; others 
have callcnl for our protection and help, and have 
willingly submittea to our mild and equitable 
sway ? Do we not make profit and merchandize by 
their lands ? Do we not live among them, and 
curry on with them such various intercourse as 
belongs to those wlto are our friends, dependents, 
labourers, servants, and subjects ? These, doubtless 
are the considerations wlricti appropriate and bring 
home the general duties of humanity to us in par- 
ticular. Other nations may and ought to prtiy for 
the conversion oi' lire lliiuious : but England must 
do this and much more. We liave tuken this em- 
pire to ourselvLS ; have set it apart, and fenced it 
round, and erected it, as it were, for a theatre, 
wherein to display ourselves, and to act our part 
in the sight of men and angels. I am Siiying 
nothing in what w.^y, by what steps, we have 
attained this eminence. But so It is, there we 
stand : we are upon our trial. We have volun- 
tarily undertaken a tremendous lesponsibility t 
and it is in no way possible, 1 conceive, but that 
as a nation w e shall be accountable in this world 
for our trust ; and further, as individuals, shall 
many of us lie called to a reckoning, perhaps in 
but assuredly in the next world. 

But, again , in our transactions with these na- 
tions, has any tiling ever interiioaed to taint the 
purity of our tnack, any thing ever intermixed 
Itself of a corrupt hist of gain, of a secular ambi- 
tion, of a mere desire of military aggrandizement 
and glory, any thing interpostxl of oppression, or 
siioliation, or perfidy ? If so, if in any cases we 
have tuuglit them our vices, and made them 
partokers and companions of our sins; if alas! 
we have repelleil them yet farther than where thw 
were before from the light of truth, and the life 
of God, and from the receiitioii of Christianity, 
by exhibiting in their sight the lives of wicked 
Christians ; by aflecting that the name of Christ 
and his dut'tnne sliould be blasphemetl among the 
heathen Ihrougli our offences— if there be any 
truth in these charges sometimes made against 
us— these all arc considerations which, In their 
degree, darken our responsibility, and may well 
awaken in good men’s iiiiiids an extraordinary 
compassion and sympathy, and arouse them to put 
forth so much the more strenuous effbrts to 
make go d the deflclcncics, and repair the injuries 
of the years that arc ])ast. 

And hfiw then does our account stand ? what 
estimate khall we make of the manner in which 
England has discharged her obligations to her east- 
ern empire ? 

It was vehemently affirmed by a celebrated 
orator, sinne years ago, that ' were we to lie driven 
out of India, nothing would remain to tell that it 
had been possessed, during the Injurious period of 
our dominion, by any thing better than the ouran- 
oiitang, or the tiger. Hut, no. It has been eloquent- 
ly replied, by one who has the best claims to be 
heard on such an occasion, (the Marquess of Hast- 
ings)’ No. ' It is true we have not built a Todmor 
in the wilderness, to impress the world with the 
incongruity of Introducing the refinements of 
splendour amid uncultivated society. Wc have 
not constiucted pyramids, to^xcite the Indigna- 
tion of mankind at the capricious despotism which 
could enjtfin such a misapplication of human 
exertion. But we have reared the bulwark of 
security round the humble hovels of the helpless. 
But we have raised the proud temple of impartial 
justice on the ruins of lawless violence. But we 
ttave established the sacred altars of mercy, where 
oppression, and insult, and ravage, used to print 
their paths with blood ; and do acts like these leave 
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no memorial? All this is strictly true. — But. 
wherefore should we stop here ? why not go on 
unto perfection ? Why erect an empire that has no 
purposes but those of temporal ftain and (tlory / 
No. For ourselves, there are crowns to be won of 
a brighter renown than any which these thing.s can 
bestow. Let us have taught the Hindoos the arts 
of life.— let us have established among them 
humanity, and equity, and order — let us have 
made them companions in our military jirowess and 
partners of our fame — at the l)ost, consldererl in 
themselves, all the.se things arc but for a season ; 
whether their’s or our’s, all these must soon be 
over They bear not the characters of eternity — 
at the best all these things are but for a season. In 
themselves they are limited to this lower world. 
At least nothing, it is certain, but religion, can 
give them a title and passport for heaven; they 
bear upon them no hope of futurity, but as sanc- 
tified by thank.sgiving and pr.^yer. V* s, there are 
crowns,’ therefore, to be sought of a l>righf or glory 
than .any which can be gathered here. \ es. This 
shall be the statesman’s highest praise, if he c.-in 

everlasting gospel : anil therefore, to that end, he 
is to have in his train inessengeis, ambassadors 
of eternal peace; soldiers, mighty to null «town 
strong holds; merchants ever mindful in their 
gains of the quest atxivp all of the pearl of great 
price : the instruction which he is to lie most <le- 
sirousof ditl'using, is that of an cducatinn for hea- 
ven; and th.at liberly which is perfect frc'cdom. 

The minds of the natives are at work in many 
parts of the east: and, if we show ourselves to 
them as a ohnMtmu people, they have many evi- 
dent indureim'iits and tendencies lo embrace our 
religion. They feel our power : tliey reverence our 
superiority; they acknowledge our services: and 
they bt‘gin to enquire whence our pie-emijitnce is 
rlerivcd. ‘ These Knglish,* they are heard to whis- 
per one among another, * are a wise and under- 
standing people.' It rests with us lo lead them to 
another more elevated lesson ; and to extort from 
them that further confi'ssion, ‘ what nation i.s there 
f>o great, (hat hath Ciod so nigh unto (hem, .as the 
Lord their <iod is in all things that they rail upon 
him for ?’ .Such of them as nave intercourse with 
khiropeans are seen to be anxious to hide their 
institu(.ion.s, their riUfS of cruelty and lust, with .a 
conscious shame, and a feeling, as of guilty pw- 
sons, knowing that they cannot brook the lest of 
our investigation : and the question seoiiis to be 
approaching tfiwards this crisis, whet her we shall 
leave them in a stale of dreary negation, in 
a barren, naked, defencele.ss infiuelity, or hand 
them over as a prey t<i stniie fresh snperslitioiis 
like the ji.ast — or shall not rather coinpUte the 
work which we have begun ; supply what is want- 
ing to their necessity and our glory ; consolidate 
and consummate all our other benetits, by impart- 
ing to them the last best gift, our pure and holy 
religion. D.angcr there would be, iiiiinineiir lian- 
ger, wore the attempt made to propag.atc our reli- 
gion by any thing like coiislraiiit and force, or by 
any other than the due methods of rea.'^on and 
argument, example and testimony, and the other 
legitimate means and iiii1ueiic(-*s of nianifestiiig to 
the natives not only that we pn/.c <nir religion for 
ourselves, but tliat we will protect, and reward, 
and honour it, in all those who profess it in since- 
rity, as a gift and endowment, which reflects 
honour, and deserves honour, — is a reward, and 
deserves reward. Danger then there iniglii bo, 
were the wea})ons of our warfare carnal and not 
spiritual; did we hold the pernicious maxim ih.at 
* the end sanctifit« the means;’ were our principles 
and practices of conversion, fire and the swo.>^<|, 
the corrupt policy of the Church of Home, <»f the 
Jesuit, or of the Mahomed.an. Hut no. This is 
not thescluK)! in which you have been instructed. 
These are not tbu proceedings with which your 
labours will be henccft»rward associated. Our 
methods are Christian, and Protestant ; our 
principles, the liberal, the mild, the wise, the just, 
of the Church of Kiiglaiid ; out spirit ami teiujicr 
that which, because we prize our own religion, 
makes us tender even of the corruptions and errors 
of other men ; and prompts us never to forget, 
that In our armoury for extending the limits of 
Christianity, there arc no weapons on wliich wc 
place more reliance than on our prayers and tears. 
Again; danger there might be, in throwing 
Qren the Indian empire to the indiscriminate 
preaching of Christianity by the various sects 
unhappily prevalent amongst us, and recently be- 


come exceedingly zealous In this very object ; men. 
some of whom aimcar to have hardly any other 
recommendation for the work on which they are 
sent, than that which i.s perhaps the very worst 
fiossiblc, an uncontrultable zeal for the narrow 
characteristics of their own sect, and the extrava- 
gant peculiarities of opinion for which they have 
been contentious at home ; and who accordingly 
in point of fact arc found, not unfreiiuently, to 
forget or suspend the design and professions on 
which they quited Engl.and, of preaching Christi- 
.•mity to the natives ; first aiming to get pos- 
session of the European population, and to 
embark them in the wretched verbal disputes 
and coutrovfTsitw, with which their own heads 
were turned, and their lieavts embittered here. 
From such ]>rc.acl’»rr.s r.l»e dajiger It) our Indian 
empire may become very great. Hut that too is 
far from btdng all. It is ’oiiv jum that such preach- 
ing can never cs til blish genuine cluistiiuiily ; nor, 
indeed, ever esl.iblixh cbristiiinity at nil in India. 
And .accordingly t he subtle nai i res, di-.ccrning tli j 
conftisioii winch iht Miis, are 'eadv enough to 
taunt our inoccedings with the charge of folly 
and inconsistency. It w'ill Ire good time for them, 
(say they to listen to our religion, when our 
prt?achers shall haveceiised to contend one among 
another, and have agreed among themselves what 
the religion is. 

He could cite inuny otlicr passages 
equally pertinent, but be would not further 
tlelay the court. It might be objected 
tlmt llie present time wa.s unfavouralile for 
such a motion as that which be now 
brought forward. He would admit the 
force of the objection if he watitcd lo 
press the matter for iinincdiate xidoption, 
but he wanted nothing precipitately — he 
wanted to do nothing before the discus- 
sion of the dial ter lieyond a mere declara. 
tion, which would elfect the thing at a 
future period ; he sought no change at 
this moment. Hut if it should be urged 
the time was unfavourable, hecausc at tiie 
present moment the est.-iblislmient itself 
was in danger, and that there was a risk 
of the bishops themselves being in peril 
of their seals ; whatever might be the 
opinions of others, he was sure he did not 
address an :issembly, any one mem her of 
which would willingly join in the revolu- 
tionary cry of “ No Bishops .’*—^ Hear 
fieurtj As long as they had u church 
establishment they must have the regular 
ordinances ; they must provide for the 
permanency of that estaiilishmeiit. In 
bringing forward (his motion, he acted 
from a strong sense of duty, f^roin wliich 
be should not be deterred by any revolu- 
tionary clamour, or by any statements 
made in the jo'irnals. He would say, that 
if they were lo have India, they should 
govern it on the principles which had been 
adopted in the resolution of the House of 
Commons, and the legislative measure 
which followed it. Having adopted those 
measures, he repented they were bound to 
follow them up. By the act of 1813 they 
g;ivo a promise of attending to the spiri- 
tual wants ttf these Indian possessions : 
tliey should not 

Keep the w'ord of promise to the car 

And break it to the hope. 

If they sent good and pious men to 
exercise episcopal functions in India, they 
ought not to send tbera to be sacrificed by 
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being compelled to perform duties which having moved it, he would leave the mat- 
were more than human strength could ter wholly to the court. He did not even 
bear. I^et them not ask one man to do know whether it would be seconded ; for 
duties more than enough for three, or at he was not one of those who would go 

least as much as three with their best about to seek for seconder or supporter, 

exertions could accomplish. If, however. Conceiving it his duty to submit a motion, 

the court should not accede to the terms he would leave it to the members of the 

of his motion, of having a hisliop in each court to deal with it as they pleased. The 

of the three presidencies, with a salary of learned proprietor concluded by again 

jft?5,00() a-year each, of which he gave up reading the motion, 

all hope, he would at least suggest, that The Chairman asked who seconded it. 

there should be one bishop in chief with Mr. Lewin said that he seconded llic 

two sulTrag.tns, with the same power in motion. 

the absence of the principal. As to in- Mr. ////me said, that as the reverend and 
come, that was a matter on wiiieh he laid learned proprietor had laid the cl liefgrouiid 
no stress ; as the siiflVagans would not of his motion on the proceedings of the 
have to keep the same rank or the same House of Com » . oils, he wished to set the 
table, it would not be necessary that they court right as to one inference which he 
should have the? same. He would suggest (Mr. Poynder) seemed desirous it should 
that the princip.d should have a- draw from his statement. The honourable 

year, and the Ktiflragans j^:l,(X)0 n-year proprietor, in alluding to the paper w'riiten 
each : hut if that were thought too much, by the late Mr. Grant on the subject of 
he would say, lot it he reduced to any the moral and religious instruction of 
sum that might he thought proper. His the Hindoos, seemed to think that the 
object was to get additional episcopal aid printing of that paper by Uic House of 
for the church in India; and it was uu. Commons, and its adoption by them, to 
necessary to say, that learned and pious be convertible terms, whereas no two 
men might be readily found, who would things could be more different. The 
undertake the mission less with regard to House of Commons was in the daily prac- 
the income they might derive than to the ticc of ordering a variety of documents to 
good they might be enabled to do. With he printed, without being understood in 
respect to retiring allowance, it u'as not any degree to adopt their principles. If, 
necessary for him to say a word. Since then, the hon. proprietor urged liis motion 
the first appointment of n bishop to India, on this ground, it was altogether insuflfi- 
no one had lived long enough to been- cient to maintain it; as the House of 
allied to claim the retiring allowance of Commons did no more in ordeiiug that 
even the limited period of ten years, lint paper to be printed than it was in the 

the question of expense was that part of haliit of doing in a thousand other in- 

the iMse which, in his view, was the least stances, in which it caii.sed important or 
important. His great object was, to get interesting doetimenrs to he printed for 
the bishops nppoiiilcd — let the income be the information of its members, 
an after consideration. All he would add Mr. Pounder. — “ I apprehend the hon. 
on this subject was, to mention an auec- member must have misunderstood me. I 

dote which was relate/l of AKxauder the s])okc of the? House of Coinnioiis us hav- 

Great. “ Alexander, when young, w.is re- iiig adopted the principle of Mr. Grant’s 
proved by his tutor I.eonidns for profu- paper, not by causing it to be printed, but 
sioii, because, on all occasions, when they by the subseiiucut legislative measure 
were sacrificing to the gods, he cast tw'o which, I contend, was founded on it . I 
bandfulU of frankincense into the fire, mean the act for erecting a church esta- 
When Alexander afterwards conquered blishment in India.” 

Judea (the source of these spices), he sent Mr. Jlurnc said, that he had always rc- 
Leonidas a present of .'JOO talents weight gretted that act, and should regret it with 
of frankincense, to prove how his former still greater reason if the principle of it 
liberality had thriven with him, and ad- should be carried to the extent sought by 
vised his old m.ister never to he niggardly the hon. proprietor’s motion. That mo- 
again in the service of the gods.” If, then, tion he considered much fitter fora ineet- 
80 much liberality was recommended when ing of a missionary society, or any other 
dealing with creatures of wood and stone, association whose object was to make 
which had eyes and saw not, cars and jiroselytes, than for a meeting of the corn- 
heard not; mouths and spoke not, neither pany of merchants trading to the East- . 
was there breath in Ihoir nostrils ; with Indies. If there was one part of the 
how much more reason should they be policy of the (Company wliich had his 
liberal in the service of Him, the true most unqualified approbation, it was that 
'God, in whose hands were the cartli, and principle on which it had acted, and 
the ends thereof — who alone could bless seemed disposed still to act, of not inter- 
and prosper all their actions and under, fering with the religion of the natives of 
takings. He would now conclude by sub- the territory in its poss(?ssion. (Hear, 
mitting the motion he had already read ; hear /) Whatever we might think of the 
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state in which these people were, he was 
glad to know that there was no governor 
of India wdio would venture to use his 
authority so ns in any way to interfere 
witli their religion» for such interference 
would not, for an instant, be tolerated at 
home. The notion of any attem^it at 
])roeelyt.ism was one which he rejoiced to 
think was not likely to obtain many sup- 
porters in the members of that court, at 
either side of the bar, at any time, but the 
more particularly at the present, wlien 
we were on the eve of the renewal of the 
Company’s charter. The establishment 
of societies having tliat object would be 
considered the most impolitic and most 
detrimental to tl)c C’omi)any’s interests in 
India; but it would be also injurious to 
the natives themselves, as it would inevi- 
tably tend to protra<!t, if not wholly de- 
feat, the object which it had in view. 
The conversion of the natives to our faith, 
if it ever was to take ])la<*c, must be the 
result, not of coercion of any kind, but 
their own gmdual and spoiitaneoiis act, 
founded upon a comparison of their 
opinions with ours, and that arising from 
an improved system of education. As to 
the object of the lion, proprietor, us far 
as that was to obtain increased moral and 
religious instruction, no man was a more 
sinc(’re fri(?n<i to moral and religious in- 
struction tliaii he was, and no man had 
done more to promote such instruction in 
l)is own humble sphere than ho had. lint 
he thought it perfectly possible that 
means for ])roinoting both might ho 
adojited in our Indian posse^sious, without 
increasing our cliiireli estahlishmeiit there 
in the way ])ointcd out by the hoii. and 
learned ]»roprietor. lie did not see why 
a greater estahlishmeiit of bishops, or 
indeed any hish(i|) at all, was neecs.'jary 
to the promutiun of moral and religious 
education in India, lie belonged to a 
country where, he believed, lie might 
fairly say that moral and religious educa- 
tion was as miieli extended as in any other 
jiart of the world, and it was uimeeessary 
for him to observe that it was carried to 
that extent without the aid of any bishop. 
However, he woiiUrnot then enter into 
comparison of systems in this respect ; 
all he contended was, that an extension 
of our churcli establishment in India was 
not nec-essary for the sjiiritual wants of 
our own ])opulation, that it was not re- 
quired by the natives, and that at the 
present time it would tend only to alarm' 
their prejudices and jealousies. In order 
to considiM' how far this extension was 
necessary for our own Christian popula- 
tion, he would beg the court to recollect 
what was the extent of that population in 
the three pre.sidcncics. The number of 
British subjects, Christians, in Madras, 
did not exceed 250. In Bombay they 
were not more than 300, and throughout 


Bengal he would say that they did not 
not exceed .3,000 ; and it was well known, 
that the whole of this number were not 
Christians belonging to the church of 
Kiigland. Some were Iloinan Catliolics, 
and many, it was well known, were mem- 
bers of tile church of Scotland. For 
tlic spiritual instruction of that number 
he certainly thought that one bishop 
and three archdeacons were abundant- 
ly suffieiciit. 3’he learned proprietor 
had seated that the cxpence of the in- 
creased establishment wf)iil(l be but small. 
Expcncc must bo coiisi<lerc!d small or 
great, with reference to the means from 
which it was to he defrayc'd. Tlie learned 
proi>rictor had said that not more tlian 
the sum of 4^10,000 would he rerpiired: 
but .£l(),0<X)was a most serious addition 
to the expenditure of the Company, if the 
trrippled state of its finance.^ were taken 
into consideration. Let the court bear in 
mind that discontent was allowed to pre- 
vail throughout the whole of our Bengal 
army— to an extent which almost risked 
the security of our possessions there — in 
consequence of reductions, justifiable only 
by the very distressed condition of our 
fitiauccs. The whole saving from these 
reductions did not exceed .€12,000 a 
year, and yet, while this discontent existed, 
the court was called upon without, as he 
contended, any necessity being mailc out 
for it, to sanction an annual increase of 
expenditure to nearly the same amount. 
But lie contended that the expeiiee would 
he more than the sum mentioned by the 
honourable proprietor- If they had bishops 
they must support them in the rank in 
which they usually moved. The honour- 
able proprietor said that these two sul- 
fragaiis would not liave to .support any 
state; blit ranking ps they would, next, he 
believed, to the inemliers of coum il, they 
must keej) up a etMtaiii rank, and every 
one acquainted with India must be au’are 
that rank could not be kept up hi that 
country without heavy t vjicnec, and to 
support that, adequate provision must be 
malic for them out of rlio Comj)any\s 
fund— thus involving a nincli larger ex- 
pcnce than that on \vliich tlie honourable 
proprietor had calculated. But without 
going into tlie question of degree, he 
>vould come back to his former argument* 
and euutciul that no additional cxpence 
was neee.ssary — that the church e.stublish- 
inent in India was already fully sulhcicnt 
for the religious instruction of all the 
members of that church now in India. 
But wIjo were they by wJiom this neces- 
sity for udditioMtil means of instruction 
had been declared ? Were they the inliabi- 
taiits of any of our presidencies — natives 
who sought our instruction, or British 
who stated that they liad not sudicient 
religious instructors? Had any memorial 
lieen sent borne with any complaint to 
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this effbet? nothing^ of the kind. The 
necessity was declared by the bishops and 
clei^gy in this country, who, like all other 
classes of men, were desirous of increasing 
the importance of the rank to which they 
belonged, by adding to its numbers and 
dignity. The members of the Christian 
Knowledge Society were amongst those 
by whom this necessity was declared, who 
would gladly add to the numbers and 
importance of the clergy (of which so 
many of its members consisted) ; but the 
addition to the establishment was not 
called for by the House of Commons, or 
by the Company by which provision w'ould 
be to be made Un it. It was not desired 
by any of our European population, and 
therefore he must again repeat that it was 
unnecessary. It would at the same time 
be a must injudicious course, that we 
should increase our church establishment 
at the very time when we were declaring 
to the world that the state of our hnanees 
rendered it necessary that we should 
reduce the allowance to our army. Under 
these circumstances, he did hope that the 
court would not he unwise enough to 
adopt the honourable proprietor's pro- 
position. He must add to what he hud 
said as to the necessity of increased re- 
ligious instruction, that if that necessity 
did at all exist, the most effectual way of 
providing for it would not he to increase 
the church of England establishment in 
India ; he thought that much more effec- 
tual means of moral and religious instruc- 
tion might be adopted than that of in- 
creasing the number (jf bishojis in India. 
He must again repeat, that tliough he was 
as favourable as any man could l )0 to the 
diffusion of moral and religious instruc- 
tion, ho could not support the hunourahlc 
proprietor's motion, and the less after the 
statement he had heard from him as to 
the line of policy which he >yus disposed 
to adopt. 

Sir CharlesForbes sold, that all who heard 
the speech of the hoii. and learned proprie- 
tor (Mr. Poynder) must be disposed to do 
justice to the ability with which he had 
delivered it, and to the motives which had 
urged him to bring forward the motion 
with which be concluded. He for one 
had listened with great aitentioii and in- 
terest to his hon. and learned friend’s ar- 
guments, and to the documents which 
he had read in support of them ; and he 
must say that he had heard with pleasure 
much of what had been stated, and there- 
fore he repeated that he gave liitu full 
credit, not less for his good intentions, 
than for the ability which he displayed in 
urging the subject on the consideration of 
the court ; but nevertheless he could not 
support the motion. In the tribute paid by 
bis learned friend to the memory of a man 
who bad stood so deservedly high in the 
estimation of the Company and of the pub- 


lic as the late Mr. Chas. Grant did, he (Sir 
C. Forbes) most sincerely concurred ; and 
he admitted thar the resolution to which 
the bon, proprietor referred had . been 
adopted by the House of Commons, but 
not unanimously, as he bad supposed, for 
there were several dissentients. Amongst 
others, lie (Sir C. Forbes) objected to the 
principle of the house pledging itself to 
acio])t a plan of religious instruction for the 
natives of India. He had always opposed 
the views of INIr. Wilberforce and Mr. 
Grant on that subject. He nas uf opinion 
that the attempt to interfere in any way 
with the relip:ion of the natives would 
he most injudicious, and not without 
danger to our empire in India. He 
was therefore one of those who, with 
Sir George Abererotnbie Robinson, en- 
deavoured to the last to have the word 
** religious” left out of the resolution to 
which the learned proprietor referred, 
but without success. The episcopal 
establishment for India followed. A pro. 
position was made and agreed to at the 
same time, although without being embo- 
died in a resolution of the house, to send 
out some clergymen of the charcli of Scot- 
land ; and without entering into any com- 
parison of the merits of the clergy of that 
church with those of the churcli of Eng- 
land, he must say, that the independence 
of the Scotch church having been rccog- 
nisetl, and her rights and privileges fully 
established at the Union, she had as good 
a right to have an efiicient number of her 
clergy In India, and in the British posses- 
sions generally, as the church of England 
had. Instead of this, however, he believ. 
ed that at Bengal and Madras there was 
at present only one clergyman of the 
Scotch church, though tlie labours of two 
were as much required in those places a.s 
at Bombay, where there were tw'o fully 
employed, be hoped that this subject 
might not cscajie the attention of the Court 
of l)irectors. With respect to the motion 
before the court, his bon. friend (J\lr. 
Hume) hud objected, on the ground of 
the expense, and the necessity there was 
of making every possible reduction in our 
expenditure. He hud also objected to it 
on the ground of its being impolitic, 
w'liile we were creating discontent in our 
Indian army by a reduction in batta a I 
lowances, which did not effect a saving of 
more than £\ i3,000 a year, tu add to the 
expenses of the church establishment in 
India a sum little short of that annual 
amount. Now he (Sir C. Forbes) oli- 
jeeted to the motion on very different 
grounds. It appeared to him, that the 
adoption of a proposition for increasing 
our church establishment in India, coming 
immediately after the measures taken by 
the governor-general for putting a stop to 
Suttees, would be an act of most injudi- 
cious policy, as it would very naturally 
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tend to create in the minds of the natives 
the apprehension tiiat it was intended to 
interfere by force wiilj their religion. lie 
should be sorry to object to the principle of 
promoting the education and moral iiii- 
provementof our fellow.subjccts in India; 
but much as he detested, as every one 
must, the barbarous and revolting practice 
of Suttee, he could not approve of putting 
it down by force, as long as it was looked 
upon as a religious rite : he therefore 
considered the proclamation of Lord Wm. 
Ben li nek as fraught with danger to our 
empire in the east. It might be said, 
that the excitement produced by that pro- 
qjamation would soon pass over, lie 
wished it miglit be so ; but certainly it 
had hitherto created as much discontent 
and opposition as could be shewii^ with- 
out open hostility, by the mass of the people, 
to the proclamation of a governor-general. 
Meetings were held in various parts of 
Bengal ; a society was formed, and sub- 
scriptions raised to a very considerable 
amount, in sums of 1,0(X) ami t^,000 rupees, 
branch associations were also formed in 
aid of the common object, the prosecu- 
tion of an appeal to the king in council 
against the act of the Bengal government 
in the proclamation alludctl to. That the 
case would lie argued before the Privy 
Council here there could be no doubt; 
and if tli€> order should not be rescinded, 
there, it was the intention of the parties to 
bring the matter, by petition, before the 
House of Commons, as a violation, by our 
government, of the laws and privileges of 
the Hindoos. As long as the objections 
to this practice, ami the etibrts to induce 
the Hindoos to abandon it, were coiiKned 
to the speeches and the exhortations of 
Missionary Societies, however oirensive, no 
serious alarm was excited, nor was any 
complaint made; but when the govern- 
ment interfered with the religious preju- 
dices of the natives, the worst consequences 
might ensue, and former experience ought 
to have guarded against such proceedings. 
He stated this from his own knowledge of 
the feelings of the natives, and he wits 
borne out in it by tlie more recent expe- 
rience of several friends with whom he was 
in commutiication. One individual in 
Calcutta, who had the best opportunity of 
ascertaining the state of public feeling 
amongst the native population, in a letter 
to a gentleman in this country, observed, 
with respect to the anti-suttee association 
got up in Bengal, that such means of 
giving the seeming sanction of public 
opinion to the acts of any government 
would always be found; but that in the 
present case, ninety-nine in a hundred of 
the people were against the measure, and 
that those who supported it were such as 
could not, from circumstances, have much 
weight or influence with their countrymen 
in a question of that kind. If any hope 


of abolishing this barbarous practice were 
to be entertained, it must be founded on 
the gradual moral improvement of the 
people, the result of greater attention to 
their education. He could hardly concur 
in what bad fallen from his hon. friend 
(Mr. Hume) that the state of the Com- 
pany's finances was such as to present 
the chief objection to the proposed plan, 
looking at it as a mere matter of ex- 
penditure. So far from supposing that 
the flnanccs of the Company could he in 
a crippled state, he had been agreeably 
surprised to learn that they had nine or 
ten crores of rupees in the Indian treasu- 
ries, and that it was intended to apply them 
at the rate of a crore and a half a year to 
the extinguishing of the five per ceiit.debt. 
Until he heard tliis account of the stale 
of the Company’s finances denied from 
authority, he could nut admit that they 
were such as had been described. At 
the same time, he did not deny the princi- 
ple sought to be enforced, that of strict 
but just economy in ex]>enditure. In the 
reductions, however, made by the goveni- 
ment in India, he thought they had begun 
at the wrong end. Instead of making 
small ' reductions from subaltern of- 
ficers, and other junior dep.irtments 
of tiie service, he should have liked to have 
seen tlieiii begin higher up ; or if began 
thus low down, they should have been 
carried up through all tite departments of 
the service. Instead of this, however, tiiey 
stopped short whmi they came to the 
higlier ranks, witli largo iinromes, wlioro 
reduction would liiivo been most produc- 
tive to the Comjiany and least felt by the 
individual. Had they made any attempt 
to reduce the salaries of the governor 
general, the governors, tlie members of 
couiieil, or in other high departments of 
the service? He hiul not heard of any ; 
yet in his opioiun these were the reduc- 
tions with which they should have com- 
menced. fhear^ hear). 'I’liis was ])er]iaps 
a subject not quite ivh'vant to the motion 
before the court, hut as the finances of tlie 
Company had been mentioned in the 
coiir.se of the discussion, lie .should advert 
to another matter on whi<‘h it was his 
intention on coming into the court to liavc 
asked for some information from tlie 
honourable chairman, and witli his per- 
mission, as well as to save tiie time of the 
court, he should now do so instead of bring- 
ing it forward at a future part of the day 
— be alluded Co a notice issued by the 
government of Bengal on the 20th of 
June last, that, jmrsiiant to instructions 
from the court of directors, no interest 
bills would be drawn on tlie Company 
from India after the 2()th of June, 18,‘12 — 
Mr. Riiibi/ rose to order. He submitted 
that the honourable baronet was quite out 
of order ill thus introdudngasuhject which 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
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motion before the court ; and that it was 
still more irregular to put questions to the 
chair in the midst of the discussion of a 
motion, and that on a matter having no 
reference whatever to that motion. 

TheC^airwicn— “ The subject to which 
the honourable baronet has referred is cer- 
tainly not immediately before the court, 
but as he had brought it forward, and that 
it is one of considerable importance, it is 
better that he should be heard.** {heart 
hear J. 

Sir C. Forbes resumed — He thanked 
the honourable chairman for his indul- 
gence, and assured the court that he 
should trespass very shortly on its time. 
The notice was, that after June next no 
bills of exchange on the payment of the 
honourable court would be issued in pay- 
ment of interest on the 5 anil 1 per cent, 
loans. In whatever way he viewed this 
matter, he saw it fraught with ruin to 
some, with distress to many, and with the 
most serious inconvenience to all in 
whose favour these bills had hitherto been 
drawn and who perhaps depended upon 
them for their subsistence. The parties 
who would surter most severely by it 
were retired servants of the Comjiany, 
and the widows and orphans of those who 
had spent their lives in its service — a class 
of individuals on whom it ought to be the 
wish, as it was the duty of tlio Company, 
to ])rcss as lightly as possible in any of its 
financial arrangements, (hear, hear.) He 
objected chiefiy for the sake of those par- 
ties, to the principle of the measure, and 
he also objected to the very short notice 
which had been given of this determina- 
tion of the Court of Directors. The ces- 
sation of granting bills was to take ctfoct 
from next June, of which intelligence had 
recently arrived from India. Hut why, 
he asked, had it been coiisidere<i neces- 
sary to send out the order to Bengal, to 
be published and transmitted hack again ? 
Why was not the notice given here ip the 
first instance, most of the parties who 
were to be affected by it being in this 
country? He did hope, for the sake of 
those w^hom he had alluded to, and who 
had such strong claims on the considcra. 
tion of the Company, that if the measure 
should not be given up altogether, at 
least the time wou.d be extended another 
twelvemontlis. It w’as only very lately 
that the notice arrived in this country, so 
that the parties concerned would haidly 
have time to take those steps which their 
interests required, aqd to send out the 
necessary instructions to India. He was 
aware that this matter W'as not imme- 
diately connected with the question before 
the court, but as the finances of the Com- 
pany had been referred to, and ns this 
measure was, he supposed, to be defended 
oo the necessity arising out of the state of 
tliese tiwnces, he felt it his duty to bring 


it before the court, for the purpose of 
obtaining some information from the 
honourable chairman. He once more 
begged to e]tpress his earnest hope, that 
if the project was not abandoned alto- 
gether, or even partially, such an exten- 
tion of notice would be given as might in 
some degree lessen the severity of the 
change on the parties concerned. In 
conclusion, and VA-ith reference to the 
motion of his honourable and learned 
friend (Mr. Poynder), he trusted he 
would consent to withdraw it for the 
present, as involving questions which 
required the greatest consideration. 

Mr Tnunhuf said he was not surprised 
th.at the subject now before the court 
should have been in some way introduced, 
or be bad ex])ectcd that they could not 
allow the court to sc}ifinite without in 
some way noticing the death of the right 
reverend prelate who had so lately left this 
country for India, and who perished 
through, as he believed, the over-exertion 
which his vastly extended duties obliged 
him to make. Indeed, this great mor- 
tality amongst the prelates who had heeri 
sent out to India must, sooner or later, 
have attracted the attention of the court, 
with a view to ascertain how far a change 
in the present church estahlislimentinlndia 
might not be necessary. lie was glad that 
the motion had been seconded, feeling as 
he did that the (piestion was one of very 
great importance. He had not seconded 
it liiinself, because he owned that he was 
taken rather by surprise by it, and was not 
at all prepared fur the detail into which 
the honourable and learned ju'oprietor bad 
entered. Without at this moment giving 
any Oi)inion upon the question, he woiihl 
suggest to the hon pro|>rictor to withdi aw 
it for the present, and that when next he 
should l)ring it forward it w'ould receive 
that mature and attentive consideration 
which its importance deserved. On the 
ground of policy, as well as on that of 
humanity, he thought they ought to atlopt 
some measures for more eifectiially giving 
moral and religious instruction to India, 
and he looked with some alarm on the 
failure to a certain extent of the plan 
adopted for having an efficient church 
cstal>li.shmeiit there. He differed most 
materially from those who asserted that 
the recommendation to increase our 
church establishment in India had been 
made by the Christian Knowledge Society 
from any other than the purest and 
most disinterested motives, or from any 
motive but the advantage of the people of 
India. Indeed it was natural that they 
should fiot wish to recommend any to 
that dangerous mission, except from mo- 
tives of the purest kind. Their object 
was very naturally to endeavour to lessen 
the perils of the appointment, and to di- 
minish the labours which heretofore fell 
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upon one, by dividing them amongst two 
or more, lie was not. as lie had stated, 
prepared to support the motion, as it was 
now introduced by the hon. proprietor ; 
but his chief object in rising was to de- 
fend that society of whirli he was a mem- 
ber, from tiie unfounded imputation cast 
upon it by the hull, member (Mr. Hume), 
who charged it with recommending the 
increase in our church establishment in 
India in onlcr to promote the interests of 
that order to wliich so many of its mem- 
bers belonged. He did not admit the 
acTiiracy of the statement that any alarm 
existed in India on the subject of an in- 
crease of church cstaiilishment there, 
or timt prejudices would be increased 
amongst the natives by any further in- 
crease of that establishment- In his 
opinion, provided thfit no force was at- 
tempted with the natives, they were dis- 
posed to look favourably on any measures 
we miglit adopt for tlie purpose of laying 
Iiefore them the means of voluntary access 
to Christian instruction. Under all the 
circiiinstaiices of the case, as no suificient 
notice had been given, and as the subject 
must be again introduced on the discus- 
sion of the charter, he did hope the hon, 
and learned proprietor would withdraw 
the motion for the present. 

Mr. Poijnder said it was not his inten- 
tion to take up much of the time of the 
court in reply, and less so after what had 
fallen from the hon. proprietor who last 
addressed the court, as well as from the 
hon. hart- below him. He had stated, in 
bringing forward the motion, that he left 
it wholly ill the hands of the court to 
deal with it just as they pleased. He 
wanted to do nothing precipitately, for he 
admitted that there would be ample time 
for considering the subject before the dis- 
cussion of the charter. Upon this part 
of the case he did not feci it necessary to 
touch farther at present, but he begged to 
be allowed to say a word or two in reply 
to what had fallen from the hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Hume) on the opposite side. That 
lion, gentleman should bear in mind that 
the existence of bishojis and archbishops 
was not a thing new in India. While 
any Homan Catholic power liad any do- 
minion in India there were bishops esta- 
blished amongst them, as the Bishop of 
Goa. Whenever the Roman Catholic 
Church sent missionaries from all time 
she sent bishops — the Ejnscopi in partibus 
infiddium were well known in that church, ' 
and he had never heard that the establish- 
ment of these church dignitaries had ever 
been received with jealousy or alarm by 
the natives, who never were offended 
with the conduct of the Europeans ex- 
cept where a violent interference w^as 
made with their religious worship. It 
was said that his proposition would 
amount to an interference with the reli- 
S. VoL. 7. No. 25. 


gion of the natives; nothing could be 
more distant from his thoughts than such 
intention ; he w'ould not interfere with 
the natives in any degree, however slight, 
save to prevent the commission of a crime 
against every law, human and divine, the 
crime of murder. If the prevention of 
suttee, therefore, was interference with the 
religion of the natives, it was an inter- 
ference, not only justified, but it was the 
duty of those having the power to exercise 
it. It was absurd to suppose that 
an interference of this kind would 
cause any serious disturbance amongst 
the natives, for it was well known 
that very many amongst them were 
quite hostile to the practice of suttee. 
But was interference carried to no other 
practice of the natives connected with their 
religious notions, and without any resist- 
ance on their part ? Was it not a well 
known fact, that large drauglits of troops 
were made twice a year, in onlcr to repair 
to the half-yearly festival of Ihut Jattra, at 
Saugur, where, at the point of the bayonet, 
they were obliged to prevent Hindoo mo- 
thers from throwing their infant children 
to the sharks. Now be would prevent 
this Irorrid abuse, without considering 
whether the prevention was deemed im- 
proper interference or otherwise. He 
would, as far as he could, endeavour to re- 
move the abuse, by imparting moral and 
religious instruction; and thus quietly, 
gradually', and temperately bringing them 
to a knowledge of the faith in Christ — not 
by compulsion but by persuasion, by 
pointing out the mild and benevolent doc- 
trines of Christianity. Beyond this ho 
would not go; he would not attempt co- 
ercion. Let the religion make its way by 
its mild and tolerant influence. It was to 
the benevolent character of its lioniilies 
and other formalities that he would trust 
for making an impression on the natives, 
and not to barely physical compulsion, 
(//egr, hear/) Much, he admitted, might 
be effi>cted by education, but far more hy 
religious instruction. He himself was in- 
debted to education, but he owed much 
more to religion ; and he thought, that 
without a regular religious establishment 
in India they would do little or nothing 
towards the moral improvement of the in. 
habitantg (hear). A church had within 
itself the power of suppressing schisms: 
the existence of this power in every part of 
the British dominions was the more neccs. 
sary at a time when one could hardly look 
into the public journals, or into too many 
of the print shops, without being struck by 
the .«:candalous sneers, and attacks, and inv 
putations against the profession of belief 
in the Christian dispensaition. He was 
sorry that the patience, if not the time of the 
meeting, could not allow of his enforcing 
his opinion by quoting as their vehicle the 
happy language of Mr. Wordsworth ; 
(» 
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another opportunity would, liowevcr, pre- 
sent itself, of entering more at length into 
this branch of the subject. As to what 
had fallen from the oilier proprietor (Mr. 
lliinic) with reference to the kirk of 
Scotland, he would only say, that, in re- 
coiinnending an enlargement of the Church 
establishment in India, he had no intention 
whatever of casting an imputation upon the 
church of Scotland. Ho entertained every 
respect for the opinions of those who 
thought that religious instruction could 
well be conveyed without the aid of the 
machinery of an episcojial establishment 
(/..v/r), and he claimed therefore, in re- 
turn, a respect for his own opinions, as 
being the result of conscientious inquiry 
and conviction (limr). Hut, in speaking 
of n church, he must he allowed to speak 
of it according to his own view of its me- 
rits. Me had been brought up in princi- 
ples of attachment to a hierarchy, and in a 
conviction of its value and importance. In 
a church there must be discipline, and as 
a consequence, there must he control ; and 
lie thought that neither could be well pre- 
served without the personal superintend- 
ence and personal exertion of dignitaries 
invested with the high power annexed to 
the oflice of bishop, lie repeated his ad- 
mission of the great advantages of educa- 
tion ; hut still he contended that something 
more than mere school instruction wa& ne- 
cessary — and that .something was religion 
(hear) ; for mere instruction in the ele- 
ments of knowledge without religion, was, 
if not actually bad, nought (hear). As to 
the question of expense, he thought very 
little stress could be laid on the amount of 
funds necessary to carrying his proposition 
into eifect when the importiince of the 
matter at stake was considered. jt6,00() 
w’ould be siiflicient to defray all the addi- 
tional expenses by the increase, and that 
was but a very small sum considering tlie 
advantages that might be derived from in- 
creased religious instruction, 'i'iiis sum 
was still of less iin]K>rtance, if the statc- 
menr which the lion. Bart. (SirC. Forbes) 
had given of the condition of the Com- 
pany's finances were correct. Some stress 
had been lairl on the appeal which had been 
made to the King in Council against the 
proclamation of the Governor General for 
putting down the practice of suttees. Such 
an appeal might actually be expected, 
when Lord Wni. Bentinck had had a me- 
morial sent to him, to reconsider the pro- 
clamation ; though he himself could not 
act upon it, he did only his duty in inform- 
ing tlie parties that it was open to them to 
prosecute their appeal before the Privy 
Council in England ; and acting upon that 
information, the parties would naturally 
follow up that appeal here. What the re- 
V aiilt yet would Ive he would not then ven-. 
lura to state, though it would not be very 
to guess ; for he was certain, that 


no government possessing the power to 
suppre.ss it would venture to sanction so 
harharuLis a custom. He repeated, tiiat no 
interference should be made with a reli- 
gious rite ; hut that all laws, hiimnii and 
divine, ought to prevent at nil rites an un- 
necessary shedding of blood hear). And 
let him again observe, that the principle 
of interference was exercised, witlunit ex- 
citing any alarm or jealousy, by Lord 
Wellesley, who directed the niilifary to in- 
terfere at the festival of Knit Jattra, so as 
to prevent molherb from throwing their 
children to the sharks (hear). As to llio 
resolution to which he had referred, as 
having been adopted by the House of 
Commons at the suguestiun of ]\Ir. Grant, 
lie thought the hon. Bart, was mistaken in 
supposing that the word religion was not 
in it; he had carefully copied that resolu- 
tion, and he was quite sure tiiat that word 
was in the original. 

Sir C. -The hon. proprii‘tor has 

mistaken w hat 1 have said. I did not as- 
sert that the word religion was not intro- 
duced. I hud understood him to state, 
that the resolution had passed iinanimous- 
iy ; and my contradiction, as I knew* to 
the contrary, was applied to that assertion, 

Mr. •! beg pariliMi ; 1 thought 

that the iion. B.>rt.’s remark had applied 
to the vvord “religion,” in the re.solution. 

I admit that I was mistaken in supposing 
that it ivas carried unanimously ; it was, 
however, carried by a large majority of the 
House. 1 have now only to add, that I 
have no objection to withdraw the motion, 
as my great object w.as, that the attention 
of the court would be called to it at an 
early opportunity. 

Mr I.ewin said that he had riscii to 
second the learned proprietor's motion, in 
order that the subject might come fairly 
before the court, lest it should be said that 
a subject of this importance had met with 
no utteiition. His own opinion, however, 
was hostile to it; and if ever the subject 
should he again brought forward, he should 
feel it Ills duty to oppose it. He admitted) 
as fully as the hon. and learned proprietor, 
the advantage of moral and religious in- 
struction ; hut if ever any change should 
he made in the opinions of the Hindoos, 
so as to induce them to look favourably 
upon the Christian worship, that ciiange 
roust be the result of an improved system 
of education. To that object all their at- 
tention and eflurts should, in the iirst in- 
stance, bo directed.- (fliear .') 

The Chairman. — I am glad that the hon. • 
proprietor has consented to withdraw his 
motion. In doing so, he has acted witli 
his usual discretion. — (Hear /) He is 
aware that the whole subject of the Com- 
pany's charter must, ere Jong, come under 
discussion, and that this, among other mat- 
ters, will be to be considered. As to the 
remarks of tlie hon. hart, with respect to 
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the state of the Company’s financial re- 
sources, I must say, that tliough some itn- 
provernent has taken place, the condition 
of our finances cannot he at all called pros- 
perous. The improvement that has taken 
)»lncc has been the result of a reduction of 
oxpemlituro, and not «>f an increase of 
revenue. It is on this ground that the 
court has been obliged to adopt the mea- 
sure for discontinuing the interest hills to 
xvhieh the lion. bait, has adverted — a mea- 
sure which, however inlvaMtagcons to the 
Comjiany, would, he admitted, fall seveiely 
on many privatt? individuals. — (tfi-ar/) 
i.hit the diu'(“!0)s liave a duty Uj };crfdnii, 
and in pciionning it, innst saciilice all 
their private feelings. Tlie lion, hart, 
eomplains tli it a snllicie^it notice lias noi 
been given <1!* the ch.ingi': but it slaiutd be 
recollected, that three years ago an intima- 


tion was made that soiiiething of the kind 
would be done. And when the lion. hart, 
considers the depressed state of the com- 
merce of the Company, and the injury 
that would he inflicted by witJidrawing 
considerable .sums from circulation in 
the Company’s iiosses.sions, he would not 
conceive the measure to be uncalled for. 

Sir C. Porlii's said, he was not aware that 
the notice to which the clw::nuan l>ad 
alluded, had been given so long back. As 
to ilie commercial tiistrc.ss ulinh cxlste*! 
in India, he feared that it wouM be a;:;- ri- 
valed by the pro|H)scd measure, withuiil 
being of nuicli advantage to the Compitny. 

'flie (Vutirnuni then declared tJr.t iliis 
was a quarterly general court, aci oniin;; 
to the Act of Pailiament, and under d.e 
ch.-rter. 

I'lie court then adjoinned. 
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Arrivnlu. 

Nov. CntWHt Cowman, from Ilenfjal 2ftth 
July ; at I.lverpool. — 2(5. ConuttinH Dunmornt Sal- 
mouil, from Mauritius Kith July; at Gravesend, 
— :il5. Potomac. Condry, from Tlatavia; olFScilly. — 
2H. Ilachcf, I»ott.er, from lUunliay Uitli July, and 
Cape 2:5(1 .Sept. ; at Liveri>ool.--21t. Othcflo. 
'I'liompson, from lioiuluiy 20tn July; at Liver- 
pool.--2!i. Foj-tnuc, Ciawrord, from Uombay (ith 
Aug. ; at Greenock. — .‘ta. Madviinfl, Jlow.soii, froni 
Siam 2ath June, Singapore, dec. ; at Deal.~;«i. 
John Taylor, I'rawf'ord, from Heiigal IJltli July ; 
at ],iverpool.— II kc. I. Klizuheth, Currie, from 
ll(aigal loth July ; oil’ Dover. — 2- Mott ntut Hart 
KlpliitmtoriH, Ritchie, from Reiigal 0th Aug., and 
Cape 7th Oct. ; at Liverpool. — 4. Mary, Reach- 
croft, from Van Diemen’s Land 17th July; at 
Deal. — If. iMtIft Hnrcu’vod, Stoiichousts from iV. S. 
Wales 12th .lime, and Rio 215th .Sept. ; oft’ Mar- 
gate. — Ti. Karl of Kldon, Thenker, from Uombay 
/th Aug. ; oft' Margate — .'i. St. Hatrna, Tate, 
from Cape 7th Oct. ; oft’ Dover — .*1. Sir VrancU 
Harton. Reisl, from Uombay :51st Aug.; at Liver- 
p(K)l — .'1. City of KAiubiirph, McKtiiiioii, from Hen- 
/;al 24th .April, and Cape 27tl' Sept. ; oft’ I'enzanc'c. 
— (5. Atioirk, McKay, from Singapore 2.'5d July, 
a. id Java Head 12th Aug. ; at rorlsmouth. — 7. 
ITydcry, Strcttcll, from Hengal 17th June; at 
Deal. — 7- Hero of Malotrn, Williains, from Hen- 
gal loth July, Madras lOtli Aiig. and Cape 10th 
Oct. ; at D(»I. — 7* Coirricr, Tod«l, from Ca])e 27th 
Sept.; at Deal.— 7. C'ohniiWo.Ware, from Rengal 
loth July ; at Liverpool. — it. Addinylaim, Gibson, 
from Mauritius 2d Aug. ; at GravcKend. — ft. Ka- 
moHt, Walinesley, from New South Wales 2‘.Hh 
.fuly ; at Deal. — 13. ff'nrrfiu, Martin, from Mau- 
ritius 1st Sept. ; at Ramsgate. — l.'l. How/ir. A, Jack- 
son, from China 2!)th July (with despatches); at 
Deid. — 14. Mc.nmon, Pattison, from Bengal Iftth 
July ; at Liverpool — IH. William, Mcher, from 
Cafte 22d Aug.; off Margate. — 1ft. Kliza, Groves, 
fn.m Singapore 2lst Aug. ; oil’ Margate. — R). Don- 
cHstur, Surflen, from C.’eylon 1 1th Ang., and Mau- 
ritius Iftth Sept.; off Margate — 111. H. M. S. 
Chilflcr/i, Deans, from Mauritius fith Oct., and 
Cape .'kith do.; at Portsmouth.— 2;i. CohHit, 
Palnun*, from f.'aiie 24th Oct.; at Deal. — 24. liouHtf/ 
Hall, Williams, from Bengal 21st June, and Mau- 
ritius lOlh Oct. ; at Liverpool. — 20. Minerva, 
Robertson, from Bengal 8th Aug.; off Hastings.— 
Terrtt Nom, KelnOt from Mauritius 1st Oct., and 
Cape 22U do.; at Greenock. 


Departures. 

fr.m?V‘™ Buchanan, for Bombay ; 

ir.)ni Orcen(jck.-20. Socrates, Gibbons, for V. D. 


Land; from Deal.— 2(5. .ff.’/nY, Rogers, for Bom- 
bay ; from Greenock. — 27- Forth, lioberlson, for 
V. I). Land and N. S. Wales; from Portsmouth. 
— 27. tiilmurr, Barry, for V. 1). 1-and (with con- 
victs) ; ■ from Portsmouth.— 27. Iloj/al Admiral, 
Fothcringham, for V. 1). Land; from Portsmouth. 
— 27. Portland, Ascough, for N. S. Wales; from 
Portsmouth. — 27. Jjorinia, Brooks, for Capo; 
from I)(Mil. — 2i5. Statc-mifnt, (juilkT, for Bombay; 
from Liverpool. -2i5. Protrrti.r, Buttansliaw, lor 
Bombay; from Povtsmoulh, quit into t:ork, Dec. 
J2.) — 2iK Stwereif'ft, McKellar, for N. S. Wales; 
from l)eal.--2ft.\v//i/.v, Crickinay, for Cape; from 
Deal. — 2!>. lienyat Mrrrlianf, Canib. il, for Madras 
undBcng.’il; from Povlsmouth. — D f.(\ 1. spar- 
tan, Sanders, for Beiif^al : from Deal. — 2. Gazelle, 
Hodgson, for C.ape ami Madras; from Liverpool. 
— 2. Frt/c/ie, Croniartic, for t^apeainl India; from 
De.al. — 2. Jirunsirirk, Palmer, for Ih'iigal ; from 
J.iverprxiJ. — l.’l. Ilrfurm, 'J'iiiii, for Cajie; from 
Portsmouth. — 22. Monarch, Miller, for Cape and 
Mauritius ; from r.iver[»ool.- 2:5. Mary, Mer- 
chant, for Cape and Mauritius; from Deal. — 2:5. 
Rfv;, Warden, for Batavia and Slngapon?; from 
Deal — 2:1. Cnmhriun, Blyth, for Bombay .and 
China; from Deal — 2.3. Grecian, .Smith, fof N. S. 
Wales; from Deal.— 2:t. Dk/wont/, Blackett, for 
Mauritius; from Deal — 2:5. Funny, Driimiiiond, 
for Cape; from Deal. — 2.3. Cmi/ititHtion, f.iiras, for 
Cape; from Deal. — 24 . South north, Coombs, for 
N. S. Wales, via Cork (with cttnvicls) ; from 
Deal. — 24 L-r, nondless, for Bengal: from Liver- 
p(H)l. — 24. Mfirhinne, McKenzie, fur N. S. Wales 
and V. 1), Land; from Liverpool. — 2-1. KHzahrth, 
Hill, for M.mritius; from Liverpotd. --2I5. Per- 
sian, Plunkcrtt, for V. D. Laml; from Ports- 
nuHiih. — 2(5. Juno, Myrlmrg, for D.itavia ; from 
Portsmouth. 


rASSENUI KS FltOM INDIA. 

Per Universe, from Bombay : Cai>t. R cliard- 
son, Indian Navy. 

Per Karl of Kldon, from Bombay : Mr. Hall; 
Eiis. Jat'ksdii ; Surg.. .Walters; Mr. Ph^bbs; Mr. 
Stewart ; W . M. Hart, Esq. ; Lieut. Kemptbonie; 
Lieu'. Rawlins; Mrs. Rawlins; Lieut. Houston. 

Per Othello, from Bombay ; Lidut. Candy. 

Per Monutstuart PUphtnstnne, from Bengal : 
Mrs. Clarkson ; Mrs. Hawkins; t5apt. Vanrcueti ; 
Dr. Hale; Lieut. GrilUlhs *, Ens. Lonsdale. 

Per Kdivard Lnmhe, from Mauritius: Lieut. 
Dickens, R. A. ; D. K. Wiggins, Mt. am\ 
Mrs. Dunage and child ; Mr. Stacey. 

Crawro^dl"^”^' from Cape of Good Hope: Mr. 
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Per Fortune, froih BomlMiy : Cant. Wm. Lewis ; 
Mr. Thos. Wolner; Mr. Gunter. 

Per HeroofMalown,firotn Bengal: Mr. H. J. 
Lovewell ; Mr. H. R. Leybum ; Mr. C. Liilham.— 
From Madras : Mrs- Jennings and child ; Col. 
Henderson, Madras Eur. Rcgt. ; Major Tennant, 
Madras N. I. : Capt. Agnew, ditto; Lieut. Kil* 
lett, ditto ; Lieut. Richardson, 7th M. L. C. ; 
Ueut. Best, H. M. 62d Rcgt. ; Lieut. Cuppage, 
FJth M. N. L; Lieut. Durden, HAI. 13th L. Drags. ; 
Kns. Davis, 43d M. N. I.; Comet Miller, 1st 
M. L. C. : (’omet Jones, 3i do. ; Mr. Dorward, 
surgeon ; Mr. Tavemor. — From the Cape *. Capt. 
Dahiell, H. M. 90th Rcgt.— >(Capt. and Mrs. Majo- 
rlbanks and child, and Lieut. Barker, were left at 
the Cape.) 

Per H. M. S. Saecees, from Madras ; Lieut. Gen. 
Sir G. T. Walker, late Cuniiiiaiider-in-Chief, and 
family ; also a detachment of II. M. Royal Regt. 

Per Rachel, from Bombay : (’ol. Wootlhouse ; 
Major Rogers ; Dr. Goodridge; Mr. Luimden ; two 
servants. 

Per Hannah, from China : Mr. Follctt; and 
a Portuguese. 

Per Doncaster, from Ceylon and Mauritius : 
Lieut, (ion. sir Hudson Lowe; t’apt. Delaney; 
Mr. .Voung; Miss ('ock; fi invalids. — (Lieut. 
Johnstone was landed at the Mauritius). 

Per Rnaco Castle, from Smyrna i Sir Hcn^ Wil- 
lock, British Ambassador to Persia, and suite. 

Per Rasco Castle, from Smyrna ; Sir Henry 
Willock, British Ambassador to Persia, and suite. 

Per Bounty Halt, from Bengal : tins. Parker; 
Dr. wminet. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

lllUTHS. 

Oct. 23. At Gouldon Terrace, Islington, the lady 
of G. Dawson, Esu., late of Penang, of a son. 

Nov. 27 . At Cheltenham, the lady of Lieut. Co). 
Davis, Bengal establishment, of a son. 

Dee.ii. At Camberwell, the Lady of Major B. 
Blake, Madras army, of a daughter. 

— At Lakefleld, near Inverness, the lady of A. C. 
Maclean, Ks(i., of Calcutta, of a daughter. 

(j. At Aldwick Lodge, Bognor, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Jenkins, of the Hon. R. I. Company’s ser- 
vice, of a son. 

7. At Vogric House, North Britain, the lady of 
Col. Cumming, 4th Bengal cavalry, of a daughter. 

8. At Exeter, the lady of Capt. C. Newport, 
Hon. E. 1. Company's military service, of a 
daughter. 

9. At Glasgow, the lady of W. Macleod, Esq., 
late of Bombay, of a son. 

10. In Limerick, the lady of Thos. McMahon, 
Esq., Bengal army, of a son. 

11. At Manchester Street, Manchester Square, 
the lady of C. Rogers, Esq., M.D., lion. E. 1. 
Company’s Madras establishment, of a daughter. 

19. In CadcMan-place, the lady of Capt. R. M. 
Daniels, Hon. Company's service, of a daughter. 

24. In Manor Street, Chelsea, the la<ly of Capt. 
G. M. Braithwalte, of the East-Indla ship Severn, 
of a son. 


MARRIAGES 

Dec. 2. At All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, 
Richard H. Kinchant, Eaq., eldest scin of the late 

S lchard K inchant. Esq., Madras civil service, to 
aria Elisa, only daughter of the Rev. Richard 
1). Caton, or Vork-street, Portman Square, and of 
Billhook Walk House, Lincolnshire. 

15. At Cork, W. L. O’llalloran, Esq., of the 
38th regt., son of General O’llalloran, C. B., to 
Eliaa Minton,' eldest daughter of J. M. Smyth, 
Esq., of the above city. 

18. At the British Embassy, Paris, Capt .\rch. 
Spiers Logan, of the Madras army, fourth son of 
Walter i«^an. Esq., of Fingleton, Renfrewshire, 
to Fanny, second daughter of the late Hon. M. T. 
Harris, of the Madras civil service. 

17* At St. George’s, Camberwell, Edmund Law- 
miceLyne, Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s 


service, to Philadelphia, daughter of Wm. Kings- 
ford. Esq., of Buckland Hall, near Dover. 

21. At. Seofield Place, Cullen, Banffshire, James 
Anderson, Esq., Birkenbog, late of Calcutta, to 
Margaret, daughter of Mr. James Davidson, 
Culfen. 

22. At All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, J. 
Edward Parsons, Esq., of the lion. E. 1. Com- 
pany’s Service, to Rebecca Anne, relict of the late 
Robert Beatty, Esq., M.D. 


July 15. On his passage from Madras to the 
Mauritius, where he was going for the recover^' of 
his health. Sir George Iticketfs, intist sincerely 
lamented. 

Auy. 8. On board the Mountstuart Klphimtonn, 
near I'dlcutta, Lieut. Wm. M. Craig, of the Bcn- 

f al Artillery, son of John Craig, Es<i , Great 
Ling Street, Edinburgh. 

12. At sea, on the passage from M.adras, f>n 
board H. M. S. Success, Adelaide Walker, only 
daughter of Lieut. General Sir George Towus- 
hend Walker, aged 2« months. 

21. On board II. M. H. Success, on the voyage 
from Madras, Edmond Taylor Palmer, Esq., 
the 1st or Royal rcgt., and of Cuolnehily, m the 
county of Limerick, agcil about .79. 

Oct. 1. At Madeira, William Gosset Home, Esq., 
of the Hon. F:. I. ( oinpaiiy's Civil Service. 

Nov, 2U. At Writtle, in Es.sex, Mary, wife of 
James Williams, Esq., Political ('ommissioner of 
Guzerat, in the Fast Indies, and eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. Evans, of ITunmow. 

2 : 1 . Mrs. Hannam, wife of Geo. Hannam, Esq., 
of Bromston House, Isle of Thanet, daughter of 
the late John Bristow, Esq., of the Council of 
Calcutta, and first cousin of Lord Littleton, of 
Haglcy Park. 

28. In London Street, Thomas Busli, Esq., bite 
of Calcutta, aged 8(i. 

— At Ualiol College, Oxford, Francis John, 
youngest son of the late William Fullerton 
Gardner, F^sq., of the Hon. B. 1. (Joinpauy’s 
service, Ben;'a]. 

29. On board the HcroofMalmvn, on the passage 
from India to Europe for health, LicMit. Jame.s 
Black, .33(1 regt; Madras N. L, youngest son of 
Mr. James Black, Hermitage Place, Leith. 

— Agefl 14, Josiah Pattison, sixth son of Mr. 
Thomas Pattison, of the Hon. E. J. Company’s 
cloth warehouse. Great .St. Helens, and .’Wi, Cross 
Street, Islington. Ills death w;w cau.';cd by a cart 
rolling over his iMuiy. 

.39. In Great ('iimberland Street, John Priiisep. 
Estp, aged \Vi. 

Dec, 1, At Wrexham, North Walc«, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Robertson, widow of Capt. Tliomas Robert- 
son, of the Hon. FI. 1. Com}>any’s service. 

8. In her l.’ilh year, Mary, second daughter of 
FMward Leslie, Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s 
Home service, 

— Ill Londonderry, aged 78, Mrs. Catherine Gil- 
lespie, relict of Joshua Gillespie, Flsrp, for several 
years head surgeon of the Hon. F’. I. Company’s 
army on the Madras establishment. 

9. At Ashford, Staines, Lieut. Col. George R. 
Deare, aged 55, late of the 8ih or Royal Irish 
Light Dragoons, in which corps he served during 
a period or 28 years, and by his gallantry and con- 
duct in India, added to tlie high reputation which 
that corps at all times maintained. 

19. At his house, Bathwink, near Bath, aged 47* 
Lieut. Col. H. G. Gilbert Cooper, of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s Bengal army. He commanded 
the 61st regt. of Native Infantry at the memorable 
seige and capture of Bhurtpore, where he received 
the public thanks of Lord Comliermere, the Coin- 
mander-in -Chief, for his conduct in the trenches 
15. Ill Bryanston Square, Hardin, youngest son 
of Josciih Hume, Esq., M. P. 

Rj. in Baker Street, in her 8.3d year, Sarah, 
widow of the laic Dr. Parry, of Bath, and mother 
to Capt. Sir Edward Parry, of the Royal Navy. 

21. At Bath, John Blencowe, Esq., Lieut. 38th 
Regt. Bengal N. I., aged 28. 

23. At Liverpool, where he had arrived per the 
Rachel from Bombay, Mqjor Henry Rogers, of 
H.M. 6th Regt. of Foot, in which corps he served 
with distinction through the whole of the Penin* 
Bular war. 
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GOODS DECLARED for SALE at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Salo 17 Jantiary IfSQ— Prompt G April, 

Company's and LioensciU — Indigo. 

For Sale 14 Fchrnary — Pnnnpt 4 May, 

Company's . — Sallpetrc — Ulark Pei>per. 

For Salff j?0 F*;hruary — Prompt Jj June. 

Comitany's . — Dengal Haw Silk. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CAIIGOES of the City of Kdiuburght from lienyttl/ the Kftrl of Eldon, from Bombay t and the 
- ilunnaft, from China. 

Company's . — Tea— Sugar — Cotton— Bengal Raw Silk— Refined Saltpetre. 

Pri vnte- Trade , — Tea — Bamboos. 
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70 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Jan. 

N.Il. The lettera P,C, denote prime co$tf or mnnvfitcturers* pi icea t \,€^mnce(per cent.) on the same; 
D.diacount (per cent.) on the aame.— The bazar maund t.y equal to fi2th. 2oz. 2dra.t and \{H) bazar 
maunda equal to 1\y) factory nmunda. Gootla aold by Sa.Jiupcea It. nula. produce 5 to Q per cent, nufre 
than when aold by Ct.Ilupeea F. mda.^The Madras Clandy ia equal to ri(H)lb. The Surat Candy ia equal 
to 746^ tb. The I*ecul ia equal to 133^ !b. The Corge ia 20 piecea. 


CALCUTTA, August 4, 1831. 


Anrhora Sa.ns. nvt. 

Bottles Km) 

Coals B. md. 

Copper Sheathing, 1G-4U ..K.ituI. 

— — do. 

Thick sheets do. 

Old do. 

Bolt do. 

Tile do. 

Nails, assort do. 

— — Peru Slab Ct.n8. do. 

Russia Sa.Its. do. 

■Copperas do. 

Cottons, chintz 

— - Muslins, assort 

— — Twist, Mule, 20 Go ... .inor. 

(iiM20 do. 

Cutlery 

filnss and Earthenware 

Hardware 

Hosiery 


Rs.A. R». A. 
Ifi 0 (a} 20 0 
14 0 — 

0 7 — 0 tt 

;J7 4 — ;i7 0 

,37 H — .37 10 

ai 12 — « 

3ri 0 — :tti 2 
34 12 — 37 H 

,10 n _ 

.35 4 — .3(5 4 

1 4 — 1 12 

^ see remarks. 

0 5} — 0 71 

0 .i ; — 0 « 

10 D. — 15 D. 
10 D. — 25 l>. 
30 1). ~ 40 1).- 
P. (;. — 35 D. 


Iron, Swedish, so.. .Sa.Ils. F. 

Hat 

English, s<| 

flat 

Bolt 

Sheet 

Nails 

llia)ps F. 

Kentledge 

l.ead. Pig F. 

Sheet 

Millinery 

Shot, patent 

.Spelter Ct.lls. F. 

.Stationery 

.Steel, English Ct.Us. F. 

Swedish 

Tin Plates Sa.Bs. 

Wckillens, Broad cloth, line.. 

coHr.se 

Flanrel 


.do. 2 4 
.do. .3 10 


Its. A. 
Cf) .5 4 

— 5 II 
~ .3 0 

— 3 0 

— 2 1.3 

— 4 0 

— 15 0 


P. ('. 

. .hag 2 12 
. ind. It 0 

P. « . 

. nul. 7 0 
.do. 10 0 
. l>oxl() 0 

10 1 ). 

P. C. 

20 D. 


MADRAS, August 3, 18.31. 




Rs. 


Rs. 


Bottles 

...100 

10 

§ 

14 


Copper, .Sheathing 

c.andy 

.31.3 

32.5 


. Cakes 

. .do. 

2H0 


300 


Did 

. .do. 

200 

..... 

280 


— Nails, assort. 

. .do. 

210 


220 


Cottons, Chintz 

. 

30 


35 

A. 

>— Mirslins and Ginghams 

...... 

00 

... 

70 

A, 

— Ixmgcloth 


10 A 


20 

A. 

Cutlery 


P.C. 


JOD. 

Glass and Earthenware . . . 



20 A 

, _ 

35 

A. 

Hardware. 


lOD. 

1 — 

15 

D. 

Hosiery 



10 A 

, 

15 

A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq 

.candy 

42 

— 

45 


English sq 

..do. 

21 


23 


Flat and bolt. 

. .do. 

21 

— 

23 



' Bs. Rs. 

Iron Hoops candy 2o (^, 23 

Nails do. 

Lead, Pig do. 35 — 42 

; Sht«t do. :15 — 42 

. MUVmery rnsaleahlc. 

Shot, patent lOA. — 15 A. 

Spelter candy 20 :io 

Stationery P. C’. — 5 D, 

Steel, English candy 00 — 117 

Swedish do. 100 — 105 

Till Plates box 22 — 24 

Woollens, Broadcloth, flue P.C. — 1() D 

coarse P.C. — 10 D. 

‘ Flannel P. C. 


BOMBAY, Augusts?, 1831. 


Anchors cwi. 

Bottles, pint doz. 

Coals ton 

Chopper, Sheathing, 10-24 . . . .cwt. 

24-32 do. 

Thick sheets do. 

.Slab do. 

— • Nalls do. 

Cottons, Chintz 

Longcloths 

Muslins 

— — Other goods 


Yarn, No. 40 to flO Ib 

Cutlery 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware; 

Hosiery— i hose only 


Rs. Rs. R$. lU. 


16 © 


Iron, Swedish, bar..... 

.St. candy 

.'}4 

(«r) 0 

1 — 


English, do 


.‘{2 

— 0 

.30 

0 j 

Hoops 


54 

— 0 

61 — 

- 

Nails 


15 

i — — 

(» — 

— 

Plates 


iJ-f 

— 0 

(i4 — 

1 

Roll for Ixilts 

.St. candy 

30 

— 0 

02 — 

— — 

do. for nails .... 


.'W 

— 0 

52 — 

1 

Lead, Pig. 


iri 

— 0 

— . ■ ■ 

— 1 

8heet. 


8i 

— 0 

— ■ 

- 1 

.Millinery 


no demand 

— 

. 1 

Shot, patent 


14 

— 0 

— — 

— ! 

S|)eltcr 


8 

— 0 

15L3-lGths 

iSiationery 


A. 

— 0 

P. C. — 

— 

Steel, Swedish 

iTln Plates 


15 

— 0 

15 A. — 

... 

box 

I8.4 

— 0 

P. C. — 


j Woollens, Broad cloth. 

fine. 

no 

demand 

20 A. — 


coarse 

1 Flannel 

I 


D. 

ditto 


CANTON, July 15, 1831. 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, ChimZ('2nyd8. piece 4i 6 .Smalts 

Longcloths, 40 yds • do. 4 — 5V Steel, Swedish^ In kits. , 

—— Muslins, 20 yds do. 2 — 2| Woollens, Broad clo^ 

Cambrics, 12 yds do. 14 — l^j; Camlets 

Bandannocs do. 14 — 24!! Do. Dutch 

Yam pecul 28—03 

Iron, Bar do. 21-0 

Rod do. 31—4 

LmA do. 4] — 5 I 


I Do. Dutch 

Long Ells Dutch 

Tin r. 

Tin Plates 


Drs. Drs. 
.pecul 12 ^ 28 


.‘.cwt. 

5 

— 6 

. . .yd. 1.80 

— 1.90 

. .pee. 

22 

— 23 

. .do. 

2(i 

— 38 

. .do. 

7« 

— 0 

.pecul 

J74. 

— — 

..box 

11 

— 12 
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Prices of European Goods m the East. 
SINGAPORE, August 11, 1831. 


71 


Drs. Dra. 

Anchors pccul 11 ^,14 

llnttle.4 JiM) 4 — 

(!o]>i>cr Nails and Shcathin/* ]>ccul 40 — 4-2 

(’ottons.MiidapoIlains, 2.'iyd. by .‘12in. pcs. 

Imit. Irish 3.'i :Wi do. 2; — .T 

Longcloihs 12.... 'tii do. — •— — 

:«Uo4o ;M-:Wdo. 7 — 7{ 

do. . .do .‘UMO do. 7 — H 

do. . .do 44 do. 7 — 

flo do. loi — 12 

r,r, do. io\ — 12 

00 ilo. 10 — 14 

Prints, 7'd. Hiuf^ln vtduurs do. 3 — 

M B do. 4 — 5 

Cambric, 12yds. by 40 to 4.'i in., .do. i ; — 2j 

Jaconet, 20 44 . . 40 tlo. 2 — 7 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton TIkfs. imit. Ilattick, dblc.. .corge 0 (ff^ U 

do. do Pullicat do. 3 — (S 

I Twist, 10 to HO peculSO — U5 

Hardware, assort D. — 

ilroii, Swedish pecul .')( — 6 

! English do. 3^ — 3i 

Nciiis do. 7 — 8 

Lead, Pig do. ti — Oi 

; Sheet do. (i — 7 

Shot, patent bag IJ — 2 

Spelter pecul 4 — 4} 

Sicel, Swedish do. HJ — 9i 

English do. N.D. — 

Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

Cainblets do. 20 — 35 

Ladies’ cloth yd. 2 — 21 


REMARK S. 


Vah'vWit Aufr.A. 1031. — Tljc deniand for cotton 
piece goods has been lively during the week', but at 
no anvaiicc in prices. Cambrics, about L.'KH) 
pieces (0-4', sold, at 0-0, and 2,rAHt pierr^ (0 4) 
at ;{ to .'i per iiiece ; jaconet lapiiets, 4.0*'0 piters, 
at2-12to3-H: jaconet muslins, about 0,000 pieces, 
at .‘1-4 to .'1-14 (id ; book muslins, pieces, at 

2 10 to 2-14; long cloths, 2, 7<M» pieces, at .‘1 .annas 

3 pie. to 4-4 per yard; lletigal stripes, 2,000 pieces, 
at .'•-12 to.’i-U, <N!C. 

Muitnis, Auf^'. 3, 10.11. — A large supply of beer 
liy tlte late arrivials, has caused a trilling decline 
in price and demands. Oilm<an stores have realized 
.«» percent. ; hams .ind cheese, 7'"» to O’O P‘*r t'- nt. ; 
brandy, from ;i to .‘1^ Us. per gallon. Iron, copper, 
and other staples, at our (piotatious. 

Jtt/j/ 21, 1H.‘}1. — 'i’he market for Url- 
tisli manufactures h.as lK*en unusually brisk of late, 
three-fourths of the late importations luiving been 
disposed of at remunerating pricts. .Several ex- 
tensive sales have been eflccltHl during the week, 
of Madapolams, shirting, and cambrics, at an 
advance of 15 to 20 per cent, above what could be 


olitnined six months ago, in immediate barter for 
first quality .Siam sugar, Cainpar cotlee, &c. — 
Jitljj23. Considerable salc.s of cotton, of middle 
numbers, per Virtnnti, have taken place at our 
quotiitions. for produce in two or three inontb.s. — 
Aufr.A. H.irci.ay’s description of beer seems rising 
in estim.ation, and meets witli .*i ready sale. 

CtiHfon, Jul// ir», lB;n. — All Uritish piecc-gootls 
arc at very depressed ]'rices, .and, although the 
dem.and does not diminish, yet the supplies have 
lately bi'cn so extensive .as to pi event .any imme- 
diate improvement. — Woollens remain witlmut 
:iUer.ation. — Al)outl,2(M» pecnls of cotton yarn, of 
the luunlicrs 2H a 24 have recently been sold — 
partly, we understand, in exchange for Chinese 
manufactures, which has tended very much to 
reduce the price, and has left the market witli 
little or- no demand fi>r the article. The higher 
numbe^rs of Hu a Hu b.ave not been in much rcciuest 
lately.— On the 7tl» June the .Select t-ommitUje 
opened their treasury for the receipt of dols. 2.''iO,(KN) 
for bills to 1)0 gr.anted on the .Supreme Ciovern- 
ment at the Ex. of 2H4 Sa. Rs. per 100 drs. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES, 


Ca/atti(t, uiug, 4, IS31. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 38 () Remittable .37 H I'reiu. 

ii o/^**** ^^*'^**‘*^*ll Class 7 0 
“ *'lp. Cent. l.o.an/‘ ” 

6 0 Ditto .... 2 do. 5 0 

4 ()•••• Ditto - . • • 3 do. 3 0 

2 12 • • ■ ■ Ditto - ... 4 do. 2 0 

1 8 .».. Ditto 3 do. 1 0 

Prem. 2 •••• 112 Item. 

2 4 .3d, or New ditto . • . • 1 12 
Bank Shares— Prem. H,.3H() to 6,100. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 5 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 4 U do. 

Dauk of Bengal Dividend. 

Forty-fifth half-years’ dividend payable 6th July, 
at the rate of Sa. Rs. 8 per cent, per annum, or 
Sa. Rs. 400 each share. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 month**’ sight,— to buy Is. lOid. to 
Is. iojd.— tosell Is. lOJd. to Is. 11 jd. per Sa. Rh. 

Madras, Aug, 13, 1831. 
Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Hcinittablc Loan. 

At the Hate of Subscription, viz. .350 

Madras Ks. per .335 Sa. Its. • -36} Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vis. 106 j Madras Rs. per 

JOOSa. 34i Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unrcmlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs Prem. 


At the Rato prevailing among Merch.ants 
and Brokers in buying and sol ling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 10(».j Madras Rs. pur 

100 Sa. Hs h Prem. 

Bengal Five percent. Loan of 18Lh .Aug. 1825. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 106] 

Madr.as Rs. per 100 Sa.. Bs 4 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of Lltb Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 
Dladras lU. per liMl Sa. Rs. 31 Prem, 

lioinbaif, Aag. 27, 1831. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. Ojd. per Rupee. 
On Calnitta, at 30 days' sight, 1081 Bom. Us. per 
KK) Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 1024 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 141 Bom. Its. per 100 Sa.R 
Old 5 per cent.— 1071 Bom. Bs. per loo Sa. Rs. 
New 5 i)crcent. — li»!)4 Bom.Bs. perl0f)Sa.R8. 
Pres. 5 per cent. — 1 1 1 Bom. Us. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

' Singapore. Aug. 11, 1831. 

E)ichangc8. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, — ^206 Sa.Rs. per 100 
Sp. Drs. 

On ditto. Private Bills, — none. 


Cantoji, Jul^ 15, 1831. 
Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 38. lid. to 48. per Sp. Dr. 
On Bengal, 30 days’, Sa.Rs. 204 per 100 Sp. Drs. 
On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 212 to 213 per ditto. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, December 28, 1831 


Sugay,— The Sugar market has been steady, 
with a progressive iiiiproveinent of prices. The 
stock of Wesr-Inciia Sugar is 14.')3 ('asks less than 
last year: that of Mauritius 5(i,4f)!) bags more. 

— Few or no transactions In East-India 

Coffee. 

Si/A.’—Is rather on the advance. 

Cofrmt.— The Cotton market is very steady. 

Spir-eJi . — No alteration. 

Indigo. — The market is very steady, but there is 
little doing t 1,22a chests are advcrtise<l for sale on 
the 17th January, and it is generally bclievetl that 
the sale will not exceed 4,(KNI chests. Assortment 
of 1,190 chests Company's Indigo, declared for sale. 
17th January, 1832 : valued at last sale's prices : — 
140 chests mid. to good consuming quaiities 2/f. !U. 
to 3s. Gd, ; 412 chests good consuming to mid. ship- 
ping ditto, 3*. M. to 4^.; .317 chests mid. to good 
ditto, 4 j?. to 4 j». (W.; 2:tU chests good to fine ditto, 
4 j». Gd. to 5jr. 3</.; 62 chests very fine ditto, 3/1. 
and upwards. 

Ten . — The ('nm)iany’8 .Sale commenccnl on the 
5th, and finished on the lOth December. During 
the four first days the sa e went off very briskly, 
but the intelligence receivetl fronr Canton made it 
go off dull, and produced a reduction in prices. 
The following is a full statement of the irresent 
sale prices compared with last sale. 


Compared to 
Present Sale last sale. 
«. d. «. d. 

Bohea, qr. chests 1 Hi to 2 8 \ori dear 

half do 1 in- 1 11SP‘‘ 

large do 1 113— 2 0 l {d do. 

Congou packages 2 0 — 2 U 2d do. 

Congou, comm., began at 2 2i— 2 21 2d do. 

finished at 2 li— 2 2. 3 to Id do. 

good 2 2 — 2 41 ra. cheap. 

fine 2 41— 2 71 ij -Koan 

Pekoe flavour .... 2 »4- .3 2/*® 

Cainpoi kind .... 2 I4 — 2 I.3 

Campoi, good 2 44 taxed at 2 4 

nearly all refused 

Souchong, good 2 10 — 3 0 1 average 

fine .3 3 — 3 7i J fid cheap 

finest 4 24— 0 id dearer 

Twankay, common 2 13— 2 2i id cheap. 

good 2 24— 2 4 

fine 3 64— 2 8 Id do. 

Hyson Skin, common • • 2 2 — o 

goml 2 .3 — 2 ■'•lod do 

line 2 7i— 3 

llyscn, common 3 6', — 3 81 2d do. 

good 3 0 — 4 21 

iiiie 4 4 — 4 lu >.3d do. 

superfine 5 2 — 5 4) 

Voting Hyson, pr.-trade 2 8 — 2 1 1 i 1 to 2d do 

(!apcr 2 4 — 2 5as before 

Orange Pekoe 2 64 — 2 9. 2d cheaper 


The Hohca Tea of the cost of 2s. and upwards, 
being liable to the 100 per cent', duty, has b^n sold 
at a discount of id. per lb., but all under that price 
is not, at present, to be bought lower. 


DAILY PltlCES OF STOCKS, from 26 ISTovcmbcr to 25 Decemlwr 1831. 


Nov. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 Pr. Ct. 
lied. 

3 Pr.Ct..3iPr.Ct.| New 1 
Consols. Red. ;.34 Pr.(.ent.! 

Long 

Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

4Pr.Ct. 

li;26. 

India 

Bunds. 

Exch. 

Bills. 

2f) 

191 

82dS‘i2 

8348:1 .J 894893 

90j 91 'l64 lU,?,' 

199 Oj 

99} 

3 r> dis 

6 

8p 

28 

— 


83) 89 89* 

:h) 3 9ui, 

I67s 

— 

98 599 

3 dis 

6 

8P 

29 190J1 

i 

82* 

88)833 ”9)89* 

90} 91 

Ifi) 

— 

99 

3 4 dis 

5 

8l> 

Nov. 

1 

190 1 


83)83^ 


SO J 90i 


200 

98J994 

2 4 di** 

5 

1 

2 

19().i 

S2 82* 

— 

«»4893 




98) 9«* 

2 4 dis 

6 

ES 

3 

191 

82 SL'f 

— 

894-893 

— 

•«i7> lej 

— 

99 / 

2 4 dis 

7 

8p 

5 

190314 

s-jjHaj 

— ! 

H9j 

— 

16) 16,1 

— 

99*99) 

— 

5 

8p 

6 

191 

«2|S2j 

— 

89|89?, 

— 


— 

99|99i 

.5 dis 

2 

5p 

7 

I90i 

saisoj 

— 

894895' 

89489^^ 

— 

i«i!i lei 

— 

99*99} 2 3 chs 

3 

7p 

8 

192 


— 

— 

IC.JlfiJ 

— 

99* 

2 S dis 

4 

7p 

9 191^2 

82j82iJ 

— 

89489*: 


1 6* 

— 

99*99*! 3dis 

5 

8p 

10 

192^ 


— 

89*8 9:ji 

— 

lej ici3 

1 — 

99*995 i 1 dis 

6 

9i> 

12 

1942 ^ 

82182* 

— 

89*89j 


16) I 61 ?. 


99*991 1 2 dis 

5 

9p 

13 

— 



89)89|' 

— 

IC* 16i3 

1 

99*99* 2 3 dis 

5 

9p 

14 

191^2 

82g82* 

— 

89f89il 

— 

16) 16t||: - 

99g99f 

3 4 dis 

5 

8p 

15 

192 2.» 

82182* 

— 

89J89J 

— 

16* 


99499* 

3 4 dis 

5 

8p 

16 

19l|2 

82*82) 

— 

89i89j| 

— 

164 >6,3 
16 IS 

— 

99499)3 4 dis 

4 

8p 

17 

19l|2 

82*82][ 

— 

89|89|; 




3 4 dis 

4 

7p 

19 

19l|2 

82482* 

— 

89)89} 

— 

16* 

— 

99*99) 

2 dis 

5 

7p 

20 

191 i 

82*821 

— 

89*89) 

— 

— 

— 

99*991 

2 dis 


7p 

21 

191 m 

82182* 

— 

89)89} 

— 

161 16f, 

— 

99*99} 

3 dis 

4 

7p 

22 

194 

82|82| 

■ — 

!89j89) 

— 

16416^ 

— 

994 

3 dis 

4 

6p 

23 

192 21 

82|83 

■ 1 — 

89)90* 

— 



99*99} 

3 2 dis 

6 

8p 

24 

I 192 J 


83 8Si 


90*90* 

! ! 


>6,81644 


■ 991 


7 

9p 


BoUQttTON and Grinsted, Stock Brokers, 2, CornftUl* 
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nECOUDER’S COURT OF PENANG. 

The (lissentlons which, since the cstiiblishment of king’s courts of justice 
in the ditfcrent presidencies of British India, have occurred beLwcen the local 
governments and some of those courts, arc justly characterized as “ discredit- 
able to our character in the estimation of the natives of India, and dangerous 
to our power.** The perplexities attending the ill-defined jurisdiction of the 
supreme courts, arising partly from an inherent difiiculty of deruiing it, but 
chiefly from the loose, confused, and contradictory language of statutes and 
letters patent, impose upon the king’s judges, as well as upon the local govern- 
ment in India, very arduous and embarrassing duties. Where the execution of 
these duties, however, has been entrusted to discreet and judicious persons, 
who were sensible that the administrative and judicial branches of govcrnmcnl 
in India were never intended to antagonize, and that the authorities, and espe- 
cially a court of appeal, at home, coidd adjust any accidental diflercncc which 
might grow out of the working of such a complicated piece of machinery as 
the judicial system of India, the harmony of the two branches of government 
has never been in the slightest degree disturbed. AVhere, on the contrary, as 
at Bombay, the king*s judges choose to exert the utmost stretch of jurisdic- 
tion which the dexterity of legal astuteness could seem to extract IVoiii the 
literal interpretation of contradictory enactments, without considering their 
intention, collision was the inevitable conscqiicnctJ, because the executive 
government, whilst it incurred a fearful rcsponsil)ility, could not submit with- 
out at once subverting the very foundation of our authority in India. I’lie 
pretensions put forth by the Bombay Court, or rather by one of its jiulgcs, have 
been pronounced by the Privy Council wholly unfounded and illegal ; but the 
eflbets produced by the manner in wbicli these pretensions were attempted 
to be exerted, in open opposition to the local government, arc not likely soon 
to cease. 

Bombay, unhappily, is not the only place where the local government and 
the king’s court have hccii at war. A complaint has been preferred by the 
Court of Directors, before the Privy Council, against Sir John Thomas Cla- 
ridge, recorder of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, and Malacca, who has 
been summoned home to answer it, and the matter has recently been argued 
before their lordships, whose decision now waits his Majesty’s approbation. 

In our investigation of the matters in dispute, from the cases on both sides, 
now before us, wc shall not travel out of the record, nor dwell upon the effects 
produced upon the government-revenue, by the proceedings of the recorder, 
in respect to the existing revenue system, at the incorporated settlements, as 
detailed by Governor Fullerton,* assuming that Sir J. T. Claridge was bound 

♦ •* The re\'cniics of these settlements generally will be found much re«luced this year, the causes of 
which are as follows : the grand jury at SingaiHue having made a presentment against the gambling 
farm, that item ceases of course, and reduces the revenue by 71#20d rupec-s. The same cause reduces 
the same item at Malacca. a.Sitfl : for although the jury did not present, the judge in his speech declared 
it illegal. The other farms at Singapore were sold for the year; but for the principal one. the opium 
farm, the biddings have fallen considerably, under the idea entertained by the people, that gaming is 
not worse than smoking opium, and that the farm will be. like the other. '])resented by the jury in the 
course of the year. Another iiuhicing cause of reduction is the dltricuky of punisliing breaches of the 
farm license. It has hitherto been and is done now by the magistrates, who are civil scr\'ants: hut sueli 
is understood not lobe strictly legal., and fears are entertained that that mode of proceeding will lie dis- 
continued. The principal farms at Prince of Wales’ Island have also been sold far under their usual 
amount. The causes are very clear. The punishment for hreaclua of the farm regulations used to be 
enforced by simple application and proof before the magistrates. This has, at Penang, been declared 
illegal by the present recorder. A suit in court is necessary in every case; and such is the difficulty, delay, 
and exitense of such a process, that the renter can hardly resort to it. Several suits were brought out 
last yesir, under the assistance of the government law agent, in order to estnjiiish, by a decision, the 

N.S.V0L.7.N0.2O. L legality 
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cx officio to interfere, though the obligation had escaped the notice of his 
predecessors. 

The charges .alleged against Sir J. T.Claridge arc in number six First, his 
refusal to execute the duties of his office of recorder, in the manner ob- 
served by his predecessors, until the Oovernnient guaranteed the payment of 
salaries to ofliccrs of his court, upon an increased scale, greatly exceeding, 
both ill number and amount, what appeared to the Government sufficient. 
Second, his refusal to administer the oaths to Mr. Kenneth Murchison, one 
of the resident counsellors of the united settlement, when duly appointed, in 
order to qualify himself as judge of the court. Third, his refusal to proceed 
to Singapore and Malacca, for the purpose of holding sessions for the trial of 
criminals at those places, unless the Government would pay what he termed 
his circuit-expenses. Fourth, his undue and vexatious exertion of authority, 
in repealing, individually, a standing order of court, which had been passed 
by a majority of the judges. Fifth, his unbecoming conduct towards his col- 
league, the resident counsellor of Malacca. Sixth, his having made use of his 
judicial station to hold up the administration of government, with reference to 
the judicial establishment, to public odium. 

It is necessary to premise, before entering into the matter of these charges, 
that the new charter for the court of judicature at the united settlement or- 
dained, that the said court of judicature should consist and be holclen before the 
governor, or president, and the resident counsellor for the time licing of the 
station where the said court should be held, as two of the judges of the said 
court, and before one other judge, who should be called the Recorder of 
Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, and Malacca, who should be a barrister 
of England or Ireland of not less than live years’ standing ; that the said 
governor or president, and the resident counsellor, should at all times be 
judges of the court ; and that the governor or president, and the three coun- 
sellors, being judges of the court, were to take precedence of the recorder, 
except that, when the said judges should be respectively sitting and acting in 
and as a court, or otherwise executing the judicial functions vested in them, 
the recorder was to take precedence next after the governor or president, or 
next after the counsellor acting as governor or president, but before any other 
judge of the court. It further provided, in case the judges present should 
consist of only two, the recorder should have a double vote in the event of a 
divisidn of opinion ; and that no court should be holden nor act done by the 
court, without the presence of the recorder, unless the governor or president 
should expressly authorize the court to sit and act in the absence of the recorder. 

With respect to the first charge, it is stated in the memorial of the Court of 
Directors, that, after the proclamation of the letters patent, in July 1827) it 
being considered that the amount of fees, according to the table, to be taken 
by the officers of the court, would not afford a fair remuneration for their 

legality of the tax, under .ict 04 Oco. 111. c. 100; but they all went ofT, before coming to the merits, on 
some technical informality in the process, &g. &c. 

** In tlicse eastern countries, the government has no power of framing legislative provisions. There 
does not, therefore, exist any distinct and clear definition of relative rights, or prescribed mode of 
enforcing and preserving them. There are no provincial courts acting under local law. Government 
poieesscs no power of enforcing iU demands. The court, administering Justice as a revenue court, is a 
king's court, formed on the English model, and taking tlic cepnmon law of England as its guide. Ques- 
tions of revenue, therefore, whether arising from land or excise, fall to be tried under prlncipiet that have 
no relation or resemblance to the local situation of the country and its inhabitants. Before demands can 
be enforced, legal process in all the English forms must be resorted to ; writs of ejectment must be sued 
for I suits entered for arrears ; delays, expenses, doubts, and difficulties arise, that render it easy for 
the people to evade the payment of all demands, and induce the officers of government rather to aban- 
don the demand than encounter all tlicse difficulties, and go through forms which they cannot under- 
stand.'* Memorandum, by Mr. R. Fullerton, 18th May 1829. 
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duties, it was arranged that fixed salaries should be given, which, it was pro- 
posed, the governor should guarantee on the part of the Company. The 
salaries of the court-establishment under the former charter amounted to 
1,97B rupees per month. Sir J. T. Claridge proposed an establishment 
amounting to 4,230 rupees per month. It is stated, in the memorial of the 
Court of Directors, that the former establishment had been fully competent to 
the performance of the duties required of it, and no complaint had ever been 
made, during a period of twenty years, by any of the recorders, as to its in- 
efficiency or the inadequacy of the salaries, except in respect to the registrar. 

The governor, Mr. Fullerton, as president of the court, recorded a minute, 
in which he dissented from this establishment, on the ground of its being ex- 
cessive; he observed, that the servants oCthe court would not have one iota 
more work to perforin than before ; that the business had never been in arrear, 
and that the whole scale of Kuropean officers, in every cle))artmcnt, was much 
lower than at the other presidencies. The recorder thereupon recorded, in a 
minute, his refusal to take upon himself the conduct of the court business, 
independent of his colleagues, which he was not, he states, bound to do. He 
concludes : ‘‘ when the recorder sees a full, efficient, and respectable court- 
establishment of clerks, interpreters, &c. &c. formed, he is willing and pre- 
pared, if his colleagues desire it, to take on himself the whole and undivided 
responsibility and burden of conducting the public business of the court, in the 
full belief that it is for the public benefit that it should be so, upon liis know- 
ledge that his colleagues iiavc other hcsivy duties to discharge besides their 
judicial functions.^’ In the memorial of Sir John Claridge (p. 4) it is stated, 
that during the interval between the death of the late recorder and his arrival, 

the governor held one or two sessions of oyer and terminer, and tried some 
few civil causes ; but from the great and general dissatisfaction occasioned by 
his decisions, and the manner in which the court was conducted by the gover- 
nor, the civil business of the court was almost wholly discontinued.’* 

The minutes and correspondence which followed, and which form part of 
the appendix to the Directors* case, contain repetitions of the reconler’s re- 
fusal to ** incur any single responsibility, unless there is sucli an estublishmcut 
as is recommended by him in his proposed. letter to Government.** The mi- 
nutes of the learned gentleman, moreover, discover, at* this early period, a 
want of courtesy, we might say decorum, towards the governor, which leave 
by no means a favourable impression of liis temper or discretion. 

The inference drawn by the Court of Directors from the minutes and corres- 
pondence is, that the recorder’s refusal to sit in a court alone, for the despatch 
of business, was intended ns an expedient to extort from the governor an 
assent to the establishment proposed by the recorder. They observe that “ it 
had been the practice of three several recorders, for the space of twenty years, 
to sit alone for the transaction of judicial business, without re(|uiriiig the 
attendance of their colleagues and the reader cannot fail to remark the ineoii- 
sistciicy of Sir John Claridge’s insisting upon having the aid of his colleagues, 
when he asserts that they would be worse than useless. In his minute, he says ; 

** the recorder has perused and witiiess'ed part of the proceedings of the court 
since the death of Sir Francis Baylcy, and will cautiously avoid acting on the 
advice or opinion of the governor in any legal question.” Moreover, although 
the character of justice contemplates the absence of the other judges from 
court, the recorder’s presence, iu court, if he be in the settlement, is indis- 
pensable. 

The reply of Sir J. T. Claridge to this charge goes much hito detail, but 
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amounts to this; that he hail taken pains to inform hiniself respecting the 
nature and extent of the judicial business ; that the governor was very imper- 
fectly acquainted therewith, and took no steps to acquire that knowledge ; 
that the interests of justice would be sacrificed if an adequate court-establish- 
ment were not formed, and that it was not possible to form such an establish- 
ment upon the scale of salaries proposed by the Court of Directors. He 
asserts, moreover, that his conduct and motives have been intentionally mis- 
represented ” to that body, and denies that his refusal to transact judicial busi- 
ness was intended to operate as a threat, or proceeded from any other motive 
than a deep and sincere sense of what was due to the interests of justice. He 
makes no remark upon the irritating remarks and undignified language which 
abound in his minutes. • 

A practical effect of this difference of opinion was, that during the greater 
part of the discussions respecting the court-establishment, Mr. Ibbetson, the 
resident counsellor of Penang, being absent on sick leave, and Mr. Murchison, 
appointed temporary resident counsellor, being unable to (piulify as judge by 
the recorder’s refusing to administer to him the oaths, the governor’s vote was 
neutralized by the casting vote of the recorder. 

The result of the affair, as stated by the Court of Directors, was,‘ that in 
consequence of the recorder’s determined adherence to his plan, and the alter- 
native he offered if it was not acceded to, which involved a suspension of the 
administration of justice, Mr. Ibbetson, the resident counsellor, was induced, 
from motives of public expediency and necessity, to waive his objections to the 
plan, and vote in favour of it. Mr. Ibbetson’s minute states : W hen I con- 
template the heavy arrears of business for this court, the daily accumulation 
of it, the overloaded state of our gaols, and then revert to the minute of the 
recorder, I hesitate not one moment in giving my assent to all the propositions 
therein made for an immediate court-establishment. Not that I change from 
the opinions I have already recorded on this subject, but because, finding u 
reference of the case to the decision of the authorities at home, I feel per- 
suaded that any temporary sacrifice of a pecuniary nature as insignificant, when 
compared with the further suspension of public justice, which must be the 
cousci\v\euce of t\\e recorder’s present determinvitlon.”* 

The second charge may be more summarily stated. Mr. Ibbetson’s health 
obliging him to leave the settlement for a time, Mr. Murchison was appointed 
by the governor temporary resident counsellor of Penang. At this time there 
were no persons on the island qualified to act as justices of the peace, except 
the judges of the court ; it therefore became necessary for the public welfare 
that Mr, Murchison should be sworn in as judge. Accordingly, on the 24th 
September a few days after the commencement of the correspondence 

respecting the court-establishment, the governor notified to the recorder that 
Mr. Murchison had taken the oaths and his scat in council, and proposed that 
he should be sworn in as judge, requesting the favour of the recorder’s attend- 
ance in court at a time named. The governor attended at the court-house, at 
the hour appointed, but there was no recorder. The registrar was then di- 
rected to notify to the learned gentleman (who resided in chambers adjoining 

* Wc observe, that in a return tnatlc to Parliament, in 1S29. of the emoluments of thcodirersof the 
Recorder’s I'ourt (which amounted to rupees for the year). Sir J. T. Claridge thought fit to sub- 
join a remark, that " from authentic documents in my possession. I am warranted in believing, that In 
the opinion of the Governor in Council, the officers of tlic cc^urt arc ovcr-itaid. ami that such opinion 
has been ofHciaily communicated to the (’ourt of Directors, and that in consequence the guarantee (for 
payment of the deficiency of the fees) will not be continued. Such conduct, on the port of the Directors, 
must niatcrially affect the independence of the judges, aud. it is a breach of the contract between his 
Majesty aud the East-Iudia Company." 
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the court) that the governor was waiting. The answer returned was, that he 
did not ineun to come into court, and had written the governor so which 
letter had not been received. The governor was consequently reduced to the 
mortifying stcf) of retiring, as no court could be held without the recorder. 
A correspondence took place upon the question whether a temporary counsellor 
had a right to sit as judge of the court, although the point had already been 
decided in the time of a preceding recorder, Sir Ralph Rice— *a correspondence 
which appears to us to evince an unaccountable degree of captiousness. For 
example : the Governor in Council having given an official notice of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Murchison (signed by Mr. Fullerton and Mr. Murchison) to 
the recorder, the latter took umbrage at a similar intimation not having been 
given to the ‘^judges of the court,** the only judges besides himself on the 
island being the writers of the notice ! The letter in reply to this complaint, 
and the rejoinder of Sir J. T. Claridge, will afibrd a specimen, but a faint one, 
of the icarned gcntleman*s style : 

** To the Hon. Sir J. T. Claridge, Knt., Recorder, &c. 

“ Sir : We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
27th idt., in reply to ours of the same date, and stating that you cannot call 
a meeting of the judges of the court for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion a letter addressed to you as recorder. In reply, we beg to ac(|uaint you, 
that we have been unable to discover any instance, in the proceedings, of 
Government having addressed letters to the judges of the court collectively. 
If you arc of opinion, however, that the practice of addressing the recorder 
individually, as heretofore, is irregular, or likely to impede the business of the 
court, we shall be happy to receive from you any suggestion that you may favour 
us with, for our consideration, in respect to future correspondence. 

Wc have, &c. R. Fullerton, 

5//i October, 1827.” “ K. Murchison.’* 

“ To the Hon. Robert Fullerton, Governor in Council, &c. 

“ Sir : I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 5th 
inst., in which you state that *you have been unable to discover any instance, 
ill the proceedings, of Government having addressed letters to tlie judges of the 
court collectively.’ 

“ I decline giving any opinion at present on the practice referred to in 
your letter, and have no suggestions to oiler for your consideration in respect 
to future correspondence. 1 have, &c. 

“ \)th October 1837.” “ John Thomas Claridge, Recorder.” 

In short, the governor and Mr, Murchison were obliged to give up ibis point, 
like the other, and the latter was not sworn. 

The Court of Directors, in tlicir memorial, contend that Sir J. T. Claridge 
had no right to question the title of Mr. Murchison, after the formal notifica- 
tion he had received, and that the letters patent ordain that the resident coun- 
sellor, for the time being, shall be a judge of the court ; and they allege that, 
the governor and the recorder being then at variance on the subject of the 
court-cstablishmcnt, the latter was able to carry every question in court by his 
casting vote, so long as it consisted of two judges, wJiich would have been 
obviated by the admission of Mr. Murchison ; and that the following year, when 
there was no question pending, Mr. Anderson, then appointed a temporary 
resident counsellor, was admitted to the oaths by the recorder, without any 
other proof of his title than a notification by the Governor in Council. 

Upon referring to Sir J. T. Claridge’s memorial for bis reply to this charge. 
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we find that he alleges that it was not originally a subject of complaint against 
him, and therefore he had qiiitted the settlement without obtaining the neces- 
sary evidence by which his conduct in this matter might be fully explained. 
What evidence could be necessary which Sir J. T. Claridge was unable to fur- 
nish here, as well as at Penang, upon such a question as this, it is impossible to 
conceive. He contents himself, therefore, with denying the motives imputed 
to him. With respect to the indignity put upon the Governor at the court- 
house, Sir J. T. Claridge does, indeed, vouchsafe an explamtion. He says 
that when the registrar came to inform him that the governor was there, he 
(the recorder) asked whether the governor had desired him (the registrar) to 
communicate that fact, to which the latter replied in the negative ; and your 
memorialist and petitioner thereupon considered that his attendance at the said 
court-house was not desired !” 

The refusal to proceed to Singapore and Malacca, for the purpose of holding 
courts of oyer and terminer, which is the subject of the third charge, we can- 
not examine in detail without entering into matters so frivolous, that our 
readers’ patience would be exhausted. It ap[)ears that, upon a former occa- 
sion, the Governor in Council, being without instructions from the C'ourt of 
Directors as to the recorder’s travelling expenses, consented to admit the 
charge, on a guarantee that if the Court of Directors disapproved of it, the 
money should be refunded ; which the recorder readily agreed to. This was 
in August 1827« prior to the difference of opinion respecting the court-esta- 
blishment. No instructions having been received from the Directors when the 
recorder was about to proceed to Singapore and Malacca, to hold sessions of 
oyer and terminer, in January 18^8, the govoriior intimated that the same 
guarantee must be given as on the former occasion ; to which the recorder 
replied : ** 1 am not aware of any understanding already established respecting 
my expenses, nor shall I guarantee the repayment of a single pice. It is 
entirely the fault of the £ast-India Company that no communication has 
reached you on this subject ; and I request that you will bear in mind that I am 
not compellable, though authorized by the charter, to vary the places at which 
the court may sit ; and it is solely a question for the determination of this 
government, whether they will defray my circuit-expenses, or bring the busi- 
ness of the settlement, both civil and criminal, to this place.” 

The Governor in Council, in temperate language, pointed out to the recor- 
der the inconveniences attending his determination. They added as follows : 

“ However painful it may be for us to animadvert on the conduct of an 
officer of your rank, we cannot avoid remarking on the extraordinary course 
you have pursued towards us since you assumed the judicial functions of the 
court. You commenced by declining to perform your proper duties, unless 
you were allowed to dictate your own terms, and you thereby forced on us an 
establishment beyond what, in our opinion, was required. We gave way to 
your dictation rather than subject the community to the deprivation of judicial 
administration. You have now deprived two of the settlements of the essen- 
tial benefit of the court’s institution, and, in fact, defeated the object of your 
appointment, because we will not undertake the responsibility which you have 
no right to impose upon us. We have hitherto acceded to your wishes in all 
respects, and the charges of the court have risen from 80,000 to a sum little 
short of 1,30,000 rupees, without reckoning travelling expenses of clerks, 
sheriffs, deputies, criers. See, now called for. We see no end to increasing 
demands ; and if the present point in dispute were conceded, we have little 
doubt another would shortly spring up. We have, therefore, determined to 
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adhere to the course we think the correct one, and decline the admission of 
any further demand, until we are in possession of the sentiments of the Hon. 
Court of Directors on the subject.” 

The recorder persisted in his determination, and directed the prisoners to be 
brought from Singapore and Malacca to Penang, with the witnesses, deposi- 
tions, recognizances, &c., the resident counsellor warning him of the effects 
which such a step must produce upon prosecutors and witnesses, who would 
violate their recognizances rather than take a sea-voyage to Penang, and upon 
the interests of civil suitors. Subsequently, Sir J. T. Claridge adopted other 
grounds for refusing to proceed on his circuit ; one was, that he was insulted 
by the offer of a conveyance by a merchant ship, whilst the governor was con- 
veyed in a Company’s frigate ; and another, that he could not take his circuit 
expenses on a guarantee. without violating the charter. In the last of his 
minutes on this subject, the recorder says, that a studied system of insult had 
been commenced against him “ for the purpose of securing the entire accom- 
modation of the Hastings frigate for the governor. I say this deliberately, and 
will prove it,” he adds, “ if any one of the Directors, who is a member of the 
House of Commons, will move for an investigation into the administration of 
justice within the settlement since the death of Sir Francis Bayley.” 

In reply to this charge. Sir J. Claridge states that, in conversation with the 
President of the Board of Control (Mr. Wynn), previous to his acceptance 
of the recordership, that gentleman told him the Court of Directors agreed to 
pay his circuit-expenses ; and that he (Sir J. Claridge) accepted the office upon 
that express understanding and agreement. He adds, that he is convinced, 
from what had passed on the subject, in conversation with the governor ami 
council, that had he gone on the circuits without having his expenses paid, he 
would have incurred the imputation of having spoken without regard to truth, 
and have been degraded in the eyes of the suitors of the court ! 

The subject-matter of the fourth charge is, that the recorder having, with- 
out consulting the other judges, made an order of court, whereby the court- 
establishment was placed on a new footing, and which contained severe stric- 
tures on the conduct of the Governor in council, the governor and resident- 
counsellor attended the court to propose a repeal of the order, which was 
repealed accordingly. Being apprehensive that the recorder might take ad- 
vantage of the absence of the other judges to repeat such a step, the governor 
and counsellor proposed and carried a standing order, ‘‘that no rule or order 
of a general nature should be ever published, except after a meeting and con- 
sultation with all the judges, and a decision of the, majority thereof.” The 
recorder, however, availing himself of the arrangement by which, for the 
transaction only of the current judicial business, he sat alone, repealed this 
standing order by his own individual authority. In a minute, he declares that 
“ if the governor and resident counsellor propose and carry the same order 
again, I will again repeal it, and any others that I deem prejudicial or unneces- 
sary, on the first opportunity.” 

To this charge Sir J. T. Claridge replies, merely, that the repeal of the 
order was not unwarranted by, nor inconsistent with, any established practice 
of the court. 

The subject of the fifth charge is an alleged public affront offered to Mr. 
Garling, resident counsellor and judge, by the recorder,*whilst sitting as his 
colleague upon the bench at Malacca. It appears that a person, unacquainted 
with the forms of the court, presented a petition, respecting some right of fish- 
ing, to Mr. Garling, who handed it over^to the recorder, observing that the 
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error in the address must have been committed through ignorance, and pro- 
posed that it should be corrected. The recorder, addressing the interpreter of 
the court, said : Symons, declare in open court, that if the people have any 
points in dispute, they have no business to go to Mr. Carling.” This gentle- 
man, very properly, immediately quitted the bench, and declined sitting there 
in future. He also addressed a letter, expressed in the mildest terms, to the 
recorder, complaining of the want of courtesy shewn towards him. The 
recorder’s reply, instead of endeavouring to relieve Mr. Carling’s wounded 
feelings, is couched in the following style: as you.liave thought proper to go 
into detail, in which you have suppressed the very fact stated in open court, 
and not contradicted by you, on which the words which I really did utter were 
solely grounded, 1 shall only say, that 1 shall continue to point out to the peo- 
ple of Malacca the distinction between the resident . counsellor, and the resi- 
dent counsellor judge of the court of judicature, in order to prevent future mis- 
chief by your confounding the characters.” 

In reply to this charge. Sir J. Claridge enters into some details with respect 
to the party presenting the petition and the subject-matter of it ; he avers that 
he directed the interpreter, with reference to the circumstances of that case, 
to explain to the parties the distinct powers possessed by Mr. Garling, and he 
denies that he addressed the interpreter in the terms imputed to.him. 

The last charge includes circumstances connected with the preceding charges, 
wherein, it is alleged, he had employed his judicial station to hold up the 
government to public odium. Amongst other grounds is a charge delivered 
by the recorder to the grand jury at Singapore, Kith February which con- 
sists of 164 lines in the appendix, of which exactly 2B are occupied with matter 
legitimately belonging to the charge, the rest being a sort of attack against the 
East-India Company and their government for not providing a steam-boat for 
the circuits (which is insisted upon by Sir J. Claridge usque ad nauseam), and on 
the subject of the court establishment: the want of discretion and judgment in 
indulging his spleen in this manner is obvious, to say nothing of the .alleged 
attack.* It is unnecessary to enter into the other particulars of this charge 
further than to state, than an order of court, published by the recorder, without 
commuuication with the other judges, contained these words : “ and as the 
several persons affected by the refusal of the lion* Governor in Council to 
adhere to his engagements are unable to appeal to the laws of their country for 
redress, on account of the judges of the court of judicature being directly inte- 
rested in the matters in dispute, and as the means of enforcing the covenant 
entered into by the United Company with his Majesty do not exist within this 
settlement, the recorder has declared his resolution to present a petition to the 
House of Commons touching the matter in question.” 

In reply to this charge. Sir J. Claridge solemnly denies that he intended to 
hold up the Government to public odium, and alleges that, at the time the 
charge to the grand jury was delivered, the Governor General was expected to 
visit Singapore, and that he (Sir J. Claridge) hoped and believed that if the 
expediency and practicability of providing the court with a steam-vessel were 
brought under the view of the Governor General, the object would have been 
effected : and Sir J. Claridge, of course, conceived that the best way of bring- 
ing this subject under the view of the Governor General, was by addressing a 
speech to the grand jury, vituperative of the Government! 

We here close our review of this case, not without apologizing to our rea- 
ders for the length into which we have been led. Collisions between the two 
« An abstract of this charge may be seen in our Journal, vol. xxviii. p. 3rA, 
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branches of government in India arc of too much importance to be passed 
tub tUentiOy and we might be accused of partiality if our notice had been 
slight. 

As Sir J. T. Claridge, at the close of his memorial^ refers his Majesty to 
Sir Ralph Rice, now in England, we cannot more properly conclude our re- 
marks than by quoting the sentiments of that judge upon the subject of these 
collisions. Sir Ralph, it will be recollected, was the almost immediate prede- 
cessor of Sir J. T. Claridge in the recordership of Penang, which he held for 
seven years ; he was removed to the bench of Bombay, where he was the col- 
league of Sir E. West and Sir C. Chambers for three years; so that he has had 
experience at both scenes of collison. In his evidence before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on East-India Affairs, 11th March 1830, he deprecates any collision 
between the King’s courts and the government ; “ the consequences,” he says, 
“ I consider as exceedingly injurious to the population, both European and 
native.” 

* The decision of the Lords of the Council in this appeal, when approved hy 
his Majesty, shall be given in the appropriate place. 


THE LATE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

Dr. .John Matthias Turner, the late Bishop of Calcutta, was not 
indebted to any adventitious circumstances of birth or property, but, under 
the blessing of God, to his own diligence, talent, and integrity, for all his 
prospects ; for his father died while he was young, and left his family ill- 
provided for: but the ability, perseverance, and exemplary conductor 
young Turner secured him friends, who took a 'ivarni interest in his success. 
He was educated at Chri.st Church, Oxford, where he received kind notice 
and encouragement from the venerable Dean Jackson ; and he was distin- 
gui.shed in his academical examinations. Immediately after taking his degree 
of B.A., which he did at an earlier age than usual, he became private 
tutor in tlie Marquess of Donegal’s family, and was afterwards at Eton for 
many years with Lord Belfast and Lord Chichester, and subsequently with 
the present Lord Castlcrcagh ; and was very much in the confidence of all 
his lordship’s numerous connexions, especially of his grandfather, the old 
Lord Londonderry, and his father, the present, with whom he spent some 
time at Vienna, and was deputed by the family to convey to him the 
melancholy intelligence of the last liord Londonderry’s death. We may 
just remark, though not in the order of date, iliat it was this connexion 
which made him known to Lord Ellenborough, who without hesitation, 
when the see of Calcutta became vacant, offered him the appointment, as 
the person best fitted for it whom he knew. 

In 1823, he was presented to the ,vicarage of Abingdon, wiicnce he 
removed in 1824 to the rectory of Wilmslow, in Cheshire, to which he was 
presented by the late Lord Liverpool. On settling there, he mairied Miss 
Robertson, a sister-in-law of the present Bishop of Chester, to whom he 
had been long attached. It pleased God to take her from him a few 
months before his appointment to Calcutta. They had no children. 

Asiat. Jour. N.S. VoL. 7. No. 2(1 M 
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How tenderly and aifectionately he cherished her memory is well known to 
all who enjoyed the privilege of his intimate society or correspondence ; 
and she is stated to have been a woman well worthy of his highest esteem 
and attachment, and to have greatly assisted and comforted him in his 
pastoral labours. This excellent woman, on her death-bed, in reply to an 
inquiry, whether he ought to accept the bishopric of India in case it were 
offered to him, as probably it might be, entreated him by no means to 
decline it. She urged him at whatever sacrifice of efise, or health, and 
favourable prospects at home, to go out in the sjjirit of a martyr to that 
distant land; not counting his life dear to himself, if by any means he 
might promote the glory of his Redeemer and the welfare of immortal 
souls for whom He died. She had before her eyes the names and early 
loss of Middleton, and Hcbcr, iind James; but she bid him let none of 
these things move him, but in the faith and strength of his Ijord go wher- 
ever his sacred vows of fidelity as a servant and ambassador of Jesus 
Christ impelled him. It was this her dying injunction which determined 
him, when the appointment was offered, not to refuse it ; though he still 
lingered from better motives than personal peril, and would much rather 
have preferred a less conspicuous and responsible station in hi>s Saviour’s 
vineyard. 

Those religious friends who knew him at Eton, some fifteen or twenty 
years ago, considered him at that time as chiefly an acute and able scholar; 
for, though highly respectable in his whole conduct, religion did not seem 
to form at that period a prominent feature in his cliaractcr. His intimacy 
with the present Bishop of Chester, whose published works shew the ear- 
nest assiduity and conscientiousness with which he was addicting his mind 
to the study of sacred truth, doubtless contributed to his subsequent 
advancement in the same blessed course with his surviving friend. 

His friends remarked with much concern that his state of health did not 
promise a very extended career in the important station to which he had 
been appointed. There was observed in him before his departure a remark- 
able mixture of solemnity, yet cheerfulness, with a subdued tenderness, 
affection, and spiritual-mindcdness, wdiich were peculiarly engaging. He 
seemed like a man wlio felt the greatness of the work he had undertaken, 
and his own weakness of body and mind for its performance ; and not 
unfrequcntly would his thoughtful yet tranquil eye, his meek address, and 
^bdued spirit, speak rather the silent struggles of the martyr ready- to be 
offered, and the time of whose departure appeared to him nigh at hand, than 
the far different feelings which to vulgar apprehension might seem to attach 
themselves to his newly -acquired worldly dignity and elevation. At a 
friend’s house, just before his embarkation, while one of the family was 
playing Handel’s tender air of. 

And if to fate my days must ruii» 

Oh, righteous heaven, tliy will be done ! 

every person present was much affected in observing this affectionate man 
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with his hands and eyes uplifted, evidently as if anticipating the probable 
termination of his earthly course in India, and with an expression not to be 
forgotten of devotion and pious resignation to the will of God. 

From Portsmouth, July 11, 1829, in sight of the vessel which was to 
bear him from his native land, his attached relatives and friends, and all 
tliat was dear to him on earth, never probably to return, we find him 
writing to a friend : 

You will be satisfied to hear that lam quite well in health, and as to spirits 
much as my kindest friends could desire. I believe myself to be in the path of 
duty, and I do not allow a doubt that I shall be guided and supported in it. 
The pang of separation from all I love, and all who love me, is indeed most 
bitter ; more so than I could have conceived possible when I recal that moment 
when every thing this world could offer seemed taken away at a stroke, as I 
sat by my beloved wife’s dying bed, and witnessed her peaceful departure. 
The prayer which I then offered up seems to have obtained its answer ; it was, 
that I might never forget that moment, or lose the earnest desire 1 then felt 
to follow her good example, that, whether my appointed course were long or 
short, it might be one of active usefulness. The prayer is thus far answered, 
that the opportunity of usefulness is given me : pray for me, my dear friend, 
that I may not fail to improve it. 

Wc copy the following passages from a familiar account which he sent 
home to some of his relatives, of the commencement of his voyage. It 
will shew the character of the man and his communication more pleasingly 
than any thing we could write. There are a few names and personal allu- 
sions, but we scarcely know how to detach them ; and, as they do neither 
the writer nor the parties any discredit, we insert them. He continued 
this sort of epistolary journal to the end of his voyage, and, we believe, 
during his episcopal tour. 

Wearied with the noise and vexations of Portsmouth fair, I determined on 
Tuesday, July 14, to cross over to Ryde, having concerted with Captain 
Fitz-Clarence that a signal should be made, and full time allowed us to get on 
board, if the wind should come round so far as to admit of our sailing. The 
evening was spent quietly and satisfactorily. 

On Wednesday word was brought that the Pallas had hoisted her signal. 
Not a moment was to be lost \ a boat was in waiting : all our baggage had been 
sent on board the day before ; cloaks and portmanteaus were quickly made 
ready, and in live minutes we were on our way to the ship. The admiral’s barge, 
with Lord Dalhousie and hi;^ party on board, could be seen coming from Ports- 
mouth ; we slackened sail to give them time to arrive before us, so that we 
might escape the noise of the salute and the bustle of the reception. It was 
an interval well suited for reflexion ; the sense of all I was leaving, and of all 
which I must be ready to encounter, was strong upon my heart ; the feeling I 
can with much thankfulness declare, though solemn, was not intensely painful. 
Some natural tears were dropped ; and before faith and hope could have their 
perfect work our boat was alongside, and my foot was on the frigate’s deck. 
The bustle of weighing anchor, the leave-taking from some Portsmouth 
acquaintance who had come out to say farewell, the hurried recognitions of 
the members of the Dalhousie party, then formed a succession of distractions. 
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80 that it was not till the ship had rounded St. Helen’s, and was cutting her 
lonely track through the quiet waters, that my senses seemed to rouse to the 
realities of my moral position. At five o’clock we were summoned to dinner ; 
and as we were thus about to commence an intercourse which we might expect 
to be carried on without intermission for more than three months, it became a 
matter of considerable interest to ascertain on what terms it was likely to be 
conducted. Our party consists of eight. 

My cabin is a little apartment squared off from the main-deck by a wainscot, 
or bulk-head ; it is rather more than ten feet long, aud something less in 
breadth. The division towards the deck is filled with Venetian blinds, and as 
there is a port-hole and the gun has been taken away, 1 shall have the great 
advantage of a free circulation of air. Lengthways in this cabin the cot is 
slung high enough to be clear of the table and other furniture, the lines being 
shortened so as to prevent it from striking against the side when the ship rolls. 
To this cot I, with some difficulty, betook myself, and passed the night 
as snugly as the incessant noise of the ship would allow. We were what sea- 
men call beating to windward; and it was necessary, therefore, for the ship to 
tack very often. Now the business of tacking a frigate is much too complicated 
an operation, and demands too many hands to admit of its being effected 
silently. Every half hour, therefore, I heard the tramp of a hundred men 
immediately over my head, sounding like thunder immediately along the deck, 
beneath which, at the distance of about two feet I was suspended. This was 
bad enough : but at day-light the whole of the deck was to be washed and 
scrubbed with what the sailors call the holy stone a process which the 
combined exertions of all the knife-grinders and all the house-maids in London 
could not easily surpass. At seven o’clock I turned out of my cot, which was 
immediately taken away, and the sleeping>p]acc became in an instant a neat and 
comfortable dressing-room or study. A very refreshing walk on deck brought 
us to the breakfast hour (nine o’clock), and would, but for other causes, have 
brought with it a good appetite for breakfast. These other causes were soon 
in full operation : ten minutes after breakfast I was obliged to retire to my 
cabin ; and the whole day was spent not so much in positive suffering as under 
a sense of expected evil, and an utter incapacity to accomplish, or even to 
begin, any thing. The wind was contrary, blowing what the sailors called a 
freih gale^ and the ship laboured greatly ; so there was good reason to be dis- 
quieted. From the sofa I soon transferred myself to my cot, in which I swung 
throughout the whole of the next day ; occasionally very sick and sometimes 
very sleepy, but never in that state of violent exhaustion which I have some- 
times experienced in short passages. The wind had increased considerably, 
and all matters looked so little encouraging that it was resolved by our captain 
to put into Plymouth. About noon we anchoredavithin the breakwater: Lord 
Northesk sent off his barge, and the whole party very gladly set foot on firm 
ground about three o’clock. It was not easy, at first, to persuade ourselves 
that the ground was firm ; the very granite pavement of Plymouth streets 
seemed dancing under our feet, and all around us was in a whirl. Within an 
hour after our arrival, our friend Mr. Bickersteth called with the vicar of St. 
Andrews, Mr. Hatchard: their immediate purpose was to invite me to preach 
the next evening at the great church, for the Church Missionary Society, 
This, however, was impossible, as, if my hcad*had been steady enough, 1 had 
brought nothing on shore with me : notwithstanding great urgency on their 
part, 1 was obliged to decline their proposal. It was gratifying to have this 
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unexpected opportunity of seeing and hearing Mr. fiickersteth : he preached 
very admirably. 

Our difficulties are, and I foresee will continue to be, in the blandishments of 
the station, and we have no right to complain that it is so : human aid, if given 
to our work, must be given in that shape ; and I trust we shall be protected 
from the evil consequences which might follow, so long as we look on these 
things not as privileged indulgencics, but as one appointed mode of trial. I do 
not refuse to partake; and I trust I should not hesitate one moment, 
should the necessity arise, to forego them. In the meantime, the great anxiety 
is, that we may become useful to those with whom we are for a season joined 
in such closeness of intercourse. It is indeed a matter of vast anxiety, and 1 
am full of care, lest on the one side I should be found wanting in faithfulness; 
or, on the other, should cause the good to be evil spoken of, through lack of 
discretion. From temper and habit I know myself to be too prone to the 
former; yet I may, and probably in some measure shall, fall into both. I feel 
daily more and more that this is the real trial of my new station, so to order 
the life and conversation that the light may shine before men, and lead them to 
glorify the Father. On what are called great occasions, as they may arise, 1 
feel no very appalling apprehensions ; the promise, “ As thy day, so shall thy 
strength be,” seems framed for especial application to them ; but it is in the 
moments which make up the year, in the unrestrained communications of ordi- 
nary intercourse, that the evil danger lies, a dsinger which can be averted only 
by the grace of increasing watchfulness. May I indeed he thus enabled to set a 
watch on the door of my lips, “ having that honest conversation among the 
children of this world, that however they may be disposed to speak against us, 
“ they may, by the good works which they shall beholil, glorify God.” Our 
Sunday service was in many respects very pleasing. The quarter-deck is con- 
verted into a very handsome and convenient church, capable of accommodating 
the whole of the ship’s company, except the few who are necessarily engaged 
forward and aloft in tacking the sails. The bell tolled for a quarter of an hour 
to give notice of service. The morning was bright and calm ; and as the shrill 
note of the bell sounded afar, amidst the measured roll of the waves as they 
beat against the vessel’s sides, it was one of those combinations which find 
their way to the heart, and stir up the inmost feelings. I have since endea- 
voured to put these feelings into verse. You will begin to think that the 
waters of the Atlantic are a sort of Castalia or Helicon to me, as this is my 
second poetical effusion ; but the truth is, poetry is a sort of wayward stcccl 
which sometimes runs off with me. 

SIT Nil AT AT SKA. 

Hounding along the obedient surges, 

Chccriy on her onxvard way. 

Her course the gallant vessel urges 
Across thy stormy gulf, Biscay ! 

Ill the sun the bright waves glisten, ; 

Rising slow with measured swell. 

Hark I what sounds unwonted .'^Listen, 

Listen ! ’tis the Sabbath bell. 

UiiNhcd the tempest’s wild commotion. 

Winds and waves have ceased their war, 

0*cr the wide and sullen ocean, 
lliat shrill sound is heard afar. 
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And comes it as a note of gladness. 

To thy tried spirit ? wanderer, tell : 

Or rather doth thy heart's deep sadness. 

Wake at that simple Sabbath bell ? 

It speaks of ties which duties sever. 

Of hearts so fondly knit to thee ; 

Kind hands, kind looks, which, wanderer, never 
Thine hand sliall grasp, thine eye shall see. 

It speaks of home, and all its pleasures, 

Of scenes where memory loves to dwell ; 

A nd bids thee count thy heart's best treasures ; 

Far, far away, that Sabbath bell. 

Listen again ; thy wounded spirit 

Shull soar from earth, and seek above. 

That kingdom which the blest inherit, 

The mansions of eternal love. 

£arth and its lowly cares forsaking, 

(Pursued too keenly, loved too well,) 

To faith and hope, thy soul awaking. 

Thou hear'st with joy the Sabbath bell. 

We pass .over, for the present, the history of his brief, ^ but important 
episcopate in India. He returned home to Calcutta last spring, in a state 
of great exhaustion, from an extensive visitation of his vast ecclesiastical 
charge. We have before us a variety of communications from various parts 
of Ills diocese, which abundantly prove his Christian zeal, unwearied 
activity, liis extraordinary w'isdom, meekness, and conciliating spirit, and 
the affection and esteem in wdiicli he wns held by all with whom he had 
intercourse. The tnissionaries in particular speak of him with peculiar 
reverence and regard, and state that they derived great comfort and instruc- 
tion from his presence, and his judicious iind scriptural counsels and direc- 
tions. The records also of the religious societies at home with which he 
corresponded, as well as his private lcttcrs,contain most valuable communica- 
tions respecting the religious state of India ; its necessities ; its capabilities ; 
the openings in Divine Providence for the extension of the Gospel ; the duty 
and facilities for so doing; and not least the indispensable need of at least 
two new bishops for India to discharge a portion of that important work 
under which he felt himself rapidly sinking, without being able to discharge 
one-half of its demands. 

But to return to the last hours of Bishop Turner: the following passages 
from a letter w'ritten from Calcutta, July Jl, to one of his lord- 
ship's relatives in England, convey the chief facts which have hitherto 
reached us. 

Ere this reaches you, you will, I trust, have received a letter I did myself 
the pleasure to write you on the 24th May last. In that I informed 3'cu that 
our venerated Bishop had not returned to us in such good health as when he 
left this to visit the other presidencies : it did not strike us, however, that his 
illness was at all serious ; and wc fondly hoped, that 9'esi and freedom from 
exposure would entirely restore him ; but it has pleased our Heavenly Father 
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to dispose otherwise, and it is now my sad and painful duty to let you know 
he is no more. 

We sympathise most sincerely .with you, for even we feel bereft : such a 
friend we can hardly hope to meet with again : his image is enshrined in our 
hearts, and his sayings imprinted on our memory so long as that shall last. 
May we have grace to abide by the benefit they were calculated to convey ! 

You will be anxious to know particulars; I shall therefore just observe, 
that the medical men advised his taking a voyage to Penang, which it was 
thought would restore him. This being part of his diocese, he the more readily 
assented to the measure, as duty was always his paramount object ; and he 
had actually engaged for his voyage, when he became so suddenly and rapidly 
worse that even he himself relinquished all hope of recovery. He was not 
totally confined to his room until within three days of his death. 

On Sunday the 3d July, Mr. (Archdeacon) Corrie administered the sacra* 
ment to him, and we partook with him ; after which he spoke very comfortably 
to Mr. Corrie: but for your more accurate information, I will transcribe some 
memoranda Mr. Corrie wj^ote down as conversations transpired. 

In the night of the 5th, being restless, the doctor asked him if he would 
like to see me (Mr. Corrie), and on his assenting I was called. On going to his 
bed-side he shook me kindly by the hand, and said he feared he interrupted me, 
expressed how happy he should be, could he speak to the natives in their own 
tongue, and referred to his sirdar. On my proposing to speak to him, he said, 
no) not now, he is fearfully untutored.** He spoke a good deal on subjects 
of religion connected with his own state ; asked me to pray with him, and then 
said he would try to compose himself to rest, July 6th, about four p.m., on 
going into the bishop’s room, 1 observed that I feared he had had a trying day ; 
he with emphasis said, v^ry.” On saying, that when he felt able to attend, 
if he would just express his wishes, 1 should be glad to wait upon him, he 
assented ; and after some time observed, in broken sentences, his articulation 
being indistinct, ** that we do not arrange matters in religion sufficiently for 
ourselves with more 1 could not understand. In order to keep up the train 
of thought, I remarked when he ceased, that our mercy consists in that the 
covenant is ordered in all things and sure ; on which he said, “ to those who 
live orderly^ there might be more of joy and peace in bcli'eving.” I replied, 
in great bodily distress it seemed to me there could be little beside a child- 
like reliance upon a father’s care and love.” He said he had '' a7i assured hopcy^ 
and added, that we wanted God to do some great thing for us that should 
prevent the necessity of hmmiliation and closing with Christ.” After this I 
read a hymn, “ Jesus the way, the truth, the life, &c. ;” he said, ** that one feel- 
ing is universal, pervades all [Christian] hearts.” In confirmation of this I read 
the hymn, This God is the God we adore.” After which I read some of the 
prayers out of the Visitation of the Sick, ending with the Lord’s Prayer, and 
The grace of our Lord,” &c., to which he added a fervent “ Amen.” After 
a short pause he broke out in prayer, rendered more affecting by his pausing at 
the close of each sentence from the difficulty of respiration, ** O, thou God 
of all grace, establish, strengthen, settle us : have mercy upon all, that they 
may come to the knowledge of the truth : there is none other name given 
under heaven among men, by which they can be saved ; other foundation can 
no man lay.” On his ceasing I added, ** and this is a tried foundation, a 
a sure foundation at which his feelings were much moved. So far Mr. Corrie. 
From this time our dear and much lamented bishop never spoke more. He 
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expired the following morning about ten o’clock, seated in an arm-chair, with 
Mr. Corrie’s hand supporting his head. The commendatory prayer was read 
shortly before the spirit took its flight. 

Throughout the whole of his illness, the exhibition of Christian graces was 
most exemplary— entire submission to the Divine Will — increasing patience 
under intense sufferings — freedom from all earthly anxieties — calmness in 
viewing the valley he was to pass through — and full assurance of those glories 
that were shortly to open upon him. What have we not lost in such a guide, 
such a director ! What has not India lost ! Where shall an Elisha be found 
to take up the fallen mantle ? But our loss is his unspeakable gain ; and this 
will, I doubt not, operate to soothe the wound, which he who has inflicted it 
can alone bind up ! The very best medical advice that could be had was 
obtained, besides the constant assiduous attentions of a domestic physician 
who had been appointed by government to attend the bishop on his visitation : 
this young man remained night and day with him for the last few days. The 
medical opinion respecting him was, that he died of disorders contracted in 
England, but excited into activity by the heat and fatigue to which he had been 
exposed during his journeyings on the late visitation. 

We have not space to add even a single paragraph descriptive of his 
lordship's character, or his peculiar qualifications for the Indian episcopate; 
or to notice his publications, which were chiefly, we believe, a work on 
tlie Sabbath and a few tracts, suggested by the circumstances of his parish 
of Wilmslow, in reference to infidelity, popular ignorance, and the dis- 
contents arising out of the extreme distress of the manufacturers, which lie 
so well illustrated in his evidence before the House of Commons’ Emigra- 
tion Committee, in 1827, as noticed in the popular work on the results of ma- 
chinery. The great question is, where will be found a suitable successor? 
May the hearts of our readers . be directed in earnest prayer to the Lord of 
the harvest, tliat he would raise up and send out labourers into this his 
harvest.* 


To the aforegoing particulars we add, that the late Bishop was a native 
of Oxford ; that he distinguished himself highly at that University, and 
was placed in the first class at the examinations of 1804. He took the 
degree of M.A. December 3, 1807; and became D. D. by diploma, 
March 26 1829, just previous to his departure for India. 


* Aliridf^ed from a memoir (written by the Rev. S. C.Wilks). in the Christian (Jbssruer, and published 
separately, under the title of ** Brief Notice of the Right Rev. John M. Turner, D.D., late Lord 

Bishop of Calcutta.’* Hatrhaid. 1832. 
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TRAVELS IN TARTARY. 

Letter from M. Victor Jacquemont to Sir Alexander Johnston. 

** Camp, under the Fort of Dankar, in Ladak, 3d Sept. 1830. 

My dear Sir ; I rely on your kindness to excuse my long silence, since 
the time that I left Benares, whence I had the pleasure to acquaint you with 
the successful beginning of my journey. After a long interval of eight months, 
I avail myself of an opportunity for India, to trace shortly (as impending 
business obliges me) my journey since quitting the Holy City. 

“ 1 went to Delhi by the circuitous route I pointed out to you, malting a 
very long turn to the south-west, almost to the banks of the Nerbuddah, over 
the table-land and across the hills of Bundclkhund, — a province lately surveyed 
by Capt. James Francklin, and geologically described by him in the Asiatic 
Researches ; and I was fortunate enough to meet in several places with pheno- 
mena of super-position that had escaped him in his explorations, and which 
will enable me to lay down another exposition of the geological structure of 
that country. 

“ From Delhi I went to the westward, through the protected Sikh countr}’, 
to the banks of the Caggar, an inconsiderable stream, that vanishes in the 
sand^' desert of Bickancer, before it reaches the Siitlcdge. I was then engaged 
in a grand hunting party, which I expected would have been fruitful to my 
geological collections ; but it proved interesting to me only as showing me, in 
a fortnight, more of Kastern display and Asiatic manners than 1 had yet seen 
in a twelvemonth. The hot winds were then threatening to invade the plains 
every day : I repaired to the hills, which I entered by the valley of Dlieyra. 
During about two months I travelled from the sources of tlic Ganges and the 
Jumna to the north-western limits of the British dominions on the banks of 
the Suticdge. Tacking, if I may be allowed that expression, between the 
snowy barrier of the Himalaya and its lower branches, I arrived at Simlah in 
the middle of June. 

“ It would have been impossible to experience a greater degree of hospitality 
than I have been welcomed to from your countrymen, during my long march 
from Calcutta to the latter place. The nutiierous letters of introduction Lord 
Win. Bentinck gave me, when my departure from Bengal left him no other 
way to. evince his extreme kindness to me ; those for which I was indebted to 
many of iny acquaintance in the Indian metropolis ; and above all to a gentle- 
man with whom I had become a friend, — Colonel Fagan, the adjutant-general 
of the army, — all these I might have lost, and still, I am sure, liave been 
equally entitled to eulogize British hospitality. Even the last Eiiro|iean station I 
reached, Simlah, is like the beginning of my journey, — like Calcutta, — amongst 
the most hospitable, the one I shall ever remember most gratefully. Whilst 
I was rapidly forgetting, at Captain Kennedy’s (the political agent in that dis- 
trict), the privations and fatigues of my first journey through the JiilJs, he 
was busily employed in preparing, and I dare say ensuring, the success of my 
journey over the Himalaya, by all the means his situation afforded him. 

It is now upwards of two months since I commenced travelling to the 
northward of the southern or Indian range of the Himalaya. I am no longer 
within the vast limits of British inffuence. I am but two days’ march distant 
from the Ladak village where I shall close my reconnoitrings to the north, as 
it would prove very difficult, if not dangerous, to go farther. Information 
that I got from the natives, gives me reason to hope that I shall find there 
yUiat.Jonr, N .vS. V oi..7. No. 2(i. N 
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some strata swarming with organic remains, which will afforil me the means of 
determining the geological age of that immensely developed limestone forma- 
tion, that constitutes the mighty Tartar ranges of the Himalaya, superior in 
height to the granitic peaks of the southern chain. 

** Lately, whilst engaged in similar researches on the frontiers of Chinese 
Tartary, I had the good luck to meet with the very object of niy inquiry, and also 
to find Chinese vigilance at fault, insomuch that no obstacle was thrown in my 
way. J had then to cross twice two passes that were considerably more than 
18,000 feet of absolute elevation, whilst the passes across the outer Himalaya 
scarcely average 10,000 feet. 

** My observations on the skirts of the Himalaya, along the plains of Hindos- 
tan are quite confirmatory of my friend M, Elic dc Beaumont’s views respect- 
ing the late period at which that mighty range sprung from the earth. As to 
the geological age of its granitic base (a question wholly distinct from the con- 
sideration of its rising up), I think that my observations in different parts of the 
Himalaya, but particularly in the upper valley of the Sutledge, will prove 
also, to a certainty, contrary to the still prevailing opinion, that it belongs to 
one of the latest primitive formations. 

“ In ten days I hope to re-enter the Tartar Hangerang pergunnah, under 
British control, and before two months hence to return to Simlah. 1 shall 
then, without delay, proceed down to the plains, and resume the prosecution 
of my journey towards Bombay. I am in perfectly good health, and have 
suffered nothing from six months’ exposure to the sun, during my circuitous 
journey from Calcutta to the hills. 

•# # # * 

“ Most sincerely yours, 

“ VicToii Jacquemont. 

“ P,S, I will add a few lines on a subject acceptable, I presume, to your 
warm interest in the East. You have, no doubt, heard of M, Alexander 
Csoma de Koros, a Hungarian, enthusiastic for Oriental philology, who has 
travelled through many parts of Asia the last ten years. I saw him at Kanum,* 
where he has resided for four years, supported by a small subsistence granted 
to him by the government of Bengal, to enable him to prosecute his investiga- 
tion of the Tibctian language. M. Csoma has performed his task, and is just 
about to leave Tibet, and to proceed to Calcutta. His energetic exertions and 
his depressed fortunes inspired me with a great interest for him ; and 1 fear 
that disappointment awaits him at Calcutta, the government, in the present 
circumstances, being probably unable to afford him any pecuniary remunera* 
tion. 

M. Csoma will carry to Calcutta the result of his long labours, consisting 
of two voluminous and beautifully neat manuscripts, quite ready for the press ; 
one is a grammar, the other a vocabulary, of the Tibetian language, both 
written in English. The species of information obtainable through these new 
instruments of knowledge is not, probably, of a nature to make them useful 
to the Indian government; and I do not believe that the circumstances of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta will enable them to undertake the publication of 
M. Csoma’s works. *1 have, therefore, spoken to him of the illustrious Society - 
in which you take so eminent a concern, as being, in my opinion, the public 
body whose learned patronage is more likely to become the promoter of his 
labours. 

* A village in the Bussahei district, on the right bank of the Sutlej. 
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How M. Csoma de Kuros has performed his task no one can decide, since he 
is the only person proficient in the Tibetian language. But a conjecture, and a 
most favourable one, may be made. M. Csoma has never been in England, 
and has never had any opportunity of speaking English ; yet he is thoroughly 
acquainted with your language. Most European tongues seem to be ecjually 
familiar to him, although he has had no opportunity of a practical acquaintance 
with them. Moreover, for the last ten years, he has been entirely deprived of 
European intercourse, travelling throughout Asia in the character of a poor 
native, without any books, &c. ; whilst he has s|)ent four years in reading, 
with a learned lama of liadak, hundreds and hundreds of Tibetian books pre- 
served in the temple of Kanum. The medium of communication between him 
and his teacher was the vernacular jargon of the Zad, or Tartar tribes. 

V. J.» 

In the Calcutta ,/o/in Bull, of August 17, appears the following letter from 
the same writer, dated “ Cachemyr, 6th July 1831 

“ I have been very successful in my journey since I departed from your 
territory. Runjeet Sing has shown me every attention, and afforded to my 
peaceable and studious progress (I fear this is more American than English, 
but recollect that my scanty knowledge of your tongue originated in a travel 
in America) every facility. Notwithstanding his protection, I have found 
some obstacles in the way of m^^ reaching Cachemyr, on account of the little 
settled state of any rule in some hill districts which I had to pass through. 

I have been there temi)orariIy deprived of iny liberty, and put to ransom to 
redeem it; but the severe justice of Runjeet against the offender, and the 
great concern he took in that affair, has made it (juitc a bonne forlunc for me, 
inasmuch as it has convinced all the people that 1 am not to be triffed with 
without dreadful consequences. Notliing could throw more security, and 
more safety too, on the rest of my projected journey in his dominions, than the 
circumstance of its having been once coni[)ronn3cd. 

“ I have seen much of Runjeet; and, being a private iiulivulual, I have seen 
him, and conversed with him with all the freedom of f)rivale relations. I iiave 
been, upon the whole, pleased with him. He is extremely intelligent, and, to 
use a familiar English expression, he is very^ much of a ^oorl fellow. I have 
not experienced that it was so difficult, and many say it is even im[)ossibIc, to 
make these people entendre raison. Of course, the Maharajah did not at first 
understand very satisfactorily my character — it is too far from tlie whole sys- 
tem of eastern civilization ; and he expressed some surprise at seeing me 

carried so far from my country, for the mere and self-intcrcstcd love of 
I told him, ‘ you have made a desperate, dubious, and expensive war for the pos- 
session of a horse (alluding to his latter expedition against Paishaor) ; do you 

believe my is not worth a horse, and all the horses in your stables?” 

and I am satisfied that he docs no more entertain the least suspicion about me. 

I feel perfectly free ; indeed I have more than freedom ; the well-known par- 
tiality of the rajah towards me gives me real power. I go wherever I please. 

I have but a desire to intimate, and every thing in the Way of escorts, convey- 
ance, supplies, &c. is in readiness. Men do their best to ])lcase me, that T 
may speak favourably of them to the rajah in my correspondence. Runjeet 

• So this word appears iii the John Hull: in other pai>crs it w printed 
probably intended for hajj, or hajja. 
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has an extremely inquisitive turn of mind ; he is very quick. The dull, slow, 
big phrases of official intercourse are death to him. He asks me about the air, 
the water, the earth, of the eountries I visit. Curiously prejudiced by some 
scanty notions of Arabic, id est, of Greek, natural philosophy, I indulge him 
in these theories, and so we go on, something like Seneca, in his Quasliones 
Naturales^ a book full of wit and nonsense. 

There are in Cachemyr evident traces of great revolutions of the earth, 
which are not to be observed in the other parts of the Himalaya that I have 
visited : its organic productions have a great analogy to those of the Lower Ka- 
naor, but the whole by far more European. Its beauty has been much over- 
praised, I don’t speak, of course, by poets — it was their business, they feed upon 
it; but even by Mr. Forster and my countryman Bernier. It is still the Hima- 
laya where nature appears as aware of her greatest beauties, as she has been 
prodigal of them in the Alps and in the Cordilleras. I'he far-famed lake is 
rather a large swamp, and it would disgrace any part of the Alps. The appear- 
ance of the city is very wretched ; it is perhaps worse than an Indian city. The 
country is sinking fast down to the utmost misery. Its fall is to be traced to 
the introduction ofislamism ; but it has never been so rapid as since the over- 
throw of the Mogul dominion. 

“ I am the only European in this remote part of the world ; but, thanks to 
Lord William Bentinck’s kindne.ss, I enjoy the greatest of European luxuries, 
I read the newsi)apers of iny country, which he forwards regularly to me. You 
may easily fancy the interest I find in them : your Calcutta papers, that reach 
me also through the kindness of some friends, arc scarcely intelligible to me 
in their French politics, whenever they try to go close to particulars.” 


TO 

ImITATKI) from M. L*AhU£ dk Laitaignakt. 
A Thcmhc nc doit on ]ws 
Siins lursilcr dnnner la poinme ? 

Without a wish to please, thou plcascst. 

And gentle as the balmy south. 

Contentment shii^th in thine eyes. 

And Truth abideth on thy mouth ! 

Thy heart is tuned to gentle thoughts. 

From sin and folly free. 

Yet Love may teach thy heart to sigh. 

If Wisdom tell thee it may be. 

My praise is Truth’s own offering, 

And joyfully I make it : 

But thou delightest at all times 
Rather to deserve, than take it J 


W. 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE GREEK WRITERS. 

No. V.— The coiicludedj, 

1 HAVE intentionally avoided, in the preceding papers, any extended dis* 
quisition upon the nature and character of the Greek tragedy, as foreign to 
the subject of this inquiry ; and hesitated, therefore, to offer any observations 
upon the peculiar styles of the four great dramatic poets of Athens — those 
glorious servants of posterity — or upon the enchanting ministry of that spirit of 
beauty, whose influence was equally powerful in the dark and mysterious 
visionings of A^sch3dus, the sweet and pellucid fancy of Sophocles, the tender 
and poetic philosophy of Euripides, and the reckless, yet not unfrequently 
graceful and picturesque, license of Aristophanes. I had been frecpieiitly 
surprised, while reading their poems, by the striking coincidences subsisting 
between the manners they described and the sentiments they expressed, and 
the customs of oriental people and the phraseology of eastern poets ; and I 
was not without a hope that the notice of a few of those resemblances in 
thought and diction mijht not altogether fail in leading the attention of classi- 
cal scholars to a more attentive examination of the treasures of eastern litera- 
ture, with a view of rendering them illustrative of the remains of Grecian 
genius. I found Schultcns collating the ^tuvretiog grvTinv o^woc ruv ^5 ura 
of Euri])idcs with the vnm avari ojws oculis patent ejns piilmo af^cilur of the 
Arabic writer ; and I could not but acknowledge the similarity of the cedant 
arma iogee of Cicero, to the qni scientias compamvit, nasos sangtiinantes in 
pulverem prostravil of the Arabians, and the boiifc mentis soror of 

Petronius, to the atlvcrsa forluna nominis cjcccllentu soror of the same people.* 
But the coincidences of habit and belief always seemed to me more deserving 
of study than the af)parcnt relationship of proverbial expressions. 

The diffusion of all the leading features of the Scriptural dispensation over 
the nations most remote and unconnected with each other has ever appeared 
to me one of the invincible evidences of its Divine origin. 7 ’o whatever 
benighted region of the earth we turn our eyes, we behold in the midst of the 
thickest mental darkness some emanation from the multiform body of Holy 
Truth shining out, a pillar of fire, in the moral wilderness of nature. The 
Deity was worshipped in his works. The TruytnXvwog of the Lacedaemonian, 
under another name, was the delight of the*^agan Arab and the theme of 
encomium in the poetry of Ferdusi.f A belief in the spiritual intercourse of 
man with a purer and more exalted race of beings has always been general. Wc 
find references in the history of all nations to this immortal agency. The 
ancient Persian had his Furuher, and the Grecian his Axtfia/Vy who may be 
considered, in the words of llierocles, the p-^o-ov ysvog rav XoyiKo/v ovG-iuvy ot 
fiiret Bmvs ryg xQxvxrvg t» 5 j rvjg 

<pv<rtaig, Kott G-vyx7rrv<rt id mvtmv rx rotg Tcgafrctg. Various opinions 

exist respecting the ixifAm of Socrates. Dr. Narcs was the first, I believe, to 
point out the impropriety of translating ixif^ov lov in a substantive sense, as 
Bishop Hcber has done in the Bampton Lectures ;j: and he endeavoured to 

♦ Anthologia Sententiarum Aralicfirum, Ed. Schultcns. It is constantly said of the words of God, 
spoken by his prophets throughout the Sacred Books, »* They shall not fall to the ground !” Pindar 
employs the same phrase (Pyth. vi. 30’) : i*ct^ STCog cvx cevrtt. 

t The tribe Arcat had a monthly festival devoted to rejoicing at the new moon.— Antar, vol. iil. p. 32C. 
The great festival of the Slnghalais takes place on the day of the new moon in July, 
t Ueber's Bampton’s Lectures, lecture iJ. 
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prove its common signification to be synonymous with the adjective 
and consequently meaning only heavenly ^ or any thing proceeding from a divine 
maker.* I should not have alluded to the variance of opinion, if I had not 
seen the rendering given by Bishop Heber adopted subsequently by more than 
one distinguished scholar.f 

This idea of the mediation of spiritual agents w^as only a fragment of the 
universally accredited omnipresence, which was shadowed forth in the 
xoerfAff of the pagan world, and never ceased to emit a mild and undying radi- 
ance among all the clouds of casuistic subtilty and metaphysical abstractions. 
The general and perpetual law of God, remarks the pious and learned Hooker, is 
as the sentence of God himself ; for that which all men have at all times learned, 
nature herself must have taught, and God being the author of nature, her 
voice is but his instrument.^: Thus, in the Siva Purana, we read that what- 
ever is seen is the essence of Siva : and, in the Rhetoric of Aristotle, that 
©Wff Sexst TO airto¥ yrao-iv eivon Kctt In each we see distinctly and boldly 

outlined the lineaments of one Great First Cause, the to clltiov and the 
The the mystical revelations of the Almight}^ will, were made in a 

like manner to the Jew and the pagan. The Grecian devotee was enjoined to 
sleep before the altar in the temple of Amphiaraus, in Bfjeotin,and Samuel was 
commanded to pass the night before the ark when he learnt the coming ruin of 
the house of Eli. A similarity has been noticed between the Jewish stiperstitions 
respecting demoniacal possession and the Burmese ideas of the agency of the 
Nats or evil genii, and sentiments resembling these may be discovered in the 
mythology of Greece. The people of Makaon have their prophets subject to 
the inspiration of particular deities, and whom they consult as oracles. The 
idea of a mediator is blended with the most barbarous tradition s.|Ji So is the 
legend of a former and purer state of existence. The Asamese believe that 
they were created about twenty-one generations ago, and established on the 
top of a mountain called Mvjai Singra Bhum, and that during the period of 
their abiding there they were immortal, and held communion witli the planets 
and all the spirits of heaven. They attribute their full to the descent into the 
plains. 

I have seen some ingenious, but, I think ineffectual, efforts made to parallel 
the uniformity of sentiment and singleness of idea in some parts of the Sacred 
Scriptures with the chorusse^of the Greek tragic poets. The minds of 
iEschylus and Sophocles were unswept by that living breath of immortal 
inspiration, which spread a hcavcnlincss over the imagination of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel, making the darkness light, and the troubled thoughts like the quiet 
melody of a summer night. The prophet wrote his prophecy under the fixed 
unsleeping eye of the Almighty, and as he was commanded so he wrote ; but 
the dramatic poet composed with the revelry of the ^to9v<rtet still ringing in 
bis ears, and he moulded the traditions and superstitions of his country into 
forms most likdy to attract the admiration of the beholders. 

A far more interesting and striking analogy has been noticed between the 

* CSasoicalJournalf vol. xv. A particular account of the ^xtua/v maybe seen in a Treatise on 
the Demon or Divination of Socrates, republished with other essays in 1810. 

t A belief in the temporary and occasional presence of the deity in the bodies of individuals is 
universally prevalent among the inhabitants of Kamaon.— Statistical Sketch of Kamaon, Asiatic lies. 
vol. xvi. * 

^ Ecclesiastic. Polity, vl. I. a. 

{ Is there not something singular in that mediation which we read of as subsisting not only between 
the princes of the east and their subjects, but even in Africa ? Bruce mentions the Kal Hated, or * voice 
of the king,' who communicates the will of the unseen monarch to the people.— Travels, vols. iii. and Lv. 
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Greeks aiid the inhabitants of the cast, in the plenitude of epithets with which 
they delighted to honour their deities. Instances of this mode of praise are 
of frequent recurrence in the Iliads Minerva addresses Mars, 

AgEf, Aggj TUY.io-i'TcMrx. 

IL 6. b. 31. 

Juno is always the crorv/at Among the Hindoos this form of invoca- 

tion was a kind of slava^ or formula of praise to the gods. The Ranidyana 
begins with a long catalogue of laudatory appellations. Many singular exam- 
ples of the pompous style of praising the great may be adduced from the 
relations of oriental travellers. The criers in India appointed to proclaim the 
excellence of distinguished individuals are well known. The Mogul emperor, 
Shah Jehan, was called — “ the sun of the heaven of prosperity and empire ; 
the shadow of God ; the asylum of the universe ; the diffuser of light,” &c. 
In the mystical loves of Crishna and Radha, wo discover many apposite speci- 
mens of the stava^ of which I will only quote one :* “ O, thou, who reclinest 
on the bosom of Camcla, whose cars flame with gems, and whose locks arc 
embellished with sylvai^owcrs; thou from whom the day-star derived its 
effulgence, who streweIRhe venom-breathing ca’lya, who beamest like the 
sun on the tribe Gadu that flourished like a lotus ; thou that sittest on the 
plumage of Garura; thou whose eye sparkles like the water-lily,” &c.t And, 
in the address of Ganesa to Radha, in the Jlrahma Vuiverlta Purana, and in 
the Siotra, or doxology of Baiuldha prayer, we remark a similar spirit.J The 
Persian poets adopt the same style in their love-songs, when they wish to 
pourtray the manifold excellencies of their mistresses. Khaquanee, in one of 
his odes, breaks out into the following rhapsody: 

Thou art his keblah, his presiding star, 

His theme, his model, his jewel ; 

Tlie ocean of liis eloquence : 

Thou art the refuge of the people. 

The revelation of the Iinauiii, 

The very image of the sultaun. 

But, although it would be digressing from the object of these papers to 
enter at large into the history of the creation and decline of.the Greek theatre 
or to estimate its influence upon the mind of Greece as a splendid religious 
and political institution, it will not be unintercs\jng, nor I hope uninstructive, 

to clear away some of the darkness enveloping the origin of the chorus that 

most beautiful and at the same time incomprehensible jiart of the ancient 
drama, and to point out its analogy to the solemnities and festivals of oriental 
nations. 

Keeping before our eyes the fiict that the Grecian drama was first incarnated, 
if I may so speak, upon the dissolute phrenzy of a Bacchic festival, it may be 
advantageous, for the more lucid explanation of the circumstances attending 
its birth, to throw a hasty glance over the modes in which the inhabitants of 
the old world demonstrated their thankfulness to the Object of their veneration 
for the blessings vouchsafed to them. 

The offering of the first fruits was observed with equal devotion by the zea- 

* Citagovinda, or Songs of Jayedeva. Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. 
t Religious sects of the Hindus. Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. 

t In a Sanscrit inscription found on a stone, In a mal*h, behind the temple of Achalcswara, and said 
to have been written in the thirteenth century, the same Laudatory form is employed. “ From him was 
bom Bhopa, the king of men, the worshipper of Vishnu, whose intellect was lovely as the moon ; 
whoso ornament was the ambrosia of science; and by whom the pride of ocean in its depth and height 
was humbled.'* 
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lous Hebrew and the pagan Greek. The wheat and barley were borne with 
much solemnity’at the festival of Isis ; and we read, in the Scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes, that they were also carried by virgins at the feast of Bacchus. The 
garments, and vessels of gold and silver, and all the costly spoil set apart by 
the Jews for the great Jehovah, were paralleled by the heathen 
A harvest-home would be almost coeval with the creation of man. Gebelin^ 
has well remarked, that we may imagine the first two labourers who finished 
the harvest together to have taken each other by the hand, and danced round 
the fields with a song of gladness upon their lips. They were the first chorus. A 
festival of this description existed without doubt before the time of Moses, 
who nevertheless rendered his own ordinance perfectly individual and separate 
by the rites which he appointed. But however this may be, we cannot but note 
the .prevalence of the custom in all countries. Traces of it have been dis- 
covered in some of the festivals of the Miighan, of which the reader will find 
an account in Wilkins’ edition of Richardson’s Persian and Arabic Dictionary. 
Mahomet upbraided the pagan Arabs with setting apart a larger |wrtion of the 
first fruits to their idols than to God. The part devoted to God was princi- 
pally expended in relieving the poor and desolate, ai^^he share of the idols in 
the remuneration of the priests and the provision of^Rcrifices.f 

The Greek tragedy derived its origin from these demonstrations of joy and 
gratitude. It will be unnecessary to do more than allude, in passing, to the cus- 
tom so general among the ancient Greeks, in common with otlier nations, of 
assembling annually in their villages and offering up their thanks to their patron 
Bacchus with wild pleasure and enthusiastic festivity .j: The licentious dythir- 
ambic was the vehicle of their laudatory thanksgivings. More splendid festivi- 
ties were practised by the inhabitants of the cast and Egypt, but in Greece 
alone did they genersite a beautiful and everlasting spirit of poesy. The Egyp- 
tians, though uninclined to the pleasures of poetry by any pervading tuneful- 
ness of nature, have notwithstanding preserved until now some remains of 
their ancient solemnities, in their hymns to Isis and Diana. The reader of 
Herodotus will remember his pictiircscpic narrative of the multitudes going up 
to worship Diana in the magnificent temple at Bubastis. M. Savary describes 
the illuminated tents and the t<v6? rafv ywcctKuv ^^orecXec i^aarett k^ctcc- 

as pourtrayed by the Grecian historian.^ The Egyptian mysteries 
were indeed, in a limited sense, scenes in a dramatic representation. The 
narrative of Isis, conducted by a succession of incidents down to the triumph 
of Horus, was not destitute of the interest necessary to a public spectacle. 
The history of Ceres formed the subject of commemoration in the Elcusinian 
mysteries, and it has been ingeniously remarked that the account in the J£dda, 
of Frcya seeking for her husband, is a version of the fables of Venus and Isis. 
We have the authority of Herodotus for considering the Bacchus of Greece 
is «ynonymou 3 with the Osiris of Egypt ; and although at the first glance a 
wide difierence would appear to exist between the unrestrained inebriety of 
the Bacchic festival, and the solemn and austere spirit of the Ccres-worship, a 
more careful investigation has enabled the laborious antiquary to trace them 
up to* the same origin. But I should be wandering from the subject proposed 
if I were to attempt to recapitulate only the ‘ operose and painful* researches 
into Grecian mythology. The analogy of fable is astonishing. We know that 

• Monde pnmitif atialj/sd etleompartiavec le Monde modeAic, vol. i. 

t The Korant p. 113, and the preliminary discourse (Sale's), sect. i. p. 16. 

X' fiven the Khyen tribe, inhabiting the Yuma mountains, although enveloped in the deepest mental 
dafluiess, acknowledge the bounty of nature in their worship of the trees, which they callSutw*!. 

If Herodot. Euterpe, p. 133. WesseUng. 
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the legends of Cepheus and Cassiopeia were the same with those of Capcya 
and Casyapi, and that Perseus and Andromeda may be discovered in Parasica 
and Antarmada.* 

The inhabitants of the island of Bali have two great religious festivals ; the 
first of which, Galtinariy occupies live days, and the second, Kvninany three days. 
They are solemnized in the months of December and June, the first being the 
seiison in which the great rice cultivation begins, and the second that in which 
the harvest is gathered in. They are dedicated to rejoicing and the worship of 
the gods ; all labour is remitted, and even war is ‘ shorn of its ferocity.’ Mr. 
Crawford considers these festivals analogous with that of the Holt and Durga, 
in India.'!' They have the self-abandonment without the religious mystery 
of the Aiovv(rnx. 

The wild dythirambic song was soon varied by some brief and grotes(|iie 
representation, which they called or iTFicro^tov, The murder of Bacchus 

or Osiris, by Typhon, was most probably the ordinary subject of these 
The Greeks never advanced any claim to the invention of their 
own mythology, which w'as only, to borrow the words of the illustrious Bacon, 
a light air which had pSssed from more ancient people into the flutes of the 
Grecians, and became modulated into the many beautiful harmonies of their most 
plastic and poetic religion. But whatever they imjiorted from foreign nations 
they improved and elaborated into excellence. The legends of other people 
were to them like clay in the hands of one of their own accomplished sculptors. 
The wild and monstrous superstitions of Kgypt were modelled by their grace- 
ful skill into forms of surpassing richness and delicacy. While the Egyptian 
temples resounded with discordant clamour, the (irecian Kanctuary was the 
scene of a scries of picturescpic solemnities.^ I have already remarked that 
the drama was a religious institution, and addressing itself as it did both to the 
superstition and the passions of the Athenians, it need not excite wonder if its 
progress towards perfection was rapid and iininterruptcil. /ICschylus may be 
said to have led the chorus from the midst of the tumiiltiioiis carnival, and 
to have placed it within the magic circle of his magnificent dramas. Sophocles 
and Euripides perfected the work which their noble predecessor had so 
gloriously commenced. But I have not now to do with the rise and progress 
of the chorus but with its character ; and \\c cannot perhaps arrive at a more 
correct idea of its oiUce in the drama than by placing ourselves in one of pur 
own cathedrals as they were formerly. The name of chorus, modified slightly, 
as for instance into our own tjxiirc, is preserved unto the present day in all the 
countries of Europe. Having transported ourselves back into the splendid 
solemnities of our early cathedral worship, let us imagine, as I remember to 
have somewhere seen ingeniously proposed, that the choir are performing their 
mystical ceremonial around the altar, accompanying their movements by a sweet 
and solemn chaunt — those vivllcn chansons nalionales, those old national songs, 
which Schlegel || considered the most calculated in their anticjue simplicity to 
represent the choral hymns of Greek tragedy. It may increase the vraisemblance 
if we picture the choir afterwards celebrating by a sort of scenic performance the 
martyrdom of some apostle or the beatification of some saint. Or vVe may 

• See the elaborate discourse On Egypt ami the Eile from the anvient Roohs of the Hindus , with the 
Remarks of the President. Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. 

t Hindu Religion in the island of Bali. Asiatic liesearvhes, vol. xiii. See also Maurice's' Indian 
Antiquities, vol. v. p. 133, and Holwcll’s Account of the Indian Festivals, 
t Schttll, Histoire dela LittJrature Grecque, t. ii. p. 2, et seq. 

i JEgyptiaca nunUnum funa plena plangorihus, iirasca jtlerumque chords, Apiil. de Gen. Socrat. 
n Schlegel, Cours He Literature Dmmatique, t. 1. p. 115. 

N.S. Vol. 7. No. 2(>. O 
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Qwry our thoughts back into the splendid assembly gathered together to fuliil 
the gorgeous ritual of Hebrew worship in the temple of Solomon. We see 
an immense multitude thronging the courts and galleries; we behold the altar 
covered with the sacred victims and surrounded by the priests in their white 
robes, while at a distance the Levites — the Jewish chorus — are separated into 
groups, some singing, some playing on instruments, and others dancing their 
religious dance with an impressive dignity.* We notice the strophe and anti- 
strophe in the modern Greek churches. Frederic Bachstrolin, who passed 
several years in the east, informs us that the Greeks have a singer in their 
churches who repeats in a loud voice the staves of a song, and the people 
repeat it after him. This singer is the modern Coryphaeus. The congregation 
is also divided into two choirs who sing in turn, or as it were answering each 
other. Here we have the chorus and the semi-chorus. It has been thought 
that an attentive examination of the nature of the modern Greek music would 
furnish a key to open the mysteries of the ancient choral odes. A very cu- 
rious analogy may be traced in the music of the Grecian chorus to the Hebrew. 

Intimately connected with the chorus was the sacred dance, vestiges of 
which are observed by travellers in many parts of the cast, and, 1 believe, in 
some districts in Italy. Raoul-Rochettc alludes to the extraordinary influence 
of the danse mimique, or mimetic dance, in the earlier ages ; and he instances 
the daughter of Ilerodias.f The Egyptians were the first who rcndcretl the 
dance a symbolical mystery, or, as a French writer has very vividly expressed 
it, hieroglt^phes d’aciions.X The Pyrrhic dance, whicli was pcrroniied by the 
priests round a large fire in honour of the sun, were in the course of time 
introduced into Greece.} The circular dances of the dervishes arc probably 
remains of this practice. We meet with dances corresponding to the Pyrrhic 
in several countries. Weldc’s account of the dance witnessed by himself in 
America is very singular. We observe the same attitudes and evolutions. 
Like the dances described by Pollux, they were o^x,AfAxrct jEseby- 

lus was celebrated for the skill with which be composed and arranged the 
dances to his own dramas. Atbcnmiis mentions a scene in w hich Priam throws 
himself at the feet of Achilles, where the attituilcs of the chorus were so 
graceful and pathetic as to draw tears from the spectators. They had dances 
to express the various passions of the mind. Tiius the mongas, or thermanstris, 
represented the gradations of insanity, and the gentle and beautiful anthema 
the feelings of joy and gladness. II Whoever introduced a foreign dancer on 
the stage, in the age of Phocion, forfeited 100 drachmas* Tliis law, however, 
appears to have applied only to the theatre of Bacchus in the city. Demadcs 
brought forward 100 foreign dancers, and was accordingly fined 10,000 
drachmas.^ Of all the liturgies, or public services, appointed for the solemni- 
zation of fe.stivals or the amuscincnt of the people, the choregia is entitled to 
the first place.** The choregus was an officer entrusted with the provision of 
the chorus in tragedy and comedy. His first and principal duty consisted in 
procuring a clever and able to superintend the instruction of 

♦ Dincflurtt mr la Poerie. Par I’AbW Floury. 

t l}c Vlmprovifiation puetiqua clmzlenAucietut, Par M. Raoul- Rochcttc. 

^ Sec a very lively and entertaining, though frequently superficial. Essai aur la Datiae Antique rt 
Motltjme, Paris. 11)23. 

S Conjectures upon the Egyptian Origin of the word 11 TP. By tJ* Penn, Esq. Ousclcy’s Onental 

Collectiom, vol. i. p. 347. 

N Sec Mitchell’s notes on Aristophanes, and Douglas on the Modern Creeks, p. J2r>. 

^ Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, vol. ii. p. 106. Plutorch, Life of l^hocloii, 30. 

** is explaiiied by to tm ^AP'OeriM V'/rv)gST6<y. 
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the chorus ; hence there frequently arose a spirited contest between two tribes, 
whose choregi were desirous of obtaining the most popular teachers. The 
choregia must necessarily have been attended with a considerable expense, 
since in the tragedies it was incumbent on the choregus to provide dresses of 
gold and purjilc, and ornaments corrcsponiling in value.* A client of the 
orator Lysias exjjended, in the arclionship of Theopompus, 3,000 drachmas 
upon a tragic chorus. The disastrous termination of the Pelo|)onnesian war, 
and the galling t3M*anny of the thirty tyrants, were chiefly instrumental in 
undermining the foundations of Athenian comincree, and the hitherto unshaken 
structure of the dramatic poetry. The splendor of the scenic representations 
declined, as the learned Bocckh has remarked, with the ruin of trade and the 
loss of all foreign landed property. The chorus appeared in the new cometly 
of Menander only as an acting and interlocutory character. 

Having thus, I am well aware imperfectly, explained the nature of the chorus 
(which I may be allowed to say was partly owing to a wish not to occupy these 
pages with disrpiisitions purely classical), I proceed to resume ni}' attempts to 
illustrate the sjiirit and manners of the drama b}^ collating them with those of 
other people. 

A A a’ OVK iKlifA7iO?\.UX.iiV, 

A?io roj ciyrQT'^rucrccgy fc^sxAjjTTov 

KvKYOV^ TTOiHV KXl Me^UVaycZ^ fCM^afy6‘Pct?,{£^U7rCifA0U^. 

Aristophan. lianm. i)00. 

How'ever the commentators may difler in their interpretation of this obscure 
passage, it cannot be doubted that in primitive times bells were attached to 
the traj)pings of the horses belonging to distinguished individuals. The 
scholiast olfers this explanation: AcroAA^yy;^; on 

rtvscg gy rctg ^uXivoi^ t^jv tTCivm In the early 

periods of Grecian history, horses were cxircmely rare, and even after the 
establishment of the Naucrarias, the Athenian cavalry did not exceed 100 men, 
and was not even known at the battle of Marathon. f In later times, they 
were sold at high prices in Attica, partly on account of their agricultural value, 
but more especially through the expensive establishments kept by the fashionable 
young men of Athens. Alcihiadcs sent seven ehariots at the same time to the 
Olympie games, the cost attending which must have been very considerahlc.J 
The knights were also accustomed to keep horse.s, not only for military service 
but for dis|)lay in triumphal processions. Aristophanes alludes to ibis practice 
in the Clouds. The common price of a saddle or chariot horse was twelve 
vihias (.£48), but in process of time tlie luxury of wcallb, and the arrogant 
volnpliioiisness cominonly accompanying it, increased the value iminenjjely. 
Thirteen talents were given for Buccpbaliis.J 

But though wc have abundant evidence to prove the estimation in which 
horses were held at all times in Greece, and the prominent situation which 
they occupied in the public festivals, I have been unable to discover more than 
two or three passages in the earlier Greek writers sufliciently lucid or decided 
to clear up the difflculty in Aristophanes. In some iHnstrations of Isaiah, 
contributed many years ago to the ClassiccU Journal^ Mr. Barker displayed much 
ingenuity in his endeavours to explain the allusion. Aristophanes appears to 

* Herald, vi. «, i HoecKh, Public Economy of Athens, vol. i, p. 61. 

I Thucydides, vi. l.% 16. 

$ ('hares up Gell. NoH. Att. v. 2. Bocckh, vol. il, p. 102, and vol. i. p. 2.M. 
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have referred to the introduction upon the stage by ^schylus of persons riding 
upon horses. The lines occur in a recriminating dialogue between i^^schylus 
and Euripides. It may be as well to give the entire passage. 

(£| m y ctv v: yu^ aroi 

HMy^oy avfiv rmv rE;^Vi}v), otXX ovk tKOfATrcXecKur 
Atto tov ^^oHiv aTTOcr^eco’jcs, aJ* fls^Asrroy ccvts/s, 

Kvfcytts TTOioiy xae/ Xli/tcvoyae^ xaf^Afve^ u Xa ^eitTr of Xy q. 

Aristophan. Ranee. 990. 

We should be inclined from the context to suppose that Aristophanes 
intended to ridicule the grandiloquence and stage effect of ^Eschylus. Mr. 
Barker seems to have been ignorant of the interesting note of Kusterus on 
this passage. Kviuyc^paXoL^ctTcaiXeq is compounded from tintinnahuliiniy 

^xXoL^x 2 )haleray and eqiins ; its signification therefore will be habentes 

equos ex quorum phateris tintinnahula dependent,* The most satisfactory eluci- 
dation is furnished by Longinus, who concludes his twenty-third chapter with 
these words : Tdi rtTrxvrx^ev xa^uyetq i%i/i(p6on Xtety (ro^terixey. He had 

been cautioning the writer against having recourse to change of number, 
except when the subject will admit of amplification, enlargement, hyperbole 
or passion, and his finishing sentence may be literally Englished — “ For 
hanging the bells (xat^avet^) every where savours too much of the sophist or 
pedant alluding, observes his translator, Mr. Smith, to a custom among 
the ancients, who at public games and concourses hung little bells on the 
bridles and trappings of their horses, that their chiming might add pomp to the 
solemnity. Apuleius, in his histor}' of his adventures, while an ass, speaks 
of the phateris aureis and the tintinnabulis 2 )erargnti 8 .'\ Might not Theocritus 
have had an allusion to this practice when comparing Helen to a horse in a 
Thessalian chariot? M. Matter proposes to render the celebrated verse in the 
Song of Solomon ; je tc parerai covime on pare les chevaux du char do Pharapn.X 
But in the version of the LXX., the only one to which Theocritus could 
possibly have obtained access, no mention is made of the purure of the 
French critic. It is simply thus : Tw ev cc^f^xa-iv <Px^xa afAeiAKrx triy 

D •jrXn^icy 

The eastern poets have many graceful allusions to this ornament. Mr. 
Harmer quotes that beautiful metaphor from Hafiz, in which he applies the 
notice given by caravans when preparing for the march to the “ necessity of 
relinquishing sensual gratifications,” and girding ourselves for a pilgrimage to 
another world. “ To me what pleasure is there in the bower of beauty, 
when every moment the bell makes proclamation thus — on your burdens.'* 
In Persia, the wind-camels^ which arc distinguished by a peculiar elegance 
and lightness of form, are generally used in processions, when they are 
ornamented with housings of red velvet and silver bells round their necks, 

• iMdolphi Kufteri Nota in Ranai Ariatophani, 

t In Mexico the equipment of a horse Is etiually inagn»flcent. His forehead is covered with a thick 
fur ; the bridle is loaded with silver, and the saddle not unfrequently costs more than the horse. The 
author of a Sketch in Mexico, in 1824, gives a description of one belonging to the Marquis of Vivanco. 
which cost more than 2,000 dollars (£400). • 

t Easai Hiatorifjuaaurl'Ecole ttAlaxandrie, which was crowned by the academy in 1819. 

Perhaps the best commentary upon the xAtixyeq>xXx^ avra/Xevq is the passage adduced by Mr. 
Barker from the Wtesua of Euripides; the laat line particularly; TroXXeiTiy ervv xw^xrtv 
txTVTrtt (pe^oov. 
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The bell seems to have had a mystical meaning in Asia from the remotest 
periods. It formed a part of the ceremonial of the Indian pagoda and the 
temple service of Jerusalem. It is also considered efficacious in keeping away 
evil spirits, for which reason I suppose bells are usually suspended by the 
Burmese near monuments of the larger class, that the Kats may know that 
an offering has been made. From Asia the superstition has passed into Europe, 
and its modifications are observable in our own as well as the Roman Catholic 
worship.* 

The reader will remember the allusions in the ancient writers to the rending 
of the garments. The poet Jami begins one of his beautiful gliazals by 
lamenting — “ The garment of my soul is rent by woe and further on he 
continues, in the same strain of imagery, “ Every night I privately advance to 
address thee, my collar is torn, my shirt is rent.*’ And in an ode by Sunaee ; 
“ One day when I detained thee from his view, I marked the garment of his 
soul rent in pieces.” 

We meet with this expressive mode of signifying sorrow among the customs 
of almost every nation and tribe. Captain Parry testifies its existence even 
in the rites of the Esquimaux.f The rending of the garments was not however 
limited to the expression of grief, it was employed as a general symbol of 
any sudden passion of the mind. Whether on account of blasphemy sjiokeii 
against God {Numb, c. 14, v. G ; Mallh, c. 26, v. 65); or individual crimes 
against God (2 King.^ c. 22; Jer, c, 36, v. 24) ; or on account of an injury offered 
by any other person ; or for any great personal calamity, as when Jeptha 
beheld his daughter coming out to meet him (Jud, c. 11, v. 35; Esther^ c. 4, v. 1; 
Gen. c. 44, v. 13).J Much learning has been wasted in the somewhat frivo- 
lous desire of proving the part of the vest usually torn. The ancient dress, it 
is needless to observe, consisted of the tunica, or inner garment, and the 
i^uatrtcv, toga, or outer vest. The most probable conclusion would seem to be 
that each garment was rent indiscriminately — the external garment from the 
greater facility, perhaps the most frequently. Job is represented, on the 
receipt of the mournful intelligence of the destruction of his children, as 
marking his consternation by rending the ty^ccTtov, and the same word is 
rci)eated {Job, c. 2, v. 12, and Gen, c. 37, v. 34), Matthew (c. 26, v. 65), 
describes the higli-priest breaking the rec tuanot, and the difficulty arising in this 
reading from tlier^y of Mark (c. J4, v. 63) has been ingeniously obviat- 

ed by Geicrius, who supposes that the vehement indignation of the high-priest 
might have induced him to evince his abhorrence by the rending of both his 
vestments.^ I recollect a singular anecdote of Alexander the Great, which 
has an analogy to the Hebrew custom. A short time before his last illness, he 
had one day retired from his throne, when an obscure Greek, seeing the royal 

« Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. v, p. 141. The universal application of the bell as a symbol both 
of religion and of wantonness is certainly extraordinary. Wc find it decorating the pontifical robe of 
the high priest and the dancing women in the Indian Poojah, and employed as a ci^ami round a sick 
person in the Philippine Islands, and an Invitation to pleasure upon the legs of the Titchingnne at Con- 
stantinople, and the GAane at Kahlra. They were also attached to the shields of warriors of rank la 
primitive times. 

t This reminds me of the remarkable coincidence between the funeral ceremonies of the Inhabitants 
of Otaheite, as described by Capt. Cook, in his first voyage, and those Of the Asameie. See note to the 
* Geography of Asia.' Asiatic Res, vol. xvi. 
t Maftini Geierii de EbrtBorum luctu. IJpsia?, 

s In Matth. c.24, v. 18, our Saviour made use of ruiuurteb, to denote extreme haste In flight, . 
for the orientals and the Romans were accustomed to put off the outer garment when engaged In rustic 
labour. Hence the phrase Sec Scholia in Sovum Testamentum, Rosenmullsri, 

vol. i. p. 433. 
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seat empty and the attendants ranged in solemn pomp on each side, delibe- 
rately walked up and sat down on it. By the law of Persia, the eunuchs dare 
not interfere with the intruder, but they broke out into shouts of lamentation, 
rending their garments and beating their breasts. The rabbis afllrin that not 
only the person who has heard any blasphemy spoken, but the individual also 
in whose presence it has been related, should testify their horror by rending 
their garments. The impetuous tearing is happily expressed by the 
and of the Greek. The tattered fragments of the 

robe were permitted to hang down ; so in 1 Sam. c. 4, v. 1.2, a man of Benja- 
min ran out of the army and came to Shiloh, with his clothes rent, and Virgil 
introduces King Latinus {JEn. 12, v.601)) walking schsa vexte. By the Jewish 
law, a child was obliged to tear its garment at the decease of a parent until its 
bosom was uncovered. The rending of the veil of the temple in twain must 
have been a symbol of terrible misery and anguish to a devout Hebrew. 

The Roman magistrates commanded the licters to tear open the clothes of a 
convicted criminal in order that he might undergo the puniKhment of beating with 
rods. Wetstcin * quotes an ripposite passage from Plutarch, in Puhlic. p. 99. 
()< ^6 VTTifi^iTuC iv6u; a-vXXcc^ovTig vie^vta-KU^ rec if-cxTiu 

i%uivov rec (rufJLc&ru. 

E< ^oLk Tv^civvit^y i^icr6tre6¥ ro yaw 
Icr* uvTiXc^jCH' ra ^2 yec^ x-ocya k^cctu' 

Qy yat^ rt trok uXXx Ao^ia. 

(Edip. Tijran. v. 408. 

I have quoted these lines, in the hope of illustrating the arrogant j)rctcnsion 
of the blind Tiresias, by a passage in the travels of Sir Thomas Roc. Whether 
or not hard originally signified pricxt^ as many have endeavoured to prove, I 
will not attempt to determine. The characters of [)riest and prophet, however, 
seem to have been generally synonymous in ancient times, and the sanctity 
attributed to their profession Is the frequent subject of reference in the Greek 
poets. It must be unnecessary to remind the reader of the terrible plague 
sent down upon the Greeks, at the prayer of the angry Calchas, the servant 
of Apollo. This passage in the Iliad admits of a comi)arison with the ordi- 
nance of Menu, by which the murderer of a priest was excluded from every 
association of life and ceremonial of religion. No person was to eat with him, 
to sacrifice with him, or to contract a marriage with him. He was to be 
abject and excluded from all social duties : — 

To wander over the earth, 
llraiidod niili indelible marks, 

Deserted by paternal and maternal roladons. 

Treated by none with afiection, 

Received by none with respect. 

The poverty of the holy man was a recommendation. In one of the Triadx 
we meet with a curious evidence of the estimation in which the bards were 
held. “ The three primary privileges of the bards of Britain are maintainance 
wherever, they go, that no naked weapon be borne in their presence, and that 
their testimony be preferred to that of others.” 

The incident related in the journal of Sir Thomas Roe, to which I alluded, 
is briefly as follows. At a visit the ambassador paid to the Mogul, he found 
him sitting on his throne with a beggar at his feet, a poor silly old roan all 
ragged and patched, with a “ young rogue attending on him.” The country, he 

» Tx'Mamcntwu Cracfoti rum v^triantibus Irrtiohihw Jnrubi IVctsfenu. In ^fn*th. cap. ^r,. 
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continues, abounds in this sort of holy men, who arc held in great veneration. 
With this wretched object, crowned with feathers and covered with ashes, 
the king talked for one whole hour with a kindness and familiarity, as the 
excellent knight very wisely observes, not found easily among kings. The 
beggar sat, which the king’s son was not permitted to do. In the east, no 
man appears before the monarch without an offering, but the beggar presented 
the mogul with a cake mixed with ashes, burnt on the coals, and made by 
himself of coarse grain, which his majesty graciously accepted, and even con- 
descended to break a bit and eat it, ** a thing which a nice person would scarce 
have done.” Then he took ** the clout,” and put it into the poor man’s bosom, 
and sent for 100 rupees, and with his own hand poured them into the beggar’s 
lap, and moreover picked up all that fell to the ground. At the royal banquet 
the beggar shared equally with the king, and, to crown his humiliation, 
the king took the poor man in his arms, ** though no cleanly body durst have, 
touched him,” and embracing' him and laying his hand upon his heart, and 
calling him father, left him and the spectators in astonishment at such unusual 
humility. 

R. A. W. 


ADMISSION OF NATIVES OF INDIA TO OFFICES. 

Evidence of Wm. Chaplin, Esq., commissioner in the Deccan, before the 
liords* Committee on East-Indiii Affairs, 30th March 1830 : — 

“ Q. In what manner would you propose to elevate the character and 
improve the condition of the higher orders of the people? — A, By allowing 
them to have a larger share in the administrutiou, and providing them with 
honourable and lucrative cm|)loyment. At present all incitement to exertion 
is very much destroyed, the natives being confined very much to the subordi- 
nate ofliccs, and all paths of ambition being shut against them. Q. Do you 
think that the natives could be introduced into higher offices than those they 
at present occupy, not only with credit to theiiisclvcs but with perfect safety 
to the British government ? — A. Certainly ; with ijcrfect safety to the British 
government. You cannot perhaps raise them to an equality in rank and 
influence with Euro])cans, who must in general superintend them ; but they 
may be admitted with great safety to higher employment, and (if I may be 
permitted the expression) to a greater share in their own loaves and fishes. 
Q,, Have the natives been employed lately to a greater degree than they were 
in the first instance? — A, Yes, they have, to a very considerable degree. A 
number of natives have been appointed, on comparatively high salaries, to the 
judicial and to the revenue offices. Q, As far as the experiment has been tried, 
it has pretty invariably succeeded? — A, I think it has. Q. Do you think they 
are more particularly adapted to any one description of office than another, from 
your observation ? — A, No ; I think they are adapted to all offices. In point 
of natural ability, I do not conceive them at all inferior to Europeans ; and as 
they must necessarily be more acquainted with their own habits and usages, 
they are in many respects superior to Europeans. Their intimate knowledge 
of the languages is also a consideration which must give them efficiency in the 
administration of all offices; a knowledge which Europeans, even after twenty- 
five years* residence, can never acquire in so perfect a degree.” 
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ON THE POLICY OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 

Rollin, in his ancient history^ extols the policy of the Egyptians as a 
system of profound wisdom, regarding that people as models of civil virtue 
and prudence. Pleasant, indeed, it is to be able to view any of the human 
species in a light honourable to humanity, even though it may be by a contrast 
humiliating to ourselves ; for while we feel humbled we are stimulated and 
encouraged by a hope of improvement, and by the reflection that what has 
been may be again. But if these views be false, no good is done to those 
whom we flatter, and an injury is inflicted upon ourselves, for we arc thereby 
rendered dissatisfied with that which is unavoidable, and censorious of that 
which is pardonable. It may be worth while, perhaps, to look a little closely 
on the slight and flattering sketch which is given of the Egyptians, to see 
whether they really were so much wiser and better than the rest of the world, 
as ancient historians represent them. 

“ Egypt,” says Rollin, “ was ever considered by all the ancients as the most 
renowned school for wisdom and politics, and the source from whence most 
arts and sciences were derived.” All this may be very true, and yet the 
Egyptians might not be much wiser than the rest of the world. They might 
be, and probably were, the precursors of civilization, and the first people who 
formed the arrangements of society. But this most likely was owing to the 
accident of situation rather than to any transceiulant degree of inherent wis- 
dom. Necessity, it is said, and most truly, is the mother of invention, for 
nothing will be found that is not looked for, and notliing will be looked for that 
is not wanted. From the inundations of the Nile, the inhabitants of its 
banks had occasion and need to seek for some device for measuring lands : 
hcncc arose the science of geometry. Other people, situated as they were, 
might have made, nay, must have made, the discoveries which they did. The 
sagacity of the Egyptians, in those matters which relate to the contrivances for 
obviating the evils arising from the inundations of the Nile, appears to^bc much 
overrated. We arc too much in the habit of regarding these contrivances as 
the almost extemporaneous result of the application of the mind to the sub- 
ject. But it was not one inundation that taught them, nor was it one genera- 
tion that learned, all the lessons which the inundations suggested. Anyone who 
observes man, in his collective or individual capacity, may see that he will 
suffer many and serious inconveniencies for a long while before he will adopt 
means to obviate them. The various petty contrivances which, in a state of 
advanced civilization, are perpetually starting up to obviate trifling inconve- 
niences, may shew a readiness of invention in the human species to obviate 
slight evils ; but wc arc to consider that these contrivances are nut merely the 
result of the inconvenience which they immediately remed}', but the conse- 
quence of an endeavour on the part of the inventors to remedy the evil of 
their own poverty, or to procure to themselves the enjoyment of luxuries 
otherwise unattainable; and the inventions are seldom made by those whom 
they immediately concern. Improvements, for instance, in wheeled carriages, 
and various articles of domestic embellishment and accommodation, are made by 
such as use them not, for the purpose of obtaining money from those who use 
them. But it is otherwise with the greater in\entions and the more compre* 
hensive remedies for the evils with which the human species is assailed. How 
much inconvenience is endured by mankind before they will apply themselves 
seriously to the purpose of a remedy, and how abortive are many of their 
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attempts at remedying the evils to which they are exposed ! Now, there is 
reason to suppose that the people of Egypt su^red much and frequently from 
inundations of the Nile before they were able to render those inundations sub- 
servient to the purposes of well-being. The inundated tract of country, from its 
fertility and amenity, presently drew settlers ; and though they might be driven 
away by the next inundation, in which, peradventure, many of them perished, 
they would return again and again. The Egyptian and almost all other cos- 
mogonies have much to do with water and mud; and a great deal of the con- 
fusion of ancient history arises in all probability from blending various records 
of several commencements of civilization, or rather of several attempts at 
civilization. Records, even traditional and oral, can hardly exist at all unless 
in a country and among a people partially civilized. It may be easily and natu- 
rally supposed that oral history is exposed to two opposite and contradictory 
deteriorations : sometimes the events of successive generations are amalga- 
mated into one, and the fragments of various ancient histories are supposed to 
relate to one age ; and on the other hand, contemporaneous events are de- 
tached from each other by imperfect records and confused narration, so that 
several events which took place at the same time arc dispersed and dislocated. 
The former mode of confusing history is, however, most prevalent, and from 
it all ancient history has become so inextricably perplexed that no skill can 
unravel the tangled skein. Now, if we suppose the people of Egypt, after a 
few inundations, had been sagacious enough, in the course of one or two gene- 
rations, to effect all or the principal part of those contrivances by which they 
obviated the inconveniences they were exposed to, they must have been a peo- 
ple of extraordinary sagacity. But we have no certain evidence that they ever 
did so ; on the contrary, from the confusion of ancient records, and especially 
from the deification of some of their earlier benefactors, there is reason to 
suppose that their progress was slow, and the result of many efforts and of 
much suffering ; that, in fact, they were driven by absolute necessity into those 
contrivances which were the germ of civilization. Indeed we can have no other 
idea of civilization than that men were driven into it by necessity and not 
invited into it by its speculative desirableness. It is as clear as light that there 
could be no motive to urge men to any contrivances or arrangements but for the 
purpose of getting rid of some inconvenience. The contrary idea seems fre- 
quently to have possessed the minds of many writers, who have spoken of the 
progress of civilization as if the human mind had proposed to itself some 
imaginary state of untried being, and had used all its care, and diligence, and 
sagacity, to arrive at that state. Many of those contrivances, therefore, both 
legal and scientific, which, if purely prospective, would manifest great wisdom, 
being suggested and almost compelled by the necessity of the case and the evils 
of some pressing calamity, give token not so much of great wisdom as of strong 
feeling of inconvenience. 

The Egyptians,” says Rollin, whose history is quite as good as any other 
for the purpose, being compiled from the ancient historians, ** were the first 
people who rightly understood the rules of government. A nation so grave 
and serious immediately perceived, that the true end of politics is to make life 
easy and a people happy.” This is very plausible in sound, 'but it superabounds 
not in point or meaning. If the Egyptians were the first people to congregate 
into close and stationary society, they were of course the first people to make 
the arrangements of civil government ; but as their congregating into society 
was the result of necessity, so their formation of the principles of government 
was also the result of necessity, and the consequence peradventure of many 
AsiatJour, N.S.V^ol.7. No.26*. V 
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experiments. Military leaders were, in all probability, antecedent to civil 
governors. Wandering tribes were in need of military leaders to guide them 
in their taking and retaining temporary settlements ; but civil rulers became 
necessary as a kind of arbitrators to arrange their differences when they were 
settled and when property was more minutely divided. That the Egyptians 
perceived that the true end of politics is to make life easy and a people happy, 
is no very great mark of their sagacity. They would have been an exceedingly 
stupid people, indeed, if they had adopted the contrivances of politics for any 
other purpose. They felt uneasy, and endeavoured to remove the uneasiness 
by means of political arrangements. Quoting from Diodorus, the Frenc]i his- 
torian compliments the ancient Egyptian kings as acting not by their own arbi- 
trary will and pleasure, but being under greater restraint from the laws than 
their subjects were. The very circumstance of the existence of laws is a proof 
that there must have been a necessity for the formation of laws. We are not told 
expressly what were the vices of their kings ; but from the restraints that were 
imposed upon them, and the laws by which they were governed, we may draw 
some inference. It has been said that kings are naturally fond of low company : 
this seems to have been very much the case with the ancient kings of Egypt, 
for there existed a law which prohibited slaves and foreigners from being ad- 
mitted into the immediate service of the prince : from these people having, 
therefore, injuriously interfered with the management of public affairs, there 
was a necessity to make this regulation. The manner in which slaves have 
interfered with despotic governments has been sufficiently seen to make it very 
comprehensible that the Egyptians were frequently exposed to misrule from the 
same cause. The law was not made with a mere prospective sagacity of what 
might happen, but was done with a view of remedying the evils which had 
happened, and which had in all probability been severely felt. All new modes 
of being, whether under government or the reverse, are attended with evils 
which are gradually and partially obviated, and which are not uniformly fore- 
seen. When a nation suffers much from misrule or anarchy, it does not 
attempt to remedy the evil by a circumscribed and limited ruler, but by means 
of a dictator, and it is only by degrees that the power of the dictator is softened 
down ; when we hear, therefore, of the regulations which are made for the 
government of kings, we may infer the abominations of which kings have been 
guilty. 

History also informs us that the diet of the Egyptian kings was prescribed 
by law, and that their duties were appointed them at certain hours of the day. 
Hence we may very fairly infer that these semi-barbarous despots had been 
habituated to indulge themselves in gross intemperance, to the neglect of their 
business ; because, if they had never been in the habit of exceeding the bounds 
of temperance, and if they had been punctual in the discharge of duty, there 
would have been no necessity for dietetic regulations, and directing them what 
hours to give to their several duties. The priests are represented as invoking 
in the daily sacrifice health and all other blessings for the king, because he 
governed his people with clemency and justice, and made the laws of his king- 
dom the rule and standard of his actions. Flattering kings is of course a very 
venerable custom \ but if a whole series of Egyptian kings had from the 
beginning made it their practice to act as Diodorus, and after him the AbhdRollin, 
represent, it would not have appeared to the Egyptians so very remarkable, as 
it may do to later readers, who have an opportunity of making a comparison 
and a contrast. But the truth of the matter seems to be, that there was about 
the government of Egypt very much politico-moral cant, as there is to the 
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present day in China. It is a remarkable fact that, seeing as we most clearly 
do, the formality of our own words of compliment, we should ever be misled 
by the words of compliment of other people. The titles honourable, serene, 
gracious,’* are all moral terms, but being {)olitically applied, we think nothing 
of their moral meaning; when, however, other moral terms, which we are 
not accustomed to regard politically, are applied to other sovereigns by other 
people, we are apt to think those terms purely moral and sincere. 

** The most excellent circumstance in the laws of the Egyptians was, that 
every individual, from his infancy, was nurtured in the strictest observance of 
them. A new custom in Egypt was a kind of miracle. All things there ran in 
the old channel ; and the exactness with which little matters were adhered to, 
preserved those of more importance.” For this we have the authority of Plu- 
tarch, who was somewhat of a proser and laudator iemporis acli. If there be 
much truth in the paragraph, the Egyptians were a stupid set of people ; and if 
they were slow to change their habits and laws, they were most likely as slow 
in forming them.* It was not any great proof of their wisdom that all things 
ran in the old channel, for an advance in society and an increase of population 
would naturally produce a necessity for changes in habits and manners. Among 
other instances of legal wisdom, Diodorus mentions the following : ** he who 
had neglected or refused to save a man’s life when attacked, if it was in his 
power to assist him, was punished as rigorously as the assassin ; but if the 
unfortunate person could not be succoured, the offender was at least to be 
impeached, and penalties were decreed for any neglect of this kind.” From 
such a law as this we may easily deduce what a state of society existed in 
Egypt in these times of apparently primitive simplicity. Not only was murder 
common, but it must have been frequently perpetrated in the open face of 
day and in the presence of witnesses. And these witnesses must frequently 
have been indifferent and careless spectators, neither bringing the offender to 
justice, nor interfering to save the victim. The law itself is a proof of the fact, 
for we never find laws made for cases that have never occurred : unless it be the 
Babylonian law mentioned in Voltaire’s Zadig^ by which griffins were prohibited 
to be eaten. Now, with all the wickedness of the present day, and with all 
our departure from the simplicity of ancient manners, we have not yet arrived 
at such a state of violence as to see or hear of murders committed in the sight 
of careless spectators. The Italian assassinations of modern date generally are 
done so hastily and instantaneously, that such a law as the above could hardly 
be applicable. 

There is another manifestation of a very bad state of society in Egypt in the 
following, also from Diodorus : ” no man was allowed to be useless to the 
state, but eveiyr man. was Obliged to enter his name and place of abode in a 
public register, that ^remained in the hands of the magistrate, and to state his 
profession and means of support. If he gave a false account of himself, he 
was immediately put to death.” On the principle of law-making above recog- 
nized, and indeed on the only principle that experience and observation shew 
us that laws can be made, it is clear that to give occasion for such a law as the 
above there must have been a comparatively large and positively troublesome 
body of people living by their wits and injuriously preying upon the public. 
From the severity of the punishment denounced against those who gave a false 
account of themselves, it may also be inferred that there was a very great 
difficulty in bringing man^j^ to give a true account of themselves. In all proba- 
bility, the above paragraph refers to more laws than one, and is the result of 
several acts of legislation tending to correct the evil of a nameless and home- 
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less populace. Much evil arises from such people in our own country^ and a 
time may come when we may be compelled to have recourse to such a law ; 
but it will not be so much a proof of the wisdom of our laws and lawgivers as 
of the irregularity and disorder of the people, and it will prove that a very 
serious evil has been long endured from the anonymous and unregistered multi- 
tude. 

It is rather inconsistent with the high character given of the Egyptians by the 
ancient historians, that they were exceedingly superstitious. Their priests 
were the order next to their kings; and this is a very natural order, for kings, 
or those who raise themselves to regal rank in a rude and violent state of 
society, must be such as have wit and strength united, while the priest needs 
only mental craft, and has no occasion for the exercise of personal strength 
and courage. The king rules by mind and body, but the priest by mind alone ; 
and he thereby becomes an able, and in time an invaluable and inseparable, 
ally of the king. There seems to be nothing in the history of the Egyptian 
priesthood which indicates any great superiority over the rest of mankind in a 
corresponding degree of civilization. Moderns seem to imagine that it implies 
a mighty degree of erudition to be familiar with the mysteries of Egyptian 
mythology and antiejuity, and that therefore these Egyptian priests, who had 
the keeping and in part the fabrication of these matters, must have been super- 
latively learned. The Egyptian people were not very acute, as appears from 
the history of their mythology and from the submission of their minds to 
superstition. There was a peculiarity in their religious or poliiico-religious 
manners of the Egyptians in their ceremony of bringing the dead to trial 
before they allowed funeral honours to be granted to them. This ceremony 
was most likely of priestly origin, and perhaps may be in some measure an- 
swerable to the use which the Catholic priesthood has made of the doctrine 
of purgatory ; for the priesthood endeavours to ensure its dominion over man- 
kind in death as well as in life. As the priests possessed all science, of course 
they possessed the science of casuistry, and upon them in all probability de- 
pended the issue of the trial of the dead. Now as every one exalts his own 
profession, and thinks the matters belonging to it the most important, the 
priests would regard all homage paid to their superstitions the highest degree of 
virtue ; and they would, on the contrary, suppose and represent all neglect of, 
or opposition to, their superstitions, as the greatest demerit. A man would, 
therefbre, be judged according to the homage which he paid to the priests ; 
and as the best homage is that which comes in the solid form of money, those 
who were most liberal to the temples ensured to themselves the highest charac- 
ter after death. But this judgment of the dead could only be efiectual so 
long as any regarded the sentence with reverence ; whiles therefore, it was so 
regarded, it influenced, the minds even of those who were heedless so far as 
their own feelings were concerned ; and for the sake of their relatives and 
friends, they would be cautious not to transgress, or at least to counterbalance 
their moral transgressions by suitable donations. A history (if one could be 
given, which it certainly cannot) of the true operation, public and private, of 
this judgment of the dead, would form a curious chapter in the annals of im- 
position and credulity. 

The simplicity of the worthy Abb6 is seen to great advantage in the follow- 
ing paragraph : A still more astonishing ciccumstance in this public inquest 
upon the dead was, that the throne itself was no ^tection from it. Kings 
were spared during their lives, because the public peace was concerned in this 
forbearance j but their quality did hot exempt them from the judgment passed 
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upon the dead, and even some of them were deprived of sepulture. This cus- 
tom was imitated by the Israelites. We see in Scripture, that bad kings were 
not interred in the sepulchres of their ancestors. This practice suggested to 
princes, that if their majesty placed them out of the reach of men’s judgment 
while they were alive, they would at last be liable to it when death should 
reduce them to a level with their subjects.” It is not courteous to suspect the 
sincerity of so grave a writer as Rollin, but it is almost too much to believe 
that he could be greatly astonished at the fact that princes were subject to the 
trial after death in common with their subjects, for if kings had been exempted 
from it, it would have had but little effect upon the minds of the people. We 
may, however, take it for granted that kings were not much annoyed by this 
judgment. It is very possible that some instances might have occurred of kings 
being treated ignoiqiniously after death, in consequence of some transgressions 
during life ; but this most likely took place only, and perhaps always, when the 
said kings were succeeded by aii usurper, or by a prince of another faction. 
The situation of kings is such, that a judge may always find either vices or 
virtues in their characters and conduct, accordingly as he is disposed to look 
for the one or the other. These public functionaries, therefore, in passing 
sentence either of approbation or condemnation on deceased princes, could 
always assign a tolerably fair and plausible ground for the sentence they might 
pass. For mechanical arts and for persevering labour we must give the ancient 
Egyptians credit ; but the great works which they accomplished were a token 
of the despotic government under which they lived, a despotism quite as arbi- 
trary as *any that now exists, or that has ever existed in any form of society. 
What is labour but tlie wealth of him who has no other possession ? Kings, 
therefore, who, like the Egyptians, compel the labour of their subjects in 
rearing immense piles of building, raise those works by taxing their subjects 
virtually: now would it be possible for any modern European sovereign to rear 
such a building as one of the pyramids ? Clearly not. These buildings, there- 
fore, are a token of the abject state of slavery in which the ancient Egyptians 
were to their sovereigns. But of some of their kings it is said, with praise, 
that they did not employ their own subjects, but only captives and foreigners, 
upon some of the great national works: this very praise implies that the 
priuces did not always employ captives, but often their oWn subjects. In one 
work of Pharaoh-Necho, or rather an attempt— for the work was never 
effected, — namely, to unite the MecUterranean and Red Sea, it is recorded 
that an hundred and twenty thousand workmen lost their lives. This could 
never have taken place but under the most despotic government, and in a state 
of society in which the mass of the people must have been more ignorant and 
abject than the negroes in the West-India islands. Rulers loving power are 
perpetually pressing that power to the point that provokes resistance and re- 
action. The state of barbarity in which any nation exists is seen by the extent 
to which that pressure may be carried before it produces re-action. The 
Egyptians were manifestly in a state of great subjection ; not that some indivi- 
duals in the higher ranks might not be well-informed and comparatively en- 
lightened ; but the nation, generally speaking, certainly was not. 

It is easy, by a selection of traits, and by overlooking obvious defects, 
to raise any country or kingdom into an Utopia ; and political writers have a 
great propensity to insj^uct their own nation by lessons from other countries, 
as parents propose to Air own children the example of others, selecting all the 
good for imitation, and passing by or slurring over all that is not favourable. 
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Of all the Chinese works known in Europe, none is more celebrated, 
and more justly deserves to be so, than the Wan heen^t'hung Khaou^ 
or ^ Deep Researches into Ancient Monuments,^ by Ma twan lin ; and it 
may, indeed, be doubted whether the learning of Europe has hitherto pro- 
duced a work of this kind so well executed, and which can sustain a com- 
parison with this Chinese encyclopaedia. The W'&n keen fhung h'haou 
supplied M. Deguignes the elder with most of the materials for his acade- 
mical memoirs, and the numerous data for his history of the Huns. M. 
Abel Remusat has published copious extracts from M a twan lin, relative to 
the geography of Central Asia, and other sinologists have derived from it 
veiy valuable information for their historical researches concerning China and 
the neighbouring countries. 

The author of this inestimable work was born towards the end of the 
Sung dynasty, about the middle of the tliirteenth century, in the town of 
L5 p*hing chow,^ in the department of Jaou chow foo, in the province of 
Keang se. His father, Ma t’hing Iwan, had been Ch'hing seang, or 
minister, under the Sungs. He caused his son to be brought up at the 
school of Chu he, the most illustrious of the commentators of the classical 
books in modern times. Under such a master, Ma twan lin was prepared 
to become in turn one of the most celebrated scholars in China. Like all 
Chinese who devote themselves to letters, he engaged in the administration 
of public affairs ; and it was at a period when the misfortunes of his country 
(for China was then overrun by the Mongols) rendered the situation 
irksome, and by no means free from danger. After the fall of the Sung 
dynasty, Ma twan lin retired to the village of Keaou show heang, where he 
lived buried with his books and totally absorbed in study. He here com- 
posed several highly esteemed works, such as the Ta hei tseih chuen^ 
which is a commentary on the Ta heS^ the first of the four books attri- 
buted to Confucius ; the To che (uh, or * Account of Great Scholars,’ &c. 
But the most valuable of his works, and that which, we may truly affirm, 
is the only one which will be imperishable, is his WHn hBen (hung khaou^ 
which cost him twenty years’ labour. 

The completion of this work was announced to the Mongol emperor Jin 
tsung, by a memorial dated the fourth moon of the sixth of the years Yen 
yew (1319). This monarch’s successor, Ying tsung, in the sixth moon 
of the second of the years Che che (1322), gave directions that the work 
should be printed at the expense of the schools of the town of L5 p'hing 
ohow, the author’s birth-place and residentje. I^sequently, under the 
Mii^ the emperor She tsung caused it to 1^ rep#|ied under the inspec- 

• TlUitown, whkh It tituttod to the cut of the lake Phooyimg. a&d on the notthtn hank of the 
Ngan Mlkeiuig» was at that time a town of the second rank t it la now only a himt or town of the third 

rank. 
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lion of Sze le keen : the order bears date the first day of the fifth moon in 
the third of the years Kea tsing, which corresponds with the month of 
June 1524. The blocks of this edition having been worn during nearly 
two centuries, they were re-cut in the reign of K'hang he, and a new 
edition was published in 1724, in 200 volumes, or large Chinese numbers. 
The emperor K’heen lung caused the work to be reprinted in 1747. 

The subject-matter of the W^n keen t'hting Jchaou is history, — not of 
actions or of mankind, — but of government, manners, customs, literature; 
in short, of Chinese civilization from the beginning of the empire down to 
B.C. 1224. 

Each dynasty (observes the author, in his preface,) has had its historians, 
who have described its commencement, its progress, and its ruin, and related 
all the remarkable facts which might, in future ages, excite the curiosity of 
mankind, or serve as a mirror, either for imitation if they are good, or for 
avoidance if they are evil; and although the destruction of the different 
reigning families did not happen through the same causes, each history, 
explaining the principles and reasons of their elevation and their fall, is useful 
to those who come after. But this species of history is not sufficient ; we 
ought likewise to know that of the government, which consists in the laws, 
customs, and usages, a part of which is preserved and a part has been changed : 
for although an empire may change masters in an instant, it does not thereby 
change its manners and customs so suddenly. These alter only with time, 
and most customs and more recent laws are founded upon the ancient and 
antecedent institutions. This induced Confucius to say that one might predict 
the changes that would happen in the whole course of ages. Nevertheless, in 
order to ascertain and thoroughly comprehend these changes, much reading 
and reflection is required. We might (continues Ma twan lin), by the history 
of Sze ma kwang, know the modern usages, but no one has laboured success- 
fully on those which conform to the ancients. Under the T’hang dynasty, the 
celebrated T’hoo khe (or T’hoo yew) compiled his T'hung teen^ in which he 
ascends to the most remote antiquity, and explains the different changes which 
had been made down to his own time, that is, the years T*Keen paou (from 
742 to 755). The scholar Sung plh continued this work to the years Heen tVk 
(from 954 to 959), of the Chow dynasty. After him, and under the last 
dynasty (that of the Sungs), We’f leaou ung likewise compiled a book of the 
same character, called chaou hwuy teen. These works have never been 
published, and although their authors have displayed in them vast erudition, 
they have been but little studied ; so that, at present, the work of T’hoo khe 
is the only one of thekindin the hands of the curious. This work, however, 
going no farther than the years T^hsen paeu, the succeeding reigns are 
wanting. 

It is impossible to deny that T’hoo khe well understood the object of his 
work, in its fullest extent, and that he has made very accurate and extensive 
researches : but, at the same time, we cannot but reproach him for not having 
snfficiently distinguished ancient and modern times, and Jor not being suffi- 
ciently clear in some parts, nor skilful in the choice he has made of the matters 
which he has selected or passed over in silence. He has omitted some things 
which are important ; s^ as those which relate to astronomy {fh&en wan) and 
physics {woo king) ; and ne says nothing about the genealogy of the emperors 
and of the princes of their families, and others who have sprung from them ; 
his work cannot, therefore, be called a perfect performance. 
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Ma twan lin adds, that these defects of his predecessor inspired him 
with the wish to produce a more complete work of the same kind ; and with 
the aid of his father’s knowledge and of the various writings which he had 
left hiiif on the subject, and by an assiduous study of all the historians and 
philosophers, he flattered himself he had accomplished his object : not,” 
he observes, that I dare think I have perfectly succeeded, being convinced 
that my work may be greatly improved in the course of ages.” 

He then states that he has distributed his work into twenty-four sections, 
the titles of which he mentions, which comprehend every thing which his 
plan contemplated. The following is the method which he has pursued in 
its composition. He begins by stating whatever he could fincl, upon each 
subject, either in the classical books (Iting)^ or in the historians (sze), of 
each dynasty. He then adds what is contained in the Hwuy yaou^ or 
abridgments, of the different dynasties, on the same topics. This is the 
ground-work of what he includes under the name of Wan^ which is based 
upon positive and authentic facts, for those which are of doubtful character^ 
or reported by suspicious autliority, he has wholly retrenched. With 
respect to the opinions upon the facts reported, he has collected all that have 
been written, either at the period when the events occurred, by ministers, 
or other literary persons and scholars of posterior date : in sliort, he has 
omitted nothing which deserved preservation, or which could tend either to 
confirm what is recorded, or obviate the mistakes of the writers who have 
adverted to those facts. This part of the work it is which he comprehends 
under the name of Heen. In some doubtful cases, he has deemed it right 
to add his ovm sentiments and opinions. 

The twenty-four sections of the work are subdivided into three hundred 
and forty-eight books. The author gives a summary of the contents of 
each of the sections ; and we subjoin a translation of sudi portions of this 
summary as will enable the reader to form an opinion respecting the con- 
tents and the value of the whole work. 

Section I. — On the Property of cultivaled Land. 

The ancient kings and emperors never assumed the proprietorship of the 
empire ; for they distributed it into difierent principalities and lordships. The 
emperor had for himself only a territory of 1,000 square le. The kung and the 
how possessed 100 square le ; the pth^ seventy ; the Uze and the nan had each 
fifty* Besides this, there were in the demesne belonging to the emperor 
certain lands and towns, the revenues of which were appropriated to bis kn/ng 
and khing^ or councillors. Each of those officers had given to him, as his 
patrimony, the estate, for his family, the inhabitants, and his cultivators. 
They committed the care of it to their children from race to race. Each con- 
sidered his estate as his own property, knew perfectly well the fertility or 
sterility of the lands, and whether the number of settlers upon it augmented 
or diminished ; so that, without being obliged to make surveys and investiga^ 
tions, he ran no risk of being deceived as to the amount of his revenue. At 
this period, therefore, all the land in the empire belonmrd to the nation. The 
people received it from the state, and, cultivating it, lUbsisted on the product 
of their own labour and payed the taxes. In this manner, the lower classes 
performed their duty, and the superior class exercised a paternal care towards 
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them. As there were none who were either too rich or too poor, all lived 
in perfect harmony together. This was the principle of government, upon this 
point, of the first three dynasties which reigned in China. The first emperor 
of the T’hsins overturned this order of things, and made himself the proprietor 
of all the baronial possessions of the empire. A single man wished to have 
all in his own hands; government posts throughout the empire having ceased 
to be permanent, those who were appointed thereto regarded them as transient 
occupations, and the result was that they had no opportunity or motive to 
learn the condition of affairs and of the inhabitants. Since, on the one hand, 
the post of government being but temporary, and on the other, the change of 
inhabitants gave rise to a vast deal of knavery, it has thence happened that, 
since the time of the T’hsins, and under the subsequent dynasties, the state 
could no longer distribute the land, which was entirely held by private indivi- 
duals. This result was produced by the turn which was given to affairs at the 
epoch of the T’hsin dynasty. It is true that, in succeeding times, there have 
been periods when there was a desire to re-establish ancient usages in this 
respect, as in the years Ta^-ho (from A.D. 477 to 499), under the Yuen Wei’ 
dynasty, and in the years called Cking kwan (from 027 to 649), under the 
T’hangs ; but it did not last, because it was diflicult to return to those usages 
without, at the same time, reviving that of fiefs, which the reigning princes 
did not like. Under the first three dynasties, and prior to them, the empire 
was not the property of the monarch ; the T’hsins were the first to make a 
single man master of all. Under the first three dynasties, individuals [of the 
people] were not the proprietors of land; but when the T’hsins abrogated the 
ancient distribution, and abandoned the proprietorship to the people, to become 
a divisible inheritance, they gave what they ought not to have given, and took 
away what they had no right to take. It would be very diflicult, however, at 
the present time, to reinstate things upon their ancient footing, and to destroy 
institutions now consecrated by so long a succession of years. To re-establish 
fiefs would be for the emperor to divest himself of a considerable portion of the 
empire, and to give rise to wars and revolts. On the other hand, if it were 
intended to revive the distribution of lands, it would be necessary to deprive 
individuals by force of their inheritance, which would occasion endless mur- 
murs and complaints. These considerations have alwaj's opposed the exe- 
cution of the projects of philosophers. Shang yang was the first to introduce 
the custom of taxing lands cultivated by individuals, without considering 
whether they possessed much or little; and Yang yen began the practice of 
private possession, without respect to what the individual enjoyed. Thus one 
of the two abolished the ancient method of dividing land into nine kinds, 
whilst the other abrogated the custom of levying taxes in proportion to pro- 
perty. These were, however, two excellent customs, the abolition of which 
will entail upon the authors the eternal reproaches of all sensible persons. The 
abuses created by Shang yang and Yang yen, however, have, notwithstanding, 
become so inveterate, that it is now impossible to reform them without destroy- 
ing the empire as well as ruining individuals. This section consists of seven 
books. 

Section II . — On Money and Merchandize, 

The life of man is sustained by clothing and food. Articles not adapted 
to these two purposes have, nevertheless, become necessaries of life , such as 
pearls, precious stones, aiM the five metals. The ancient kings, finding that 
what served for the food and vesture of man was not sufficient for all the uses 
Asiat.Jour. N.8. V^oL.7‘.No.2f). Q 
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of existence, willed that whatsoever could be useful for that end, should be 
considered merchandize, and be the subject of barter, and the basis of com- 
merce. Thus, in the most remote times, pearls and gems were regarded as 
merchandize of the first class ; gold constituted the second ; hiwes (copper 
money so called) and pieces of cloth were placed in the last. The commodities 
in the first two classes, being extremely rare by nature, it was found that 
copper, by its moderate value, might be made an article of common exchange, 
with the poor as well as the rich, and consequently acquire general currency. 
For this reason it is, that the circulation of the copper money coined in the 
nine foo (official residences), has been constantly current since the dynasty of 
Chow ; with this single distinction, that manners being simple in the early 
times, there were few wants, and the coin was always in sufficient abundance ; 
whereas, in subsequent ages, luxury and prodigality produced a scarcity of 
coin, and consequently its value diminished from day to da}^ as its quantity 
increased. It was difficult for such a state of things to last long. As early as 


the T’hang dynasty, they had begun to introduce the use of 



heueuy or ‘flying contracts,* and of ”^1? cIChaou yin^ ‘or monej^- 

bills,’ in order to facilitate commercial transactions in bulky commodities. 
These papers, at the same time, were not real money ; they served merely as 
obligations to pay money in exchange. Under the Sungs, in the years K'hing 
Uih (from A.D. 1041 to 1048), there were issued in the Shilh country (in Sze 

Chuen) some keaou-isze, and at a later period, in the years Keen 


(from 11^7 to 1130), there were in the eastern and southern provinces 




htvuy isze. 


Since the institution of these two species of bank- 


notes, paper has become really money. Pearls, precious stones, and gold, are 
articles of value. Copper, although not of considerable value, is nevertheless 
in much request ; thus, these four articles were very properly chosen for circu- 
lating representatives of value. This was the intention of the ancient kings, 
when they so established it; but to use paper in the form of money is to 
employ a matter totally useless. But wc have reached a point when a scrap 
of paper, made of the bark of the mulberry-tree, scarcely a foot square. 


denominated cKhoo, suffices us for all the necessaries of life. With 

it you can procure clothes, food, and other articles of value : this is what did 
not exist formerly. Copper has the inconvenience of being heavy, and paper 
is light; it is a work of difficulty to coin the former into money; but nothing 
ls> easier than to make and seal paper. Wc have now, consequently, abandoned 
the heavy and the difficult for the light and the easy. This section is divided 
Into two books. 


SECTION III. — Number of FamUies and of Mouths (or Individuals), 

In ancient times, the population of the empire was not very numerous, but 
men were wise and enlightened by reason. They multiplied in succeeding 
times, and the number of fools and lazy people augmented out of all propor- 
tion. The ancients, if they were noble,^ applied themselves to the study of 

• It is the character — which is translated noble. Under this denomination are compre- 
hended In China all those who devote themselves to letters and arnit. These are divided into four ranks 
oroonditionsi which are, however, by no mejans hereditary castes; namely, the see, the labourers, the 
ariiMOi, and the merchants. Soldiers belone to the rank sse. 
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wisdom ; labourers devoted themselves with all their strength to agriculture ; 
soldiers learned the art of war and fighting battles : thus each succeeded in his 
own pursuit. Hence a king who had onl}* a demesne of a thousand square /e, 
with a population of tec thousand families, could securely transmit his king- 
dom to his descendants and defend his subjects against foreign invasion. A 
numerous population constitutes the strength of a state, which, on the con- 
trary, is feeble when its population is small. In those times, the people 
formed the kingdom; but the influence of light, and of the^n, or protecting 
mountains of the empire, being divided, and the air and climate having 
gradually become more dense, men born under these influences lost their 
capacity; wisdom degenerated; literary men attached themselves to their 
writing apparatus, and were ashamed to put on armour ; and the labourer, 
content with his cart, gave himself no concern about letters. If we descend 
to the nine lewy or conditions of human life, to the artizans and workmen, and 
to the followers of Sakya and Laoii tsze, it is evident that the number of 
those who are sustained by the fruits of the soil has augmented so prodigiously, 
that their shoulders touch, their sleeves catch with one another’s, and three 
little children can scarcely find an interval to stand in. Under such circum- 
stances, the great or small number of the population has nothing to do with 
the-strc'ngth of a kingdom. The state then calculates no longer on the merit 
of the people ; it seeks only to multiply them for the sake of extracting taxes 
from families, and contributions or services from individuals. In this manner 
the imposts have been continually increasing ; those who are in place have 
abandoned and despise the humble, because the state no longer finds its strength 
consist in the people, and the people become daily more miserable and curse 
their existence. 

This is the subject of the third section of the work, in which I shall state 
the number of families and of individuals under each dynasty, as well as the 
personal taxes, the contributions and corvees. Finally, I shall speak of the 
slaves and serfs. This section has two books. 

Section IV . — Posts and Offices, 

The state makes use of the people and the people of the state. TJic princi- 
palities have governors (or guardians), circles (or districts-) have superinten- 
dents, villages chiefs, and hamlets rulers or head-rnen (cZ/mg). These posts 
arc not of the same rank, although they were all created for public utility. 

It is the people who wield arms during war, in public w'orks carry the hod and 
the mattock, bear the burthen when conveyance is required, and toil and 
labour for the general prosperity. Their occupations, though not alike, con- 
stitute the service which the people render to the state. Those who employ 
them must be at their ease, whilst those who serve must undergo fatigue. 
Reason wills it so. Chiefs of villages and hcad-incn of hamlets must, there- 
fore, be exempt from personal service. But in later times, the people have 
been tyrannically forced to perform these duties. Those who could not sup- 
port the hardship of the services exacted from them, did all they could to 
escape them, and then began the practice of ordaining these services by 
families. Since the dynasties of T’hang and Sung, these duties imposed upon 
families became daily more numerous, and were classed into three different 
orders. The execution of the laws relative to them has given rise to innu- 
merable acts of knavery, which there has been no means of counteracting. 
Alas ! under the Chow dynasty, the head of a hamlet, the mayor of a village, 
had the dignity and the allowances of regular magistrates. Under the |wo 
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dynasties of Han, the posts of the three seniors of a colony of peasants were 
filled by men of merit and experience. Such persons, however, have not been 
invested with public offices in later times ; and never was tyranny carried to 
the length it has reached in our days; 

This section, therefore, contains researches respecting offices and posts : I 
shall detail the changes which have occurred under the different reigning fami- 
lies, and shall add what relates to the exemptions {foo and ch^hu). It consists 
of two books. 

Section V. — Duties and Tolls. 

Duties and tolls arc of two kinds ; one includes those which are collected at 
mountains, lakes, and marshes, on tea and salt, and in mines and forges ; the 
other consists of what is paid at the barriers, at markets, in purchasing strong 
liquors, and at the custom-houses. Interested arguers contend that the prince 
should subsist upon taxes raised from the land, and clothe himself from the 
duties he levies upon individuals, and obtain nothing more. They add that it is 
not the business of a king to chaffer with his individuals about their gains. 
Those, on the other hand, who talk reasonabry on the revenues of a state, 
observe that the mountains and the sea are the treasures of the world, and 
that the strongest get them ; that barriers and markets arc the places where 
commodities abound and where traders procure them ; that, thus, to levy 
duties on people of this sort, in order to supply the expenses of the state, 
without being obliged to have recourse solely to taxes levied on the people, is 
to take care of the trunk by lopping off what is useless in the branches, and 
that this is one of the grand methods of governing a kingdom. Since the 
latter opinion has gained the ascendancy, all those who have subsequently 
invented new imposts have not failed to employ it as the pretext. But in propor- 
tion as they are increased, the very source of this profit becomes exhausted. 
In the first instance, the government itself undertook the concerns of the 
salt-works, the sale of strong liquors, the cultivation of tea, the iron-mines, 
even the markets and fairs. Its resources, accordingly, augmented continually, 
and the tariffs of the custom-house became daily heavier. But since the public 
administration has been unable to make these concerns profitable, and it has 
not been deemed proper to let them fall into the hands of the rich and power- 
ful, registers and taxes have been established, the result of which has been 
that the public officers sustain no loss or diminution. For this end, the method 
was devised of apportioning them equally amongst the whole population ; each 
individual was taxed for the consumption of salt and iron ; the number of 
families was taken, and each family was taxed for wine ; the number of acres 
possessed by each was calculated, and the possessor was obliged to pay, 
besides the tax upon his land, a certain sum to make up the amount of cus- 
toms. By this means, the customs were levied upon every person, which was 
different from ancient usages ; for formerly they were levied upon the rich, 
and upon merchants, in order to diminish the burthens of the labourer ; 
whereas, in process of time, the latter, without deriving any advantage from 
commerce, was subject to the same customs as the trader. Those who under- 
stand the subject will perceive, without doubt, the injustice of such a proce- 
dure ; but, on the other hand, they see plainly that the wants of the state 
cannot otherwise be supplied. 

Customs and tolls are the subject of the fifth section of my work. I begin 
by treating of the customs which are levied on merchants ; then I speak of 
salt and iron, on which customs were not begun to be received till the time 
of the T*hse dynasty (from A.D. 479 to 501). The tax upon the sale of 
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wine commenced under the Hans, and that on tea, under the T’hangs. I 
Khali next treat of divers other imposts, which were not established till the 
decline of the Han, T’hang, and Sung dynasties. This section has six books. 

Section VI. — Commerce, 

To buy and sell is the business of a merchant. In ancient times, the empe- 
rors and kings procured commodities by means of the tribute in kind, which 
they levied upon the land. They had more than they actually wanted, and 
they reserved some. They wpre, therefore, totally unacquainted with the 
practice of buying and selling by the state. It is said that the first sales were 
established bj' a regulation of the Chow dynasty, which established a mint. 
This regulation served as a pretext for all the different commercial transactions 
of subsequent ages, under the denominations of * equal payment,’ ‘ sale by 
exchange,* and ‘ purchase by contract.’ 

The sale of grain still remains with the people ; the ancient kings took the 
tenth of the produce, which they levied on the land, which was more than they 
wanted, and the state purchased no grain. These purchases did not begin till 
the time of Hwan kting, of the kingdom of T’hse (who reigned from B.C. 6*85 to 
644), and Wan kung, king of Wei (from B.C. 660 to 635); and they were 
made under the title of ‘ purchase of grain at a fair price.’ In succeeding ages, 
this example has been imitated, and the invention of the ‘ purchase of grain 
at a’fair price,’ has led to the ‘ sale of grain at an invariable price,’ to ‘ granaries 
of reason,’ and to * the sale of grain by contract.’ Nevertheless, the esta- 
blishment of the mint-court, and of the * purchase of grain at a fair price,’ 
were only for the convenience of the people. Thus, when the abundance of 
grain might have become burthensome to the people, the state became a pur- 
chaser ; and when there was a scarcity, the stale sold to the people. It was 
merely a transfer of specie in favour of the indigent class, and not the slightest 
idea was entertained of employing this as an expedient to augment the revenues 
of the state and to enrich it. By degrees, however, the last object prevailed ; 
the primitive intention was lost sight of ; sales were made under pretence that 
it was necessary thereby to force the covetous trader, who speculated upon 
high prices, to get rid of what he held in his warehouse ; but, eventually, the 
state itself became merchant, and regarded this traffic as a means of enriching 
itself. Grain was purchased under pretence of assisting the poor people, and 
saving them from the inconvenience of too. low prices for their grain, or the 
dissipation of their money ; but in the end, the state ceased to be the means of 
affording relief to the people, and considered only the advantage it*could itself 
derive from the vast accumulation of grain. But the utmost extreme of abuse 
was not attained till the invention of the transactions termed * sales by con- 
tract ’ and ‘ purchase of grain by agreement.’ By these expedicnts,individual8 
were forced to buy or sell a fixed quantity, and were compelled to furnish the 
price or the commodity, dn pain of punishment, by putting these new imposi- 
tions upon the same footing as ordinary taxes. Thus a usage which, in former 
times, had for its object the succour of the people, was perverted to a cruelty 
towards the nation. These are disturbances of order which it is impossible to 
refrain from investigating ; and they form the subject of my sixth section, 
which consists of two books. 

Section VTI. — Imports upon the Soil, 

In the tribute imposed by Yu upon eight of the provinces, each province had 
its own share; the ninth, that of Ke-chow, was alone exempt. The inhabi- 
lants of Th^ foo were obliged to carry their grain upon carriages, and the 
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other four foo * had no occasion to employ carriages. It is stated that the 
eight provinces purchased, by the sum which the sale of the grain-tribute pro- 
duced, the commodities they were bound to offer to the state. On this prin- 
ciple, the impost on the land was nothing else than the rent of the fields ; but 
since the Hans and the T’hangs, the tribute has been taken in articles suited 
to each province, and this custom has prevailed under all the succeeding 
reigns ; and in the registers prepared, it was also said that a tax was taken 
instead of rent. But in the perverse ages, when the only object was to plunder 
the people, both the rent and the tribute have been often exacted, as two 
distinct things. With respect to rare and curious articles, such as beautiful 
birds, remarkable animals, valuable dresses or foreign eatables, sometimes dis- 
solute princes have extorted them by force, and sometimes sycophantic minis- 
ters have offered them spontaneously, under the name of extraordinary tribute. 
The abuse has been even carried to such an excess, that the articles have been 
purchased out of the taxes, for which purpose the latter have been clandes- 
tinely augmented ; and yet the articles have been presented to the emperor as 
things which abounded. In this way, the prince and his ministers mutually 
deceived each other, and the people became more and more wretched. This 
is the subject of the present section, which is comprised in' a single book. 

Section VIII . — Expenditure of the Slate. 

Kea shan che remarked : “ under the reign of the Chow dynasty, there were 
reckoned 1 ,800 kingdoms (in China), and the people of the nine provinces pro- 
vided for the support of 1,800 princes: the princes were rich and the people 
were rich, making their content manifest by their songs. The emperor of the 
T’hsins caused the people of the 1,800 princes to support only him ; but their 
strength could not sustain this burthen, or be sufficient for the service of one. 
All the wealth of the country could not satisfy the cravings of one man, and the 
resources of the whole empire were too small to meet the expenditure for the 
food, the pleasures, and recreations of a single individual.” It is not, there- 
fore, the abundance or the want of wealth which determines the duration of a 
state ; of which the dynasty of the T’hsins is a proof. It must be admitted, 
however, that in the regulations of the Chow dynasty, reference is made to 
the ‘ great office,* the ‘ royal office,’ and the ‘ office of the interior ;* that, 
further, this maxim was put forward, that the monarch alone reckoned not. 
Under the two families of the Hans, the imperial treasure was called the 

* great labourer ;’ there was also the * little office ’ and the ‘ water balance,’ 
which were the privy purses of the emperor. The T’hangs, besides the sums 
transported to the court for the public expenditure, had also the great maga- 
zine, called the * forest of red precious stones.’ Under the Sungs, besides the 
three offices belonging to the minister of finance {Hoo poo\ there was also the 

* interior treasury of the bar.’ Thus, the wealth, which the taxes of the 
empire furnished to the state, was employed as much for the public service as 
for the support of the court. We have, in truth, seen moderate princes open 
their privy purses for the use of the public, relieve the people in this manner, 
and contribute to the prosperity of the community; but, on the other hand, 
how many prodigal princes have there been, who have dissipated the public 
money for their own gratifications, and plunged the people in suffering and 
discontent ! Both should serve as examples ^to those who hereafter superin- 
tend the wants of the state. We shall, in this eighth section, detail the budgets 

« An ancient ‘division of the Chinese empire was into •** the five /oo.** The emperor’s court was In 
T*hScn foo ; the imperial cltyj it was said, was in the centre of this foo, and T’hSen foo waf in the 
midst of the others. T’h^cn foo was SOU le from north to south, unil the same from cast to west. 
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of the difibrent dynasties, and add at the end what relates to the transporta- 
tion of taxes by water, the succour afforded by the state to public wants, and 
the remission of taxation. This section has five books. 

(T/it* conclusion next month.) 


ACCOUNT OF THE ISLANDS ERllOMANGA AND TANNA, NEW 
IJEBllIDES GROUP. 

Rv Georcs Bennett, Esq., F.L.S., M.R.C.S., &c. 

The island of Erronianga (as well as several others forming the New Hebrides 
groiipj was discovered by Captain Cook, in 1774, and is situated in latitude 
18® 44' S., longitude 169® 21' E. It was in consequence of sandal-wood 
having been discovered on the island (and since found on several others of the 
group), and a small gang having been left on the island by the schooner Snapper^ 
of Sydney, to collect the wood, that the ship Sophia^ after having touched at 
the island of Tongatabii, sailed from that island on the 3d of August 1829, 
with ninety-five of its inhabitants on board to reinforce the gang. 

The natives of Tongatabii were suffered to accompany us, by permission of 
their respective chiefs, for six months, after which time they were to be returned 
to their native island.* On the 9th, the island of Erronan (one of the New 
Hebrides groiqi) was seen. It had an elevated wooded appearance, the summit 
being flattened, forming a resemblance to the Table Mountain of the Cape of 
Good Hope, to which it was compared by many on board. At daylight 
of the 10th, the island of Erromanga appeared. Its aspect was high and 
woody, and we ran along the const, at about two miles distant, which had a 
bold picturesque appearance, clothed in verdure. We anchored in Marekini, 
or Dillon’s Bay (situated on the S.W. side of the island), in twenty-one fathoms, 
at a distance of about half-a-mile from the shore ; so abrupt, however, was the 
bottom, that the ship, after the cable had been veered out, was in between 
forty and fifty fathoms. This bay is large and exposed to westerly winds; the 
bottom consists of sand and coral. 

On our arrival, we found the small gang, left by the schooner, had been 
attacked by the aborigines, and had not yet been able to convince them of their 
friendly intentions ; and, in consequence of repeated hostilities, they were 
obliged to erect a stockade to defend themselves against superior numbers. 
The stockade had been formed on a plain, in the centre of the bay, and tolera- 
bly clear of timber, a short distance from a river, which discharged itself into the 
bay; lofty hills clothed with verdure towered in the back-ground and on each 
side. The stockade had been formed of the trunks of trees cut to the length 
of seven or eight feet, and lined inside with a cane fence; the houses were 
built in the enclosure. When this stockade was attacked, the natives endea- 
voured to burn the dwellings by throwing fire into the inclosure, and great 
efforts were required on the part of the besieged to prevent them from effecting 
their purpose. The only loss at present sustained by the gang was one native 
of Tongatabu killed, who had incautiously wandered some distance from his 
party, and was attacked by the aborigines, who dispatched him with their 
clubs ; his body was rescued by his countrymen, and buried near the stockade.* 

• The situation of the Polynesian natives, with respect to the chiefs, is feudal ; ** of men bound 
both by law and gratitude to follow their steps through battle, and lire, and flood.’* When the gang was 
formed. 1 remarkeil that application was at first made to the chiefs (accompanied by presents) . and the 
vassals were thm permitted to volunteer to a certain number ; in this Instance it was only necessary to 
volunteer, as it was not an expedition in which the safety or interest of the chiefs was concerned. 
Every chief so inclined furnished a certain number of men. as volunteers, from their own districts. 
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Several of the gang had also been suffering from paroxysms of intermittent 
fever, which was however speedily removed by the administration of the sul- 
phate of quinine. 

"On landing, the beach was found very steep and covered by large basaltic 
pebbles; a species of sida^ bearing yellow flowers, and a species of waU 
iheria^ grew profusely in the vicinity. Close to the stockade was a deciduous 
tree, a species of gyrocarpm^ attaining the height of thirty or forty feet ; it 
was at this time destitute of foliage, but covered with a profusion of its winged 
capsules. Vegetation was very luxuriant on the island ; several species of 
ctutia ; a croton having foliage beautifully variegated, and another with foliage 
similarly variegated, but tortuous. On the rocks in the vicinity of the sea grew 
a small undescribed shrub of the natural family rubiacoB^ bearing white tube- 
rous flowers; and several shrubs or trees of the genera pavetta^ hergera^ alyxia^ 
&c., as also the graceful bamboo, were abundant. A species of rhizophora, or 
mangrove, grew plentifully on the banks of the river, in the vicinity of the sea, 
attaining the elevation of twenty or thirty feet and three or four feet in cir- 
cumference. Its wood was hard and of a reddish colour ; the tree was irregular 
in its growth, and the fruit was somewhat cylindrical, about a foot in length, 
and falling to the ground it takes root. Several species of hibiscui^ bearing a 
profusion of beautiful flowers, appeared ; and on the declivities of hills and in 
the gulchways the valuable sandal-wood tree grew ; it was also occasionally 
found growing on the low land, but the scented wood was hot of such good 
quality as that which grew in more elevated situations. A species of pothos 
also densely covered several of the trees with its dark green foliage, and the 
hills were in several places overrun by a species of sacckarum^ from the reeds 
of which the natives make their arrows, tipped with barbs made from a very 
hard lyood and blackened over: with these reeds they likewise form tlte frames 
of their huts, and fences round their plantations. 

The river, which discharges itself into the bay, has its origin from the 
mountains in the interior, and at the entrance has a sufficient depth of water to 
admit the passage of small vessels ; but a bar at the entrance renders it difficult: 
The schooner Snapper (seventy tons), which was lying in the bay when we 
arrived, on entering the river struck on the bar, but on the tide rising she was 
got off, and effected her entrance. The river, as its course was followed 
upwards, was at some places broad and deep, at others narrow and shallow ; 
and large round basaltic rocks, which lay in its course, caused the water to 
foam as it rushed over them. The land on each side was sometimes steep, 
with large timber trees covered by parasites and ferns and several beautiful 
species of the convolvulus twining over the dense thicket ; and where the banks 
of the river became fiat, with a rich soil of vegetable mould, plantations of 
tero, sugar-cane, &c. were seen growing in luxuriance. 

Unfortunately, our endeavours to obtain a friendly intercourse with the 
natives were fruitless ; the only indication we had of their presence being the 
insidious attacks they made on our gang. Strict orders were given to the 
native gang to endeavour by every means in their power to conciliate and pro- 
mote a friendly intercourse with the aborigines ; presents were also given to 
. the chiefs of the gang to present to them, in order to show our friendly intenr 
tions. If attacked, orders were given to endeavour to capture some of them, 
that they might be sent back with presents to ^eir countrymen. 

On the morning of the 11th of August, several of the aborigines were 
observed on a rock abreast of the ship ; this was considered an excellent oppor- 
tunity for explaining our intentions. A boat manned with some New Zee- 
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landers, we had on board, was sent with pieces of iron-hoop, as gifts, with 
orders, if possible, to persuade some of them to come off to the ship. On 
the boat approaching the shore, we could observe the natives skipping over 
the rocks, and holding up articles for barter. The boat soon returned with 
sugar-canes, a few bows and arrows, and clubs, which had been exchanged for 
pieces of iron-hoop ; but none of them could be induced to come off to the 
ship.* The boat was again sent to the shore, where the natives, with a few in 
addition to their former number, were still seen on the rocks ; the boat returneeV 
with one of the natives who had courageously ventured to visit the strangers. 
He ascended the side of the ship with much agility, and getting on the deck 
stared about in astonishment, but displayed more confidence than we expected. 
This man was of middle height, muscular, with the Papuan features and hair, 
closely allied to the African ; his colour it was difficult to distinguish, as his 
body was daubed with a mixture of soot and oil, which was encrusted on his 
skin. He was evidently of ^hat race denominated the Papuan, which is most 
probably from Africa; they arc found in the mountain fastnesses of the Indian 
archipelago, Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, New Guinea, New Caledonia, &c. 
This native wore in his woolly hair an ornament of about two feet in length, 
consisting of cocks’-feathers tied on reeds, or the central stem of the leaflets of 
the coco-nut frond ; in the lobes of his ears, which had been bored, he wore 
the ribs of some small animal, probably those of the flying fox, as I subse- 
quently remarked several of the skulls of those animals in their huts; he was 
entirely naked excepting a wrapper.f After a short time he seemed desirous of 
returning on shore. Presents of fish-hooks, &c. were made to him, and he 
seemed highly pleased with his reception. The boat that rclanded him, 
returned to the ship with nine natives, the account given by him to his coun- 
trymen of our treatment being favourable ; they brought sugar-canes as pre- 
sents, and came unarmed ; in appearance they did not differ materially from 
the one first seen, as they were almost entirely naked ; pieces of the native 
cloth of Tongatabu were placed around their waists, they appeared pleased with 
it at the time, but on their returnon shore it was observed that they took 
it oft* immediately. On a near approach a very unpleasant odour was exhaled 
from their bodies, occasioned by the pigment or dirt with which they were 
encrusted ; the natural colour of their skin when deprived of the dirt was a 
dull black. A looking-glass afforded much astonishment ; they expressed their 
surprise or gratification by a peculiar guttural sound ; as it could not be known 
who was the chief, the looking-glass was presented to one with a bushy beard, 

‘ who appeared a more consequential personage than any of the others. 

They performed one of their dances, which was devoid of interest, consisting 
merely of stampings throwing the body backwards and forwards, alternately 
throwing out the arms, the whole being accompanied by a monotonous song 
by the dancers. When on board they readily assisted some of the crew, who 
were then engaged in setting the yams on deck to dry, in passing the yams on 
the poop. After staying with us for several hours (during which time they 
appeared perfectly at their ease), they were taken on shore, presents having 
been made to each. 

•*No canoei were observed at this island, although the islands in the vicinity that we visitcKi had some 
of large else. * The circumscance of their having no canoes had also been remarked by CapUin Cook, 
when he discovered this island, in 1774. 

t The natives, in some respects, resemble those of Van Diemen's Land, who are mentioned as 
•• being of a.dull black colour, their skin scarified about the shoulders and breast t of the middle stature 
or rather below it ; one was distingubhed by his body being coloured with red ochre, but all the others 
were painted blade with a kind of aoot. which was laid on so thick over their faces and shoulders, that 
It te difficult to Bjy what they were like." (Bligh’s Narrative, p. si). The natives of the neighbouring 
Island of Tanna colour their bodies with red ochre, but 1 did not observe it among those of Krronnanga, 

N.S.Voi..7.No.2fl. > U 
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The Tongatabu natives returned in the evening and stated that, on pene- 
trating into the interior of the island, they had been attacked by a large party 
of the aborigines, one of whom they had wounded and succeeded in taking 
prisoner* I saw him in the stockade ; he seemed alarmed at the strangers that 
were around him, and looked as if he expected to be killed and eaten. He 
had received a slight wound with a cutlass across the back, and three 
fingers lacerated by his attempt to seize the blade of the weapon. On some 
^am being given to him, he first held his bleeding fingers over it, and after- 
wards ate it. His wounds were dressed, presents were given to him, and he 
was set at liberty. 

The weapons used by the natives of this island are clubs of different forms, 
of about three feet in length, and made from the eaiuarina equisetifolia. The 
bows and arrows were of small size, the latter were not poisoned ; the spears 
were rude, being merely long sticks, from eight to ten feet in length, pointed at 
the extremities, or had several barbs of hard wood^ similar to the arrow-heads; 
the slings were formed from the fibre of the coco-nut, and are neatly manu- 
factured ; they are very expert marksmen in the use of the sling; the weapons 
are usually manufactured with rude stone axes, and finished in a neat manner 
by the assistance of pigs* or sharks* teeth. 

The range of the thermometer on board, during the month of August, was 
from 76® to 87®. 

On ascending the hills in the vicinity of our anchorage, the declivities were 
densely wooded, but small native paths intersected and rendered them passable. 
On the ledges, small villages were situated, surrounded by neat Iktle planta- 
tions of taro, sugar-cane, &c. and shaded by bread-fruit, plantain, and coco-nut 
trees. The hills seemed to be of coral formation; and about 500 feet above the 
level of the sea, I observed madrepores embedded in the solid rock, which was 
calcareous ; the soil was a rich vegetable mould. On attaining the summit of 
the hill, an expanse of hilly country appeared in the distance, forming a pic- 
turesque scene. The summit of the hill was covered to a great extent with 
dried grass, with the acacia falcata and casuarina equisctifclia occasionally 
interspersed. 

The native habitations were about five feet high, and from ten to twenty feet 
in length ; the frame was formed from reeds {saccharutn) bent towards the 
ground in an arched form, and others placed horizontally across them ; they 
were then covered with sections of the fronds of the coco-nut palm. Several 
remains of fires were observed in the huts, and the roofs were discoloured by 
smoke ; a very neat fence usually surrounds the huts. 

The natives that came on board also wore a narrow sharp-pointed stick in 
their hair, and had their bodies omamenlcd with raised cicatrices, in short lon- 
gitudinal stripes, as also in form of stars and other figures.* At Tanna, the 
natives described to me that the raising of the cicatrices was effected by scari- 
fying the part with a sharp instrument, usually a piece of bamboo. 

• Capt. King observes of a native seen about Daxnpier's archipelago, on the N.W. eoastof Australia, 
that ** his hair was long and curly, and in It was stuck a short sharp-pointed stick : he wore his beard long : 
no teeth were wanting in his jaws, and there was no appearance of the septum narium having been 
pierced : at every three Inches between the upper part of the cheet and navel, his body was scarified in 
horisontal stripes, the cicatrix of which was at least an Inch In diameter, and protuded half an Inch 
lirom the body.**— Survey of the Coasts of Australia, vol. i. p. 49. 

Captain Tuckey also mentions that the natives of the river ^^tlrg. or Congo, have similar ornamental 
marks, or cicatrices, which are produced in the following manner: •• they seise the skin between the 
foveflnger and thumb, and scarify it longitudinally with a sharp knife, end when this is done so deep as to 
draw the blood, the juiee of a plant is employed as a styptic, and the deeper the cut Is the more raised 
is the dcatrU.**— Tucke|*s Narrative, 4to, pp. I82ir 3. 
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Fowls are indigenous to the island, and a small breed of pigs with short legs, 
which resemble the China breed.* 

On penetrating into the interior, the country was very hilly but picturesque, 
and abounded in wood. Near the river grew a small species of tree fern, a 
species of blechnum, which however did not attain a greater height than three 
feet. After pursuing an inland journey (under protection of a party of the 
Tongatabii natives) for the distance of four miles, the scenery from the hills 
was beautifully picturesque. In the declivity of a hill near the roots of a large 
tree I found the cynomorium balanaphora, Forster ; and observed growing 
in the interior a large tree, bearing bunches of fruit which resembled the peach 
externally, but a slight degree larger ; on opening it the space was hollow and 
the interior of a reddish colour, containing six seeds about the size of a horse- 
bean, each attached by a pedicle to the same side ; the leaves were rough, digi- 
tated, varying however in the number of their digitations ; the seeds of the 
fruit were eaten by the natives botb at this island and Tanna, and were well 
tasted. The kava plant was occasionally seen cultivated about the native 
houses ; none of the aborigines was seen during this excursion. 

Birds were not numerous ; the white owl, a species of pigeon, and a parrot 
resembling the Blue- Mountain parrot of New Holland, as also a small finch, 
black, with red feathers on head, back, and breast, were the only ones seen. 

On the 24th of August, about fifty of the aborigines came to our stockade 
in a friendly manner, and joined some of the Tonga natives in a feast on a 
shark which had been captured. Some of these were stouter and more mus- 
cular men than those we had before seen ; in height they varied from five feet 
to five feet eight inches: presents were made to them of iron-hoops, &c. 

On the return of the gang of Tongatabu natives from the interior, where they 
had been cutting sandal-wood, they stated that they had been attacked by a large 
body of natives. Jt now became evident from this and other information we 
were able to gain from those with us, that the tribes are almost constantly at 
war one with the other, and the tribe now' with us, being routed by another, 
had taken refuge with our gang; some of the aborigines, who had joined our 
party when the tribe made the attack on the Tongatabu natives, repeatedly 
urged the latter to fight them. 

The quantity of sandal-wood cut and sapped daily by our gang, which at 
this time amounted to 113, was from three and a-half to four tons daily ; but on 
rainy days none was procured, as the natives always avoid exposing themselves 
to wet. Procuring the wood is difficult ; the trees grow on the declivities of 
hills; when the tree is cut down the scented wood resident in the centre was to 
be deprived of the sap, which surrounded it, of some thickness ; it was then 
to be cut in portable lengths (the wood being very heavy), and carried down 
several miles to the stockade, in which it was collected previous to being sent 
on board, and at several places the descent was so steep as to oblige the bearers 
to throw their loads before them down the steep places, and then descend 
carefully themselves. 

On the 26th, the aborigines, who had joined us, accompanied the gang and 
readily assisted them in carrying down the wood, for which they were 
rewarded by presents, at which they expressed much gratification. An occur- 
rence took place this day which shows their cannibal propensities. During 
the time the gang were engaged in cutting the sandal-wood, the hollow sound 
of the conch-shells warned them of an approaching attack : they had just time 
to collect together under arms, when they were assailed by a large body of the 
aborigines. This tribe was hostile to those that accompanied us, as the latter 
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were desirous of their being killed. The Tonga chief, with very great presence 
of mind, tied pieces of their native cloth over the arm of those aborigines who 
composed the friendly party, so that on the event of an engagement they might 
be able to distinguish friends from foes. A skirmish took place, in which one 
of the aborigines of the hostile party was killed, and the others fled at the 
report of the fire-arms, after having discharged a volley of spears and arrows, 
fortunately without the gang sustaining any injury from them. The women 
followed in the rear, carrying a supply of spears and arrows to replace those 
lost in the combat. The aborigines with us, when they saw the body of their 
hostile countrymen, appeared rejoiced at the result of the skirmish, and 
expressed by signs the desire and gratification they would have in cooking and 
eating it, the arms and legs of which were considered by them kasipikasi 
(good). This propensity was not encouraged by the Tonga natives, who 
regarded cannibalism with abhorrence; they therefore obliged the others to 
renounce their feast, and, after covering the body with fern-leaves, left it to be 
taken away by his countrymen, who would probably return to see what had 
been done with the body. When the Tonga natives were desired to bury the 
body, they refused, alleging as a reason, that on their departure, if the natives 
returned and did not find the body they would consider it had been eaten, and, 
said the Tonga natives, with an expression of disgust at the idea, ** take us for 
cannibals.’’ 

On the 29th, the aborigines, who had been with us, and had daily accom- 
panied the Tonga natives, left the gang and had probably returned to their 
district : the cause could not be ascertained. 

The following are the only specimens of their language that could be accu- 
rately collected, and I believe arc the first ever published : 


velaka. 

go, or walk. 

lubu, 

yam. 

tabusukui, 

sleep. 

kasipikasi, 

good. 

taui. 

don’t. 

?iaki. 

coco-nut. 

ulamcdf 

war. 

jjaria. 

sugar-cane. 

nau. 

water. 

jiasJd, 

hog. 

7l07/tU, 

fish. 

lamatakn. 

eat. 


Of reptiles, besides several species of lizards, a large brown snake, with 
black spots, was caught on a bread-fruit tree ; it w'as innocuous ; it measured 
two feet five inches in length, and was' rather large in circumference; there was 
also the water-suake, of a beautiful ultra-marine blue on the back, abdomen 
white, and with black circular bands; it is not venomous, and is found at the 
Fidjis, Tongatabu, &c.^ 

On the 1st of September, about 2 h. 30 m. pm., a slight shock of an earth- 
quake was felt, which lasted for about the space of a minute. A whale ship 
(the Indian) was in sight standing into the bay, but they afterwards told us that 
the shock was felt at sea. Some of the Tonga natives, when they felt the shock, 
shouted out, and said, that must be a mighty ship to cause such a trembling 
of the earth attributing it to the arrival of the ship. 

The natives of Erromanga employ the following expedients to annoy their 
enemies : a pit is dug to the depth of eighteen inches or two feet, at the bottom 
of which they place several arrow-heads perpendicularly into the ground, 

* This snake Is naine4 tukvhuH at the FIdJt Islands, where, as well as at Tongatabn, theyare idRarded 
os sacred. Ca.ptain Henry (of the Snapper) related to me that when he visited the Fidjis one was caught 
on board Ills vessel, which was taken by one of the natives, and, after being carefully oUeid, was plac'cd 
in the water. If it had beoi killed on board, they would have considered the voyage would have liecn 
unsuccessful or the vessel lost. U is an hpdrophie, probably a new species, having an affinity to kerril pat- 
tee, of Russell's Indian serpents, vol. il. plate 6. Some superstition seems also to be attached to the alet, 
oir snake, found at the island of Rotuma (Southern Pacific Ocean), one of them having been killed by 
an European, and some time after he had an attack of opthalmia, which the natives told him was ** ba- 
cause he killed the make." 
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leaves, &c. are then placed over the pit in such a manner as to deceive the eye ; 
the enemy advancing steps on the insecure covering, and the force with which 
the bare feet come on the sharp-pointed arrow-heads, produces dangerous and 
troublesome wounds. They also place in a similar pit slips of bamboo well 
sharpened ; and placed split bamboos across the bushes in a dense jungly 
part of the country, which inflicted severe wounds on the faces of passengers.* 
On the 2d of September, we left the bay and took our departure from the 
island for the Sandwiclr islands. During our passage, in lat* 22^ 43' S., longi- 
tude 171^38' E., Mathew’s Island was seen. It appeared a barren volcanic 
rock of but small extent, and volumes of smoke was seen issuing from the 
N.E. end, on which side it was most probable the volcano was situated. 

After touching at the island of Tahiti, we arrived at Oahu, on the Iflth of 
November. ■ To keep secret the new discovery of sandal-wood being found 
abundantly in the New Hebrides Group, it was stated by the commander of 
the ship to all on board (exceptmg two of the officers), that the destination of 
the ship after leaving Tongatabu was to a newly-discovered island, and the 
quadrant, &c. was taken from all on board excepting the chief and second 
officers. A steerage passenger on board, named Blakesly, a very ingenious 
man and by trade a watchmaker, managed by aid of another steerage passenger 
(Cox), a silversmith, to construct a small sextant, and by this instrument, 
with the courses, distances, &c. he contrived to discover the exact situation of 
the island of Erromanga. On the arrival of the ships at Oahu, it was soon 
discovered that we had visited an island from which sandal-wood of a fine quality 
had been procured. The value of that article of commerce being well known 
among the Sandwich islanders, and the wood produced on their islands having 
now diminished both in quantity and quality, an eager desire naturally arose 
among them to discover from whence the wood had been procured. Blakesly 
offered to disclose the secret to the king and chiefs on a liberal compensation 
being made to him, which was acceded to, and it was finally arranged that two 
vessels should be fitted out, one of which Blakesly was to conduct to the 
island, of which it was the intention of tbe Sandwich Island government to 
take possession, and to encourage commerce there with Europeans as at the 
Sandwich Islands, making returns in sandal-wood. 

The 24th of November was a busy bustling scene in the harbour of Hono- 
ruru, occasioned by the fitting of the handsome government brig the Temeamea, 
to take possession of the ** Sandal-wood island,” and another vessel, the 
Bechet, was also engaged for a similar purpose ; the former was to be under 
the sailing orders of Blakesly, accompanied by Governor Bokiand other chiefs; 
the other to be under the command of Manuia, and navigated by a mate of a 
whaler, &c. On board the natives were busily employed in bending sails, 
painting, stowing water and provisions, &c. ; on shore, the king and chiefs were 
busily engaged in purchasing arms and ammunition from the merchants ; mus- 
kets, bayonets, and cartouch-boxes, which had for years been lying in the 
stores as unsaleable articles in these ** piping times of peace,” were now hauled 
from their dark abodes, and met with a ready sale. The bustle went on until 

• It is a curious circumstance that somewhat similar annoyances were practised against our troops 
during the Kandian war. They are thus mentioned by Staff Surgeon Marshalli in his Account of the 
Diseases, drc. of the Island of Ceylon : *• In the pathway, along which' the troops had to march, they 
frequently dug pits, and placed pointed sticks in the bottom of them. The mouth of the pit was slightly 
covered with branches of trees and light sods for tlw purpose of concealing the trap.' Sometimes they 
placed bows and arrows along the side of the pathway. The arrow was discharged whpn a passenger 
touched a withy which communicated with the bow. At other times large stones were placed upon trees 
whdw branches overhung the road; by touching a withy which lay on the pathway, the stones were 
discharged upon the passengers,"* &c. 
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the del of llecember, when all the arrangements having been completed, she 
left the harbour,* with a large number of natives, Europeans, and Americans, 
as well as the Governor Boki, who intended to rule the island of Erromanga. 
The Bechet^ not having completed her arrangements, was detained until the 
5th, and on that day went out of the harbour laden also with natives, and sailed 
with the Temeamea for their destination : the latter vessel having been waiting 
outside the harbour until the Becket was ready to sail in company. 

During the interval that the Temeamea was waiting for the Becket, every 
endeavour was made by the king to persuade Boki to stay ; and the young king 
seemed much grieved at the departure of his friend and adviser, but Boki was 
deaf to his entreaties ; he replied, that he was resolved to leave the Sandwich 
Islands never to return, as the government was not conducted as he wished. 
The European and American merchants also seconded the efforts of the king 
to retain Boki, as affairs were well conducted under his government ; but 
all their endeavours were fruitless; he sailed on the. evening of the 5th of 
December. 

This was the origin of an expedition which has been mentioned in several 
newspapers, and lately by Capt. Beechey, in his recently published work, in 
the following terms : ** we have just heard that their (Sandwich islanders*) 
spirit of enterprise has induced them to fit out and dispatch an expedition to 
take possession of some of the islands of the New Hebrides.’* 

The ship Sophia (to which 1 was attached) sailed finally from the Sandwich 
Island group, on the 29th of January, touched at the island of Rotuma, and 
sailed from thence on the 28th of February with 200 men and thirteen women 
as volunteers ta cut the sandal-wood, &c. at the island of Erromanga. At 
the island of Rdtugia we met the Becket, and heard that sickness prevailed at 
Erromanga ; but they did not at this time mention the loss of the Temeamea : 
in answer to an inquiry made after the brig, it was said that Boki and the brig 
were at another of the islands of the group. The Temeamea had touched at 
this island, when Boki landed his soldiers in battle array, making them go 
through their evolutions. This show of force made the natives of Uutuma 
very polite during the time that their visitors honoured them with their pre- 
sence ; the martial spirit of the Sandwich islanders caused them to clear the 
coco-nut trees of their fruit, and as for the habitation of the natives they there 
made themselves quite at home. The natives related these and numerous 
other occurrences, their fears, &c. with good humour, ridiculing the habits of 
their visitors, and were well pleased when they found all the show of power 
was not intended to deprive them of their small but beautiful island. 

On the 5th of March the island of Erromanga was in sight, about forty 
miles distant ; but pur progress was retarded by light winds until the daylight 
of the 6th, when we were not far distant from Traitor’s Head. We left the 
ship, and a shoal having been stated to exist in this track, we looked for it. 
A grpen patch on the water had the appearance of one, but no soundings could 
be obtained on it; the appearance was supposed to have been occasioned by 
fish spawn, Ac. which was floating in some quantities about this particular 
spot. The bay, into which we uow pulled (at which our gang was at present 
stationed), is situated to the southward of Wiriau, or Cook’s Bay, and (as was 
afterwards ascertained) is named Gulantap, or, as named by ourselves, Sophia’s 
Bay. It is not a safe bay for shipping, as there is no anchorage except at a 
great depth. As we passed by the wooded shores*, several natives were seen 

• On the SMh of November, the Khooner Dtoub. Captam Bancroft, Mlled from Oahu for Enmnihga 
on a private speculation. 


J 
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waving tapa, or cloth, tied to a stick, to induce us to land, but we at the same 
time heard the hollow sound of the conch, an harbinger of no friendly inten- 
tions. On landing at the stockade of the gang, left at Marekini Bay last Sep- 
tember, and since removed thither, and also those left by the schooner Dhaule, 
we found them encamped in a jungle close to the beach, but ventilation, was 
impeded by a dense vegetation. They were all suffering from intermittent 
fever ; several were dead, and others were dying daily ; a Rotuma chief, Kono, 
died that morning, and a chief and two natives of Rotuma had been killed not 
long since and eaten by 4:he natives ; the dead had been buried close to wind- 
ward of the stockade, and the bodies being placed not two feet under ground 
occasioned an unpleasant effluvium. 

The deaths timong the natives of Rotuma (which had been landed on the 
21 St and 22d of January, by the Dhaule) had been very gr%at, and we now 
heard that a similar sickness was prevailing to a great extent among the Sand- 
wich Islanders, with a great mortality. They were stationed not far distant at 
Wiriau, or Cook’s Bay ; the chief Manuia * was dead. There appeared no 
doubt to exist of the loss of the Tenieameay in which every soul had perished ; 
several pieces of wreck had been picked up near the island, and from the 
quantity of gunpowder which had been incautiously stowed between decks, 
where the natives had been permitted to smoke cigars, it is probable she was 
blown up. 

Owing to the sickness that prevailed, the 200 natives of R6tuma f on board 
were not landed, and all endeavours were directed to the removal of the sick 
from the shore to the ship, and to give up this fatal speculation. On the 7th of 
March, a schooner stood into the bay, which was found to be theJlffWrva,Capt. 
S. P. Henry, from. Tahiti. This small vessel proved of great assistance in re- 
moving the sick on board, as the ship could not approach far into the bay from 
a fear of being becalmed. When the last boat-load came away a large body of 
natives attacked them, but the firing of a few muskets intimidated them, and no 
injury was received on either side. Sandal-wood abounded close to the beacli 
at this part of the island, but the sickness that prevailed prevented much being 
collected. Among the dense vegetation of this portion of the island, the num- 
ber of variegated plants was great ; among them a large species of tolanum was 
abundant, with foliage of a reddish purple colour, and a species of urtica, 
with foliage and stalk of a dark red. 

Previous to the arrival of the Sandwich islanders, our native gang, at this 
time stationed at Wiriau, or Cookes BayJ: were on amicable terms with a 
native tribe at that place ; on the arrival of the Sandwich Islanders, the abori- 
gines who were friendly with our party, went down to receive them, considered 
them as friends to the Tongatabuans and likewise to themselves. Manuia (the 
Sandwich Island chief), however, had the chief of this tribe seized, 
bound him^^hand and foot, and after some time released him for the ransom of 
three hogs, some yams, &c. ; but this release was not effected until the Tonga 
chiefs threatened to make war upon Manuia if it wAs not dona; although the 
chief was released, he probably was not acquainted with the parties being 
unconnected, for on the night following his liberation he took his departure with 
his people, and frequent skirmishes afterwards took place between the aborigines 

• Who accompanied the late king and queen of the Sandwich Islands to England, and was governor of 
the fort at Oahu. 

f The whole were relanded safe at the Island of Rdtuma. on the 20th of March 1830. 

% The'gang were removed ftom Marekini to Wiriau Bay, on the 6th of September 1899, and removed 
firom the latter to Gulantap (at which place we found Uiem on our arrival), about a month previous to 
our arrival. The Rdtuma natives were landed by the schooner Maute, at Wiriau Bay. 
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and the Sandwich islanders^ by which many lives were lost on both sides. The 
whole endeavours of the Sandwich Islanders seem to have been to carry on war 
against the abori^nes— >not to conciliate them ; thus putting in practice their 
original intention of taking permanent possession of the island^ and extermi- 
nating the original possessors. On the least alarm of an approach of the 
aborigines they began discharging their artillery, whether the alarm was false 
or not.* 

On the morning of the 9th we sailed for Cook’s Bay, passed between a small 
islet and Traitor’s Head. This lofty bluff point is densely wooded, and here 
and there a small village could be seen, and numerous smokes from fires 
ascended from the dense vegetation, indicating some population on its declivi- 
ties. On entering Cook’s Bay, wc saw the Bechet schooner at anchor. I 
accompanied the commander (the ship lying off and on) to ascertain the state 
of affairs among the Sandwich Islanders, and first went on board the Bechet^ 
when the extent of sickness among them was fully confirmed, as also the death 
of Manuia. His widow (Kaupen^) was on board, who was in mourning for his 
loss. The body of Manuia was preserved after the process of embalming in 
use among the Sandwich Islanders ; the viscera having been taken out, and the 
body washed and salted, after which it was wrapped in numerous cloths, and, 
in this instance, a quantity of China silks being on board, they were wrapped 
round the body ; it was then placed in an arm-chest, covered 'with canvas and 
pitched over, conveyed into the hold of tho vessel, and surrounded by a dark 
coloured printed cotton curtain. 

The loss at this time sustained by the Sandwich Islanders was fifty-three out 
of the original number of ISO, and four natives of Rotuma; and nearly the 
whole of those remaining were sick and dying.f This part of the island was 
as densely wooded as that we had just left, and afforded similar causes for 
sickness. 

Among our gang we had a native of Tongatabu, named Tai, killed at Erro- 
manga. He met his death from a native lad, during a skirmish, who shooting 
an arrow it penetrated his heart : with such an unerring aim can the aborigines 
direct their arrows, from a keen eye and constant practice. 

. We arrived from Erromanga at the island of Rotuma on the 20th of March, 
and, having landed the natives we had on board, on the 14th of April, we left 
that island for Tanna (New Hebrides group), and on the 20th were in sight of 
the islands Erroman, Tanna, and Iiiimer, and appeared to experience a westerly 
current ofiT them. We steered towards Port Resolution, but the wind being 
light we could not enter it that night. After dark the flames of the volcano at 
Tanna were very visible ; we were then distant about fifteen miles from it. A 
quantity of wreck, staves of casks, &c.^ supposed to have belonged to the 
Temeamea (being American plank), had been picked up about the island of 
Tanna by the natives. On the 22d of April, wc anchored in Port Resolution, 
which is situated on the east side of the island of Tanna; the port, or inlet is 
named Urababu by the natives. Soon after anchoring several natives came on 
board, bringing fowls, yams, taro, &c., but no pigs, although there are some on 
the island, but they are scarce ; the yams are of a very large size. A number of 

4 Captain Hardy, of the schooner Snapper, Informed me at Tanna that, on visiting Wirlau Bay, 
after our departure and that of the Sandwich Islanders, on landing he observed that a pile of stones had 
been placed on the graves of the Tonga natives, whereas those of the Sandwich Islandera had either 
been disturbed or left unnoticed : this sufflciently shows the feeling that eristed amcmg the aborigipes 
towards both parties. 

f Since my return to England, I received a letter firom Oahu (Sandwich Islands), dated 13th Nov. 1830, 
in which it is stated that the Beeket had arrived with only a boy and Manuia's widow out of the number 
of nallvct that left. 
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canoes surroundeii the ship, filled with natives bringing various articles for 
barter; the articles given in exchange with the natives were beads, pieces of 
iron-hoop, canvas for wrappers, &c. 

The natives of Erromanga appeared to me an unmixed Papuan race, but the 
Tanna natives seem to be a mixture of the Papuan and the Asiatic races* 
The former wear their woolly hair close, the latter have each lock growing in 
a spiral twisty they bind it with a filament of the bark of a tree, until in course 
of time it becomes of a length sufficient to hang over the shoulders ; this has 
given rise to an idea that these people are a race with woolly and straight hair. 
The natives of Tanna are proud of their hair, and frequently wear a mat bag 
over it for its preservation. Their whiskers arc suffered to grow to a great 
length and are then, rolled up, and many measured a foot in length when 
unrolled; the hair of the females is kept cut close; the fair sex were not 
deficient in those charms of physiognomy so admired in those of lighter hue, 
nor was the African cast of beauty so conspicuous as would have been i^up- 
posed; but in form there existed none of the grace and symmetry so usually 
seen among native females. They daub their bodies, like the “ lords of 
creation,*’ with a mixture of oil and charcoal, and the only covering consisted 
of strips of the plantain-leaf tied in a bundle round the waist, descending to 
about the knees, and they cover their heads with a kind of cup formed from 
the plantain-leaf, as a protection against the sun’s rays. When they came on 
board, they displayed a natural timidity, and much gallantry was shewn them by 
their spouses and friends, who escorted them over the ship and pointed out 
every object worth}' of notice. The females manifested much attachment to 
children, and all evinced great eagerness to come on board and see two native 
children wc had.* Canoes full of native ladies came alongside the ship and 
expressed a desire of having the children shewn to them ; others brought them 
presents of sugar-cane, yams, &c., and many brought their children to visit the 
little strangers. The natives daub themselves with tushe^ or red ochre, as well 
as the mixture of charcoal and oil, which gave them a very dirty appearance, and 
ablution seemed seldom or never used. Both males and females varied in colour, 
some being of a copper complexion and others very dark, approaching nearer 
the negro ; the males were muscular men, varying in stature from five feet four 
to eight inches, and were entirely naked excepting a wra|)pcr; they wore 
bangles around the arms formed from sections of the coco-nut shell, in which 
they placed their spear-throwers, which are made of a kind of grass, and aro 
used by one end, having a loop, being placed on the forefinger, and the other 
end, which terminates in a button-like head, is placed around the spear and 
flies ofl* as soon as the impulse is given to the weapon. They place in their 
nostrils a tortoiseshell ripg, which gives an elevated appearance to the nose; 
they also wear similar rings in the loies of the cars, and appear to set a high 
value on the shell. 

They brought on board an instrument about the size and shape of a painter’s 
mullet, made from a piece of quartz or basalt ; it was u^cd as a pounder for 
their food, &c. The only musical instrument observed amongst them was the 
nahu^ or Pandean similar to the 'fanghu fanghu of the Friendly 

Islanders. . . * 

Their canoes ai^ idughly constructed with outriggers, and the largest 1 
saw could contaia fourteen persons ; the mast is placed on the outrigger, and 
two projecting poles, keep out the .sail,- which is formed of matting, and of a 
triangular form, j^o eager were -.^nie of the .natives to come ofi* to the ship 

* OiM an Erromiuiga child (Elik^; a mulatto boy of the Sandwich Island*. 

j<^jrfVr/.J’(?wr.N.S.VOL.7. No.29. S v 
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that they formed rafts of the trunks of the plantiun-tree lashed together, and 
the paddle consisted of the lower part of the coco-nut frond. 

Their gratification is expressed by fillipping the fingers and whistling sud- 
denly and quick. They wear the ornaments of feathers tied on reeds in their 
hair, similar to the natives of Erromanga. Their weapons are long rude spears, 
which they throw, however, with astonishing accuracy ; bows and arrows and 
clubs, which are not so neatly manufactured as at the neighbouring island of 
Erromanga. 

They wear rude kinds of combs as well as sharp-pointed sticks in their hair. 
Like the Tahitan and other Polynesian islanders formerly, they considered that 
the musket was fired off by the mouth. It appeared that the tribes inhabiting 
districts in the vicinity of the inlet were at war with one another, and we were 
frequently requested by one party not to permit another to come on board, but 
to hre at them (pointing at the same time to our cannon). Among the fruits, 
they have plantains, bread-fruit, the South-Sea chestnut (inocarpus edulh\ and 
a species of ficus bearing a fruit of a purplish red colour, which is excellent for 
tarts or preserves. They cultivate their yams with great care ; instead of per- 
mitting the vine to trail on the ground, as is usual at Tongatabii and other of 
the Polynesian islands, they keep them raised a short distance from the ground 
by a frame-work of sticks, giving to the roots a free circulation of air : the 
yams attain a large size and are of a superior quality. 

Instead of tatooing, as at other of the Polynesian islands, they ornament 
their bodies by raised cicatrices as already described. When the natives were 
questioned respecting cannibalism, they replied that it was tabued, but repre- 
sented the Erromanga people as cannibals. 

Several of the officers were desirous of purchasing some of the hair of the 
natives, but it was not until the temptation of a pair of scissam, which they 
could not withstand, that they were induced to part with any. I was much 
amused while this kind of barter was going on, at observing one of the natives 
go to one of our men who had ** flowing locks,” and offered him some curiosi- 
ties for a lock of his hair. 

The rumbling noise of the volcano was heard, more particularly at night, and 
resembled the noise of a heavy surf ; the ship was also covered with a dust 
proceeding from the volcano. Of the ornithology of the island 1 observed the 
white owl ; a parroquet of beautiful plumage, a species of alcedo, and a species 
of rail were brought oflT for sale by the natives. 

The natives of Tanna carry on war with the neighbouring island of Erro- 
manga, and probably with the others in the vicinity. 

The languages of the islands of this group materially vary : the following is a 
short vocabulary ofthose of Annatoni and Tanna, commencing with the former. 

ANKiMKOM. 


salt-water, or sea. tashi. 

teeth, 

nect shack. 

hand. 

rub, shick, mack. 

reef. 

nara. 

chin. 

enagach. 

rain. 

nvhiUker, 

canoe. 

vaka. 

laugh. 

enilooc. 

ear. 

tegnag. 

drink, 

UHU. 

sleep. 

amjung. 

nose. 

neCf thack. 

Pig> 

pigas. 

ebeo-nut, niu. 

lip, 

sheno, shock. 


nathuack. 

ship, 

lalakou» 

beard, 

numren. 

clouds, 

nabalh. 

water. 

vai. 

cry, 

mg-tang. 

eye, 

remeck. 

eat, 

keren* 






Tanna. , 



one. 

tachi. 

five. 

hima. 

eight, 

warm. 

two, 

nta. 

six. 

ono. 

nine, 

uiva. 

three. 

torn. 

seven. 

Jilhu. 

ten. 

tanguyforu. 

four. 

/«• 
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fowl, 

moa. 

yam. 

W/l- 

neck, 

half Ian, nuck. 

large, 

tor4. 

small. 

tishi. 

sugar-cane, 

toro. 

rope. 

taura. 

go, 

fitno. 

woman. 

fttjim. 

sun, 

miri. 

canoe, 

nitUa. 

plantains, 

Jushi. 

a bow. 

/‘ujifiia. 

cloud, 

wtbua. 

teeth, 

tcmi. 

nose. 

bersaingu. 

arm. 

berneck. 

eye. 

namenham. 

ear. 

Jasi*neck. 

lip, 

. tarook. 

belly, 

tubuck. 

legt 

iinmck. 

hair. 

nugUf niem. 

mouth, 

naramenu 

drink, 

nue. 

to sit. 

nofo. 

salt-water, or sea. 

, tashi. 

water. 

vau 






At €layli,<;lit of the 25th of April, all the vessels got under weigh and pro- 
ceeded to different destinations; we to Manilla. On passing we had an excel- 
lent view of* the volcanic mountain, at a distance of ten miles. It had a brown 
barren appearance, but the hills in the vicinity were verdant. We passed 
several of the islands forming the New Hebrides group, having an excellent 
view of llichinbrook. Sandwich, and Shepherd’s Islands, &c., which had all a 
verdant appearance. On the 29th of April Paoom island was in sight, distant 
six or eight miles; it was a lofty, peaked, volcanic island, the summit of which 
appeared streaked with snow ; some parts of the island had a densely wooded 
appearance, others were barren. At sixp.m. we were close in with the island of 
Ambyn, being distant about three or four miles, which had a densely wooded and 
picturesque appearance ; we approached so near as to observe the fires of the 
natives on the beach, and by aid of the telescope could plainly distinguish them 
waving what appeared to be native cloth at the end of a stick, and their shouts 
were very audible. Two canoes put off from the shore, and appearing to be 
paddling towards us the ship was hove to for them. After the canoes had 
come off a short distance from the shore, a native could be seen in one of 
them waving to the ship; they then returned to the shore, either deterred by a 
fear of approaching or from the lateness of the day. 

LondoHy January 1832 . 


THE LATE MR. WILLIAM GRKENFIELD. 

The premature death of Mr. William Greenfield, Siiperintendant of the 
Editorial Department of the British and Foreign Bible Society, has suggested 
an appeal to the Christian and Literary Public, on behalf of his widow and five 
children ; and it rarely happens that an appeal of this kind is so well founded. 
It is the case of an individual who, by dint of wonderful industry, under 
great disadvantages, attained, at the early age of thirty-two, an acquaintance 
with twenty-one languages, — twelve European, five Asiatic, one African, and 
three American, — and a certain degree of critical knowledge of some of the 
most difficult. Our own personal intercourse with Mr. Greenfield, though 
slight, was sufficient to impress us with admiration of his astonishing capacity 
for mastering tongues. 

Talents of this extraordinary kind, consecrated as they apparently have been, 
in this age, to the most laudable purposes, give the possessor a sort of claim 
upon the community ; and that claim is by no means weakened when it de- 
volves, by the premature death of the individual, to his comparatively destitute 
family. 

The Advertisement will direct to the proper quarter those who are desirous 
of paying this posthumous tribute to the merits of Mr. Greenfield ; the list of 
Subscribers, we observe, includes already persons of rank. 
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ELAU, A PAPUAN CHILD. 



This is an accurate portrait of an interesting child, of the Papuan race, 
brought from Erromanga, one of the New Hebrides group in the Southern 
Pacific Ocean, and who is now educating in England. The following 
memoir of the child is furnished to us by Mr. George Bennett, F.L.S., by 
whom she was brought to this country. 

The Papuan race is so little known,' that any thing relating to them can- 
fioi fail of being interesting. The Papuans resemble the negro race, and 
•aia distributed over a large portion of the globe from the Andaman Islands 
in the Bay of Bengal, and many parts of the Indian xArchipelago, to New 
Guinea and the New Hebrides group. They have excited much curiosity 
and been a frequent subject of speculation amongst those who pursue the 
investigation of the varieties of the human race, and their probable origin. 
The que^ions of, from what parts of Afnc/i, and at what time, they emi- 
grated^ dannot^ in the present state of our knowledge, be satisfactorily 
ans^lIM; our only means of solving those problems is by observing, as 
•fiir distensible, the coincidences existing between the Polynesian and the 
AB^jMl^liegroes in manners, customs, language, &c. 
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It is remarkable that but few observations have hitherto been made re- 
specting the Papuan race. In the East-Indian islands^ they inhabit gene- 
rally, and I believe invariably, the mountains of the interior ; are savage in 
the extreme ; and have little or no intercourse with the other tribes in their 
vicinity. Hence Europeans have had no opportunity of viewing them in 
their native state, except occasionally a solitary individual, who has been 
captured. The islands in the Southern Pacific Ocean, inhabited by this 
race, have been but very rarely visited, owing to the savage disposition of 
the inhabitants. From these circumstances, but few facts have been col- 
lected which will enable us to form a correct hypothesis concerning their 
origin. The Papuans are described as a dwarfish, puny race, deficient in 
mental and physical powers. We are, however, too prone to form hasty 
general opinions from a few instances. The first view I had of the natives 
of Erronianga, one of the New Hebrides group, led me to form an opi- 
nion that they were a diminutive race; but subsequent opportunities of 
observation corrected the opinion I had too hastily formed; as I obseived 
stout muscular men amongst them, varying in height from five feet to five 
feet eight inches ; while, as regarded colour, some were much darker than 
others. At Manilla, I had an opportunity of seeing a negro from the 
mountains in the interior of the Island of Luconia, and his general appear- 
ance was very similar to that of the natives of Erronianga : he was a mus- 
cular man, and his height was apparently about five feet six or seven inches. 
As the African tribes vary in general appearance, as well ns in manners, 
customs, language, &c., any analogy that can be drawn between the 
Papuans and the African race is more likely to lead to the discovery of the 
particular part or tribe of Africa whence they originated. 

This Papuan child (named Elau), born of parents leading an unsettled 
life, and living in a state of the utmost barbarism, where wars arc constant, 
where bloodshed and cannibalism prevail, and who is now receiving instruc- 
tion in England, cannot fail of exciting much interest amongst those who 
engage in hypotheses in regard to the question whether savages are capable 
of mental improvement and civilization. When adult natives have been 
brought to this country, experience proves that no benefit has been produced 
either to themselves or to us, in our commercial intercourse with their coun- 
tries. The natural jrnental powers of this child, although she is young, arc 
excellent ; her perception is quick and her memory retentive ; she is alive to 
the minutest circumstance that passes under her notice, and not unfrequently 
draws a comparison between her own and other countries she has visited : 
the sentiments of benevolence and attachment are well developed. 

The child will prove a subject of great interest in deciding many disputed 
points; she will supply at least an opportunity (if she lives) of either con- 
firming or negativing the various hypotheses which have been formed on the 
subject of education ; and it is from the young mind only that we can judge 
of the future character. I am aware the undertaking is one of some magni- 
tude. I feel a deep responsibility and an interest in the result ; but they are 
lighter when I know her to be possessed of an affectionate disposition,, and 
considerable intellectual powers. 
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It was on the Gth of March 1830, during a second visit made to the 
Island of Erromanga, that landing at Gulantap Bay, I observed several of 
the curly-headed children of the aborigines mingled with a gang of natives 
of Tongatabu and Rotuma.* These children, of various ages, were, when 
I first saw them, comfortably seated around a fire, eating some bread-fruit 
which had been just cooked ; there was a content in their countenances 
from which no one would have suspected the danger they had so recently 
escaped. My curiosity was naturally excited to know how the gang became 
possessed of these children, well knowing myself that at this time there 
was no friendly intercourse existing between them and the aborigines. The 
Tongatabu natives, in answer to my inquiries, gave me the following state- 
ment. During our absence, they had succeeded in cultivating a friendship 
with a tribe of the aborigines ; soon after the amity had taken place, it 
appeared that hostility existed between them and another tribe, and an 
engagement was to decide the fate of one party or the other. Strenuous 
efforts were made to induce the Tonga natives to accompany this tribe 
against their foes ; their request was refused, and they went to war unac- 
companied by the Tonga natives. After some interval of timp had elapsed, 
they returned as conquerors^ bringing among the spoils of war six children ; 
they had surprised their enemies, slain the parents, and captured the chil- 
dren, whom they doomed to sacrifice. On the Tongatabuans becoming 
acquainted with their horrible intention of slaying and devouring their inno- 
cent victims, they determined to prevent it, and the result was a rupture 
between the Tonga party and the aborigines ; when the former, having taken 
possession of the children, the latter found that even for the most valuable 
presents they could offer, the innocent victims would not be delivered up to 
satiate their revengeful feelings; two, however, were captured on the fol- 
lowing night by the aborigines, and no doubt became victims to satiate their 
revenge. From the anxiety manifested by the conquering party to have 
them to destroy, they wore considered by the natives of Tongatabu as being 
the offspring of chiefs. At New Zealand, a conquering party would return 
with men, women, and children of the vanquished as trophies of victory, 
and either reduce them to perpetual slavery, or sacrifice them to satiate the 
revengeful passions which predominate so much among that race, and which 
exists in not a less degree among those inhabiting the New Hebrides 
group. 

On leaving the island, a few days after, with our gang, these children 
were also taken on board, and they evinced great attachment towards the 
Tongatabu natives. There were four, three males and one female, and 
their ages were supposed to be as follows : one boy of nine years, one of 
seven, and one of six years, and the female was supposed also to be six 
years of age ; the female and one boy were a shade lighter in colour than 
the others. At Erromanga they appear an unoiixed Papuan race, but at 
Tanna, and other islands in the vicinity, there evidently appears to be a 
Papuan race in some degree mingled with the Asiatic. In these children 

« Who had bten landed for the purpose of cutting sandal-wood, which grew abundantly on the 
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the hair was light and woolly, with a spiral twist, nose flattened, thick lips, 
large mouth, eyes large, round, black, and of great brilliancy ; the fore- 
head in the female child very high, and in the others there was no defi- 
ciency of development ; the limbs were slender, legs short, and arms long 
in proportion to the body, with a protuberance of the abdomen, so remark- 
able as at first to induce me to consider it as proceeding from disease ; the 
bodies were covered with a down, particularly about the neck ; and even 
the female child displayed embryo whiskers, which manly appendages might 
explain why she was so destitute of loquacity wlien on board, so dissimilar to 
her sex : this child had raised cicatrices in this form ^ ^ ^ on the left 
side of the abdomen, which most probably is to be considered as a mark 
designating her tribe rather than as ornamental. Among the males was a 
black-looking little fellow, who received the name of Mungo, possessing a 
large share of ugliness; he evinced a spirit of liberty, and seemed to be one 
of those who considered the world was made for him, not he for the world. 
When food with which they were unacquainted was taken, it was first 
smelt before being eaten ; as was frequently done by Elau after her arrival 
in London. A curious fact was the dislike of the children to our manufac- 
tured sugar. The sugar-cane is indigenous in the New Hebrides group, 
and is cultivated as an article of food in a raw state. When, however, T 
bestowed on my little ebony friend Mungo a piece of bread, it was smelt 
and speedily despatched ; a second piece was then given, on which a piece 
of loaf-sugar was placed ; Mungo eyed, but would not touch it; on re- 
moving the sugar, he took up and speedily despatched the bread. They 
would take a piece of sugar and smell it, but nothing could induce them to 
cat it; neither would they drink sweet lea or coffee. Mungo, with the 
two other males, was left at the Island of Rotuma, and Elau accompanied 
us to England. 

Although, after she had been on board, she would eat sweet things, and 
drink sweet tea and coffee, still, to the present day, she prefers spring water 
or milk-and-water to tea and coffee, and retains her native habits in eating 
frequently and at no regular periods. Wine or fermented liquors she will 
not take ; pure water is her favourite beverage, and of vegetables she is 
most partial to potatoes, as in some degree resembling her native yams. 

On arriving in England, her attention was much directed towards the 
steam-boats, and she^ always distinguished them when at anchor by the 
“ chimney and wheels." Every object called forth her admiration and de- 
light, and there was not one that escaped her notice. She related in Eng- 
land circumstances which occurred at Erromanga relating to the destruction 
of her parents, the native mode of cooking, and other customs, &c. which 
we had never heard her relate, or were .the subjects mentioned before her on 
board. When orders for finery to deck her person were given in her pre- 
sence, she desired to have dress like other ladies," and a savage burst of 
ecstacy was expressed when she saw herself decked in gay European 
finery: already had she instinctiveip acquired that love of ornament 
found among the human race, whether civilized or barbarous, bond or free. 
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She could not be bribed by niceties ; if hungry she readily ate any food, 
preferring that which was simple. Her disposition is liberal^ and she will 
readily share with others what she has, even when unsolicited. 

She retains when brought into society a high spirit of native independence. 
I took her one evening to the conversazione at the Royal Institution of Lon- 
don ; although it was the first time that she had ever entered a large room, 
splendidly lighted and filled with company, not the slightest degree of fear 
was manifested ; she left me, mingled with the throng, and permitted all who 
were attracted by her novel appearance to speak to her, and walked about 
looking at the articles in the room quite unconcerned. When placed on the 
table, she also appeared destitute of fear, and this feeling was displayed not 
only in this but in several other subsequent instances. She resided for a short 
period at the house of a lady in the vicinity of London ; one of the daughters 
(since dead, who was devotedly attached to the child) was singing a simple 
pathetic ballad, which she executed with such an exquisite feeling and taste 
as to rivet the attention of the child, who was engaged playing about the 
room. Elau approached the piano, kept her eyes fixed on the fair song- 
stress during the continuance of the ballad, and with such effect did it act 
upon the feelings of the young untutored savage, that the tears trickled down 
her cheeks, and her countenance remained fixed on the lady until she had 
concluded. 

The child has now been nearly ten months in England, and her disposi- 
tion has not changed, whilst her mind is increasing in power under the 
system I liave directed to be pursued. Her education will be private, in 
order to prevent her acquiring the habits sometimes acquired in a public 
school. To the various arts in which the needle is used her attention will 
be directed, and her education will be sufficient to make her calculated for 
a station in society neither beyond her means nor her hopes. She is now 
residing at Plymouth, and the lady under whose charge she is placed, and who 
takes much interest in the orphan stranger, will cultivate her mind, instil into 
her precepts of moral and religious duty, and suppress those stubborn and 
overbearing passions seen too often in children, and enlarge her ideas. The 
result will be anxiously looked for. 


We concur with Mr. Bennett in thinking this experiment likely to lead to 
interesting results, if it be managed with care and judgment. It is to be 
regretted that little Elau has totally lost her native tongue ; though possibly 
the retention of a barbarous dialect would be of little service cither to herself 
or to science. 
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BISHOPS IN INDIA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : — Mr. Lewin, a proprietor, not having stated his opposition to my late 
motion at the India-House for three bishops, until after iiiy reply, I was, of 
course, precluded from noticing his observation which you correctly report, 
viz. that any change in the opinions of the natives must be the result of an 
improved system of education, and that, to that object, all our attention 
and efforts should, in the Jirst instance^ be directed. I request, therefore, the 
opportunity of a few words on this objection. That in a certain sense, and 
up to a certain extent, education must precede the diffusion of Christianity, 
no man in his senses can doubt ; but publicly to assert, in the unqualified way 
which Mr. Lewin did, that education must, in the first instance, have “ all our 
attention and efforts before any change can be produced among the Hindoos,” is 
likely to lead those who have not sufficiently considered the subject, to imagine 
that until India shall be cultivated and polished, like her civilized conquerors, 
it is hopeless to expect her religious or moral improvement, and thence to 
derive an argument for thejr own criminal indifference and sloth, in communi- 
cating the best and highest gift which it has ever pleased the Almighty to 
bestow upon themselves. The fact is, that civilization and Christianity must 
go (as the}' have ever yet done) hand in hand; nor must any modern rcasoners 
attempt to sc[)urate what God has joined together, by assuming that a revela- 
tion from heaven must not presume to enter where the schoolmaster bus not 
first proceeded with his broom, and swept all clear. I conclude. Sir, that on 
such a subject as this, those patrons of letters, who are believers in revelation, 
will not refuse to be concluded by the experience of the first ages of Chris- 
tianity ; and, on reference to the Acts of the Apostles, we find invariably that 
the Gospel was first preached to the adult heathen, who, on receiving it, 
brought their children and dependants to Christian baptism ; after which, both 
ecclesiatical and secular instruction were communicated together to the younger 
disciples as they grew up, by their relations and friends ; nor was such instruc- 
tion, in any case, the business or charge of the state, but rather of the natural 
guardians and protectors of their own households, until the truths of Chris- 
tianity were gradually inculcated, and so, proceeding hand in hand with every 
other species of instruction, the rising Christian was trained to a complete 
acquaintance with his duty both to God and man, and his interests for time 
and eternity. Mr. Lewin will look in vain for any instance in which the early 
teachers of our holy faith postponed its inculcation until they found persons 
of literary talents and cultivated taste to receive it; nay, so far was the chief 
Apostle from hoping much from worldly wisdom,'that he declares “ the world 
by wisdom knew not .God,” and that it had ever pleased the Almighty to 
effect salvation by what he terms “ the foolishness of preaching;” in confor- 
mity with which he further declares, that “ God has chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise, and the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty, and base things of the world and things which 
are despised hath God chosen; yea and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are, that no flesh should glory in his presence” (1 Cor. 1) : 
where, by the way, it is not a little remarkable that’ the word “ base ” is in 
the original ‘‘ kin-less,”* that is, “ having lost caste^' by which the Apostle 
would teach us that the loss of caste and other degradations, resulting from 
human pride and folly, are so far from being opposed to the reception of true 

♦ The word will hardly bear this Inten^retation : Its true sense Is *• Ignoble.”— Ed. 
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religion, that it is, in fact, the possession of caste which opposes the Gospel 
of Christ, and most cffoctiially hinders its progress in India and every where 
else. Of a piece with these express declarations of Holy Scripture, is the 
whole experience of British India; for let it not be forgotten, while Mr. Lewin 
is arguing for the most scientific mode of inculcating the Gospel in India, 
India is already in abundant possession of this inestimable treasure : and while 
the subtle disputants of oiir enlightened era are amusing themselves with the 
pleasing speculation of making the poor Hindoos senior wranglers and classical 
scholars, a vast multitude of these simple men have actually submitted them- 
selves to the transforming doctrine of the Gospel, and, under the instruction 
of the Church-of-England missionaries and others, have made such advances 
in the Christian life — without much aid from human literature — as would put 
to shame the pretensions of some among ourselves, who enjoy far better means 
of usefulness and more splendid endowments. Can'Mr. Lewin be ignorant, 
that in the neighbourhood of Madras alone, there arc upwards of 20,000 
native Christians, most of whom, it is hoped and believed, arc not merely 
nominal professors ? Did he never hear of the work of Mr. Marty n (the 
Company’s chaplain in Bengal), called ‘‘ An Appeal on behalf of 900,000 
Christians who want the Bible?” He certainly did not think that too much 
had been done for India; nor did he fancy (with Mr. Lewin) that no more 
could be done till education should be more extensively diffused. The truth 
is, that the Dagon of idolatry, which has ever fallen before the ark of God, 
will acknowledge no meaner conqueror ; for if it could, then hiunnn learning 
might change the heart and evangelize the worhl, which we know can only be 
accomplished by Divine power. liCt us not forget that we were once idolaters 
ourselves. The druidical superstition, in Britain, only yielded to the Saxon, 
and this, in its turn, to the Bonian : all equally characterized, as the Indian 
idolatry is, by turpitude and blood. And what has Christianity done for us — 
rather what has it not done? Did it not find us barbarous and brutal, and has 
it not left us polished, humane, and charitable? If our druidical ancestors 
sacrificed their wives and children to their idols, by suspending them in wicker 
baskets over the flames, is it no triumph that Christianity has achieved, in 
delivering us from the operation of such bloody superstitions; and did Augus- 
tine wait for a corps of professors, or require a band of schoolmasters, in order 
to the introduction of Cliristianity among us ? “ Freely ye have received, 

freely give.” The coininand of God is clear : “ Go and teach the Gospel to 
every nation, lie that believcth and is baptized shall be saved. He that 
believeth not shall be damned.” It was only Cain who exclaimed, “ Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” England is eminently the spiritual guardian and the 
moral protector of her injured and neglected fellow-creatures, and is bound 
by every principle of gratitude to God, and every consideration of her own 
policy, to make them her fellow-Christians as well as her fellow-subjects, by im- 
parting the blessings of which she is the mere trustee, for the benefit of an igno- 
rant and ruined world. The exigency is too great and urgent to justify the 
dreams and speculations of the learned and scientific^ because, while they are 
pausing and deliberating, human souls are passing into eternity without the 
knowledge of God or his Gospel. Such reasoners must be told, that Chris- 
tianity has been introduced in India above 1,000 years, and that while we are 
sagaciously doubting and disputing whether they shall first have religion or 
education, they have got the first without our leave, though not perhaps 
enough of the last to stand in their way and obstruct their salvation, as has too 
often been the case amidst greater light and more extensive responsibility. 
The Syrian church in India has been lately discovered, as it were, in the wil- 
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dcrncss ; and whilst millions arc waiting to be instructed in the first princi- 
ples, hundreds of thousands of native Christians wait to be confirmed and 
strengthened in their and our common faith ; while equal numbers of degraded 
murderers of their own mothers and children, under the abused name of reli- 
gion, wait to hear of Him, “ whose precious blood cleanseth from all sin,** 
even from such as theirs. This duty appears so paramount and indispensable, 
as not to leave us the choice of avoiding it. If religion be any thing, it is 
every thing : if it be important at all, it is all-important. The narrow policy 
which would urge us to keep back from discharging a prescribed and obvious 
duty, ought to have no effect upon our decision. The period is eminently 
favourable for our exertion. Who, that sees Great Britain yet upon her 
throne, with the wrecks and fragments of surrounding nations at her feet ; 
who that beholds her sitting as a queen,** legislating in peace for this distant 
empire, after humbling the oppressor who made Europe tremble ; who that 
beholds her enriched by commerce, and ennobled by conquest, will hesitate to 
pronounce that this is peculiarly the moment for her to rouse herself, and to 
diffuse over other nations, from her own overflowing horn, some of the many 
blessings she has herself received ? For what higher or nobler purpose is she 
preserved, and what greater treasure does she possess than the pearl of great 
price ? 

In conclusion, I must not forget to thank Mr. Lewin for seconding my mo- 
tion, in order, as he afterwards stated, to its discussion, though in avow'cd 
opposition to its object, and with a fixed resolution to oppose it, at any future 
period. There was something, certainly, in seconding a motion for the pur- 
pose of overturning it, somewhat analagous to the recorded freak of that cele- 
brated cow, who, after furnishing a good pail of milk, made no scruple of forth- 
with kicking it over. Still I hope he will yet think belter of my humble attempts 
to be useful to India, there being, I would hope, nothing very incongruous 
or absurd in a memher of the Church of England desiring that three bishops 
of his own Church should assist each other in mutually preserving each other’s 
lives, in an enormous empire, where the overwhelming duties, which have been 
assigned to four single bisho[)S in succession, have notoriously been the 
destruction of these distinguished individuals in the short space of six years ! 
At all events, whether Mr, Lewin shall come over to my opinion or not, I 
feci assured that he will pardon the liberty I have taken in examining his pro- 
position concerning education ; and remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Neiu Bridge Street, \^lh January John^ Povnuer. 


M. KLAPROTH AND DR. MORRISON. 

M. Klaproth, in a letter which reached ns on the eve of publication, refer- 
ring to the charge brought against him by Dr. Morrison (p, 60), of confound- 
ing two characters, nearly alike in form, but different in sense, observes: 

With respect to the character urh, it was so given in the Asiatic Journal for 
July 1830 (Vol. II. N.S. p. 203); I did not confound it with yVi, the ancient 
character for * one,* but took it for, what in fact it is, the ancient character for 
‘ two.* (See Morrison, Part I, Vol. II. p. 104.) It is no fault of mine if Dr, 
Morrison wrote shih, and Mr. Thoms (in the article referred to in the Journal 
for July 1830) engraved it urh, since I never saw the work, the title of which 
the latter cites in the Asiatic Journal, loco citato,^^ 

We observe (for we have not time to have the characters cut), that the urh 
shth and yth, are so nearly alike (difiering only in one very small stroke), that 
an error is easily made by the engraver, and may escape even' a scholar’s eye. 
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ON CERTAIN PECULIARITIES IN THE MOHAMMEDANISM OF 

INDIA.* 

13y M. Garcin dk Tassy. 

F ESTIVA LS. 

Festival of departed Souls, — The Shab-i-harat ‘ Night of 

Deliverance,’ a grand festival of the Mohammedans, takes place on the 14th 
of Shaban. Oblations are made in the name of departed spirits, consisting 
of loaves, hulwa (a sort of pastry), and vases of water. Lamps are also 
lighted, and a fdiikah recited. This festival is also celebrated in Persia. The 
following is Chardin’s account of it : — 

The Persians say that on this night God delivered out of hell (or purgatory), 
at the intercession of Mahomet and Ali, a vast number of souls, by the hand 
of the angel Gabriel. They consider that there is a great merit in going to pray 
neSr tombs this da}', and in giving alms. The devotion of the day consists in 
sitting on the tombs and addressing each person, his relatives and friends 
who are departed, calling upon them, mourning for them, and praying; then 
smoking and eating fruits, cakes, and confections, &c.” 

Fast of Ramazan, — The month of Ramazan is, by the goodness of the 
Highest, that of the Musulnian fast. The faithful scrupulously observe this 
fast from the appearance of the new moon till it be replaced by another. 
Those to whom God has given plenty fail not to keep a small collation ready 
for the moment when the fast ends ; consisting of sherbet of sugar and rose 
water, almonds, pistacchio nuts, and dates cut in pieces, or light food pre- 
pared with milk. They first eat of this collation, and after take their repast ; 
then they sleep, but are careful to rise at the last hour of the night to take 
some food again. 

The 21st of the month is the commemoration of the martyrdom of the 
great saint Ali. All those who desire to testify a melancholy respect to this 
chosen of God assemble to hear the circumstantial narrative of the unhappy 
event, and to sing the funereal hymn designed to preserve the memory of it. 
Profound reflexion presides at the meeting ; tears flow copiously from every 
eye and deep sighs are drawn from every heart.”f 

Yeed Fitr, — “ Throughout the whole Mohammedan world, the first of the 

month Shawal is dedicated to the Yeed Fitr , or breaking up of the 

festival specifically called Yeed, ‘ festival.’ After the prayer called doogana (a 
prayer accompanied by two inclinations of the body), the faithful mutually 
congratulate each other, join in splendid parties, and give a loose to joy 
and gaiety. Each pays and receives visits ; but congratulations to persons of 
rank must be accompanied by presents.” It is superfluous to give any details 
respecting this festival, which is described in many works. Its Turkish name 
is beyram^ which also signifies ‘ festival.’ 

The Festivals of Zee-cada and Zee-hijja, — ^The Khalee and Yeed Kurban 
are common to all the Mohammedan world, and are well known. 

The Yeed Gadeer, ‘ Festival of the Pond,* which is only celebrated hy the 
Imamians, is a grand festival on the 18th of the month Zee-hijja, ** in comme- 
moration of the express declaration made by Mahomet, by order of God, that 
Ali, emir of the believers, king of holiness, should be his successor. As the 
name of the place where this happened wae Gadeer Khoom, the festival is 

• CoucludcU from 1 >. S8. f Bara Masa, p. 74 . 
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called Gadeer, Whosoever rejoices on that day shall deserve to set his foot 
in the kingdom of eternity.”* 

Festival of Salnr Masood Gazi ,\ — " The tombs of Rajab Salar and Salar 
Masood, surnamed Gazi^ i, e, * the warrior,’ are at Baroach. It is said that 
Rajab Salar was the brother of the Pathan Sultan of Dehli, Togluc Shah ; but 
there is some dispute in respect to Salar Masood Gazi, Some say that he was 
a Seyud, or descendant of Mahomet by Husseyn, and that independent of 
this, he was a very near relation of Sultan Mahmood, the Gaznevide. Others 
say that he was a Pathan (or Afghan). Whatever be the fact, he suffered 
martyrdom, and his tomb is a place whither a prodigious number of people 
resort. Once a year, especially, pilgrims come in bodies from the most remote 
parts. Some of them, commonly merchants of inferior rank, leave their town 
or village provided with lances decorated with red flags, and having at their 
head musicians singing and playing on tambours. One individual, of the oil 
merchant caste, living at Radoli, used to send every year to the tomb of the 
saint a bed, a chair, and other articles necessary for a marriage ceremony, 
convinced that Masood Gazi annually renews his nuptials, he having been 
killed on his wedding day. This custom, which has long existed in this per* 
son’s famil}^, subsists to the present day. Around the chapel which encloses 
the shrine of Masood Gazi, aro a number of trees, where the fanatics hang 
themselves with ropes, by the hands, feet, or neck, convinced that these vain 
acts of penitence will enable them to obtain whatever they desire. The men 

(of the lower order) name this personage J Gajna doolka, * felicity 

of the married and the women, Salar Chinala^ * Salar the Liber* 

tine.’ The reason of these denominations is that a woman who enters this 
chapel faints away there, and foolishly imagines that this happens from the 
saint having sucked her. The fact is, that an intense glare of light shines in 
the upper part of the shrine ; that the chapel is extremely small, and the 
entrance very narrow, and that there is a continual pressure of people entering 
and retiring ; there, consequently, prevails a suffocating heat in the tomb, so 
that those who enter arc covered with perspiration. The women, being weaker 
than the men, soon find themselves so reduced that they faint away. AH that 
is asserted beyond this is mere falsehood and imposture.’’^: 

The preceding statement proves that Salar Masood Gazi, otherwise called 
Gazi Meean § is the only personage, of the two bearing specially the title of 
Salar (a Persian word, signifying ‘ chief,’ or ‘ captain ’), who is reputed a 
saint. Two different terms are employed in the text to express the respective 

tombs of these personages. for the former ; J for the latter : the 

last term is applied exclusively to the tomb of a saint; the other designates 
the sepulchres of personages who are not objects of |)ublic veneration, thereby 
denoting that Rajab Salar was not considered as a saint. 

Afsos gives us, along with the most authentic legend respecting Salar, the 
reason of the denomination ** nuptial,” which his festival bears, the descrip- 
tion of the Hindu penances to which devotees submit before the tomb of the 
saint, and he explains satisfactorily the accidents which happen in the chapel 
where the shrine is. The learned and justly celebrated Mr. H. H. Wilson 

states that the ceremony is called meean caShadi^ 

* Bara Man, p. 89- t In the month of Jeth (May-Junc). t Araawfri^JliahJU, pp. 4G, 47- 

I > msemn Is a title of honour, c<iuivalcsit to Mr. It is also a term of eiiclearment. 
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that is * the marriage of Gazi and he thinks that is here a cor- 
ruption of the word Shahadat^ * martyr/* I cannot admit this 

conjecture. In the first place, the word does not occur in the Hindu- 

stani works which have supplied me with the materials of this memoir; but 
its synonyms and , which have no affinity with ; in the 

second place, this legend has nothing ridiculous in it, and does not require 
that we should have recourse to conjecture to explain it. 

Fetiival of the Beera, or of Khaja Khizr, — Khaja Khizr is a personage 
respecting whom the opinions of orientals vary. Many consider him the same 
as Phincas, the grandson of Aaron ; others say that he is the prophet Elias, f 
and, lastly, the Turks confound him with Saint George. In order to reconcile 
these conflicting opinions, some ^allege that the same soul has animated three 
different persons. Whatever be the fact, Khizr, according to the Musulmans^ 
discovered the source of the Water of Life, of which he is the guardian. 

The Musulmans of India believe, besides, that he was well skilled in divi- 
nation ; whence they call khabar-i-Khizrecy ‘ news of Khizr,* such 

intelligence as is divined, as, for example, when the public comprehends the 
intentions of the government. They consider him also as the patron of waters, 
and celebrate in his honour a festival, of which the following account is given 
by Jawan.J 

“ In the month of Bhadoon, all whose wishes have been fulfilled, make it a 
point of duty to set afloat the boat jU , in honour of Khajr Khizr, and to 
make offerings to this holy personage, according to their means, consisting of 
milk and bruised grain. On every Friday, and in some places on every Thurs- 
day, in the month in question, the devotees having prepared the beera , 
carry it at night to the bank of the river, with many ceremonies. There, 
great and small, having lighted lamps and tapers, make their respective obla- 
tions, whilst a number of swimmers together jointly push the raft into the 
middle of the river.” 

There are two sorts of boats or rafts which are launched into the river in 
honour of Khizr, which are named bcera,§ The large, designated also under 

the generic name of navis), which is launched annually with pomp at 

the festival of Khizr ; and the small, which every Musulman considers it a 
duty to set afloat on the rivers, on the Fridays in the month of Bhadoon, after 
placing one or more lamps in them, flowers, &c., which, at a distance, have 
a pretty effect. These little heeras are commonly of earth; they are seen by 
hundreds on the rivers of India, at the period in question. 

Travellers inform us that the natives of the Maidive Islands, who profess 
the Mahomedan religion, launch every year a little vessel laden with perfumes, 
gum, and odoriferous flowers, and leave it to the mercy of the winds and 
waves, as an offering to the god of the sca.|| There can be no doubt that this 
god of the sea is Khizr, the patron of the waters. 

Festival (f Goga, — “ The Musulmans are all much devoted to Goga, whom 

• See Atiat, Joum,t vol. iv. N.S. p. 75. 

t In the fAtxhah of this holy penonage, he Is designated as ** Khaja Khizr, the illustrious Elias.** 

^ Barah Masa, p. 62. 

{ This word is employed in the sense of • boat/ by the gypsies, or Bohemians, whose language 
appears to be derived from the Hindustani.— See Tr.ms. R. As. Soc. vol. ii. p. .*'>10. 

I Hamilton's East-lndiaOazcttecr, vol. ii. p. l!)2. 
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they otherwise call Zahir pir. Thej^ dedicate themselves to him heart and 
soul, and subject themselves on his account to sundry acts of humility. 
During the month of Bhadoon, with the view of celebrating his festival, they 
run about the streets, armed with pikes, playing on difierent musical instru- 
ments, and celebrating by their songs the praises of the saint. These proces- 
sions last a month. At the end of this space of time, assembling together, 
they fix all their pikes in the same spot. On that day, they hold a grand fair, 
which is remarkable for amusements of all kinds and curious sights. I have 
heard say that the tomb of this holy personage is in the Dooab : the custom 
of which I speak, however, is dispersed throughout.”# 

Saints of Mohammedan India, who have not special Festivals. 

Abd-alcadir, — This holy personage, surnamed Gaus-ul-azam^ * the Grand 
Contemplative,’ was born, according to Asfos, at Jeel, near Bagdad, in 471 
(A. D. 1078-711)* and received the mantle of religious initiation at the hands of 
Sheikh Abn-seyud. He was endowed with great virtue, and had the gift of 
miracles. He received the name of Sheikh on account of his knowledge and 
virtue. He lived upwards of 90 (solar) years, and set out on the journey of 
immortality in 571 (A.D. 1175-70.) He has written several celebrated mysti- 
cal works. A commentary upon one of his mystical treatises, in the Hindus- 
tani dialect of the Deccan, is extant. 

Sarwar . — “ Sultan Sarwar, son of the Scyud Zain-ul-abadin, devoted him- 
self, from a tender age, to piety and abstinence; thus, when he was a youth, he 
had acquired a great purity of heart. Being obliged to fight in the town of the 
Baloochcs against a troop of idolaters, he perished as a martyr with his brother. 
His wife died of grief, and a young son followed them to the tomb; so that 
they were all buried in the same sepulchre, which is called the Tomb of the 
Martyr. 

“ It is saitl that a merchant being on his way from Candahar to Mooltan, 
when he came near the tomb of Sarwar his camel broke his foot. Perplexed 
to think how he should be able to convey the animal’s burthen, he put up 
prayers to (Jod on the tomb of the saint, when suddenly the camel’s foot got 
well. The grateful merchant made an oblation instantly, and reloading his 
camel, went his way. The news of the event soon spread, and in consequence 
the tomb of Sarwar became a place of pilgrimage. It is stated, among other 
cures, that a blind man, a leper, and an impotent man, who went there and 
were, by the grace of God, healed of their iniirmities. These miraculous cures 
gave increased confiilcnce in Sarwar, and at the beginning of winter persons 
flock from all quarters, and from a great distance, to deposit numerous offer- 
ings in his tomb. At twelve cos from Sialkot, in the province of Lahore, is a 
place called Dhonakal, which is consecrated to Sultan Salcrf.” 

Dariaec. — “ Shah Shems-uddin Dariace, renowned for the wonders he has 
performed, is buried at Dapal-dal, in the province of Lahore. Amongst other 
miracles attributed to him, it is related that a Hindu named Dapali, very fer- 
vent in his religion, although a disciple of Dariaec, requested permission of him 
to go and bathe in the Ganges with those of his own faith. The saint recom- 
mended him to suspend this request till the day fixed for his religious bathing. 
Dapali did so. ‘ Shut your eyes,’ then, said Dariaee to him. He shut them 
and found himself instantly on the banks of the Ganges, where, joining his re- 
latives and friends, he bathed with them. Having opened his eyes, he found 

* Borah Masot p. 64 . This is the only work amongst those I have been able to consult, in which 
mention is made of Goga. 


t Araeeih-i-Mahfih pp. 166. 184 . 
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himself in company with his spiritual guide, which surprised him extremely. 
When his fellow Hindus returned home and found him already arrived, they 
supposed he had gone off before them ; but when they learned the history of 
the transaction, they were plunged in the ocean of admiration. 

** This and other miracles have made the tomb of this saint a much-fre- 
quented place of pilgrimage down to the present time. Great and small, male 
and female, flock thither on Thursdays, especially those of the new moon, to 
make offerings. What is very singular, the keepers of the tomb of Dariaee 
are Hindus descended from Dapali. The Musulmans have endeavoured to 
take this office from them, but in vain, and this state of things continued till 
the time of Alumguir,”# 

Kutb~uddin , — This is one of the most celebrated and most venerated Miisul- 
man saints of India. He has given his name to the town of Kiitiib, where he 
is buried, and to the monument raised near it, known by the name of Kutb 
Minar, or minaret of Kntb. This superb and majestic edifice, celebrated inthe 
verse of several Hindu poets, is going fast to degradation. Near the shrine 
of Kutb arc some fine houses, forming a square, with a tank in the centre. 
The houses belong to the Sultan of Derhi and the princes of the royal family, 
who sometimes come on a visit of devotion to the tomb of the saint, lie was 
born in Ferghana, and had for his instructor the prophet Khizr, of whom men- 
tion has already been made. Having seen in a dream the saint Chishti, referred to 
in the early part of this memoir, he took him for his spiritual guide, and set out 
to join him at Delhi. Chishti had also received a divine intimation, and was 
prepared to receive Kutb. He died at Delhi, on the ^9th December 183^. 
His tomb is three cos from that city, and is frequented by pilgrims, attracted 
more by curiosity than devotion, as in the case of many of the shrines of 
Musulman India. 

Zakaria . — Sheikh Bahn-uddin Zakaria was born in the province of Mooltnn, 
A.D. 1 169-70. He applied himself early to spiritual studies, in which ho 
excelled. He travelled in Iran and Turan, and from Bagdad returned to 
Mooltan. It is said he formed a clo^ intimacy with Sheikh Farid-uddin Shakar- 
ganj. His death was miraculous. <.nthe7th September 1266, a pzV of Turan 
brought a sealed letter addressed to him, which he delivered to his son. The 
latter carried it to Zakaria, who, on reading it, died, A cry was raised in the 
house ; “ the friend is united to the friend.” The miracles of this holy per- 
sonage arc too numerous to detail. He was buried at Mooltan, where his 
tomb is a place of pilgrimage. 

Farid-uddin. — Farid-uddin Shakar Ganj, referred to in the preceding article, 
was born at Ghanawal, near Mooltan. After study and travel, he renounced 
all the pleasures of sense, and subjected himself to cruel mortification and 
painful acts of devotion. He died at Patun, A.D. 1268. ** Every one 

knows,” says Afsos, that by the effect of a look of Farid, some heaps of 

earth were changed into sugar. This is the reason of his surname of ^ 

Shakar Ganj^ or ‘ Treasure of Sugar,* which was given him in consequence. 

A few other saints are enumerated in the memoir, but their history contains 
nothing remarkable. 


« ArtMeth-i-Mahfih p.7A. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society . — A general meeting of the Society was held, 7th of 
January, 1832; the Right Honorable the Earl of Munster, Vice-President, in 
thp chair. 

The following donations were laid on the tabic, viz. 

From Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart., Vice-President R. A. S., Account 
of the Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca ; the Canton Miscellany, No. I. ; and 
a Purwana with the seal and signature of Warren Hastings, granted by him 
to Sir G. Leonard Staunton, to enable the latter to pass from Calcutta to 
Balasorc. 

Also, for the Museum, two specimens of the Joo-ce (Fr. Jouy), a species 
of talisman or ornament of good omen, which the Chinese are fond of placing 
in their chief apartments. The virtiie (Sir George remarks, in his note accom- 
panying the donation) seems to consist in the form^ as they are made indis- 
criminately of every variety of material and workmanship, according to the 
taste and wealth of the owner. The most splendid specimens ever seen by 
Sir George were those transmitted to the King of England from the Emperor 
of China by the hands of Lord Macartney and Lord Amherst, and which were 
pach formed of a single stone of a remarkable hardness and of a fine white 
colour. The larger of the two presented on this occasion to the Society, and 
which was given to Sir George by the Viceroy of Canton, is of the same size 
as those sent to the King, but is formed principally of wood, being inlaid with 
three pieces of the same precious mineral, and worth, in China, about £50 
sterling. 

The smallest of the two Joo^ces is made of silver, and has four characters 
engraven on it, which may be rendered Omen of good, and wishes accom- 
plished.” 

From the Baron Silvestre dc Sacy, his Grammaire Arahc, new edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

From the Chevalier J. Graberg de Hemsti, his ‘‘ Strictures on the Language 
of the Amazirgs, improperly called Berebbers Cor Berbers),” and ” An Account 
of the great Historical Work of Ibn Khaldun,” MS. 

From Sir Alexander Johnston, a Memoir on the Art of War, as practised 
among the Cingalese, from the earliest period of their history down to the 
year 1766, by Major Wahlfcrt, an officer in the Dutch service on the island of 
Ceylon. Major Wahlfert had received an excellent military education under 
the Austrian and Prussian governments, and had served in many of the most 
celebrated wars on the continent of Europe before he entered the Dutch ser- 
vice, and was sent to Ceylon with a view to assist the local government in the 
conduct of the war it was then carrying on against the Kandian government. 
His Memoir, besides giving a detailed account of the system of warfare fol- 
lowed by the Cingalese, institutes a comparison between it and that in which 
he had been educated in Europe. 

Other donations were announced from the Royal Astronomiad Societ}^, 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, George Vivian, Esq., C. MTarlane, 
Esq., Mr. J. Mitchell, &c. &c. 

T. Hyde Villiers, Esq. M. P., was elected a resident member of the Society ; 
John Sullivan, Esq. of the Madras Civil Service, a non-resident member; 
N.S.Vol. 7. No. 2f). U 
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their Excellencies M, Van Buren and H. Wheaton, foreign members; and 
Maharajah Kali Krishna Bahadur, of Calcutta, a corresponding member. 

A letter from the last-mentioned gentleman to the Committee of Corres- 
pondence of the Royal Asiatic Society was read. The writer commences by 
expressing his high opinion of the humanity and clemency of the British Go- 
vernment in India, and of its desire to promote the welfare and ha))piness of 
the natives of that country, by difUising the advantages of education among 
them : he next states his wish to enter into correspondence with the Society, 
to which end he has sent a copy of his collection of Moral Aphorisms, and Eng- 
lish translation of the Pooroos Punkhya^ and announces that he is engaged 
in a translation iqto Bengalee of Johnson’s Rasselasy and of another Sanscrit 
moral work into English : he concludes with a quotation and translation of 
some lines on the subject of eclipses from the Yotis Shastrd, an astronomical 
work in Sanscrit. 

A paper on the Jains of Gujerat and Marwar, by Lieut-Colonel Miles," of 
the Bombay Army, was read. 

This paper is the first of a series furnished upon this subject by Colonel 
Miles to the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and comprises an 
extract from a Persian work (the Mihrati Ahmudi), which appeared to the • 
Colonel to be a compendious, though in some parts rather inaccurate account 
of the Jains, and he therefore prefixed it to his own Memoir by way of in- 
troduction. 

The first class mentioned in this paper is that of the Sewras or Valis^ the^ 
Jaina priesthood. They live in celibacy, and employ their leisure in the cul- 
tivation of the sciences of medicine, astrology, and divinity. They worship 
the image of Parusnauth (except the Dhondia sect, which docs not worship 
Images). The first principle of their religion is the preservation of animal life ; 
they subsist on bread and water collected by begging under certain restrictions ; 
they do not allow of a creation of the world, nor do they admit a future 
state of punishments. Men of every caste and class arc admissible among the 
Sewras ; the order is divided into 84 guchas or sects. 

Next follows an account of the Srawacs, or Jain laity, of which the chief arc 
two tribes, called Oswal and Shcrmali; to which succeeds an exposition of the 
Jaina doctrines* and the paper concludes with a short notice of their scriptures. 

An account of a jdtra or fair at the Hotwells near Surat, by the late Dr. 
White, of Bombay, was begun to be read ; when the meeting w'as adjourned to 
the 21st. 

January 2lst, The general meeting of the Society was held this day at the 
usual hour. Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart., M. P., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

The following donations were presented, viz. 

From James Prinsep, Esq., the first part of his “ Benares Illustrated,” a 
aeries of views of the Holy City of the Hindus, executed in lithography. 

From the Royal Society, the Philosophical Transactions for 1830 and 1831, 
with the statutes, notices, &c. 

From the Rev. Dr. Mill, Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, two copies 
of the work entitled Christa Sangitd ; or, the Sacred History of our Saviour, 
in Sanscrit verse, in the style of the Puranas. , 

From Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod, a fragment of a very ancient in- 
scription on stone, in the ornamented kind of Devan^ari character, used by 
the Jains in former times ; brought from the temples of Baralli at the falls of 
the Chumbul in the Oopa'maly or Highlands of Mewar. The inscription. 
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which is metrical, and originally consisted of ten stanzas, appears to have 
commemorated the piety of some monarch, who repaired certain temples with 
the spoils taken from his vanquished foes. The date is supposed to be Samvat 
981, or A.D. 925. 

From Lieutenant-Colonel W. M, G. Colcbrooke, a model of the palanquin 
and attendants of an Adikar of Ceylon ; also models of difierciit natives of 
Ceylon, of various professions and castes, to the number of twenty-one* 
These models are carved in wood, and are appropriately coloured. 

From Sir A. Johnston, drawings by a Buddhist priest of the Buddha temple, 
and ruins of the ancient Hindoo pagoda and Choultry, alDewunder, or, as it is 
called in the charts, Duiulcr Head, the southernmost point of the island of 
Ceylon, which. was^ in former times, the place of pilgrimage for Hindoos from 
all parts of India, and was looked upon with ns much reverence as the island 
of liamisseram now is, being looked upon as the most southern spot to which 
the knowledge of the Hindu religion extended. 

Other donations were laid on the table from the Chevalier Graberg d’Hemso, 
M. Garcin de Tassy, the Societc d’llistoire Naturellc of the Mauritius, the 
editor of the Athenmum, &c. &c. 

Honoratus Leigh Thomas, Esq., F.ll.S., having made his payments and 
signed the obligation-book, was admitted a member of the society. 

Nathaniel Bland, jun.. Esq., Alexander Finlay, Esep, and Captain Thomas 
Abercromby Trant, were elected resident members of the society. 

The reading of the late Dr. White’s account of the jdlra^ near Surat, was 
concluded. 

The hot wells, with a view to bathe, in which from 100,000 to 200,000 
persons annually assemble at the full moon of Chaitra, are situated at the foot 
of the hills, about 50 miles in a south-easterly direction from Surat, near a 
village culled Anuval. 

It is only at the particular time above mentioned (which in the year 1810, 
when Dr. White visited it, fell on the 19th of April), as the Brahmins affirm, 
that the water is miraculously cooled, sufficiently to allow of the devotees 
enjoying its benefits by bathing in it; though, as Dr. White found upon that 
occasion, it is if anything hotter on the day of the full moon than on cither of 
the two preceding days. In the Brahman Kunda, or tank, which is faced with 
stone and measures about 40 feet by .30, the thermometer stood at lll°Fahr. j 
but on one side of this was a small wooden enclosure containing the principal 
spring, and here it rose to 115®; the average depth of the tank was 3 feet. 
About 30 yards distance w as the Dhera Kuud, measuring about 10 feet by 14, 
and in this the heat was 130®, which prevents the visitors from making use of 
it as a bath. 

These springs are related in the Scanda Purana to have been produced by 
llama as a substitute for the sacred water of the Ganges, while he was in 
pursuit of his wife Sita, who had been carried away by the demon Rawan. 

It is to this circumstance that the hot wells owe the religious veneration in 
which they arc held by the Hindoos. Dr. White’s paper also contains an 
account of the particular tribe of Brahmins inhabiting the vicinity oi* the wells, 
and of the ceremonies observed at the yd^ra. 

The reading of the Chevalier Graberg D’Hcmso’s account of the history of 
the Berbers, by Ibn Khaldun, was commenced. 

The meeting was adjourned to the 4th of February, 

• " ^ 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta,-^ Physical At a meeting held on the 8th 
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June, G. Swinton, Esq. in the chair, a paper was read “ On the Sandstone of 
India,” by the Rev. R. Everest. 

Geologists in India have generally considered this rock as identical with the 
new red sandstone of England, from its comprehending beds of marls and 
grits, from its saliferous springs, and from its horizontal and unconformable 
stratification : Mr. E. argues that these characters are but imperfectly made 
out, and in themselves are not decisive of the question ; the new and old 
sandstones of England are, in many cases, only distinguishable through the 
intervention of well-developed groups of the carboniferous series, and such 
ought to be pointed out either above or below the Indian sandstone before a 
definite name be adopted. The limestone associated with it in Biindelkhund, 
and called lias by Captain Franklin, wants the chief attribute of that forma- 
tion, fossil remains :~beds of gypsum and rock-salt are also absent, for the 
brackish springs of Hindoostan cannot be said to prove the existence of the 
latter. Mr. E. thinks that some arguments tend to assign this rock an earlier 
place than the new red its frequent association with primitive and transi- 
tion rocks — its containing coals-^its frequent passage into gneiss and quartz — 
its interstratification with clay slate — and lastly, the great rarity or entire ab- 
sence of organic remains in the blue limestone which rests upon it. He agrees 
with Captain F. in supposing the detached sandstones of Ramghur and Burd- 
wan to be portions of the same formation, which extends as far as Rajmahal. 
Under the imperfect state of our acquaintance with it, Mr. E. suggests that 
the general name of " the great sandstone or red sandstone of India,” should 
be adopted for its designation. 

A notice by Captain Herbert was next read On the llimmalayati Fossil 
Remains,” explaining in general terms the structure of that great mountainous 
range, and the circumstances of the discoveries in fossil mineralogy made 
therein during the last few years. 

Captain S. Webb is believed to be the first who noticed, geologicall}^ the 
fossil bones sold by the natives under the name of bijli ka liar : during his 
survey of the hills he made a collection of them, which are mentioned in 
Buckland’s Reliqui<B Diluviana:, Mr. Traill, commissioner, also took a large 
collection to Europe ; among them was a cranium apparently of a deer or goat, 
lined with crystals of calcareous spar. The museum of the Asiatic Society 
has not been favoured with any of these interesting products of Indian re- 
search. 

In the department of fossil shells, however, it is indebted to Dr. Gerard for 
a small, but very interesting, series : the shells brought by the hill people for 
sale consisted mostly of ammonites and belemnites, and, as well as the bones 
abovementioned^ were evidently picked up in the beds of torrents. 

But Captain G. found the parent rock whence these rolled specimens were 
derived, along with a multitude of others whose texture would not have 
endured the rough handling of mountain streams. The circumstance of the 
great elevation at which they are found merely proves that the upheaving of 
this vast mountain-ridge has taken place subsequent to their deposition, whe- 
ther they btf supposed to belong to the secondary or tertiary formation, a point 
yet undetermined. Dr. Gerard has not hitherto discovered any fossil bones 
in situ -Co/. Gov, Gaz, 

At a meeting of the physical classr of this society on the 10th August, a 
paper was read on the fossils of the Burdwan coal strata, by Dr- Falconer, 
acting superintendent of the botanical garden at SeharanpCtr. 
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Dr. Falconer’s examination has led to the following results : 1 . The identity 
of the coal deposits at Raniganj and Gumia, from the close similarity of the 
fossil reeds discovered in each : 2. The recognition of a fern described by 
Brogniart, under the name of Glossopteru Broioniana^ which has no type in the 
existing Flora oi India : 3. The occurrence of plants in great abundance in the 
Indian coal strata, which have not been found in any European bason, but 
some of which are met with in New Holland ; and 4. The existence also of 
many other fossils congenerous with those of the coal measures of Europe : of 
the last he particularizes some varieties of monocotyledonous leaves, and a 
species of fern designated, by Brogiliart, as the Cyclof>teru. Dr. Falconer 
observes that the coal, or rather lignite, of the Himmalaya is altogether a 
different formation, and probably much more recent than the coal of the 
Burdwan district. It contains no fossil impressions of reeds, &c. ; it is found 
in insulated masses and thin seams in the sandy grit on the south flank of the 
Dcra Dun Valley. 

An analysis of the specimen of graphite, or plumbago, from Ceylon, was 
communicated by the secretary. This mineral exists in very great abundance 
on the island, and has, within the last four or five years, been exported to 
England as a commercial product : it belongs to the variety entitled scaly or 
micaceous graphite, and is evidently of crystalline structure : it is found in 
small lumps of an inch or so in size, the fibrous tissue being apparently broken 
oft' by siliceous veins at short intervals. The specific gravity, after separation 
of air from its pores, is 2*37, while that of Captain Herbert’s Ilimmaluyan 
graphite, examined by Doctor Abel, was only 2.27. 

The composition of this and of some other varieties of the same mineral, 
tried for the purpose of comparison, was as follows : 

(!arbuxct Earthy 
of Iron. Impurity. 


Ceylon Graphite 68 82 

lliminalayan ditto 77 22 

English pounded black-lead 63 50 

Borrowdale scctile graphite 50 50 


With ten per cent, sul- 
phurct bisinutli, &c. 


The specific gravity of the last mineral was 3*16, shewing it to be conta- 
minated with foreign metallic matter, as the analysis proved : another speci- 
men of Borrowdale graphite of spec. grav. 1*4 contained only 15 per cent, 
of earthy impurity. The Ceylon nodules, if freed from the siliceous particles 
adhering to them, would probably approach more nearly to a state of purity 
than any other species ; the crystals arc difficult of pulverization, from their 
softness and flexibility. 

An examination of several varieties of Indian coal, was also laid before the 
society. 

The coals of this country differ principally from those of Europe, in the 
quantity of earthy ash which they leave behind on burning, and which, in the 
best English pitcoal, docs not exceed one or, two per cent. 

The following table comprehends the results noticed in the paper : 


Volatile 

Name. Sp. gr. matter. Charcoal AbIi. 

English pitcoal ; 1*273 25 73 2 

Burdwan 1*334 40 4G 14 

Manipur 1-361 39 50 11 

Ditto Lignite 1*276 54 43 3 

Hoshiingabad — 37 58 15 
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VolaUIe 

Name. Sp. gr. matter. Charcoal Ash. 

Wardanala anUiracite. 1‘457 44 S4 522 

Baghclpijr 1*540 32 40 28 

Sohagpur. 25 29 46 

Himmalayan coal 1*343 51 40 9 

Ditto Lignite 1*451 5G 38 6 

Cliinese glance coal.... 1*282 7 91 2 

Ditto earthy, dull 1*888 7 79 14 


That specific gravity affords a good criterion oF the quality of a coal, is 
evident from the above table : the great density of one of the Himmalayan 
lignites, however, offers an exception to the rule; and it is more curious 
because of the large quantity of volatile and little of earthy matter which it 
contains ; the volatile matter, however, included a large proportion of water. 
The Chinese coal contains very little volatile matter, and consequently burns 
slowly and without flame; it is therefore unfit for steam-engines, but it seems 
well adapted for purposes to which coke would be applied. — Cal. Gov. Gaz. 

Medical afid Physical Society of Calculta . — At the meeting of July 2d, Mr. 
Cameron’s report on Vaccination ; Mr. Henderson’s statement respecting 
cholera on board the H.C. ship Berwickshire, in the harbour of Bombay ; and 
Dr. Tyler’s communication on a diseased condition of barley, were read and 
discussed by the meeting. 

Mr. Cameron commences his report with the remark, that the state of vacci- 
nation has continued stationary for some years in Bengal, and that it meets with 
exactly the same obstacles as those mentioned by Dr. Shoolbred as far back as 
1B05, and arising principally from the jealousy and machinations of the tika- 
dars, or small-pox inoculators. Notwithstanding these prejudices, however, 
Mr. Cameron testifies that vaccination still maintains its ground, and many res- 
pectable natives in Calcutta have their children regularly vaccinated, and great 
numbers of the lower classes are daily vaccinated by the vaccinators attached 
to the department ; and of late, he thinks, they shew a greater disposition to 
avail themselves of the antidote than formerly ; owing, probably, to the greater 
prevalence of small-pox, of which disease they have a very great horror In 
consequence of the great prevalence of small-pox at many of the stations under 
this presidency, for upwards of twelve months, at Mr. Cameron’s suggestion, 
a letter was addressed to the different superintending surgeons by the Medical 
Board, calling upon them to furnish information on the subject, and desiring to 
know if small-pox had supervened on vaccination, and to what extent. In the 
replies received, although the disease prevailed epidemically, not one ease is 
mentioned of genuine small-pox occurring after vaccination. In many cases 
there had been previously vaccinated, a modified disease shewed itself at Several 
stations, which went through its course mildly, and disappeared iti a few days : 
thus shewing that, although vaccination is not entirely a preventive against 
small-pox, in those cases where it does occur the disease is comparatively 
mild, passing off without leaving those dreadful consequences which generally 
follow an aggravated attack of small-pox. We are therefore (urges Mr. C.) 
fully warranted in asserting, that vaccine inoculation still maintains its ground. 

With the view of conquering the prejudices of the natives on the subject of 
vaccination, Mr. C. adverts to the fact of*Government having directed that 
native doctors, educated at the Medical Institution, so ably presided over by 
the late Dr. Breton, should be instructed in vaccination, and sent to out-sta- 
tions, where the natives had previously no means of availing themselves of this 
blessing. He bears gratifying testimony to the result of this experiment with 
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respect to the native doctor sent to Miinneeporc. The vaccine vesicle, as it 
now exists in India, has been repeatedly compared by Mr. Cameron, throughout 
all its stages, with the plates of Dr. Jenner and Dr. Willan, and they corres- 
pond, he thinks, in every essential particular. 

With respect to Mr. Henderson’s statement on cholera at Bombay, it is 
premised that the H.C.S. Berwickshirey with a crew of 150 of the ordinary 
age, a larger proportion than usual of whom had not before crossed the equator, 
anchored in Bombay harbour on the 5th June 1830, with a cargo almost 
wholly consisting of coals and cases of militar}^ stores. Her passage had been 
favourable, and there were only five men on the sick list. From the 5th to 
the 1 0th the work on board was very light. The weather during that interval 
was always sultry, particularly on the 6th and J)th. For several days before 
the arrival of the ship the weather had been cloudless, and the thermometer 
and barometer nearly steady, the fonner at 84®,' and the latter at 29*90 
inches, and from the day of arrival until the 10th, the thermometer had indi- 
cated a gradual rise of 3®, and the barometer a corresponding fall of 0*11 of 
an inch. As soon as the ship arrived in the harbour, the crew were put on 
fresh provisions as usual, and on the 7th water was procured from a well be- 
longing to Jeuisetjee Jejeebhoy, and conveyed from it to the casks in the 
boats by bhcestics in their skin bags. This well has the character of retaining 
water longer than most others in the dry seasons. By most of those examined, 
it has been described as thick and discoloured, by some as being slimy, and 
others observed animalcuhc in it. 

On the 6th and 9th, both sultry days, there were squalls from the N.E., 
accompanied with thunder and lightning, and a little rain. The squall which 
occurred on the 9th has been described, by all who were questioned regarding 
it, as being accompanied with a chilly blast of air from the N.£. for about ten 
minutes, and followed by a hot air or wind from the same quarter. Some of 
those who were examined saw nothing very remarkable in the s(]uall, while 
others remarked at the time a peculiar lurid a{)j)earuncc in the sky, and des- 
cribe the alternations of the hot and cold blasts as being very sudden and 
uncommon. Some even remarked a peculiar unpleasant smell to accompany 
the N.E. wind. At this time many of the crew were seated on the forecastle, 
but they speedily went below on the first appearance of rain with the scjuall, 
while, at the same time, the ports of the gun-dccks were dropped or half- 
closed.” 

About midnight of the 9th, the first man was taken ill while sleeping in his 
hammock near the forepart of the ship. “ Some hours elapsed before a second 
case occurred, and only six cases of the disease had occurred before four p.m. 
of the 10th. . From that time, during the night of the 10th and until noon of 
the 11th, they were increasing very fast.” The surgeons of the other ships 
had lent their aid during the night, and when the healthy were removed to 
Butcher's Island, and the sick to the General Hospital, eleven men had died 
and about thirty had the disease. Many were attacked in their hammocks, 
several while sitting at light work on the 'poop, some when .attending on their 
comrades; and there seems to have been no exemption from the attack from 
any situation or employment. Of two men who went on shore immediately 
after the squall of the 9th, in perfect health, one was seized with cholera, and 
died on shore. Of three men who went on shore on the morning of the lOtb, 
and returned to the ship in the evening, two were attacked and died on board. 
During the night of the 10th few or none of the men who were well went to 
their hammocks, partly from the number of sick who were hanging up, partly 
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from the number required to wait on their comrades ; but principally from a 
^ead which the men had to go below, which induced many of them, as 
appears, to prefer walking the uppermost deck great part of the night in a 
dejected state. After the removal of the crew to Butcher*s Island, thirteen 
were taken ill on the 11th, five on the 12th, two on the 14th, two on the 16tli, 
and two on the 18th, which last were cases of relapse. The monsoon rains 
set in on the 16th. Of the whole crew, ninety-four men were taken more or 
less ill, fifteen died on board, sixteen in the hospital, and seven on the island. 
It appears that several of the crew of the Berwickshire were in the practice of 
squeezing green limes into the shore-water which they drank. Many, however, 
were attacked who did not adopt this practice. Though the heat in the hold 
was, to the feelings, greater than on deck, the proportion of deaths among 
those who worked in the hold was two in ten less than among the rest of the 
crew. The sail-makers and quarter-masters, employed at sedentary work 
under the awning of the poop, sufiered more severely than other parts of the 
crew. Some of those who recovered described their illness to have commenced 
with panic at the havoc the disease was making. It did not appear that any 
unusal state of the atmosphere was perceptible for some days before the ship 
made the harbour, that the men were in the habit of sleeping on deck, or that 
they got out in any of the squalls while in the harbour. It did not appear that 
the sufferers had indulged themselves to an unusual extent in fruit or water. 
Nothing in the investigation could lead Mr. Henderson in the least to suspect 
the presence of contagion. 

If the epidemic on this occasion was not dependent on a peculiar state of 
the atmosphere, it was, Mr. H. thinks, increased at that particular time by the 
meteoric changes which occurred nearly simultaneously with the attack, and 
which were attendant on the setting-in of the S.W. monsoon from the 6tii to 
the 10th. “ The first shower of rain falling at the end of May, on the dead 
animal and vegetable matter accumulated throughout the dry season, and the 
rapid decay of marine animal and vegetable matters thrown by the prevailing 
winds on the N.W. coast of the island, and which is at that season very appa- 
rent to the senses, may be considered as co-existent with an increase of cholera 
in Bombay at that particular time.” The prophylactic precautions in cholera 
must be of a very general nature. Among others, Mr. H. recommends the 
avoiding all sources of debility or over-excitement. There should be a proper 
regulation of the diet, drink, and clothing. This will consist in attention to 
the quality of the food brought to the ship ; in the suppression or restriction of 
the use of fruits ; in the filtration of water ; and in the use of woollen clothing 
as much as possible. 

With respect to the disease affecting barley crops in this country. Dr. Tytler 
states that, in the upper provinces it is named lera, and that it annually des- 
troys an immense quantity of the grain. The diseased substance he deems an 
organized body, which is demonstrated by its making its appearance in the 
earliest stage of the grain’s growth, and gradually increasing in size till the ear 
is fully formed, and filled with this black matter. This substance is very poi- 
sonous, as was proved last year by the circumstance of some chickens, which 
accidently devoured a few ears, all dying in about twenty-four hours afterwards. 
Between the standard of sound grain and that of the extreme disease, which 
the drawing forwarded by Dr. Tytler represents, there are, he states, many 
shades or degrees of distemperature, in ail of which the diseased grmn is liable 
to produce a deleterious effect upon the animal system. The cause of this dis- 
* ti^mpeniture is wholly unknown. 
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Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Calcuttar^Ki a special meeting of 
this society, on the 19th August, a paper was read by Mr. Piddington, on 
the artificial production of new varieties of cotton, which is carious, and may 
prove very important, as his experiments are believed to be the first of the 
kind. He says that, it being well-known that no one of the different varieties 
of cotton combines in itself all the qualities which both the planter and the 
manufacturer would desire ; the Sea Island not being exempt from the objec- 
tion, for it will not thrive unless near the sea. Others again, though fine, 
and easily cleaned, are but poor bearers, and one of the finest and best 
bearing cottons, the Manilla, is so excessively adherent to the seed, that the 
cost and loss by staining, while cleaning it, is a serious charge on its 
production. 

It occurred to Mr. Piddington, that it might be possible to produce new 
varieties, by adopting the plan so successfully pursued by Mr. Knight (President 
of the London Horticultural Society), with the pea ; that is, impregnating the 
pistil of one sort, with the pollen from the anthers of another; and after two 
years of trial, he had succeeded in making a crop between the Sea Island and 
the Bourbon cottons, in which his object was to attain the perfectly smooth 
seed and fine staple of the one, united to the hardness and plentiful bearing 
of the other. The first of these objects, Mr. P. thinks, has been attained, 
while he is somewhat doubtful of his success in the second, perhaps, owing to 
a peculiarly unfavourable season for cotton. Should this plan eventually 
prove successful, it seems to open a wide field for the improvement of our 
cottons, as the planter might then breed for himself the roost desirable 
variety. — Ibid. 

Academy of Sciences, Paris. — At the sitting of the l7th January, after some 
interesting notices by M. Roget, on the Geology of the Vicinity of Algiers 
had been read, a communication by Mr. Warden, detailing the discovery of 
certain new islands in the Pacific by the American schooner, the Antarctic, 
was read. 

This vessel sailed from New York for the South Seas, in 1829, made New 
Zealand, and then shaped her course to Manilla. During the latter of these 
expeditions, she fell in with a group of six islands, which are not laid down 
in any charts; the discovery was made on the 23d of February 1830, and the 
captain baptized them hy the name of “ Wcsterficld’s Group.” On the fol- 
lowing morning, he fell in with a series of other new islands, extending seventy- 
five miles from north to south-east; these he denominated " DcBerght’s 
Group.*’ Again, on the 25th of the same month, he came in sight of some 
unknown land, app;irently covered with coco-trees, and christened it ” Living- 
ston.” Captain Morell reached Manilla on the 9th of March, and thence, 
after a stay of eight days, steered for the Fejee Islands. On the 23d of May 
became in sight of six small islands, separated by narrow straits, and covered 
with luxuriant vegetation. Here several of the natives came on board; they 
were of black complexion, tall stature, and seemed sharp of intellect. A forge 
having been landed for the purpose' of doing some repairs, they took to 
pilfipring the tools ; some were laid hold of and conve}’ed to the ship ; a fate 
which also befel one of their chiefs. It appears, however, that the whole of 
them escaped during the night, j)y swimming on shore. Naturally apprehen- , 
five of retaliation, a much greater number of men were disembarked the next 
morning ; their fears were well-founded : indeed, they were so promptly and 
fatally realized, that out of the one-and-twenty who had landed, five only 
N.S.VoiiT. No.26. X 
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succeeded in regaining the ship. The whole of the remainder, with one 
solitary e>:ception, were massacred on the spot. This calamitous event com- 
pelled Captain Morell to return to Manilla, and re|)lace his loss by engaging 
fresh sailors. Having accomplished* this object, he made his way back to what 
he justly brands as the Island of Massacre, which he reached on the l«lth of 
September. Even before the vessel could come to an anchor, the natives 
sallied out to attack her in their canoes; but a well-directed fire put them at 
once to the rout. A short time afterwards a small canoe put off from the 
shore, and the schooner’s crew were delighted to discover one of their lost 
messmates on board of it. This man, named Shaw, made his escape to the 
woods, whilst the savages were slaughtering his corn|)anions ; he lived there 
for a fortnight on coco- nuts, but, having been discovereil by the islanders, was 
treated with great cruelty. They at length consented to sj)are his life, and 
employed him in making knives out of the iron which they had captured at the 
lime the Antarctic met with her disaster. During his stay he ascertained that 
the whole of the islanils, of which this group is composed, are subject to the 
dominion of a single chief, on whom the chiefs of each distinct island are 
dependent, and that these chiefs themselves arc lords over others of inferior 
degree. lie was unable to discover the slightest trace of religion amongst 
these barbarians. It is an extraordinary custom with them, if Shaw w.as not 
<leceived, that they put all their children to death, except tho ie of the chief 
of the island, His conclusion, however, rests upon the solitary fact, that he 
did not sec any other chiUIrcn hut the chief’s during his captivity. 

As Captain Morell is about to publish a narrative of liis voyage, we trust that 
he will supply an important omission, with w'hii h the preceding remarks is 
chargeable, and designate the precise site of the islands which he has 
discovered. 

Academy of Alvdicinc, Paris. — At a recent sitting of the French academy of 
medicine, MM. Chiunberet and Allibert, mcnibers of the Warsaw medical com- 
mission, weiefrciiucnt : and upon being invited to give the meeting some account 
of the results of their ex|)cricnce, M. Chamberct rose and said, that he had.no 
doubt of the identity of the Polish and Indian cholera : that with regard to 
symptomatology^ the most striking circumstances were the epigastric anxiety, 
the excessive and multiplied discharges from the stomach and bowels, the 
cramps, the sinking of the features, The disease, he continued, suddenly 
attacked those who were apparently in the most perfect health. On the 
second or third day the nervous symptoms prevail : the patient is like one 
deadly seasick : he is in a state of idiotism. If, how ever, be gets over the 
fourth or fifth day, he will probably recover. 

The great predisposing cause, M. Cbainberet is of opinion, is a peculiar state 
of the atmosphere ; besides this, there are poverty, want of food, and fre- 
quently indigestion from surfeiting, which act as occasional causes. The Polish 
soldiers, who get their rations for three or four days at a time, gorge themselves 
on the first day, and thus expose themselves an easy prey to the disease. 

With regard to the morbid anatomy of cholera, M. Chamberet states that 
inflammation of the digestive tube is never absent cxce|)t when the malady has 
proved rapidly mortal. The mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines 
is lined with a pultaceous liquid, of a greyish colour, mixed with mucous and 
alimentary matters. The liver is spft ; and its membrane detachable with the 
greatest ease. The gall-bladder distended with a large quantity of greenish 
bile. The venous system is gorged with thick black blood ; the urinary bladder 
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generally empty and contracted^ sometimes to the size of a common nut ; the 
ineninges are generally injected; and a quantity of limpid, and sometimes 
bloody serum, isi contained by the arachnoid and rachidian menibrnnes. 

As to treatment, numerous have been the articles of medicine employed, but 
all of'thein apparently with equal sucecs.?. Calomel and nitrate of bismuth 
have been much lauded. Dr Leo put twenty-two patients on the nitrate, and 
twenty of them died. Tliirt}' were put on calomel, twelve of whom recovered, 
and the remaining ei«hteen died. But the apj>roved method adopted by the 
committee was this : bleeding, warm infusion, spirituous frictions, and sinapisms 
applied to a large portion of the surface of the body. 

And as to the question of contagion, the whole body of the Polish physicians 
reject the dortrine in toto. The disease, it is true, broke out at Warsaw on 
(he 10th of April, sifter a bloody engagement between the Poles and Russians; 
hut weeks and months hcf»)rc this, it has been ascertained that the cholera 
prevailed sporaclieally in the country. One physician, in particular, distinctly 
noted three fatal cases; there is at least, then, some uncertainty about its 
origin. But it is remarkable lliiit there were about a luindreil physicians, 
French, Riiglish, and German, employed about the sick in Warsaw, none of 
whom suirered from the cholera; ten of them even inoculated themselves with 
the blood of the choleric jiatients. Nor were the porters or nurses of the 
hospitals, nor the undertakers, less exempt from the disease than the phy- 
sicians. M. Cliamherct added, that he hud never seen cases that had been left 
totally destitute of medical aid ; but tlie physician-general had, and he affu ined 
that the mortality was not greater among them than among those who enjoyed 
medical assistance; and that mortality was, probably, on the whole, about fifty 
per cent. 

A letter from M. Joniard, dated Alexandria, Nov. 18, has been communi- 
cated to the Paris Academy of Medicine, which gives some interesting parti- 
culars relative to the cliolera morluis in Egyf)t. M. Jomard states tliat the 
cholera morbus luanifesled itself at Mecca, in the course of the month of May, 
upon which every necessary |)recantion was ordered to be taken, by order of 
the viceroy. Unfortunately, liov>cvcr, in consequence of the ideas wliich the 
Turks cnteriain respecling predestination, these firecautions were almost 
useless. A number of travellers coining from Mecca had entered Cairo. The 
disorder hud broken out at Suez. The population of this village was 400. In 
three da\s 125 perished, including the governor and some travellers from 
Mecca. Some judicious measures were taken by Ihruhiin Pacha, to prevent 
the introduction of the disorder; hut it was propagated at Cairo by the pilgrims 
from Mecca. Several deaths took place in the harem, and three in the Frank 
ipiarter. A gcneraricrror spread through Cairo, and whole families fled; the 
Nile was covered with boats filled with fugitives; business was suspended, and 
the di|>loinatic offices were closed. At the suggestion of the viceroy, a cont- 
mittee was then appointed to adopt such measures as might he deemed ex- 
pedient to avert the malady. The committee was composed of the consiils- 
gencral of France, Sweden, England, Tpscany, and the Russian agent, ami was 
declared permanent. On the 21st, alarming reports were spread as to the 
existence of contagion, and on the 22d we knew that a dozen persons had died 
on the preceding night with symptoms of cholera. Among the victims of this 
scourge were three Europeans. A sanitary cordon became useless, and no 
further attention was paid to points of communication. The commanders of 
several French vessels followed the advice of M. Minaut, and sailed for some 
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port of Syria. A great part of the squadron of the Pacha was at tliat time 
infected. From this time, at Cairo, as well as Alexandria, the scourge made * 
rapid progress. The belief in predestination alone inspired the victims with 
confidence. Often, in the short space of. an hour or two, a man full of vigour 
suddenly fell down, affected with dreadful cramps and violent pains in the 
stomach, and expired with horrible sickness. The dead bodies in Cairo were 
abandoned in the houses and in the streets, and it is impossible to give an idea 
of the spectacle which the cit}* presented for several days. In spite of measures 
adopted by Ibrahim Pacha, who surrounded his palace with a triple cordon, the 
cholera had manifested itself in the harem, where about forty persons were 
attacked by it. The prince embarked in a boat, only accompanied by his 
physician, with the intention of going to Upper Egypt. We had then, con- 
tinues M. Jomard, to deplore the loss of several Europeans of distinction at 
Cairo. The Sardinian vice-consul and his lady, the chancellor of Russia, and 
the lady of the Austrian chancellor, died in a very short time. Wc had also 
to lament the Spanish consul-general, M. Creus y Soler, the chancellor of 
Tuscany, who died on board a vessel, and the dragoman of the consul-general 
of England. The ravages of the disorder continued, particularly in Alexandria, 
in the quarter inhabited bj' the sailors, and on board the vessels. Out of 500 
liien on board of one of (he Pacha’s frigates, more than 350 died in the space 
of twenty-four hours. Three Europeans who were on board were saved as it 
were by miracle. Several of the French physicians gave striking proofs of 
eminent skill and laborious attention. The cholera, according to custom, 
followed beaten tracks, and the courses of canals and rivers. It manifested 
itself with violence at Fouah, at the entrance of the canal Mahmoudieh, where 
there were a great many pilgrims and fugitives, and at Rosetta and Damiettn, 
Towards the commencement of September, however, the disorder presented 
symptoms of abatement, and the number of deaths sensibly diminished. The 
same occurred at Cairo. ** According to the bulletin sent to government, the 
number of deaths in that capital, on the 3d of September, was 247 } 
on the 4th, 203; on the 5th, 220; on the 6th, 170; on the 7th, 154; 
and on the 8th, 211. At Alexandria the results were as follows: On 
the 3d, 110 deaths; 4th, 86 ; 5th, 73; 6th, 64; 7th, 44; and the 8th, 
66. The bulletins, however, were very incorrect; and, either from neg- 
ligence or inattention, the number of deaths was stated to be much less 
than it was in reality. The day on which there was the greatest number of 
deaths at Cairo, the 29th of August, in the bulletin it is stated at 690: but we 
have ascertained with certainty that there were more than 1,400. The largest 
number of deaths in one da}' at Alexandria, is stated in the bulletin to be 186; 
but we are assured that there were more than 400. The disorder was not 
confined to Cairo and Alexandria, but extended to Upper Egypt as far as 
Asouan. As it proceeded up the Nile, it increased in intensity. The villages 
of the Delta suffered considerably. At Rosetta, the Arabs and Turks who 
were attacked did not escape. Towards the latter end of September, here, as 
well as at Cairo, the disorder had so much abated that it may be said to have 
ceased in Uower Egypt. In Upper Egypt it continued to exist up to the 15th 
of October. The total number of those who fell victims to the cholera at 
Alexandria^ was 3,908. This does not include the Jews, Copts, &c., and if 
these are reckoned, the number of deaths may* be stated at 4,000. At the 
village^of Abore Zabel, out of 2,000 inhabitants, 1,000 died. Rosetta lost more 
than 1,800; Damietta 3,224. The total loss in Egypt is estimated At 150,000 
persons. A letter from^ Luxor states, that the cholera nearly decimated the 
population of the villages scattered over the ruins of Thebes, which is to be 
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the more regretted as it attacked the crew of a vessel which was destined to 
convey to France two obelisks, intended as presents to the government by the 
viceroy, Mchemct Ali.” 


VARIETIES. 

P&towat Ulandty Carolina Grotip.-^Mr. George Bennett has favoured us 
with the following particulars respecting these islands : — 

** On the 25th of May 1 830, these islands were seen at daylight, the centre 
bearing N.N.W. by compass about eight or ten miles distant. Although the 
weather was squally, with rain, we were surrounded by nearly fifty large 
canoes full of natives bringing ofi* different articles for barter : we lay off and 
on the islands, and numbers of the natives were permitted to come on board. 
The canoes were of neat construction, with a raised bow and stern, and 
painted of a reddish colour ; they had outriggers, and mat sails of a triangular 
form : one of the canoes was wrecked, during a heavy squall, against the ship, 
but the natives that were in her* soon swam to the other canoes, apparently 
unmindful of their loss. The natives^ were well- formed, muscular, of the 
Asiatic character, of a light copper colour, and had long straight hair, which 
was either permitted to hang over the shoulders, or tied in a knot on the 
crown of the head ; they were tatooed on the legs, arms, and also around the 
waist, in vandyked lines; the lobe of the ear had a distended orifice, in which 
round ornaments (made from a light kind of. wood, and neatly ornamented) 
were worn, a roll of green leaf or pieces of tortoiseshell : the latter article 
seemed in high estimation among them. They wore a high peaked hat, formed 
of palm leaves, resembling that of the Malays; and around the waist, a small 
narrow mat of fine and elegant workmanship, which seemed to have been 
manufactured in a loom, from a fine kind of grass. They are in their original 
colour whitish, but were usually discoloured by turmeric and oil, with which 
the natives smear their body ; and this colour, in their opinion, enhances the 
beauty of the garment. Some of the mats were worn with a hole in the 
centre, through which the head was placed, permitting the other portions to 
hang over the breast and shoulders like the tiabuta of Tahiti, or the •poncho of 
South America. Others were tastefully ornamented around the edges, as well 
as longitudinally in the centre, with some kind of grass died of a black colour, 
and elegantly worked into the mat. 

“ These islands consisted of two, slightly elevated, but woody ; for provi- 
sion they had coco-nuts, bread-fruit, plantains, fowls, &c. Hogs were scarce. 
They brought off for sale quantities of koir rope, varying in size from half an 
inch to an inch and a half and in coils of several fathoms in length ; and 
fishing lines manufactured from some kind of bark, probably that of the 
hihucui tUiacetAM ; the fish-hooks in use among them were the most peculiar I 
had seen among the islands in the Southern Pacific ; they were formed from 
hard wood, like the fluke of an anchor, and several were attached to the end of 
each line : they had also scoop nets for fishing on the reefs. As articles of 
exchange they readily received pieces of iron hoop, glass bottles, beads, fish- 
hooks, &c. In one of the canoes was a lad, who said he was a native of one 
of theLadrone Islands, and could speak a little of the Spanish language; ho 
informed us that canoes went from these islands to the Ladrones, taking with 
them tortoiseshell and beche-de-mcr as articles of barter ; this traffic (if the 
lad*s statement coqld be relied upon) could not be extensive, as tortoiseshell 
eemed scarce and highly valued among them ; and when it would have been 
supposed that they would have received iron tools in exchange for their com- 
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modities with us, the most desirable article they were desirous of acquiring 
was iron hoop. Boxes of moderate size were offered for sale by them, some 
made of a kind of red wood, others made of a kind of yellow wood, edged 
with black | at a distance they had the appearance of a child’s coffin ; they had 
been scooped out of a solid piece of wood, with a cover which takes entirely 
off: the natives kept their mats, fishing-lines, &c. in them. Among other arti- 
cles were knives formed of shark’s teeth, inserted in a round handle; their 
combs were neatly manufactured from the yellow kind of wood ; the top was 
neatly carved and ornamented with feathers, and worn in the hair; wooden 
pins, of about six inches in length, were worn by a string around their neck, 
which were also used for arranging their flowing locks. 

“ The only weapons observed among them were a kind of club, or quarter- 
staff, about the size round of a common walking stick, five feet in length, and 
knobbed at each extremity ; they were also made of the yellow wood before- 
mentioned ; they were not heav}^ nor had they the appearance of a formidable 
weapon ; also slings, formed from coir, and neatly worked ; they were similar 
to those used at the new Hebrides Group, and indeed most of the Polynesian 
islands. They had a few spears, which were merely long sticks pointed at the 
extremity. The trumpet conch shells, as well as the helmet conch shells,^ 
were used to sound in time of war. They brought off several large bowls, 
some of them were painted of a red colour (and apparently lackered) ; they 
use them for containing their food, &c. at meals. They wore hafndsome neck- 
laces, formed of red cornelian and tastefully arranged ; they also wore others- 
which seemed to be sections of a hard berry ; they set a great value on these 
ornaments, and it was difficult to procure them except at a high rate. They 
also wore around the neck, suspended by a string, a small kind of coco-nut, 
hollowed, with a wooden stopper, which contained scented leaves and oil, &c. 

The dances which they exhibited before us seemed of a licentious charac- 
ter, and the songs were formed of several connected sentences, on some parti- 
cular subject, probably on the visit of the ship to their islands, &c,f They 
were expert swimmers and divers : if an article in one of the canoes at a dis- 
tance was required on board the ship, and the canoe could not readily approach 
the ship, one of the natives would jump into the water and swim to the ship, 
holding the article required for barter in his hand above the water, and bring it 
on board. They were very desirous of our landing, but the time and weather 
would not permit ; they were earnestly desirous of cruizing in the ships, and 
the applicants were very numerous. Being a hardy and active race, whalers 
might find them useful on board their ships. Their canoes were rigged with 
the coir cordage, which was well laid, and as it could be purchased in large 
quantities for trifles, would be useful for shipping in their rigging, &c. The 
canoes sail very fast before the wind, and tack readily.” 

FaZ/ey of Deaths in Java , — The following extract from the Journal of Mr. A. 
Loudon, is communicated by that gentleman to Dr. Jameson, and published in 
hisjlast Philosophical Journals 

“ Balor, 3d July, 1830. — This evening, while walking round the village, 
with the Patteh (native chief), he told me that there is a valley about three 
miles from Balor, that no persons could approach without forfeiting their 
lives, and that the skeletons of human beings, and jail sorts of beasts and birds, 

• The natives at R6tuina di^e for these shells, which they find attached to the rocks at a depth of 
twelve or foui teen fathoms. 

t This I observed frequently adopted at New Zealand and the Polynesian Islands, where ettempore 
verses were made on certain occasions, and sung to a monotonous air. 
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covered the bottom of the valley. I mentioned this to the commandant Mr. 
Van Spreewonbiirg, and proposed our going to see it ; Mr.Daendels^ the assistant 
resident, agreed to go with us. 

** Balor, •4th July. — Early this morning we made an excursion to the extra- 
ordinary valley, called by the natives Guwo Upas, or * Poison Valley.* It is 
three miles from Balor, on the road to the Djiang. Mr. Daendels had ordered 
a foot-path to be made from the main road to the valley. We took with us 
two dogs and some fowls, to try experiments in this poisonous valley. On 
arriving at the foot of the mountain, we dismounted and scrambled up the 
side, about a quarter of a mile, holding on by the branches of trees, and we were 
a good deal fatigued before we got up, the path being very steep and slippery, 
from the fall of rain during the night. When within a few yards of the valley, 
we experienced a strong, nauseous, suffocating smell ; but on coming close to 
the edge, this disagreeable smell left us. We were now all lost in astonish- 
ment at the awful scene before us. The valley appeared to be about half a 
mile in circumference, oval, and the depth from thirty to thirty-five feet, the 
bottom quite flat — no vegetation —some very large (in appearance,) river stones, 
and the whole covered with the skeletons of human beings, tigers, pigs, deer, 
peacocks, and all sorts of birds. Wc could not perceive any vapour or any 
opening in the ground, which last appeared to be of a hard sandy substance. 
The sides of the valley, from the top to the bottom, arc covered with trees, 
shrubs, &c. It was now proposed by one of the party to enter the valley ; but 
at the spot where wc were, this was difficult, at least for me, as one false step 
would have brought us to eternity, its no assistance could be given us. Wc 
lighted our cigars, and with the assistance of a bamboo, wc went down within 
eighteen feet of the bottom. Here we did not experience any difficulty in 
breathing, but an offensive nauseous smell annoyed us. We now fastened a 
dog to the end of a bamboo, eighteen feet long, and sent him in; we had our 
watches in our hands, and in fourteen seconds he fell on his back, did not move 
his limbs, or look round, but continued to breathe eighteen minutes. We then 
sent in another, or rather he got loose from the bamboo, but walked into where 
the other dog was lying ; he then stood quite still, and in ten seconds he fell 
on his face, and never moved his limbs afterw'ards : he continued to breathe 
for seven minutes. We now tried a fowl, who died in a minute and a half. 
We threw in another, which died before touching the ground. During these 
experiments wc experienced a heavy shower of rain ; but we were so interested 
by the awful scene before us, that wc did not care for getting wet. On the 
opposite side, near a large stone, w as the skeleton of a human being, who must 
have perished on his back, with the right arm under his head; from being 
exposed to the weather, the bones were bleached as white as ivory. I was 
anxious to procure this skeleton, but any attempt to get at it would have been 
madness. After remaining two hours in this Valley of Death, we returned, but 
found some difficulty in getting out. From the heavy shower, the sides of the 
valley were very slippery ; and had it not been for two Javanese behind us, we 
might have found it no easy matter to escape from this pestilential spot. On 
reaching our rendezvous, we had some brandy and water ; and left this most 
extraordinary valley, came down the slippery footpath, sometimes on our hams 
and hands, to the main road, mounted our horses, and returned to Balor, quite 
pleased with our trip. The human skeletons are supposed Jto have been rebels, 
who had been pursued from the main-road, and taken refuge in the different 
valleys, as a wanderer cannot know his danger till he is in the valley. 
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CRITICL NOTICES. 

The (f^orks of Lord Bifron, with his Letters and Jaurnalst and his Life, Hy Thomas 
Moore, Esq. In 14 Vols. Vol. I. London, 1832. Murray. 

The first volume of this elegant and cheap edition of the works of our most celc* 
brated modern poet contains the Life of Lord Byron to the period of his return from 
the Continent In July 1811. In a former critique upon Mr. Moore’s biography of the 
noble bard^ we have given an analysis of it, and it is only necessary to add, tfiat it pos- 
sesses all the charm which may be eipected from the biography of a poet written by ii 
poet, and a biography full of elucidations of human nature in all its waywardness and 
eccentricity. 

d Treatise on the Origin, Progressive Improvementf and Present State of tlte Manufac- 
ture of Porcelain and Glass, Being Vol. XX VI. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclo^ 
pesdia, London, 1832. Longman and Co Taylor. 

The utiiis, as well us the dtdeis, seems to be the aim of the conductors of this very 
comprehensive and entertaining collection works, which includes subjects hitherto 
generally excluded from the rank of literary topics, but which, in this inquiring age, 
are of essential use in providing a rational and beneficial species of reading, particularly 
to the rising generation. The present is a very complete history of the two elegant arts 
of porcelain -making and glass, making, detailing the various branches of the two ma- 
nufactures, illustrated with suitable cuts, and giving an entertaining account of their 
history and progressive steps of refinement. 

fiistory <f the Civil Wars of Ireland, By W. C. Tavlor, Esq., 'A, B. Vol. II. 
Being Vol. LXXIV. of Constables Miscellany, Edinburgh, 18.S1. Constable and 
Co. London, Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

Wk have already noticed f the first volume of this work, and with comniendation. 
*11ie present is the concluding volume; beginning with the Cromwellian invasion in 
16499 and ending with the Union. It is a succinct, spirited, and impartial epitome of 
Irish history, which must be doubly acceptable at a time when tlie politics of Ireland 
cannot be longer neglected. 

Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the Pular Seas and Regions, fife. By Sir 
John Lssmr, K.ll.G., Rorrut Jamk.sok, Esq., F.R.S. E. & J^., and Huoij 
Murray, Esq., F.R.S. £. Third Edition, revised. Edinburgh, 1832. Oliver 
and Boyd. London : Simpkin and Marshall. 

In this new edition, the entertaining “ Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the 
Polar Regions’* has been enriched with some valuable additional matter. Amongst 
the accretions are a communication from Dr. Rafn, Secretary of the Antiquarian 
ciety of Copeiiliagen, with a copy and translation of a curious inscription in Runic cha. 
racters, found in die island of Kingiktorsoak, on the Greenland coast ; a defence of the 
author’s views respecting the Voyages of John Cabot and the Cortcreals, which have been 
assailed in the Memoir of Sebastian Cabot;*’ ^ an account of die preservadon of the 
crew of the John of Greenock, and dieir wintering at Operniwick ; and, lastly, the sum- 
mary of the whale fishery of 1831 . 

An Introduction to Perspective, Practical Geometry , Drawing and Painting; a New and 
Perfect Eejdanation of the Mixture of Colours; with Full and Practical Directions for 
Miniature, Crayon, and Oil Painting, By Charles IIavter. Fifth Edition, 
London, 1832. Bagster. 

Justice was done to the merits of this work in an early volume of the Asiatic Journal. 
We need say no more in recommendation of it, than to obseive that it has now reached 
m fifth edition. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary. 1832. Vol. XVI. London; Longman and Co. 
. The lives in the present volume of this able work comprise some of considerable in- 
terest. Amongst them are biographies of Brig.-Gen. Walker, of the Bombay Army 
.(written by Major .Moar), Mr. Abernethy, Mrs. Siddoits, Rev. Robt. HaU, Sir Joseph 
Yorlte, Mr. Rosooe^ Mr. Northcote, R. A.,, and die Earl of Norbury. These Ikte ere 
highly amusing, and none of the others are devoid of interest. It is one of the best 
volimnU^ of the Annual Biography'* wc have seen. 

* Soo vol. i. N. S. p. 145. t Ls»t vol. p. 3511. 


i See vol. V, p. 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court, August 4. 

The Kingf on the prusecutum of Soqjah^ 
oo-deen, v. Thomas Dickenson * — This was 
an indictment against Captain T. Dicken. 
son, charging him with having, u-hilst 
civil commissioner in Akyab, under colour 
of his office, arrested the prosecutor for 
certain alleged offences cognizable by the 
defendant as such civil commissioner, and 
that being so arrested, the defendant, on 
the 15tli June 1830, corruptly extorted 
from the prosecutor five bishwas of gold, in 
ingots, of the value of Sa. Rs. 10^000, 
under pretence that he would procure the 
prosecutor's discharge. The jury wasspe. 
cial. Sir Edward Ryan presided. 

Mr. T^urton, in stating the prosecutor's 
case, observed, that the task he had under, 
taken was one of extreme delicacy, inas- 
much as if the charges in the indictment 
were substantiated, the result would in. 
evitably most seriously affect the future 
prospects and reputation of the defendant. 
Although the charges might apparently 
abound in iinprobabilities, since it was 
scarcely to be believed that a crime of so 
grave and serious a character could have 
been committed by the defendant, yet, if 
his instructions were correct, he should, he 
lielievcd, be enabled to substantiate it. 
The obstacles under which he laboured 
were numerous and difficult, when the cir. 
cumstances in the life and character of the 
interested parties were contrasted, particn. 
larly in a case like the present, where the 
charge could only be supported by natives, 
against the character of a gentleman high 
in the military service and in the confi. 
dence of Government. He took that oppor. 
tunity of stating, that every facility had 
been afforded by the Governiiicnt in 
allowing the witnesses to attend there to 
give their testimony. The offence was not 
an every-day occurrence, and required 
evidence the clearest and most incontro- 
vertible to convince the jury of the de- 
fendant's guilt ; but crimes of this com- 
plexion had been committed by persons 
soaring higher in life than the defendant, 
and were known even now to exist where 
perhaps they were least suspected. It 
must doubtless be in their recollection that 
one of the greatest men of his day, who 
was an ornament to the age of literature, 
had been convicted of a similar offence, 
and was ruined by the act. Temptations 
of the kind alluded to were at times diffi- 
cult to resist, and the best of men were 
susceptible of its influence. He hoped 
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that the defendant would be enabled satis, 
factorily to exculpate himself from this 
stigma on his reputation. To accomplish 
that object, it must be by a clear and most 
unequivocal acquittal : for if the least 
doubt remained in the minds of the jury 
as to the probability of the act imputed to 
him, it must have a tendency to depreciate 
his reputation in the estimation of public 
opinion. God forbid that he should even 
insinuate his guilt. He stood there as the 
advocate of an individual who had, as he 
alleged, been imprisoned and exposed to 
the most merciless and unmerited treat- 
ment of the defendant, and by him even- 
tually ruined. The prosecutor had, for a 
period of twenty-iive years, filled situa- 
tions of high trust and responsibility under 
the late and also the present king of the 
Burmese, and from both of whom he had 
received marks of distinction in token of 
their approbation of his conduct. He 
had been long under confinement, and was 
at this moment a prisoner, doomed to 
undergo a sentence of seven years' incar. 
ceration. His house had been broken 
open, and all his family, not excepting 
the females, turned out of doors, and his 
document^ and papers plundered. Those 
were hardships, said Mr. Turton, that no 
human being could or tvould with impu- 
nity submit to ; and he trusted that by 
their verdict they would convince the coun- 
try that the poor and defenceless were not 
without redress to suffer punislimont thus 
unauthorizedly inflicted on them. 

Captain Henderson and Mr. J. J. L. 
Hoff were called to * prove that Arracan, 
of which place Captain Dickenson was 
assistant commissioner and local superin- 
tend'ant, was within the jurisdiction of the 
court ; and the former witness, on being 
cross-examined by Mr. Pearson, stated 
that he had known Captain Dickenson 
nineteen years, and that he believed him 
to be a most honourable character, and as 
he should suppose, incapable either from 
principle or sense of duty of taking a 
bribe. 

Soojah-oo-decn sworn. — 1 am a native 
of Itoconsha (or Rokansliye), and was a 
kazee, landholder and petty magistrate of 
^ district under the Burmese government. 

I was nominated Umrooz Oogreo, as head- 
man of the town ; and got a diploma from 
the king for my good conduct. On his 
death, the new king, his son, bestowed 
more titles and honours on roe. I was in 
the employ of the Burmese government 
about twenty years. When Arracan was 
taken by the English, Mr. Robertson ap^ 
pointed me to build the lines, supply col- 
lies, and to do whatever else he required. 

(K) 
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On the suspension of Ongyoree (or Soon- 
gooree), in 1828 or 1829, 1 was appointed 
mooroosoogerec in his room, by the senior 
commissioner, Mr. Hunter, and also by 
the junior coiiiniissioner, Mr. Patoii. I 
was also appointed to collect the revenue. 
When Mr. Paton went on sick leave, Mr. 
Hallied canie to Akyab, as commissioner, 
and sent for me to settle the accounts of 
the revenue, and for some part of my con- 
duct suspended me : some one had com- 
plained to him that 1 had ill-treated the 
ryots. Mr. Halhed after this left the 
place, and went to Uamrec, and was ab- 
sent about twelve days, during which time 
I lived at my own liouse at Akyab, but, by 
the orders of Captain Bogle, attended the 
cutchery daily to give in a settlement. I 
first knew Captain Dickenson when he 
commanded the Mhug Levy ; he returned 
with Mr. Halhed from liamree, and 
brought his own mooroosoogerec, shcris- 
tadar, and other onilahs with him. Mr. 
Halhed had told Captain Dickenson at 
Ramree that be intended to discharge all 
Mr. Paton*s oinlahs, and desired him to 
bring bis own people with him. Cajitain 
Dickenson was appointed assistant super- 
intendent and acting commissioner when 
Mr. Paton went to the Cape, and came 
with Mr. Halhed, and shortly after his 
arrival sent for me, and told me that 1 
was suspended from my mooroosoogeree- 
ship : 1 replied, ** that I must submit to 
his pleasure;** upon which ho said, <‘if 
you give me ten thousand riipeis 1 will 
replace you and 1 replied, ** a gentle- 
man of your caste and colour never asked 
for such a thing, and I never gave it, nor 
will 1 give it to you :** he then told me to 
go, and take this into consideration. He 
spoke in Hindoostanee ; I cannot speak it 
well, but can understand it ; I replied in 
Chittagong Bengal lee. Tiii.s took place 

not at the cutchery, but at Capt. Dicken- 
son’s own house, at which time 1 was at 
large, but was taken into custody about 
two or three days afterwards. I attended 
at the cutchery two or three days with 
papers, to settle with Captain Bogle. No 
one was present during the conversation 
between me and Captain Dickenson, hut 
my servant, Onees, was outside, near the 
staircase. Two or three days after this, at 
about eight or nine o'clock at night, the 
nazeer came to me with a message from 
Captain Dickenson, to go with him ; on 
my doing which 1 was confined in the 

f uard, and have been a prisoner ever since. 

asked him why I was confined, as I had 
not been tried on any charge whatever, and 
no investigation had taken place ; to which 
he pleaded ignorance. Since this time I 
have sufTered notliing but oppression, and 
my lands, family, and property arc all 
rfiined. Captain Dickenson and the naib 
nazeer went to my house, and ill-treated 
my famBy* the day after I was confined. 


[This evidence was objected to by Mr. 
Pearson.] I authorized my son to pre- 
sent a petition to Captain Dickenson. 
'I'hree or four days after my confinement 
1 was sent for by Captain Dickenson, that 
certain papers and documents might be 
shewn me that hud been taken from my 
house, which I acknowledged ; but on 
going away I requested t!)at 1,000 rupees, 
200 gold moliurs, and 28 tickals of gold, 
altogether amounting to about 2.‘>,0(X) ru- 
pees, which had been placed in the cut- 
chery for safe custody, and the papers 
which related to transactions anterior to 
the occupation of the place by the English, 
might he restored to me ; to which Capt, 
D. replied, that 1 should get neither the 
one nor the other. I returned to the guard, 
and having sent my son to petition Capt. 
D., WHS again sent for twelve or thirteen 
days afterwards to the cutchery, and on 
coming away requested Captain l)ickensoii 
to favour me with my property, when he 
saiti, no, you will not get it.** Two or 
three days after, 1 was again sent for to the 
cutchery, and Captain Dickenson asked rue 
for the key of my prope'rly, and on n»y 
stating that it w'as not in my possession, lie 
dismissed me, saying, **if you can't give 
the key, the property will remain locked 
up." On my return to the guard I sent 
for iny son, and desired him to take 10,000 
rupees to Captain Dickenson, and us cash 
would be too heavy or bulky, to lake five 
hishwas of gold, ivorth about that sum, 
from my house. About seven or eight 
days after the last interview', Capt. Dicken. 
son again sent for me to his house. He 
told me that my son had given him the 
five hisliwas of gold, and that my pru))crty 
in the cutciiery, which was in a wooden 
chest, should he restored to me if I would 
give him the half of it. I refused to do 
so ; and he said it w'ould he to my advan- 
tage if I did ; and on my still refusing, he 
dismissed me. My servant, Onees, was 
ouhiide the door. Captain Dickenson as- 
signed no reason for his refusing to give 
up my proiHTty. The last time I saw my 
son w'us at Akyab, upwards of five months 
ago. Since my arrival in Calcutta, which 
was about fifteen days ago, 1 have had no 
coininunicatioii with any one but Mr. 
Lawes, his interpreter, and the people of 
the prison where 1 have been confined. 

Cross-examined. — I think the seal on 
the document produced resembles mine. 

I believe it is mine. (Two other docu- 
ments were here produced, the seals on 
which the witness acknowledged to rcsem. 
hie his, but he did not think the writing 
on one of them was his, because the ink 
did not correspond.) No one was present 
wlien Captain Dickenson said he liad re- 
ceived from my son the five hishwas of 
gold. Captain Dickenson licld his cut- 
chery sometimes at the regular place, and 
sometimes at his own house; generally at 
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the latter, but occasionally at the former. 
He sent for me twice to the cutchery, and 
the other times to his own house. Any 
one may go into the room who has busi- 
ness. Captain Dickenson's bearer was 
not in the room, nor was the punkah go- 
ing, it being a cool part of the day. There 
might have been a punkah in the room, 
but I saw none going. On the fifth inter- 
view, when he acknowledged the receipt 
of the gold, if any one had been in the 
room, he must have heard it. Charges of 
bribery were preferred .against me Iiy false 
witnesses, enemies of mine; and after I 
had been detained about five or six months 
ill the guard, I was sent totito gaol. The 
examinations on this charge were taken 
before Capt. Dickenson during the rains. 
1 sent my son witli a petition to the Su- 
preme Court against Captain Dickeii.son 
while 1 was in the guard, in November or 
l>ecernber last. No charge of torture was 
brought against me, but one of iny ene- 
mies falsely depo.scd that I had exposed 
people in tlte sun to extort the revenue. I 
never authorized the peons to ill-use the 
people, but merely to collect the revenue ; 
but Captain Dickcn.son himself ill-treated 
them, fre([uenily causing them to be 
flogged for three or four days successively 
for a trifling balance of three or four 
rupees. In tlic time of Mr. Robertson, 
when the country was delivered over from 
the Burmese, every tiling was quiet, and 
down to Mr. Hallicd’s and Capt. D.'s ap- 
pointment; the country is now disturbed ; 
Mr. Bogle had taken some dacoits, and 
Capt. D. had let them go, and they have 
disturbed the country. I knew Jannoo, 
who was hung some time ago. [One of 
the former documents, marked No. 3, was 
shewn to the witness.] On the day I left 
Arracan I was examined about this paper, 
which is a fabrication, got up for the pur- 
pose of ruining me. My seal was in the 
possession of my son-in-law, who was my 
inveterate enemy. I cannot believe it (the 
document) ever c.iiiie out of my house. 

I have no expectation of getting out of 
gaol if I convict Capt, Dickenson. Every 
thing has been done to destroy me. Mr. 
Ilalhcd and all of them have been trying 
to oppress me for complaining to the Su- 
preme Court. 1 did not propose to bring 
this charge of bribery against Mr. Hallied, 
nor did I ever make arrangements with a 
vakeel, called Adooba, to that efluct. I 
never asked Sliewbnng, w ith whom I am 
at enmity, to join me in swearing that 
Mr.Hallied and Captain Dickenson had re- 
ceived bribes, neither did I offer to pay 
him to do so. I know Shewbung, who has 
been taken out of gaol to say tliis; from 
his being brought here as a witness for the 
other party, I infer what he will say. He 
is die grandson of a rajah, and my invete- 
rate enemy ; and I never told either him» 
Mik-Keork, or Mundoola, that 1 had given 


Mr. Hal bed a bribe, or that I had given 
him the five bisliwas of gold, to be res- 
tored to the ofiice of which I had been de- 
prived. My son did not take the money 
wlien I (old him, which was on the 16th 
of Assaur, hut on the following day, of 
which he brought me word about eight 
o'clock in the morning. [ Document No. 
5.] This looks like my son's writing. I 
authorized him to sign my name, and give 
the petition, and it may have been signed 
in consequence of such authority. 

Re-examined. — [The documents were 
again exhibited to the witness, when he 
most vehemently nsserteil, as before, that 
No. 3 was a forgery.] I w'as examined 
before about tliis by Mr. Bogle: let them 
produce the examination. Mr. llalhed 
and Capt. Dickenson were always toge- 
ther, and were of one mind and council. 

1 think it was after tlie petition had been 
presented against me that I sent my son 
to Calcutta. I do not know how long it is 
since Junnoo was hung. 

(In reply to the court.) — Nos. 1 and 4 
are genuine papers. 

(in reply to one of the Jury.) — The dis- 
tance between myself and Capt. Dicken- 
son, w'hen he told me that he had received 
the golil, W’as about three or four cubits. 
Tlic first day I went to Capt. Dickenson 
Onees w’as with me. I suppose when I 
came out 1 must have mentioned the de- 
mand of the bribe to him. When my son 
went to the house to get the gold, which 
was in an inner room, it had been deprived 
of the papers, which had been kept in an 
outer one. 

August a. 

Loll Mahomed sworn —T was employ- 
ed in the commissioner’s office ut Akyab 
fifteen or sixteen months ago, and know 
that a chest hirlonging to Soqjah-oo-deen 
was deposited in the cutcliery, for security 
from , theft, during the time Mr. Paton 
had charge ; before whom it w.as examin- 
ed, and who knew to whom the property 
belonged. I know from his petition, 
ivhich was presented after the chest had 
been placed in the eiitchery, what its con- 
tents were, hut not from my own kiiow- 
leilge. The chest was deposited in tlie 
eulchery about four or five mouths before 
the presentation of the petition, at which 
time Soojali.oo-deen held the situations of 
mooroosoogeree and dew'an, and was there 
at the time he w'as committed to custody, 
altogether about a year and a half. The 
box was locked and seated by Soojah-oo- 
deen, and was delivered to him hy Lieut. 
Bogle, two or three days previous to his 
departure for Calcutta. 1 have lieard that 
Soojah-oo-decn was examined before be 
came to Calcutta. Two of his sons were 
confined for about ten or fifteen days after 
Captain Dickenson had taken charge of 
the cutchcry, about a year ago ; though I 
do not know if they were t^fore that. I 
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know Ibrahim and Shc\vbung,,tlic latter of 
whom was imprisoned. 

Cross-examined.— I was employed in 
ll:e office till the arrival of Captain Dicken- 
son, who brought his own omlahs with 
him, and 1 was then, with others, com- 
mitted to gaol. The commissioner had 
suspended Soojah-oo.deen three months 
previous to this. 1 was released on secu- 
rity, but again confined, and sentenced to 
seven years* imprisonment ; since which I 
have remained a prisoner. 

Ue-examined. — 1 was placed in con- 
finement the second time in January last, 
some time before whicli, Hyat Diirawdz 
had gone to Calcutta. 

llyat Durawdz sworn. — 1 am the son of 
Soojah-oo-deen, and recollect the confine- 
ment of my father. I was also placed in 
custody for about sixteen or seventeen 
days, by the order of Captain Dickenson, 
before which, and during the confinement 
of my father, our house was searched by a 
mohurrer of the office, and all our papers 
taken away. Sixteen or seventeen days 
after 1 was released, T waited on Captain 
Dickenson, by my father's direction, and 
attended by Huddoobur, Nunha Gazee, 
Aboodeen, Joonees, and Golaain Ally, 
with some pieces of gold in a bag^ weigh- 
ing five bishwas. Huddoobur was former- 
ly a mooktear, Joonees was my father's 
servant, Aboodeen was formerly a seikdar, 
but then out of employ, and Golaam Ally 
was my own servant. 1 took the gold, 
which was in a bag, to Capt. Dickenson's 
house ; and when we got on the verandali 
I saw him walking about in a room, the 
door of which was open. This was early 
in the morning, the weather was misty, 
and the sun, which was not visible, might 
have risen about the height of a bamboo. 
1 went in and made my salaam, and when 
he asked what 1 had come for, I said, ** I 
have been informed by my father that you 
wanted 10,000 rupees from him, and 1 have 
therefore brought you fivebishwas of gold.'* 
I then placed the bag on the table, and 
spread out the contents; he passed his 
hand over the gold, re-filled the bag, and 
lifted it in his hand to ascertain its weight, 
asking me how much there was ; on which 
1 told him there were five bishwas. I do 
not know how many sicca weight go to a 
bishwa, but the five are equal in value to 
10,000 rupees : some of the pieces of gold 
were large, and some small : in our coun- 
try we do not rate gold by number but by 
weight. Captain &ckenson inquired how 
much there was, and on my telling him, 
be said» well, I have received this, and 
if your father will give me the half of the 
property he has in the cutchery I will re- 
lease him, and it wdll be to his advantage.'* 
i had no autliority on this point, and told 
him so, but that I would inform my fa- 
ther. He then observed the people who 
had come with me^ who were in the vc- 


raiiduli, and asked who they were; on 
which I told him that they were my peo- 
ple, and that there was nothing to fear. 
We had no further conversation on this 
subject, and I went away. 

(In reply to the court.)— The people on 
the verandah were about four or five cubits 
off; they saw what was going on, and 
might have heard what was said. We spoke 
ill Hindostanee. Before Mr. llalhed's 
arrival in Akyab my father was a man of 
property. 

Ue-examined.— My father was a rich 
man, and held the office of kazee under 
the Burmese and English Governments, 
and was a zemindar. Meer Dullee, in 
whom iny father placed great confidence, 
had the charge of his gold, and paid and 
received money for him. I came here six 
or seven months ago, and have had no 
communication w'ilh my father since my 
arrival. 1 went direct from Capt. Dicken- 
son’s house to the guard, and related to 
my father what he had said, upon which 
he replied, ** that he had already given 
him five bishwas of gold for his release, 
and that he was determined to give no 
more, let the consequences he what they 
might." 

Cross-examined. — My father did not 
say, **as he will not release me, nor give 
me tny situation, go and get the money 
back." The people were in tlie verandah, 
which was about breast-high, and saw in 
at the windows. When 1 was coming 
away, 1 saw Akbar Ally and a Chittagong 
man with my people. I have learned no- 
thing more of this case than 1 knew before, 
since my arrival in Calcutta. I knew 
Akbar Ally in Arracan, before he came to 
Calcutta, and never said, since my arrival, 
** who Akbar Ally is, surpasses my imagina- 
tion and my dreams to conjecture." Aboo- 
deen was not in my father’s service, but had 
been a seikdar, and had been discharged 
from office. Huddoobur was a mooktear 
on the part of my father, and was also 
turned out by Captain Dickenson, who 
ordered his ears to be twisted ; though I 
cannot say wlielhcr it was before or after 
the giving of the gold. Nunha Gazee was 
my father’s servant, and could not have 
been discharged by Captain Dickenson. 
I told Captain Dickenson he had no rea- 
son to fear the people, llie occurrence 
took place on the 16th or 17th of the 
month Assaur, and 1 never mentioned 
any other time, cither before the grand 
jury or any where else ; and as I do not 
know English dates, never could have said 
that it was on the 6th or 7th of May. T 
came here as my father's agent, and have 
had no communication with him since my 
arrival,* excepting by letters. 1 did pre- 
sent a petition to Government, written by 
a moonshce, whom I brought with roe, 
named Miinnour Ally, and who read it to 
me In Persian, and explained it to me in 



Bengal lec. (A document was here pro- 
duced, marked No. 6, the signature to 
which the witness acknowledged as his 
own.) I never said that Mr. ILilhcd was 
gone before my father's confinement, nor 
do I know that he ever said so ; and never 
put more in the petitions than what 1 knew 
myself, or what my father told me. I 
have sent in English petitions, which were 
written by Moolavic Abdol-raim, whose 
house I could point out. (A document, 
marked No. 5, was handed to the witness, 
who acknowledged his signature on it.) 
This writing w'as explained to me. I only 
mentioned the circumstance of bribery in 
one petition, 1 believe the first, out of the 
twelve which 1 sent. I became acquainted 
with Bussurut Ally here, and did not take 
him before the grand jury, though I did 
Akiiar Ally. 1 first employed Mr. Ni- 
cholson to conduct this prosecution, and 
gave him 560 rupees, but he wanted 5,000 
rupees, which I would nut give. Bussu- 
rut Ally was taken before him to answer 
inquiries, after which he was taken ill, and 
returned to his own country. When the 
gold w'as given to Captain Dickenson, I 
think he had on a black coat. No bearers 
were in the room, and I do not know how 
many windows it had. 

(In reply to the jury.) — No one was in 
the room nor in the ollice, as it was before 
office hours, my father having directed me 
to go early. 

Jooiiees sworn. — I am servant of Soojah- 
oo-deen, and by liis directions accompa- 
nied his son, Ilyat Durawdz, to Captain 
Dickensoirs house, who was walking up 
and down the room. Ilyat Durawdz went 
in, and placed the gold on the table. I 
was on the verandah, and could see through 
the partition what was passing, and that 
there was no one else there. Hyat Du- 
rawdz poured the gold on the table, and 
Captain Dickenson, after passing his hand 
over it, said, “ tell your father, if lie gives 
me half the property in the cutchery it 
will be to his advantage.” Tliey spoke in 
Hindostanee, which 1 understand. Capt. 
Dickenson put the gold in the bag, and 
held it up to ascertain the weight, and 
Hyat Durawdz said,. in answer to the be- 
fore-mentioned demand, that he had no 
power to do so, but that he would mention 
it to his father. Myself and others were 
on the verandah, and it was early in the 
morning. 1 always went with Sgojah-oo- 
deen to Captain Dickenson, and saw him 
w'hen my master went to him from thc^ 
guard, which was early in the morning. 

I was at the door of the cutchery, and 
heard part of what was said by Captain 
Dickenson, which was this, ** the five 
bishwas of gold which you have sent by 
your son I have received, but 1 want the 
half of the property you have in the cut- 
chery ; give it to me, and it will be to 
your advantage.” Soojah.oo.dcen said that 
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he had given five bishwas of gold already, 
and that he was unable to give any more, 
and Captain Dickenson dismissed him, 
** t/ao.” I saw Soojah -oo-deen 
five or six times in gaol, where I had not 
access to him ; but while he was in the 
guard, I attended on him day and night. 
He was a man of opulence. 

Cross-examined. — I wos the servant of 
Soojahpoo-deen, and held no office in the 
cutchery. I never had any conversation 
with Ilassan Ally, or Gopin, about this 
case, nor ever told him that I knew no- 
thing about it, though Soojnh-oo-decn 
wanted me to give evidence. I never told 
any one that I had such conversation with 
him. 

Golaum Ally sw'orn, — I know Soojab- 
oo-decn and Hyat Durawdz, and went 
with the latter to Captain Dickenson, in 
Assaur, last year, when the gold was 
taken. After tlie gold had been given, 1 
saw Akbar Ally, though 1 do not know 
how he came among us. We were In the 
verandah, and Captain Dickenson and 
Hyat Durawdz were in the hniigalow, 
through the windows of wliich we could 
both hear and see them. When Hyat 
Durawdz went in. Captain Dickenson 
asked why he had come, and he replied, 

yon have told my father that you want 
10, OCX) rupees, and he has sent yon the 
value of it in gold, five bishwas,” and 
poured out the gold upon the table. Capt. 
Dickenson filled the bag again, weighed it 
in his hand, and asked how much there 
was, and on being told five bishwas, said, 

I have got this, let your father give me 
the half of the properly in the cutchery 
and 1 will release him, and it will be to 
his advantage,” Hyat Durawdz said he 
had no authority to act in that way, but 
that be would mention it to bis father. It 
was early in the day, and the weather was 
cloudy. 

. Cross-examined. — I have not spoken on 
the subject of evidence to any one, and 
told the same story at Mr. Nicholson's 
office that I do here. I did not send Ma- 
homet Ally to Capt. Dickenson, the night 
before last, to say that if be would forgive 
me 1 would disclose all, that this was a 
got-iip story, or tliat 1 had been bribed. 

Nunha Gazee, Huddoobur, and Aboo- 
deen, were examined, and told exactly the 
same story as the last witness ; they could 
recollect precisely every transaction rela- 
tive to the gold, and all agreed in the date, 
the 16th or 17th Assaur, though they could 
scarcely recollect.any thing else; and the 
last witness was even ignorant of the date 
on which he got a tremendous flogging, 
which he stated to have been notorious to 
every body. 

Akbar Ally sworn. — I recollect going 
to Capt. Dickenson’s, in Assaur, last year, 
and on seeing the last witness and others 
in the verandah, I went there also and 
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looked into tlie room. I saw Captain 
Dickenson at the table, with gold spread 
upon it, and Hyat Durawds near him. 
Captain Dickenson put the gold in the 
bag, and asked how much there was, and 
was answered by Hyat Durawdz, five bish- 
was. 

Cross-examined. — I do not know who 
put the gold on the table, it was there 
when I went. I went there to endeavour 
to make interest to procure the release of 
Shoo, who had been confined in gaol. 
Seeing the gold on tliu table, and not 
knowing what to make of the transaction, 

I did not like to speak to Cupt. Dicken- 
son that morning, and went away. This 
was on the Ib’th or 17th of Assaiir. 1 re- 
collect the date because I was going to 
apply for the release of Shoo and others ; 
but do not recollect that of any other day 
that I made application. 1 do not know 
the date of iny departure from Arracan, 
of my arrival in Calcutta, or of the pre- 
sent clay. 

Meer Diillee sworn.— I have been in 
the service of Soojah-oo-decn for live or six 
years, and was entrusted w'ith the care of 
his property. One morning at day-break, 
T delivered to Hyat Durawdz five bishwas 
of gold, by the order*, of his fVtlu r. He 
told me it tvas his father’s onlcrs tliut I 
should give it to him. 

Cross-examined.— 1 had received a ge- 
neral order from Soojah oo-deen to give 
his sons any thing that they w'anted, and 
would have given any of them 10,000 
rupees on demand. 1 did not take a re- 
ceipt fur the money; 1 did not enter it in 
any book ; I do not know the date ;• I do 
not know Dengallee; I do not know' the 
Mhug language ; 1 do not know any 
thing. After taking out the five bishvv;is 
of gold, there were four large bars re. 
maining in the chest, the weight of which 
I do not know. I know' nothing about 
the placing of the treasure in the cutchery. 
1 w as sick at (hat time. 

. lic-exa mined. — There were lumps of 
gold ill the chest besides b.ars. Soojah -oo- 
ciecn WHS an aflluent man ; and 1 would 
have given any thing to his sons when he 
was in custody, because he had ordered me 
to do so. 

Oiner Durawdz sworn. — I recollect my 
father's confinement, during which 1 saw 
Meer Dullee w'cigh out, and give to my 
brother, Ilyat Durawdz, five hishwas of 
gold. I w'as kept in confinement at Akyab, 
six months in the gaol and one month in 
the cutchery, without any trial ; and was 
at last let out on bail- I was told that 
Jannoo had complained against me: he 
was bung before my confinement. 

Cross-examined. — Jannoo never said 
any thing against me ; but two or three 
months after he was hung, bis wife was 
persuaded to bring a charge against myself 
and my brother, of supplying Jannoo with 


ammunition, he being a dacoit and a rob- 
ber ; on which charge I was confined by 
Captain Dickenson, but do not know 
wdicther it w as con finned by Mr. Halhed 
or not. The gold was weighed by Meer 
Dullcc, on the 16*th or I7lh of Assaur, 
and given to my brother in my presence : 
he put the hag under his arm and went 
away. 'L'here was more gold in the chest, 
and my brother did not give a receipt for 
that which he got ; nor did Meer Dullee 
enter it in any hook. 1 have nine bro- 
thers ami five sisters. My brother inform- 
ed me that his father had desired him to 
take the gold to Captain Dickenson, in 
onler to procure his release. 

Dr. B, C. Sully sworn.— I was civil 
surgeon at Akyab. I saw Soojah- oo-deen 
in the presence of Mr. Halhed and Capt. 
Diikenson; and when lie was asked for 
the key of his chest, he said that he had 
not got it, and that the same authority that 
had taken the chest might break it open, 
or something to iliat effect. 1 am not sure 
whether it was Mr. Halhed or Captain 
Dickenson who asked for the key. The 
conversation ended by his being taken to 
the place from wdienee he' came, which I 
siijiposc was the guard. Some sort of 
abusive language was used towards him by 
Captain Dickenson, though I am not sure 
what it was. I did not see the box deli- 
vered to him. 

Cross-examined. — This transaetion took 
place at the latter end of June or the be- 
ginning of July IH.'IO. From my know, 
ledge of Captain Dickenson, 1 should not 
think him to be a jierson likely to take a 
bribe. 

August 6. 

'file Advocate General commenced the 
cicfeiiee of Captain Dickenson, in a lung 
speech. Thu Government having thought 
proper not to interfere, he appeared on 
Capt. D.'s private account. He adverted 
to the importance of the verdict in this 
case; it involved the characti r and future 
welfare of a British gentlcmun, wlioni the 
only two Knglishmen put into the box had 
declared incapable of taking a bribe. lie 
then dwelt upon the incredible character 
of the whole story. A story, however 
persisted in, might bo worthy of no de- 
gree of credit if it appeared that the wit- 
nesses were actuated by improper motives. 
Would a jury credit a man who was deep- 
ly interested in impugning the character of 
another ? Was there no enmity here, no 
cause given for any feeling of that kind ? 
Captain Dickenson and «Mr. Halhed had 
gone into the country shortly afler its sub- 
jugation by the British army. They found, 
or fancied they found, that a great deal of 
reformation had become necessary. Tiiey 
endeavoured to clear the court of the un- 
hallowed practices that had prevailed. The 
whole omlali w’as discharged ; a charge of 
bribery was brought against the principal 
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accuser and witness on this occasion ; the 
charge was persisted in to trial, to convic- 
tion, to sentence, and to punishment. The 
same was the case with respect to Loll 
Mahomed; and the interpreter had also 
been discharged. Could there he a shadow 
of doubt, then, that there was an enmity 
in the minds of the witnesses ? Captain 
Dickenson had really only performed an 
act of justice, but the offending parties 
would not look upon it in that light. To 
them it appeared an aggravate<l ollence ; to 
them it was an injury from which they 
would suiler during the remainder uf their 
days. Could the jury wonder there .should 
be enmity on their part, or that they should 
seek revenge where alone they faneie<l 
they could find it ? Had they not observed 
the malignity, nay, the ferocity,, of the 
prosecutor's looks when they were directed 
tow'ards Captain Dickenson? He wiisthe 
principal witness, and the rest were either 
iiis own sons, or his tiwii servants and de- 
pendants. It had been strongly suspected 
that his family had been closely connected 
with Jannoo, a dacoit and a murderer, as 
he had been f^urnished with ainnuinition by 
them. Under circumstances so strong, 
the most decided measures became neces- 
sary, and therefore conviction had been 
passed on them all. By his own admission, 
he had been sentenced for exposing people 
to the sun, as a means of torture for the 
exaction of revenue. This w'as the chief 
person in the conspiracy against his client, 
and if he had thought proper, he (the Ad- 
vocate General) could have produced 
proofs of his conviction, and have pre- 
vented him I'rom giving evidence. But 
such were his instructions from Captain 
Dickenson, that he had made no objec- 
tions, although to his own mind it had oc- 
curred that he might have done .so ; but 
his client had been most anxious that the 
whole of the evidence that could he 
brought against him shoulil be fully heard 
without interiuptioii. Tiiis Suojah-oo- 
deen w'as the man, forsooth, on who.se tes- 
timony the jury were called on mainly to 
rely; but before tl»ey gave it any credit, 
they must weigh the circumstances in their 
minds that he had .pointed out — the 
grounds of hostility, the iiitere.st that he 
had ill the prosecution, and his degraded 
character. Was it on testimony like this 
that the fortune, cluiracter, and pro.s|K'cts 
of an English gentleman were to he de- 
stroyed ? 

One very incredible part of the evidence 
was, that on the very day on which Capt. 
Dickenson arrived, he should send for 
this man, without knowing his circum- 
stances, and demand a bribe ; that ho could 
not w'ait, but at once sent for him and 
said, “ you are suspended, give me 10,0CX) 
rupee.s,** though Mr. Halhed, his superior 
in office, to whom an immediate complaint 
might have been made, had not taken his 
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departure. The next incredible thing was, 
that the father should intrust his son with 
the 10,000 rupees, who went with the 
money early in a morning (but why at that 
particular time had not been shewn), with 
five of his own people, who knew nothing 
of the transaction, and were joined by two 
others nobody knew how. They were told 
that these men mounted the verandah, and 
that then Hyat Durawdz entered, saying 
he had brought the gold sent by his father ' 
Could they believe that any person, while 
committing a guilty action, and at a time 
when caution and suspicion must be awake, 
would not be disturbed, but on the con- 
trary, proceed with the greatest calmness, 
while a crowd were spread before his win- 
dow looking in u))on him? They were 
then told that he spoke so loud, that every 
word he uttered could be distinctly heard 
by every one of seven men who were as. 
semhied on his verandah. In the common 
transactions of life men thought it only 
neci‘ssary to speak so as to be heard by the 
persons they were addressing, and it w'as 
highly improbable that a man in the com- 
iiiission of crime slioiild raise his voice so 
that every syllable could be distinctly 
heard, not by men in the house, hut by 
those on the outside. Then it was said 
that Captain Dickenson brought Soojah'' 
oo-deen to trial, sentenced and confined 
liini, after, as was stated, the gold had 
been given fur his re.st oration. Was this 
the conduct of a man who knew and felt 
that he was at the same time subject to 
another? Mr. Halhed was on the spot, 
and the most natural course for Soojah-oo- 
deen to have pursued would have been to 
go to him ami make a complaint. By his 
own account he was but three days in pri- 
.son, but did he complain ? Was it proba- 
ble that a man such as he was reprc.sented 
to be, should suiler himself to he cast into 
prison when he had the very evidence that 
lie had now produced to show that he 
suffered unjustly? Jt was to be observed, 
that Capt. Dickenson could not have put 
Soujuh-ou-deeii in prison without the 
knowledge of Mr. Halhed, who had sus- 
pended all theornlahs; and tliis man hav- 
ing been accused, the result was an inves- 
tigation, a charge, a public trial, a sen- 
tence, and a punishment. 'Fhe Advocate 
General then pointed ont various impro- 
babilities in the evidence of the witnesses 
respecting the place of deposit and pay- 
ment of tlie money. The jury would re- 
.collcct, that when the witnesses W'erc asked 
about the time at \vhich the gold was given 
and who stood beside each of them on the 
verandah, they replied, that, if they had 
known that they should be asked such 
fjiic.stions they would have endeavoured to 
recollect ; and yet every oilier occurrence 
they rciuembered with the greatest mi- 
nuteness, as if they expected at the time 
that at some future period they were to he 
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questioned about such particulars. They 
said that they had not known previously 
what was to occur, and that since the time 
they had not any conference, either among 
themselves or with any one else, on the 
subject, and yet what one knew was known 
to all, and what was not remembered by 
one, none of the otliers could speak to. 
Every thing proved that the present charge 
was the result of a conspiracy, and it was 
on the evidence of these conspirators 
that the jury were now called on to con- 
vict a man of honour and integrity. Capt. 
Dickenson’s lot that day might bo the lot 
of any one else, and it rested with the jury 
to decide whether this sort of prosecution 
was ever again to be brought before the 
court on such unjust grounds. It was 
particularly Capt. Dickenson’s cause, but 
it was also that of the whole community, 
and of the jury themselves. 

Mr. Hallied, Mr. Hampton, Mr. John 
Palmer, and Mr. Hunter were examined 
as to the general character of Captain 
Dickenson. They all spoke of him in the 
highest terms as a man of the strictest ho- 
nour and integrity. Mr. Halhcd (special 
commissioner of Arracan) stated, on cross- 
examination : ** complaints have been made 
against myself and Captain Dickenson by 
Soojah-oo-decn*s relations. I think six or 
seven of them. I have felt sufficient inte- 
rest in this prosecution to employ a pro- 
fessional agent to watch the proceedings 
in my behalf. The complaints which I 
mentioned were all, or nearly all, made 
by the connections or relations of Soojah- 
oo-deen ; some of them might have been 
made by others, but 1 am not aware that 
they were. To the best of my knowledge 
it IS not customary at Akyab to inflict 
punishment without previous inquiry. 
There were no complaints against Soojali- 
oo'decn on my arrival at Arracan ; but 
almost immediately after, the province was 
in a state of insurrection.'* 

Sir Edward Ryan, in summing up, ob- 
served to the jury, that a case of more im- 
portance had scarcely ever been brought 
before the court; it was important in a 
public point of view', as the defendant, 
who had been accused of bribery and cor- 
ruption, was in a high judicial office, and 
it was of the last importance to himself, 
as he had l)ccn proved by respectable wit- 
nesses to be a man of high character, ta- 
lent, and integrity; and to him, as an 
officer and a gentleman, tbe punishment 
which would fall on him, should they And 
a verdict of guilty, w'ould be notliing 
compared to the disgrace and ignominy 
that would naturally follow such a sen. 
tence. If they believed the testimony of 
the witnesses, the case was made out be- 
yond a doubt, to the fullest extent ; and a 
case of more gross and infamous corrup- 
tion could not be well conceived : but it 
was for them to decide whether they could 


rely on tin’s testimony or not. Soojah-oo- 
deen, the principal witness, was brought 
from a prison, and they had a right to 
suppose that other courts acted right till 
the contrary could be shewn ; every faci- 
lity had been allowed by Government to 
bring the investigation of this case for- 
ward, and they should take notice of all 
the circumstances under which this wit- 
ness appeared. Two of the other wit- 
nesses were tlie sons, and four W'ere ser- 
vants and dependants ; and of the last it 
w'as very extraordinary that Hyat Durawdz 
should take this crowd of people to the 
house of Captain Dickenson without tell- 
ing them why he went ; and it was still 
more so that with sucli publicity, and in 
the presence of such a number of people. 
Captain Dickenson should allow such a 
transaction to take place. If they believed 
these witnesses (and they were better able 
to judge than himself what degree of ere- 
dit was to be given to the testimony of 
natives), the case was made out beyond a 
shadow of doubt, and they were bound in 
duty, for the sake of public justice, to re- 
turn a verdict of guilty : but if they 
thought the evidence w^s sudi as they 
could not rely on, then they were bound 
to return a verdict of not guilty. If they 
had any doubt on their minds, they were 
equally bound to find the defendant not 
guilty ; they must be fully satisfied, by 
evidence on which they could rely, before 
they could find him guilty. 

The jury, after having retired for three 
hours and twenty -Jive minutes, returned 
the following verdict “ giving the de- 
fendant the full benefit of some doubts 
existing in the minds of some of the 
jurors, wc are constrained to bring in a 
verdict of ?iot guilty'* Being informed by 
Mr. Justice liyan that they must return a 
positive verdict, one way or the other, the 
foreman inquired whether the preamble 
could not be recorded along with the ver. 
diet. The learned judge stated that that 
could not be allowed ; upon which, after 
some conversation among themselves, the 
jury returned a verdict of “ not guilty*' 

Public opinion at the presidency, on 
the question of the guilt or innocence of 
Captain Dickenson, seems unfortunately 
suspended almost in equilibrio, to which 
the unsatisfactory nature of the verdict has 
doubtless contributed. The subject has 
undergone a good deal of discussion in the 
newspapers, which are almost equally op- 
posed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THF. AFFAIR AT CANTOK. 

The news from China has, as might 
have been anticipated, been the leading 
and engrossing topic within the city of pa- 
laces: and rumours arc of course already 
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afloat of tlio determination of Govern- 
ment to maintain, by the presence of an 
armed force, the respect due to the British 
flag. Despatches to the Admiral at Trin- 
comalee are already said to have been for* 
warded, communicating tlie state of aflUirs 
at Canton. 

We understand that the departure of the 
S^lph has been very prudently postponed 
for a few days, in consequence of the un- 
expected intelligence which was submitted 
to our readers yesterday. — Joh7i Jlufl, 
Aug. 10. 

We offered some remarks in our paper 
of yesterday on the very gross and wanton 
insult with which the Briti.sh flag has been 
treated at Canton, and the necessity, as it 
appears to us, of the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India, if competent, noticing this 
insult ill a manner becoming the power 
and character of the Crown of England. 
We hear, and we are sorry to hear so, a 
very general opinion abroad, that the pre- 
sent Government will not move in the 
matter until instructed from home, come 
what may of the trade in China or the 
British residents at Canton. The jireva- 
Icncc of such an opinion, situated ns we 
arc in the Eastern world, is, in cur ap. 
prehension, a matter to be regretted.— >76., 
Aug, 12. 

COMMODORE SIR JOHN HAYES. 

Tile Calcutta Gov, Gazette of August 
11, in announcing the death of Commo- 
dore Sir John Hayes, senior officer of the 
Indian navy, and master-attendant of Cal. 
cutU (which took place on the 3d July, at 
Cocos Island, in lat. 41® N., long. Ill® 
43^ £.), gives a pretty copious biographi- 
cal sketch of tlie deceased officer. 

Integrity and generosity of disposition 
were united in his character with gallantry 
and skill in his profession, which led to re- 
wards from the government be served, as 
well as from the King. In 1782-3, while 
midshipman of the Sombay and Intrepid, 
he cut out two vessels in Mangalore 
Hoads, and was present assisting at the 
capture of Cundapore, Onorc, Mangalore, 
and Mcrjee forts. From 1784 to 1788 he 
was employed as midshipman and lieute- 
nant on board various cruisers at Bussorah, 
Calcutta, Canton, Prince of Wales Island, 
&c. ; and was even employed occasionally 
on active land-service, when the war broke 
out with Tippoo Sultan. In 1790-1, he 
was attached to tlic army under General 
Abercromby, and was present assisting at 
the capture of Carlie, Cananore, Biliapa. 
tarn, &c. After the close of the war in 
1793-4, he commanded two vessels, viz, 
the Duke o/* Clarence and the Duchess, on 
a voyage of discovery, when he explored 
Van Diemen's Land and the Derwent 
River, the south-west side of New Cale- 
donia, south-east and north coasts of New 
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Guinea, the Molucca Islands, Timor, the 
whole north and south-east face of Java, 
from Cape Sandano westward, tiaving 
passed through the Straits of Madura, and 
presented the first iiiKtance of the progress 
of a British sh.'p through that intricate 
channel. During this expedition, lie 
adopted such humane and judicious mea- 
sures, in reference to the intercourse of 
the expedition with the savage inhabitants 
of several of the places he explored, that 
not a single life on either side was ever 
compromised or lost in n quarrel. 

On his return to India, he was employ- 
ed as first-licutcnant on board the ship Je. 
hfirtguire, arinei), in concert vvitli the H.C.'s 
ships IC.vrtfv and lirunswick, for the ex- 
press purpose of intercepting lljt* French 
national squadron under Coniniudore Ue- 
nau (consisting of the frigates St/bclle, 
Prudentc, and Afoineau), ivlio a])pe(ired off 
Diu, and threatened tlie destruction of 
that settlement. 

In 1797 he was selected to jirococd on a 
mission to the Hakim of Sonineaiia, to de- 
mand restitution of a British ship, carried 
into the river Arbis (or Arabis of Near- 
cluis), a ])ort in prince's dominions. 
He was furnished with an armed vessel, 
the Vigilant, carrying six 2-poiinders, and 
manned with a crew of eighteen natives in 
addition to Iiis personal escort, consisting 
of seven artillery-men, two European sea- 
men, and twenty-two sepoys. On the 
13tli of January, close in with the Island 
of Bate, at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Cutch, he was attacked by pirates ; and 
tlie action which ensued was, perhaps, one 
of the most desperate ever recorded. Lieut. 
Hayes had the lobe of bis right ear shot 
away, his right cheek cut in two, and his 
upper jaw-bone shattered to pieces. Tills 
wound was inflicted by a ginjall-piece, 
fired close to bis bead, and was of a fright- 
ful character. His life was, for a conside- 
rable period, endangercfl by it, and his 
countenance to the hist stiflicienlly indi- 
cated the seriousness of tlie original iii- 
jiiry. 

He was next employed with Colonel 
Little’s detachment, until the reduction of 
Seriiigapatam. Afterwards, in command 
of the Alert, he landed on the island of 
Kcnra, mounting 200 pieces of cannon, 
recovered a British vessel taken in there, 
and caused the pirate Rajah Angria to pay 
500 per cent, upon the cargo, deficient 
througfi plunder. In 1800, commanding 
the 7Yy giin-brig, while cruising against 
the Vengorla pirates, he captured and dis- 
mantled their principal battery on the 
height of Veiigoria. 

in 1801-2 he was captain of the Swift, 
of twenty guns, and chief of the marine 
at the Moluccas, during which period he 
commanded the squadron which mainly 
contributed to the cuptuie of Teriiate, the 
chief seat of the Dutch Goveriinieiit io 
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that quarter, and with the Sufjft defeated 
and partly destroyed n fleet of forty sail 
of Magindanao pirate vessels, and tlicreby 
saved the Company's settlements on the 
Celebes. 

Tn 1803-4.5, he was captain of tlic 
Boniltat/ frigate, and commodore of the 
llcngal marine. In July 1K()3, be was 
appointed to command a squadron of ships 
to protect the bay of Bengal. During this 
command, he asserted the just rights of 
his hon. masters upon tlic coast of Su- 
matra, by recapturing the fort of Muckie, 
and recovering the remaining part of their 
ordnance, stores, &c. taken through tlie 
treachery of the Malay inhabitants. During 
the time he commanded the Bengal squa. 
dron, no British merchant's ship or pro- 
perty suflered by capture within the limits 
of his cruise or authority. 

In 1807, while in England, he was 
appointed by the Court of Directors de- 
puty master attendant at Calcutta, and to 
succeed to the station of master attendant 
on the death or resignation of the incum- 
bent, without prejudice to his rank and 
standing in the Bombay marine; and in 
1809, he succeeded to the situation of 
master attendant. In 1811, he received a 
commodore's commission of the flrst class, 
from the Governor General in Council, 
for the expedition to Java. On this occa- 
sion he commanded a squadron of nine 
sail of vessels of war, and all the other 
ships and vessels employed by the Com- 
pany on the above service, 

llis last actual service was during the 
Burmese war, when he commanded the 
armed flotilla, as a flag officer, on the coast 
of Arracan. 

His performance of the duties of mas- 
ter attendant at Calcutta gave the highest 
satisfaction, as appears from the Icstimo. 
iiials of respect from the mercantile com- 
munity. Successive ruling authorities paid 
him high marks of honourable considera- 
tion, and his late Majesty conferred upon 
him the honour of knighthood, an honour 
the more flattering as it was unsolicited 
and unexpected. 

NATIVE FEMALE EDUCATION. 

On the 10th August, the eighth annual 
meeting of the Ladies' Society for Native 
Female Education was held at the resi- 
dence of Arclideacon Corric. The re)>ort 
of the committee was read ; it detailed the 
atatc of the central school at Calcutta, the 
schools at Mirzapore, Burdwan, Culna, 
Patna, Benares, and Allahabad. Upwards 
of 500 girls are educated at these schools. 
The actual results are thus summed up : 

Thus it will be seen the subject of na- 
tive female education needs only to be 
fairly and judiciously brought forward to 
gain acceptance as extensive as such at- 
temots ere made. It is, however, easy 


for persons at a distance to miscalculate 
the amount of actual benefit resulting to 
the pupils of those and similar schools. 
The ladies* committee, therefore, whilst 
tlieyarc sufiicicntly encouraged to persevere 
in their labours, would remind their friends 
and supporters, that the progress of the 
work in which they are engaged must ne- 
cessarily be slow, and peculiarly requires 
of Christians that tliey become not back- 
ward in well-doing. In no case lias the 
instruction of children been found to affect, 
to any extent, the adult part of the popu- 
lation. On the contrary, the influence of 
their seniors checks, to a most ]jainfii1 de- 
gree, the benefits w'hich might flow to the 
children themselves from the pains taken 
ill their instruction. In a great many 
cases, it is feared, the authority of friends 
and the influence of abonndiijg wicked- 
ness goes far to ohliternte from tliechil. 
dren the good received in school.” 


SLAVERY IN CAl.CUTTA. 

On the loth August, two grown up 
girls, the natives of a country which they 
called llabaish, and whp api>eared to be 
what are generally called Coflrecs, ab- 
sconded from the house of Syed Ilo.scin, 
an opulent Moghul ; and he, to have them 
apprehended, made an applicaftion at the 
thannah of the 4ivision in which he lives, 
and stated that the w'omen had robbed him 
of some silver ornaments and clothes which 
belonged to him. They were immediately 
taken into custody, and were brought be- 
fore Mr. llobison at the police, to whom 
they stated that they were slaves, and that 
from having been obliged to do more w'ork 
than they liked, they formed the plan of 
running away, and bad only taken with 
them some of the articles given to them 
during the time they w'crc in Syed Ho- 
sein’s house. One of them said that she 
had been seized by some Arabs in Ha- 
baisb, from whence she was taken and sold 
in the market of Mocha to the person who 
afterwards became Syed Hosein's father, 
in-law, and by whom she was given when 
his daughter was married to Syed Hosein. 
She also stated, that ever since her arrival, 
she had been confined in the house, and 
was not even allowed to go outsider of 
the door to witness any of the processions 
as they passed the house; orders having 
been given to the men-servants to prevent 
her and the other slave from leaving the 
premises. Syed Hosein's deposition was 
taken before Mr. Robison, in which he 
stated, that when his father died, one of 
the girls was given to his mother, who gave 
that one into his charge, and she was since 
that considered as a slave belonging to the 
family. The other his father -in Jaw made 
him a present of, five years ago, when he 
. got married. He stated that he believed 
both the girls to have come to Calcutta at 
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a very early age, hut lie did not know how 
they were hrought awiiy from their own 
country. During the time they had been 
with him they had received no wages, but 
had, as they required, been supplied with 
pocket-money, ibod, and clothing. He 
stated that slave-keeping was very coni- 
inoti ill Calcutta, as all the Moghuls, most 
of the Armenian families, and a numher 
of the natives, keep slaves in their houses 
in the same manner that he had done. He 
acknowledged that the articles taken away 
by the girls had been given by him to 
tiicm ; but stated that they wore not in- 
tended as presents, but merely for them to 
wear on particular occasions. 

TbS magistrate told him tliat all slaves 
became free the moment they landed in 
Calcutta; and that the articles given to 
the girls in their servitude w( re their own 
property. 

IIEGUI.ATIONS AT CiOVERNMENT-lIOUSE. 

The follow'ing statement, with reference 
to the alleged exclusion of natives from the 
Government-house (sec p. 14) appears in 
the liengttl C/tnniicle : — 

“ The Vice-president has not issued any 
orders of the kind alleged. 

“ Native gentlemen who visit at the Go- 
vernment.housG are not required to quit 
their equipages at the gate. 

“ No native gentleman who has pro- 
posed to visit the Vice-president at thcGo. 
vernrnent-house has ever met with the ob- 
struction complained of. 

** It is obvious that the sentries at the 
numerous gates of the Government-house 
must be placed there for the purpose of 
regulating ingress and egress. Without 
that purpose their presence would be need- 
less. 

“ The standing orders for the sentries 
liave been handed down from guard to 
guard, and their origin cannot be traced. 

“ They alFcct Europeans in several re- 
spects as well as natives ; and European 
and native gentlemen arc alike subject to 
the occasional mistakes of the sentries. 

“ With respect, however, to the orders 
which arc supposed to tegard natives ex- 
elusively, a native gentleman who w'ishes to 
visit at the Government-house need not 
expose himself to the chance of any obsta- 
cle. He has only to announce his inten. 
tion, and care is invariably taken to secure 
his admission without impediment. 

The notion which has been advanced, 
that the Government-house is a public 
office to which native gentlemen have oc- 
casion to resort in numbers, is a misappre- 
hension. Public business is conducted at 
the several public offices appropriated to 
the nuinerous departments of the state. 
Hie meetings of the council alone are held 
at the Government-house. The native 
gentlemen who have occasion to go there 


arc those only who may w'ish to coinmuiii- 
cale personally with the GovernorGciicial, 
or Vice-presiilfiit, as it may be, or llsf 
officers of his persoiiul staiF, or guests 
residing in the house; and, as has been 
before observed, obstruction is not intend- 
ed, anti tlie possibility of it is easily re 
moved at the option of the visitor.** 

AFFAIRS OF THE AUMV. 

Letters from die upper provinces, le- 
ceived yesterday, inform us that the adju- 
tant general t)f the army has resigned ; 
but we think the report, to that extent, is 
premature, though our informants men- 
tion it as a fact with which we must have 
been acqu.'iinted in Calcutta before tlii-ir 
conimunicatloris could arrive; and thougii 
we believe there have I’.eeii some serious 
dilFereiices between certain bigb function- 
aries in that quarter of the world, based, as 
we arc told, upon some recent line promo- 
tions which were considered by the adju- 
tant general as alFecting injuriously the 
Company’s army . — John Jhdl, Au};, Id. 

URIOAUlEll MACLEOD. 

Brigadier Sir Alexander Macleod, Knt., 
C.B., and Commandant of Artillery, died 
at Dum-Dum, early in tlie morning of the 
liOth August 

Sir A. Macleod passed with credit and 
distinction through the various grades of 
an active and long service, and was a line 
specimen of what is understood by the 
terms gallant, zealous, and loyal Britisli 
veteran. 

During a period little short of half a 
century, since he entered the artillery as a 
cadet, Brigadier Macleod participated in 
the varied and arduous service which falls 
to the lot of the arm to which he belonged ; 
and when he rose to rank and command, 
he did not fail to distinguish himself for 
zeal, activity, and professional judgnienU 

He arrived in India in 1783 ; he served 
with Lord Cornwallis on the coast, and 
was present at the first siege of Seringa, 
patum. For a scries of years he was ad- 
jutant of battalion, a situation for which, 
even at an early period of his career, ho 
w'as excellently qualified. From 1 803 up 
to 1810, his name was associated with va. 
rious gallant military enterprises under 
Lord Lake and others. In 1814 he com- 
manded the artillery and siege details with 
Sir David Ochtcrlony’s division in Ne- 
paiil, against Umim'cr Sing’s army. Tn 
1817 he served at Hattras, and in 1818 he 
commanded the artillery with General 
Dickson’s division, during the Maliratta 
war. In 1819- i20 Sir Alexander Macleod 
succeeded to the command of the artillery 
ill the field; and in 1826, whilst com- 
mandant of the regiment, be closed the 
brilliant list of his ^ active services by 
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sharing conspicuously in the glory of tho 
celebrated siege of Bliurtporc. 

His manngement of the artillery and 
siege department with his talented fricMid 
Sir David Ochterlony's corps d’armee, in 
the first Goorkhn campaign, wiierc Major 
Mncleod moved in second line, steadily 
Tediicing the chain of strong places which 
the advanced operations required the gene- 
ral to leave behind, was able and energc> 
tic. On the distribution of honours and 
rewards for the capture of this celebrated 
strong hold of Ilindostan, ns Coloml Mac- 
leod, a C.B., could not hold the rank of 
knight commander because he was not a 
major-general, the King was pleased to 
create liitn, as well as the chief engineer, 
a knight bachelor by patent, as a mark of 
especial favour. 

PROOliesS OP THE AUTS IN ASSAM. 

Wc have the pleasure of publishing this 
week a translation into Bengalee of some 
English poetry by Jugyu-ram Phookkun, 
one of the officers of govcrnmerit in As. 
sam; a translation that docs him great 
credit. The same native gentleman lias a 
large English work, which he has himself 
translated in Bengalee, and is about to put 
to press for the benefit of his countrymen. 
Our readers arc already acquainted with 
the literary exertions of Uolcorain Diien- 
kyal Phookkun,al.so of Assam, who, about 
eighteen months since, publislied a work 
on Assam which gave so much satisfac- 
tion.* 

Wc liavc really felt astonished to find 
that though Assam has now been under 
the British rule scarcely seven years, so 
manifest a progress has been made by its 
enlightened gentlemen in the pursuit of 
knowledge ; and if this tribute of praise so 
justly due should serve as a stimulus to 
farther exertion, we shall feel much grati. 
fication. The higher class of natives in 
Assam are attached to Bengal, and to all 
that is going forward in it by means of the 
native newspapers, which have a greater 
circulation there than in any zillah of Ben. 
gal ; and while from more than half the 
districts not a single line of correspon- 
dence has ever appeared in the papers, 
scarcely a week passes without a communi. 
cation from Assam, either to us or some of 
our contemporaries. Wc also mention 
with great pleasure, that the European 
gentlemen in the service of Government, 
at the liead of whom stands the benevolent 
Mr. Scott, have set on foot native schools, 
in which, wc understand, the Bengalee 
language is to he chiefly cultivated : as it 
differs but little from the language of 
Assam, (lie happiest effects may be ex- 
pected from the arrangement, as it will 
enable the natives of Assam to participate. 

• See a review of this work (a history of Assam), 
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in the benefit of all the works which may 
in future be translated into Bengalee for 
the benefit of the low'cr provinces. 

It was known before that Assam pro- 
duced silk ; but tho weavers of that coun- 
try were unable to prepare good thread 
with it. For this reason the commissioner 
has had some spinners lirought from Hung, 
pore, and thus has taught some of the 
natives of tlic province. 'I'lic same gentle, 
man has now established a silk factory, in 
which excellent thread is produced. It is 
his wish that the prosperity of the province 
may he advanced by a larger production 
of silk ; and he has tliereforc resolved, 
that whoever engages to cultivate a silk 
field shall have his land free from fivenuu 
ciiarge . ^Sumachar Durpun. 

ULTRA-OANOETIC POSSESSIONS. 

The accounts brouglit from Moulraein 
represent, we understand, every thing to 
be quiet in that quarter, excepting some 
occasional maraudings, which, however, 
appear to be restrained by the presence of 
a King’s regiment. 

Wo have great pleasure ia communi- 
cating to our readers the fact Qf about 300 
Taliens having been rescued from slavery 
by the strenuous and unabated exertions 
of tho worthy commissioner, who has been, 
we are given to understand, engaged in 
this philanthropic work during the last fif- 
teen months. The poor creatures had been 
seized by the lied Karlens and sold by the 
northern chiefs. It was only by dint of 
constant and repeated threats that they 
M'cre induced to give them up. Two of 
the boys have, we learn, come round on 
the Gajiges, and arc to return to Moul. 
mein by the first favourable conveyance. 
-^ohn Bullf Aug. 24, 

TIfX GOVERNOa GENERAL.-^ CHANGES. 

A correspondent at Etawah, writing 
under date the 18th instant, says, Lord 
Bentinck will leave the hills on the 15tli 
October, for the purpose of meeting llun- 
jeet Singli, after which he will proceed on 
Ills western tour. Mr. Maddock is to be 
resident at Katmandoo, and Mr. Caven. 
dish at Scindiali’s court. We have had 
constant rain since the commencement of 
the new moon, and the neighbouring 
country is completely inundated.**— 

Bull, Aug. 29, 

NATIVE MEDICAL SOCIIETV. 

Wc understand the object of tlie So- 
ciety to be, that seeing many persons of 
other castes have taken up the practice of 
medicine in this country, who have no 
right to do so, it Is proper that the Bydya 
practitioners should refuse to undertake 
any case where medicine has been admi- 
nistered to the patient by any practitioner 
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of another caste. Moreover, medicines of 
all sorts will Ix} prepared by the Society, 
hut will be sold to no one who is not of 
the Byrlya caste. And if any doctor writes 
to the Society an account of any diflfcult 
case he may meet with, the medical pun. 
dits, w'ho are the directors of the Society, 
will inform him what are the directions 
and medicines prescribed respecting it in 
the shastras, that the honour of their caste 
may not be injured. Likewise great at. 
tenlion will he given to the examination of 
all shastras and medicines by which the 
people at large may be delivered from dis. 
case. 

We must make a few remarks upon this 
Society, to which we beg the particular at. 
teiition of our readers. By confusion in 
medical affairs, the loss of wealth, holi. 
ness, caste, and life itself, may be in. 
curred — in fact, both time and eternity may 
be lost ; and what more is there to lose ? 
For it is forbhiden in our shastras, that 
any should use the medicine of another 
caste : and if any one using such medi- 
cine dies instead of being cured by it, it 
must be acknowledged that he comes to an 
vintiindy end. If, likewise, people of 
other castes mix up with their medicines 
tilings which Hindoos are forhiddeti to 
eat, then by the use of such medicines ho. 
liness is destroyed, and many other evils 
arc manifest. And althougli the text is 
familiar to all, that for medicine spirits 
may he drunk, &c., yet the meaning of 
that text is not, that whenever sickness 
occurs a man may drink bramly, claret, 
and other wines, hut we conceive it to be 
that things forbidden may be used as me. 
dicine, yet, only when prescribed by 
Bydyas, who will administer nothing that 
is not authorized by the shastras. No me* 
dicine, therefore, ought to be used but that 
of a learned Bydya practitioner. 

If it be said that very few truly learned 
doctors are to be found in tlie oountiy, 
whereas there are many guessing collec* 
tors of recipes, by whose practice our lives 
are brought into danger, and that seeing 
and hearing of the successful practice of 
those of other castes, people are of neccs* 
sity induced to avail tliemselves of it, wo 
acknowledge the truth of the assertion. 
We see the respect paid to the Moosool. 
man hakeems and the Knglish doctors, 
and the glory of the doctor sahehs is parti- 
cularly conspicuous; but amongst tlie 
poor, the needy, and the middle sort of 
houseliolders, all the medical practice is in> 
the hands of those guessing recipe>collect. 
ing Bydyas. No doctor sahebs go into 
the villages, and therefore the benefit of 
their practice is not at all generally felt. 
Hence great advantage may be expected 
from the union of all the learned Bydyas 
in tlie formation of this Society ; and we 
pray for its long continuance.— &'umacAar 
Durpun, 


THX NXW LOAN. 

The following Government advertise, 
ment has appeared : — 

** Financial Department, the 20th Juno 
1831. 

Pursuant to instructions which have 
been received from the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, notice is hereby givep, 
that after the expiration of one year from 
the present date, no bills of exchange on 
the Honourable Court will be issued by 
the Government in payment of interest on 
the following loans : 

“ 5 Per Cent. Loan, the notes of which 
bear date the 31st of March 1823. 

« 4 Per Cent. Loan of 1824-25. 

" 5 Ditto of 1825-26. 

** Published by order of the Honourable 
the Vice. President in Council. 

“ G. A. Bushbt, 
Officiating Sec. to Gov.** 

We do not concur in the opinion tliat 
the good faitli of Government is in the 
slightest degree affected by this measura. 
The payment of the interest accruing on 
the Old and Middle Five per Cent. Loans 
in bills on England at 2s. Id. and 2s., was 
a condition granted to holders in England, 
subject entirely to tlic Court*s pleasure, 
and every purcliase of this paper was made 
with the knowledge that the Court might 
at any time withhold this advantage. By 
families in England depending on the in. 
terest of money placed in the Company's 
funds, this measure cannot fail to be sc- 
verely felt ; and more especially by those 
who retired from this country while their 
property of this description was yielding 
eight per cent. After the reduction, how- 
ever, from eight to six per cent., the for- 
mer of which was the original rate of in- 
terest on the stock which now constitutes 
the Old Five per Cent. Loan, no prudent 
person could have relied with any confi* 
dence on the permanence of the rate of 
interest and exchange then allowed ; and 
where the public interests arc concerned, 
and no faith, express or implied, is vio- 
lated, private interest ought to give place. 
The Tlurd Five per Cent. Loan has al- 
ways been payable, principal and interest, 
only in this country ; and the effect of the 
present measure affiicting the First and 
Second Fives will be, that there will now 
be no necessity, as hitherto, to ptovide 
for the payment of an immense sum at 
home, which, to the prejudice of ail par- 
ties, lias, in some measure, forced the local 
government to assume more than it other- 
wise would liave 'done of a mercantile cha- 
racter. The effect here will probably be 
still further to reduce, for the moment, the 
premium on the several Five per Cent. * 
Loans, and to raise tliat on the Six per 
Cent., which is now at 37-8 to 36-8 pre. 
miura. No merchant, except the United 
Company of Merchants trading to the 
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EasUindies, ever dreamt of buying pri- 
vate bills at Is. lid. and granting their 
own at 2s. Id., a clear loss of eight per 
cent., or even at 2s., which was still a loss 
of Id. in the rupee on the large amount 
payable by them for the interest of their 
loans. Compared with this Utss, which 
they have been voluntarily sustaining for 
3^rs, the miserable sum of 1 ,70, ()()() rii. 
pees, wrung from the pittance of their 
military servants, is a trifle. Yet that is 
grounded on alleged state necessity. What 
was the necessity for continuing to grant 
bills at an absolutely losing rate of ex- 
change? The sad measure to which we 
have referred would, wc are persuaded, 
have been altogetlicr unnecessary, even in 
appearance, if a projicr tlegrce of atten- 
tion had been given to sound principles of 
finance by those, both in this country and 
at home, who have had the management 
of that department of the Indian govern- 
ment. For want of it, the loss to the re. 
venue and to the country, by the course 
that has been adopted, has probably not 
fallen short of fifteen lacs of rupees an. 
nually. We do not speak positively, be. 
cause we have not the means of ascertain- 
ing the amount of interest on the Indian 
loans which was annually paid at home. 
The loss, however, must have been very 
great, and we would point attention to the 
fact, in order to show tltc immense public 
benefit which miglii result from a more 
general study of the science of political 
economy, and a more rigid adherence to 
its principle in the financial administra- 
tion of the country.— Gaz, 

Our contemporaries have buckled on 
their armour to war with the four per cent, 
loan, and w'c give their opinions and 
views as no doubt representing those of 
that class of the community who hold 
Company’s securities, and who argue 
stoutly against the measure of reduction. 
The India Gazette, in stating that the an- 
nouncement of the four percent, loan was 
made four days before the discharge of tlie 
instalment^ that not a rupee might be 
paid from the Treasury,*’ overlooks that 
the Treasury had long before tliat day 
stated their readiness to anticipate the pay- 
ment of any person choosing to send in 
their paper; this, in our mind, proves 
moat satisfactorily that, at first, a casli 
payment was intended, and (hat the four 
per cent, loan was altogether an after- 
thought; arising, proliahly, out of dread 
of failure of sufficient means for the great 
measures of next year. We conceive the 
Treasury were wrong in 'altering their ori- 
ginal intention, but we arc still confident 
of tbeir ultimate success : that they will, 
next year, when the question of cash or 
money conies to be considered, transfer as 
much as they please into the four per cent, 
loan, seems to us so certain, that notliing 
but war can prevent it. 


We do not understand the argument of 
the purchase of chances ; wc take it, that 
if A Subscriber went into the 2(1 five per 
cent, loan, payable on the 30th April 1832, 
he must have calculated on being paid oil' 
on that date, and getting only a rupee for 
every rupee the paper represented. As to 
the nominal value of the stock intorine- 
diateiy, the chances of rise ond fall are as 
broad as they are long, and with (bein 
Government have nothing whatever to do. 
We should not consider Government as 
worthy of praise if they paid olf the loan 
when due, although it was at a discount ; 
nor arc they to be blamed for paying it, 
although at a premium. We have lieuid, 
from various sources, of the intention of 
Government to reduce the interest bills 
(by order of the Board of Contol) to Is. 
10^ d. per sicca rupee from 2s., and in our 
calculations on the relative value of stock, 
we have considered that measure as likely 
to be carried into cflect. 

We do not look on this measure of fi- 
nancial reduction in the same light as our 
contemporaries : as a mere substantive 
question between Government and the 
holders of paper, we connect it with the 
declared necessity of reduction in all de- 
partments of the state, and look upon it 
as a most unobjcctionahlc measure for 
Government to resort to. We take into 
consideration tliat the China trade will be 
thrown open, and we know from private 
sources, that when the Directors stated to 
the late committee of the Commons, that 
they could not carry on the govern men I of 
India without the profits of the China 
monopoly, the unanimous opinion of the 
members of tlic committee was, that they 
might make such reductions in their In- 
diaii expenses as would easily make up 
for the loss ; this portends further clipping, 
where further clipping can be made. Wc 
certainly desire to sec the salaries and pay 
of the Company’s servants, civil and mili- 
tary, saved from further reduction by such 
measures as we now are noticing.— Fcngci/ 
Hurk, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CONVKRTS FROM CATHOLICISM. 

The last Missionary Jtegister contains an 
account of a very large accession of con- 
verts from Homan Catholicism to Protes- 
tantism in the province of Tanjore. The 
Archdeacon of Madras, in a late visit to 
the province, found an earnest desire on 
the part the inhabitants of some Ko. 
man Catholic villages to be received into 
tbe communion of the Protestant church. 
In tbe course of two visits subsequently 
paid to those villages, by the JLlcv. h, P. 
Haiibroe, deputies from the villages came 
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to bim to declare their determination to 
renounce popery. 

These people, it appears, belong to the 
Vailiar caste (hunters), ivhich inhabit the 
hill-country, and were formerly in the 
service of the ]>oligars of Tooriore, who 
granted them lands for their services in 
war, and many of them still retain the 
title of semakaver, or captain of a com- 
pany : at present they maintain tlicmselves 
by the cultivation of those lands They 
were converted to the lioinan Catholic 
profession by the Jesuit missionaries of 
Madura, about a century ago, but when 
the order was dissolved, the congregations 
were neglected. They form a parochial 
clistrict, extending from the western limits 
of the Tanjore province to the hills beyond 
Trichinopoly, about twenty miles in length. 
Parattangoojii is the chief station, ten 
miles north-w'cst of Trichinopoly, where 
a priest from Goa resides, who is always 
nominated by the Bishop of Cranganore. 
The number of Roman Catholic families 
connected with Parattangoodi is estimated 
at 4,tXX), of various castes, of which the 
Val liars form the most considerable class. 
Every annexed village has a prayer-house, 
which is a thatched building ; but, at the 
chief station, is a large brick church, 
where christenings and marriages must he 
performed, and the mass held. Their re- 
ligious rites they stated to consist of mere 
superstitious observances, and reading a 
Latin liturgy. Schools are unknown 
among them, and hardly one out of a 
hundred is able to read, and they com- 
plained of a tax being levied by their 
priests for processions in the annual festi- 
vals. Mr. Haubroe describes them as “ an 
industrious class of people, generally of a 
robust stature, their countenance intelli- 
gent and manly, their conversation open, 
but modest. Descendants of a warlike 
race, they arc not so much subject to caste- 
prejudices as their neighbours : they allow 
their widows to marry again.’* The Arch- 
deacon, on the receipt of Mr. Ilaubroe’a 
communication of the desire of these peo- 
ple, who stated that they had become bet* 
ter acquainted with the Gospel by inter- 
course with their Protestant neighbours, 
hastened to the province, in order to judge, 
from his own observation, of the actual 
condition of these native Catholics. He 
appears to have been perfectly satisfied of 
the sincerity of their desire for union w'ith 
the Protestant cliurcli, and of there being 
no secular motive at the bottom. In some 
of the villages, the people were unanimous 
in renouncing popery, and the churches 
were given up without difficulty ; in others 
there was a division. Schoolmastera ( which 
it was a great object with these poor people 
to obtain) w'ere sent to the different clus- 
ters of villages, and the best arrangements 
that coaid be made, with limited means, 
appear to have been adopted to secure these 


unlooked-for prospects. The Archdeacoif 
states that, **at Parattangoodi, the resi- 
dence of the priest, there is a handsome 
car kept near the door of the church ; simi- 
lar, and for similar purposes, to that of a 
pagoda. The Ten Commandments are 
painted all round upon the upper compart- 
ments ; omitting the second altogether ^ for 
obvious reasons : it would be too bold and 
hazardous to emblazon such a.law on the 
vor\' instriimetit and equipage of their ido- 
latry ! Hrider the Commandments are 
various sculptured representations; such 
as serpents pursuing men and biting them 
— the torments of Hell — and beings like 
the infernal furies of the Hindoos. Be. 
hind is a place to receive the offerings of 
the faithful ; and above, the throne of tlic 
saint whose turn it is to go in procession— 
among whom Francis Xavier is a very 
prominent personage, being adored with 
divine honours.” He adds: “ Mr. Ilaii- 
hroe accompanied me to the neighbouring 
village of Conagoody. Wc found the 
whole village eagerly assembling at the 
church. They were, as yet, perfectly un- 
accustomed to our forms, ancl had no idea 
of sitting to hear instruction. A greater 
number of women and children collected 
on the outside, and, after some difficulty, 
came in. These poor creatures (the women) 
have scarcely ever been in the habit of 
attending the service, but thought they 
did their duty by a reverence or a prostra- 
tion as they passed the chapel-door.” 

Dr. ScHidder, of the American mission in 
Ceylon, who visited Tnnjorc in August, 
states, that “ Two hundred and fifly-one 
families, or about 1,500 people, have re- 
nounced that corrupt faith, and enrolled 
their names among Protestant worship- 
pers. The work commenced in a catholic 
village, where Schwartz built a church fifty 
years ago, hut which 'was demolished by 
that people.” 

Both the American missionary and the 
archdeacon of Madras speak of this dispo- 
sition to abandon the Roman church as 
extending widely amongst the native Ca- 
tholics in this part of India. 

BISHOP iieber’s monument. 

It appears from the Madras Govern- 
merit Gazette, of September fith, that the 
monuinent to the memory of Bishop Ile- 
ber, by Chantry, was highly approved 
(though there were some slight inaccura- 
cies in tlic costume of the native figure), 
and by a resolution of the committee it 
was to be placed at- the cast end of St. 
George’s church, immediately in front of 
the door of the vestry, on the south-east side. 

POLITICS or THE PRRSIDENCV. 

Private letters and accounts of indi- 
viduals arriving from Madras, concur in 
representing the state of public affairs at 
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that presidency as very far from satlsfac. 
tory, and we are given to understand that 
the general voice of complaint there against 
things as they are, though not, for obvious 
reasons, very loud, is deep-toned enough 
to reach Calcutta, and to be likely to re. 
verberate to England, and co-operate with 
other circumstances in bringing al>out 
considerable changes in the frame as well 
as tlie measures of that government. 

The general relaxation and derange- 
ment of the whole machine of adiinitistra- 
tion is spoken of in strong terms, and hut 
one opinion seems to prevail on (l)e origin 
of the civil war or rebellion, lately raging 
in Mysore, and by no means yet put an 
end ta Nearly similar discontent arising 
from similar causes, of which the badly 
watched rule or misrule of intermediate 
authorities is the main one, is said to pre- 
vail in other provinces, particularly to the 
westward, where, as wc are assured, the 
deficit of revenue (in Canara alone indeed) 
is little short of twelve or fifteen lacks of 
rupees. 

It was rumoured iliatthc Governor Ge- 
neral had not been left uninformed of the 
prevailing evils and of their causes, and 
that his lordship meditated a visit to Ala- 
dras, with a view to inquire into the real 
state of things, and set matters to rights. 
^Beng, Chron, Aug, 27, 

THE RAJAH OF FllKGANOOR. 

An interesting scene took place at Puii- 
ganooron the lOtb May, when his high- 
ness Emudy Chicka Eshovantli Paliacler, 
ri^ah of that province, was invested with 
the killath, and other honorary distinctions 
of government, in the presence of several 
gentlemen, and a lar^’c concourse of re. 
spectablc natives. Iliese distinctions were 
granted by the lliglit Hon. the Governor 
in Council, in consideration of the fidelity 
of the house of Pungnnoor to the liritish 
government, and in compliance with an 
ancient custom, by which the ruling au- 
thorities recognize the accession of a new 
rajah to the charge of his province. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon, his highness 
the rajah, the collector of Cuddapah (H. 
Lacon, Esq.) and other gentlemen, having 
taken their seats in a spacious room of the 
rqiab’A palace, furnished in the European 
style, the apartment was immediately 
thronged with spectators. The collector 
then advanced and having presented bis 
highness with the killath, a handsome pur- 
ple velvet and gold coat, &c. in the name 
of government, the rajah retired for a few 
minutes, and then he re.appcared, vested 
with these marks of distinction. On his 
re-entrance the whole assembly arose, and 
Mr. Lmou presented him with a hand- 
some sword superbly mounted, and a gold 
which he wound around the head 
of ^ hgah. To this were added the 


family jewels ; and his highness thus at- 
tired was conducted by Mr. Lacon to a 
throne at the upper end of the room, upon 
which the rajah took his seat, beneath a rich 
canopy of scarlet and gold. Betel leaf, paun, 
rose water, and other perfumes, were distri- 
buted amongst the assembly, and the whole 
was enlivened by native music and dancing. 
On the following evening, his highness 
in full costume, mounted on his elephant, 
and attended by all his principal people, 
and a vast concourse of natives, paraded 
the streets of the tow'ii of i’unganoor by 
torch-light, and was received by the av^sem- 
bled multitude with every demonstration 
of joy. The procession having closed, the 
rajtth alighted at the palace, to receive the 
visits of the principal persons of the town 
and province, each of whom approached 
his highness with a suitable present. On 
Thursday grand dinners were given by the 
rajah to large assemblies both of Hindoos 
and Mussuinians, and a great variety of 
presents were dLstributed by him amongst 
different classes of his people : thus closed 
a ceremony which will long he remem- 
bered by the inbabiUints of Pungnnoor. — 
Gov. Gax, Au^. 4 . 


iSomliaiL 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CAVP.S OF CAllLI AM) DIlElllI AAJ LENA. 

The celebrated caves of Carli arc si- 
tuated in a hill , of considerable height, 
and the ascent is by a rugged aiul winding 
pathway. The chief excavation is oblong, 
arched above, and ribbed across by wooden 
ribs, suited to the curve and inserted in 
the rock. On each side there are fourteen 
carved pillars; on tbe cornels of the ca- 
pital are seated a man and woman. The 
pillars meet in an elliptical form at the 
further extremity, and there is a verandah 
or passage beyond the pillars round tbe 
whole extent of the excavation. At 
the further end, where the cave curves 
round, there is a Dhagopc of great size. 
iTie Dhagope is a hemispherical figure or 
cupola, rising frotii a low cylinder, and is 
surmounted by a large umbrella of stone. 
This monument is supposed to contain 
some particle of the bones of Buddbu, or 
of the sacred Elephants; hence the name 
Dha, bimCf and geb, beUy, The umbrella 
is the symbol of sovereignty or power. 
Tlic entrance gateway has something bor- 
dering on magnificence ; the rock is much 
sculptured, and has several inscriptions in. 
a character at present unknown. Tbe 
cave, although decidedly dedicated to 
BudeUtu, is occupied by a body of Brali- 
mins, ^va and Bowaiinie are the deiUes 
worshipped in a small temple to the right 
of the cave. Buddhu is not worshipped ; 
but A face sculptured on the Dliagope, or 
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enormous hemispherical emblem, is daily 
decorated with rjd lead, oil, and flowers. 
Situated near the great cave arc a number 
of lesser excavations, which preserve the 
appearance of having been colleges for the 
priests and their disciples. In otic part 
there are three different stories in the per- 
pendicular face of the rock, communicat- 
ing with each other by stairs within. Each 
story consists of a large square room cut 
out of the solid rock, and surrounded by 
numerous small cells. The caves of 
Dherm Raj Lena, on a mountain, about 
a mile from Nasuck, surpassed our ex- 
pectations. They are situated about two- 
thirds tlte height of the mountain, are very 
numerous, and in good preservation. They 
arc decidedly Buddhist ; most of them are 
s(]uare, surrounded by eighteen or twenty 
small cells or recesses, hewn in the solid 
rock. In the centre is the figure of Gau- 
dama, with an attendant on either side, 
'fhere is one cave a counterpart of that of 
Carli, with the exception of its being 
much smaller. In the central hemisphe- 
rical cinhlem a pigeon had made her nest, 
and was feeding her young ones. At the 
entrance of many of the caves there arc 
five or six pillars, surmounted by ele- 
phants, cows, &c. ; beyond these a veran- 
dah, and a wall of solid rock, througli 
ivhich is cut a door- way and two windows. 

Ill the largest cave, in the recess at the 
extremity, there is seated a gigantic figure 
of Buddha: near him arc other forms ; 
but it was too dark and gloomy to admit 
of our ascertaining what they were. On 
Cfach side of the portico, leading to this 
recess, is a figure of an attendant. The 
giant form is well adapted to strike the 
ignorant with awe and wonder..— Rev. 
C, 1\ Farrer, — il/w. lic^. 


MISSION TO RUNJEET SlNO. 

For the following very interesting par- 
ticulars relative to the mission sent to 
Runject Sing, we arc indebted to our co- 
temporary. One of the presents sent,, in 
addition to the dray horses from his Ma- 
jesty, was Sir John Malcolm’s state car. 
riage, which was purchased by this go- 
vernment shortly after Sir John’s depar- 
ture for England. 

We have watched with interest the 
progress of the mission sent to convey his 
Majesty’s presents to llunjcet Sing, while 
it proceed^ step by step along its course 
until its arrival at the capital of the Pun- 
jaub, as in all probability, besides being 
of political importance, it will also be the 
means of conveying much interesting in. 
formation respecting a monarchy which, 
within a few years, has become decidedly 
the most powerful one in Asia, and may 
at no remote period exert an important 
influence either for good or evil, over the 
.ilriol. Jour. N S. VoL. 7. No. 26. 


British interests in this quarter of the 
globe. 

“ A correspondent informs us tliatIJeut. 
Burnes reached Lahore on the 18th of 
July, and was received at court on the 
22d, in a style of eastern magnificence 
far exceeding that shewn to any former 
ambassador. 

“ He proceeds to say, upon this occa- 
sion Runjcct met him at the door of the 
presence chamber, accompanied by his two 
sons, and after embracing him in the usual 
way, conducted him by the hand to the 
interior of a magnificent hall, seated him, 
and then proceeded to tlie object of the 
visit, which w’as to present a letter from 
our most gracious Majesty, and with it 
five superb dray liorscs, together with other 
presents. The reception, w'hich was a 
most flattering one, being over, he v.'as 
taken to sec a splendid military spectacle, 
which was conducted throughout with the 
utmost pomp and magnificence. 

“ The most liberal attention was shewn 
to IJeiit. Burnes while he was advancing 
through the Malirajah’s dominions, anil 
profusion of every description was found 
awaiting him wherever he stopped ; in- 
deed the conduct of both lltinjeet Sing 
and his people seems to have been con- 
ciliatory in the highest degree ; while on 
Lieut. Burnes* no exertion was spared to 
jnip*-ove the good feeling which appeared 
to exist towards British subjects as well us 
to the government itself, 

“ Our correspondent concludes by 
hoping, that the energy and judgment 
displayed in surmounting obstacles which 
the wliole party under Lieut. Burnes had 
to encounter at tiie coinmcncemcMit of his 
journey, and which perhaps with less pru- 
dence on his part might have resulted in 
defeating the objects of the mission, will 
not he lost sight of by the Indian govern, 
ment, in which we can only say w'c most 
sincerely join with him.” 

Ill addition to the above we are enabled 
to communicate the following particulars 
of Lieut. Burnes’ jiassagc : IJc entered 
the River Indus on the 18lh of March, 
arrived at Hyderabad on the IHtli of 
April, and left on the 22d ; arrived at 
Buklior on the 20th of May, and left on 
the 21st; arrived at Ooch on the 6th 
June, and left on the 7th ; arrived at 
Moultan on the 18th June, and at Lahore 
on the 18th of July •^BomMaz.y 

RETRENCHXIENTS. 

During the past week a report has been 
prevalent that orders are about to be issued 
by the government for a reduction of 
from 20 to 25 per cent, in the salaries of 
all assistants in the public offices. We 
hope that tins riimniir may not be correct. 
—Ram. Sept, 17. 

(M) 
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ISVESTir.ATION AT I'OONA. 

Wo iinikTstand t!iat a certain great per- 
son is ?it present engaged at I’oona in in- 
vestigating a case of great delicacy and 
interest, and in which it appears polUical 
expedience has liccn more consulted than 
honesty. \Vc hear also that circumstances 
of the ifiost “ untoward *’ nature have 
transpired during the investigation. — 
Jiom. Guz.f ^ug. (}. 


^inqavovc. 

We liavc learned with great pleasure 
that on tlie rocommendatiun of onr resi- 
dent, I lie supreme government has sanc- 
tioned tfie use of six war-boats in the 
straits, rigged after the manner of native 
Ijoals, for tile purpose of cruising against 
pirates. We liave long expressed an i;pi- 
nion tliat this system is tlio only one 
likely to be attended with bcnelicial re- 
sults, and tlieonc most dreaded by pirates 
themselves. In conjunction with the 
Dntcii war- boats of a similar nature,^ they 
will prove an effectual check to piracy, iti 
and near the straits; that is, if proper at- 
tention and vigilance be used. — Sing, 
C'iron.j Jiihfl, 


irOSTIMTirs WITH V\MX<V. 

AVe are concerned to find that the qn.ir- 
r;.! with the Rajah of Nailing is likely to 
b ’comc something more suriouii than a 
“ sham- fight,*’ as we expected it would 
prove to he, in a previous n umber. 

Recent accounts from iMalacc.i slate 
that the troops having marched as far as 
Siingic I’ettcr, bad an irregular engage- 
ment with the Malays, who retreated far- 
ther into the interior, near to Naniiig, 
where another engagement took place. 
We liave not heard the real result of these 
conflicts, but we understand that many 
Malays were killed. In the first engage- 
ment one Panglima, or petty chief, and 
seven men were killed, while several of 
the scapoys were wounded. During the 
night, however, the Malays made a detour 
tliroiigh the jungle, seized on the pro- 
visions for the troops, and killed two se- 
poys who were on guard, the rest of the 
guard having made their escape. The 
Malays likewise stockaded the road to 
Malacca and otlierwise blocked it up with 
trees, and it is presumed that had the 
troops not forced their way back to Ma- 
lacca through these obstructions, there 
was every fear of their being cut off in 
detail. The Malays, it is stated, muster 
10,000 strong, the people from the ueigh- 
bouring independent states and dependent 
districts having joined cause with the Na- 


niiigitcs. The latest accounts received, 
mention (liat the tnxips had retreated to 
Malacca, having twenty-six men killed 
and woimdcd, and that the Malays had 
approached wiihiii five miles of the town, 
and stockaded Ching, a neighbouring 
plantation. 'J'hc inhabitants of Malacca 
were in great trcjiidation, tliroiigh fear of 
an attack on the town at uiglit. 

'J'his intelligem-o has naturally caused a 
considerahk' excitement at this settlement, 
and 120 additional troops have been de- 
spatched to Malacca, while tfic resident 
has pi'ucecded in person to the seat of war. 
The detachment of thirty-eight marines, 
lately landed, has likewise been called 
upon to render assistance, and consequently 
sailed for Malacca. 

'riiat the stability of onr government on 
the IViiinsiila depends materially on driv- 
ing the Malays back into their own jun- 
gles, and in proving our superior strength 
at the present crisis, there cannot be any 
doubt; hut we trust, after such has been 
effcclcd (if practicable), some satisfactory 
arrangements will be entered into with all 
the dependent districts, by wfiicli they will 
be relieved in some degree from the oppro- 
brious and vexatious regulations relative 
to lands, and from the no lass severe and 
oppressive system hitherto in vogue of col- 
lecting the tenth of the produce. Until 
some such modification takes place, wo fear 
our possessions at Malacca will prove much 
more unproductive, and as diflicult to re- 
tain as the Dutch solllements on the west 
cotist of Sumatra. — Si/tg. Chron, Any, 18. 

ruEi: scuoof, roR chtmuifs op settlers 

OP DllT'EllENT NATIONS. 

This valuahIeinstitLition,whicharo.se out 
of a sense of tlie necessity and duty of im- 
parting the elementary principles of useful 
knowledge to a large community entirely 
destitute uf the means of receiving edu- 
cation, was founded in the month of De- 
cember 182G. A meeting was held and 
resolutions were agreed to, stating the ob- 
ject of the school, which was to be con- 
ducted on the Lancastcriaii system. £arly 
in December, the school-room was fitted 
up according to the principles laid down in 
the Manual of the llritish and Foreign 
School Society ; and the school was opened 
on the 7th of Dcccmhcr, when fiRecn boys 
were admitted. The greatest number of 
boys that were collected at any one time 
during the year was 1.'12. On the 17th of 
July, the first public examination of the 
boys* school took place, and it gave gene- 
ral satisfaction ; early in the same month 
application was made to the lion, the go- 
vernor, for an allowance from government 
to the free-school. The liberal grant of 

ICO Si^anish dollars per month was al- 
lowed. Encouraged by the prosperous 
state of their funds, the Committee en- 
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j^.'iged two women to teach the girls knit- 
ting and lucc-tiiaking, and some of the 
poorer boys were als») instructed in useful 
trades. By this iiieans it is hoped they will 
be able to obtain an honest livelihood, by 
manual industry, after leaving the school. 
At this time application was made to the 
British and Foreign School Society for a 
(lerson to undertake the charge of the fe- 
male department, and Miss VV'allace, who 
had been selected by some Irieiids to pro- 
mote the instruction of Chinese females, 
was considered a fit person to occupy this 
station; the committee of the British and 
Foreign School Society, by a special sub- 
scription chiefly promoted by ladies, paid 
her passage and outlit. She sailed in the 
month of August. Soon after her depar- 
ture, letters were again receiveil by the 
committee, stating that IMr. Moore, who 
had been trained at the Borough lload, 
and who had conducted the school with 
great efliciency for several years, had re- 
signeeV, and also afiplying thiuugli the Rev. 
Andrew Reed, for a successor. IVlr. and 
Airs. Collard, who were at that time learn- 
ing the system at the Borough Road 
school, with a viqj/ to employment by the 
society, being considered suitable were se- 
lected for the purpose, and ailditioiial sub- 
scriptions having been raised by Mr. Reed, 
he was enabled with the addition of the sum 
of.£jO, voted by the committee ill Malacca, 
towunls their ouUit, to secure them tlie requi- 
site accommodation in a vessel which sailed 
ill July, ISdO. The British and l^'orcigii 
School Society granted tlie expenses of 
their board and training for four months. 
'I'iie following extract from a letter which 
has lately been received fioni IMr. ('ollanl, 
by the British and Foreign School Society, 
gives hitc'lligence of their safe arrival and 
progress in the school, 

“ It is conducted with fi:w exceptions 
upon the plan of yourceiitnd school, being 
divided into eight classes ; in the eighth, or 
Scripture-lesson class, 1 have fouiteeii boys, 
eight of whom are jiartieularly ipiick and 
active; besides lessons in spelling, gram- 
mar, and geography, they commit to nie- 
inory twelve verses of ouv lessons daily, 
and no hoys can excel them in this rcsjiect. 
It is when I begin to question my boys 
that 1 find they are not like those in dear 
Knglaiid ; but 1 hope to improve them in 
this prominent part of our present system. 

1 have not the saflte opportunity ns in Kiig- 
land, where the tnolher tongue is only 
used. I have children of Knglish extrac- 
tion, Dutch, Portuguese, Chinese, Kliiigs, 
and Malays, who when tliey are out of the 
precincts of the school, are talking their 
several native languages. 1 have seventy- 
six names upon my list, and have an ave- 
rage attendance of forty-eight boys for the 
last six inontlis. I had an examination of 
them on July and the answers they gave 
to questions put to iheiii, surpiiscd both 
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myself and the geuilenien present, evi- 
dently shewing that they under.stnud wliat 
they read.*’ — Corresp, ty* lirit. and lor. 
School Society, 

Crlrlir0. 

MAMOOn.lUO IN MANDIIAAR. 

Mainoodjuu is a considerable caiiqmng 
situate on the west coast of the Celebes. 
'J'lie a])pearance of land bears a gre.'it con- 
trast from that part of Borneo 1 Id left, 
the one being low and almost on a level 
with the sea, and the other as hold and 
inuuiitainons as ran he well conceived. 
The high land may he seen from the se.i 
ninety or a himdied miles oif. On ap- 
proaching the shore, lights are to he seen 
in all parts of the mountains, near the sea : 
these are from the huts or dwelling-places 
of the Diaks, whose cusloni is to burn a 
light during the night. The interior of 
the country is inhabited by a race of men, 
ill most respects similar to the Diaks of 
Borneo ; they arc calleil Dynk, and Ihiir 
persons and habits of life are so much the 
same, as to leave little doubt of their ori- 
ginally being from one common stock. 
The small huts of these people are seen 
upon the sides of the liighest mountains, 
all along the coast ; but ne.ir any consi- 
derable cainpong, they are more niime- 
roiis. 'Mttse people never build upon the 
plains or level ground, or indeed are even 
seen ill tlie cainpong, excejit occasionally 
when they bring dowui their sago to ex- 
change lor salt, or a few heads. In ap- 
pearance they are imich like the Diaks of 
Borneo ; tlieir persons are however smaller, 
ami they have not that ferocious .'ippearaiice, 
W'liicli the lorn’cr cannot divest themselves 
of. 'riieir few' articles of dress are the same ; 
they have the same |iariiality for beads, 
which ll'.ey wear in the same manner, ami 
even tlie peeuli.ir kind of heads most in 
recpiest in the interior of Borneo, are here 
likewise jirefeired ; they eat hogs, mon- 
keys, and all animals tln-y can catch, ami 
ii.ive the same practice of cutting olflnarls, 
whicli may be called the distinguishing 
iiiark of a Diak. Their weapons dill’er hut 
little from each other, but I did not ob- 
serve tbesumpit amongst them ; they how- 
ever use it, further towards the interior. 
These poor people live entirely iijion sago. 
Of this nutritive food nature has siqtplied 
thein abundantly ; all they get beyond their 
own consumption they bring down to the 
const together with a few coco-nuts, and 
exchange? them for salt, which is the only 
article they want as food. The dillerciit 
rajahs on the coast usually munopoU'/e all 
this sago, giving In return a VuUc salt or 
a few beads. The rajah of this place re- 
ceives this at one faiiain per cranjang, or 
two funains per pcciil, and sends it to Bom- 
bowaii, and other parts of JVlandhuar, 
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nvliere the common price la one rupee per 
cranjang, or two rupees per pecul. Many 
of these people are so poor that they cannot 
afford even a quali or pot wherein to bake 
their sago, but use a flat stone for that pur. 
pose ; but notwithstanding their miserable 
living, and exposure on the bleak moun- 
tains, with scarcely a shelter from the rain, 
they arc a firm handsome race of men, and 
in symmetry equal to the Diciksof IWneo^ 
many tribes of whom are models for the 
sculptor ; beyond comparison the finest 
made men 1 have ever seen, or previously 
supposed to exist. These people I am 
convinced arc not of so sanguinary a na. 
turc as their brethren over the water; at 
least those near the coa^t ; further to the 
eastward and more inland tliey arc of a 
more savage nature, which I generally ob- 
served of all inhabitants of countries 
abounding in diamonds or the precious 
metals ; and here is abundance of gold of 
the finest quality. 

The territory belonging to tlic rajah of 
Mamoodjoo is very great, but the extent of 
sea-coast small, perhaps not more than 
twcnty.five miles. It produces notliing but 
sago, coco-nuts, rattans, and a few other 
trifling articles. The rajah has, however, 
a large tract of country tow'ards the S. £. 
which produces much gold ; according to 
the best accounts I could procure, he 
yearly receives about 400 tales, but were 
he not so indolent, he might have five times 
that amount. This raja has two brothers, 
each of whom have countries ; one of them, 
whom I saw, is a shrewd man and looks 
better after his interests ; he gets 500 tales 
per annum, and has seldom less than that 
quantity by him ; whilst I was here, he 
acknowledged having more. 

The canipong of Mamoodjoo is large, 
containing ut least 2,500 families; there 
are besides several small ones, along the 
coast. The people are poor beyond any 
thing 1 have seen before, and the living 
of the best of them is inflnitely worse 
than that of the lowest class in other coun- 
tries, Rice they say docs not grow in this 
part of the coast, it is an article of luxury 
mostly brought in paddy from Kylie; a 
distance of more than 200 miles ; the qua- 
lity is very inferior, but merely the heads 
of families can afford to eat it, and of tlicse 
only a few ; not more than 250 families in 
the campong were computed to consume 
rice. In the house where 1 lived, certainly 
belonging to one of the wealthiest men in 
the whole place, no person ate it but the 
master, mistress, and. their daughter, and 
they were very sparing of it, just as much 
paddy being served out in the morning as 
would last the day. Occasionally, a vessel 
comes from Passicr or Coti, with rice of a 
superior description ; the poor people how. 
f ver cannot afford to purchase it^ and the 
rich ones will not, witliout it is as cheap as 
the paddy from Kylie, as the object is the 


price, and not the quality. All the inha. 
bitants feed on sago of a very coarse qua- 
lity : this may be said to grow spontane- 
ously, affording abundance of subsistence 
to every person however poor, 

A few leagues to the south and south- 
east of the campong of Mamoodjoo there 
are forests of the sago tree, extending as far 
as the eye can reach ; these are the property 
of rajahs who rent them to the Bugis and 
the principal inhabitants of the coast for a 
certain annual payment. These Bugis and 
otlicrs employ the Diaks to collect the sago 
fur them, whicii gives employment to most 
of this tribe; in return for their labour 
they receive tlieir little wants, such as to- 
bacco, salt, sugar, or beads ; as for the 
sago, it is as free to them as to the birds of 
the air. These sago plantations are situated 
ill the valley between the mountains, in 
swampy ground ; never upon high land ; 
it appears to me the most favourable situ- 
ations for sago would grow padiiy, and of 
the truth of this, I am assured by some in- 
telligent Bugis. But the culture of paddy 
is too troublesome for this indolent people, 
who will not work ; indeed there is little 
occasion for them to do |p, as, for common 
food, they prefer the sago. The age of a 
sago-tree at its best time is ten years, hut 
the fruit Is collected from the age of eight 
years to thirty-two or thirty-live, at which 
period it is perfectly hollow, and rots away 
from the top downwards, A sago-tree of 
ten years old will be about twenty-seven 
feet high, and from live to eight feet girth 
at the bottom, and is continually yielding 
its crop. When the substance of the edible 
sago is three or five inclics thick, they cut 
it, and this will be in two or three months, 
according to the quality of the ground. 
Tiie oftencr it is cut, the faster it grows, 
which is proved by those trees that arc neg- 
lected, as in many of them which have not 
been cut for six months, the fruit will not 
be more than six or seven inches thick, 
whilst another tree within thirty yards, cut 
every two months, will have it four inches. 
There are several kinds of sago-trees, some 
of which do not produce fruit for the first 
sixteen years. The sago country extends 
from Mamoodjoo, southward and eastward, 
but not towards the west, as at Bambowan, 
not more than eighty miles in that direc- 
tion, they have very little within twenty 
miles of the coast, as it is an article of trade 
which employs many pcrflbiis between the 
two places. At Bambowan there is more 
rice eaten, as the Bugis are more numerous, 
and of course more industrious. 

The great article of trade from the point 
of Mandhara to Kylie, is coco-nuts. The 
whole Extent of country along the coast 
from the sea to the mountains is covered 
with coco-nut trees, which give it a beau- 
tiful appearance, llieir cheapness is asto- 
nishing ; at Mamoodjoo they are 200 per 
real of two rupees ; at Kylie Uiey are fhnn 
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300 to 350 per real ; If they are taken in 
a green state they are higher. I paid one 
fanam fur eight; the flavour is most deli-, 
cious, beyond any 1 had before tasted. The 
wealth, and indeed the entire property of 
the poorest class of people along this coast 
consists of coco-nuts; the whole of the 
eastern coast of Borneo is supplied with 
them, as there are few to be found. In 
Coti, a coco-niit tree with fruit is rare ; 
there arc abundance of trees, but they sel- 
dom bear fruit. 

The principal food of these people, be- 
sides sago, is the shell- fish they pick up at 
low water. In spring tides, which occur 
at the change and full moon, the tide rc" 
cedes from one to three miles (within ten 
miles of this campoitg). At such times tlic 
people spread their nets upon the turn of 
the tides; the whole population of the 
campoiig turn out with small canoes (that 
is, the women and children, for the men 
are too lazy}, in this they float to the low- 
water-mark, where they employ themselves 
in picking up crabs and various kinds of 
shell -fish, particularly the cockle. With 
this they load their canoes, and upon the 
return of the tides get into them, and pad- 
dle home. What flsh arc caught in the 
nets are sold to the rajah, and better class 
of Bugis ; the poor people get none, as 
although very cheap, they cannot afford to 
purchase them ; and what tlicy themselves 
catch, they are obliged to part with, how. 
ever small the price. 

The w'ants of the inhabitants of this part 
of the coast of Celebes arc confined to the 
simple articles of salt and tobacco; the 
former they get from Macassar, the latter, 
of an inferior quality, from Kylie. To 
purchase these articles, together with an 
occasional meal of rice, and a little sugar 
(which are only used as luxuries upon 
great occasions, as upon a marriage, or the 
birth of a child}, is the employment of 
their lives ; and this is in the power of 
every one ; for besides the sale of a few 
coco-nuts which they all have about their 
dwellings, the women and children of every 
house are employed in making sarongs. 
Two people, my intelligent host informed 
me, would make a sarong in one month, 
which will sell for two reals or four rupees. 
The cotton and materials of which sarong 
will not cost them more than half a rupee, 
the remainder is profit, and quite sufficient 
to provide ibr a large family, besides af- 
fording the master a rupee for gambling, 
which they will have. The good old couple 
with whom I lived, have fourteen women 
in the house constantly at work on sarongs 
from daylight until eleven o'clock at night, 
and sometimes all night. 1 never saw 
people work so hard ; these arc all slaves. 

llio rajah and bis brothers smoke opium 
in great quantities ; none of these are more 
than twenty-six years of age; they are 
continually stupid, and will not see a 
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stranger until time be given them to re- 
cover a little. When a prow arrived from 
Macassar with a letter to the rajah, which 
the anakoda insisted upon personally deli- 
vering, be had to wait two days before he 
could obtain an answer, diiring^whichtimc 
the rajah and his brothers were recovering 
sufficiently to be sensible of the contents 
of the letter, and make some reply. With 
Uie exception of the rajah, bis family, and 
the diffei'cntsmaller rajahs in the campong, 
few people smoke; they willingly would 
if they could afford it. The consumption 
of opium in Mamoodjoo is from five to 
six chests annually ; the price usually paid 
is from 2,000 to 2,400 reals per chest. It 
is worthy of remark that the rajah and his 
brothers have not only considerable quan- 
tities of gold by them (as well as the petty 
rajahs about him), but they increase the 
quantity with facility, and with certainty ; 
yet not one of them will sell a single talc 
of gold for money. In Mamoodjoo there 
are not less than forty rajahs, each of whom 
have an extent of country in the interior ; 
altliough for several reasons, they prefer 
living together on the coast. These coun- 
tries produce gold, of which they get a 
sufficiency for their own wants, besides 
the tax they all lay upon people going into 
their respective countries. This varies 
from ten to twenty per cent., always paid 
in gold. Not one of these rajahs, includ- 
ing the great ones, live in any respect better 
than the poorest persons in the place, with 
the exception of eating rice and fresh fish; 
tliey will not kill a fowl, or cat the eggs, if 
they can sell them (the former one fanam 
each, the latter eight and ten one fanam). 
Tlicir clothes are not better tlian tliose of 
their slaves ; all their gold iS therefore kept 
to purchase opium, gunpowder, muskets, 
swivels, and other such articles. Opium 
they will only purchase in quantities suffi- 
cient for a few indiuhs’ consumption, but 
arms and ammunition they will lay in in 
any quantities, and willingly take out their 
lumps of gold to pay for them. The only 
extra articles they will occasionally take in 
exchange besides, arc a few corges of blue 
and white cloth, which they send into their 
respective countries, and upon which they 
obtain an enormous profit. These, however, 
they arc in a manner obliged to supply' 
their own people with. 

During my stay here, I saw the sultan 
purchase ten barrels of gunpowder from a 
X’assier prow at forty.fi ve reals per barrel 
of half a pccul ; this was American powder. 
The usual price is from thirty to ninety 
reals per pecul muskets fifteen reals each ; 
and when such prices are considered, i' 
need not be wondered at that such an ex 
tensive trade should be carried on, for oi 
every part of this coast it is the same, am * 
there is not a single individual who ha 
not his connexions at Boni JfeiidiDe par 
of the island in the neiglwKriiood o 
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Macassar. The Americans sell their gun- 
powder at the rate of twenty-two and 
twenty- four dollars per pecul, and tlieir 
muskets seven dollars each. What must 
then be their profit when they dispose of 
them again at these prices, taking in return 
gold of th^ finest quality, at the rate of 
twenty.three and twenty-five reals per bun- 
cal, or tale, which they will sell at Singa- 
pore for thirty dollars, or soventy.eigiit 
Java rupees ? One of the principal ra- 
jah*s brothers told me he would within five 
days produce 10,0(X)buncals of gold, 5,000 
of which should be in lumps of one, two, 
and three catties each, if I would give in 
return muskets, Palcinbaiig-madc cannon, 
gunpowder, and five chests of opium ; and 
in tlie course of one year, lie would engage 
any quantity (fur similar articles) in pieces 
of five to ten catties of gold, if they should 
be preferred to the small lump or dust. In 
fact^ he said the quantum of gold which he 
himself and his brothers could produce 
would be equal to the payment of the 
largest importation of arms and ammu- 
nition ; and the policy amongst them was 
to bring forward no more than what was 
alisoliitely necessary for such purchase. 
That such is their policy 1 am almost cer- 
tain ; and there is but little doubt that 
immense quantities of the purest gold could 
be procured; for particular ])arts of the 
country abound in it. Great care is taken 
to keep strangers from it ; so these rajahs 
have only to shake off their slothful habits, 
and go with their people to collect it. 

Although from Mamoodjoo there sails 
probably every year no more than five 
prows belonging to the inliabituntH, yet- 
there are at present probably not less than 
100 or 120 coyans of powder in the cam- 
pong. Poa Bello has at least ten coyans, 
and the rajah forty ; besides which, every 
; petty rajah or chief has iiK^rc or less. This 
gunpowder is not, and cannot be used in 
this country of Mamoodjoo, as they have 
no occasion for it; it is, however, sent 
elsewhere in the Kylie or JMandhaar prows, 
whilst the salt prows from the opposite 
coast of Borneo bring regularly their an- 
!:nual supply, which, though great, is never 
[sufficient, as the high standard ])ricc indi' 
Icates. Indeed, most of these rajahs con- 

S ’ their gold as of no other service than 
[nuch as it enables them to purchase 
m for their own use, and arms, am- 
ition, &c. for the assistance of their 
[is friends, and the annoyance of their 
t enemy the Europeans, 
his country is. rich in the article of 
B and^ black birds' nest, of which beau* 
i specimens have been brought to the 
t. The people are, however, too lazy 
K>k after them ; the rajah says they are 
acquainted with the method of taking 
11 , and thinks tlicbest plan would be to 
peo^lli^teai Coti ; how'ever the Bugis 
i)|||ip. tbcm the way to get them 


when they are perinittLd to make the at- 
tempt. Poa Bello, with a few oilier inti'l- 
llgcnt Bugis, are, at this time, after iIm’s 
very speculation. They keep ihe trailer 
very secret for several reasons, one of wliieli 
is, that their white neighhoursat Macassar 
would take a liking to the country slum id 
such riches be easily prucurnhle. 'i'liis se- 
crecy pervades the whole of the people on 
the coast, and indeed is the fo iiicip d mo- 
tive and inducement of sending their gold 
to Singapore and Penang, knowing ilu-ir 
situation is sale from molestation by die 
English; hut were they to make a patade 
of wealth at Macassar, or even Java, in a 
direct manner, they fiiiicy the iiupiisitive 
Hollanders might make some iiujuiry, 
when they well know' their riches would, 
ill a great measure, vanish. — Mi\ UuUon. 
— Chron, 


We learn that iheru is a report tiinoiig 
the Moghul merchants, or trailers in Cal- 
cutta, that the Kiissians have oflered to re- 
mit the expenses of the late w'ar 'which the 
Persians were to have paid according to 
the treaty, on condition of a free passage 
being allowed them to Herat. The geo- 
graphy of that part of Asia is still so im- 
perfectly known, that it has not yet been 
clearly ascertained whether the river upon 
which stands the city of Herat disemhognes 
itstdf into the Caspian l»y the (lijlfof Bal- 
kan, or joins the Oxus in its course to the 
Sea of Aral ; hut to any one who inspects 
the map, it will a]>pcar that Heintis in the 
direct road to Cabiil, in continuation of 
the progress which the liussians have lately 
been making in the iioitli of Persia. AVe 
leave our readers to judge of the proba- 
bility of this rumour, aiul of the inferences 
which it justifies, without pledging our. 
selves for the autiioiity on which it rests. — 
India Gaz, 


of 

Advices from Bussora of the 8tli June, 
state that the plague had entirely' censed at 
Baghdad, llilluli, Kerbela, and Najaf, 
and that in the villages of the Hie Canal, 
at Lamloom, Sarah, and Soogel Shokh, 
the number of deaths had decreased to two 
or three daily. His highness the Pacha 
was alive, together with most of his prin- 
cipal officers, but there was no report that 
could be relied on of the total numlicr of 
the deaths from tlie dreadful pestilence, 
from which, most mercifully, Bussora had 
been spared. 

Thu inundations and rains had been ex- 
cessive through the country, and as they 
had destroyed the gsain crops, it was 
thought not unlikely, that though the hot 
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winds am by tliu natives believed to sub- 
due tlie coiiinprioiis iiHbicnce of pinfrtie, 
famine and tliu humidity and cold of 
anriimn wvndd revive tlie now-nilayed 
sct>m ge. The desert between liussora an<l 
ilie sea was covered with water, and iiavi- 
ffaied by boats of small size . — Ihmbtni 
Cnz.t Aug, 17. 

We are glad to observe that the plague 
at llagdad and its neighbourhood had 
nearly ceased, yet it still continued to 
lijiger in the villages along the banks of 
the Euphrates; but that the virulence of 
the disease had very much diminished, and 
fhai the alarm occasioned by it had almost, 
if not entirely, subsided. The mortality 
whicli has prevailed at Judda, Mocha, and 
the ofher ports on the lied Sea, it seems 
has hoen occasioiual by cholera and not by 
the plague, as it was first supposed. 

'riiis baneful disorder, we lament to 
find, is committing ravages all over India ; 
and at this Presidency we have had of late 
t»i ileplore the loss of some much esteemed 
ami liigidy respected individuals. — Mad, 
(ioV- Cr(lZ,f Scpl, 1. 


We are happy to learn that order and 
trim(|iiillily have been restored to the island 
of Madagascar, after the storms which fol- 
lowed tile death of Uadama. The <jueen*s 
government is (irmly established ; an army 
of nearly thirty thousand men, armed and 
disciplined after the European manner, 
occupies the interior, and we have reason 
to hope that the French will abstain in 
future from their unprincipled attempts 
against the independence of this unoflend- 
fng people. Wc say unofJ\' tiding, for we 
never beard of their attacking any foreign 
country, or fitting out expeditions to plun- 
•der or enslave any oilier nation. 

The qiieeirs government is extremely 
well-disposed towards the English. She 
bus proclaimed herself a “ Friend to 
Peace,*’ and to education and the diffti- 
sion of knowledge. Her principles and 
conduct in these respects .would do honour 
to any prince in Christendom. — Cape 
Taper, 


The Austrian Observer of the 2d Ja- 
nuary contains a firman issued by the sul- 
tan at Constantinople on the 10th of De- 
cember. This document alludes to the 
recent disturbances in Damascus, which 
terminated in the assassination of Vizier 
Selim Pacha, the governor of that city, 
and to the invasion of Syria by Ibrahim 
Pacha, and states that judges have been 
sent to Damascus *to take measures for the 


piinisliment of the persons concerned in 
the murder of the governor; and that com- 
missioners have also been appointed (o in- 
quire into the causes of dispute between 
the viceroy of I’^gypt and the governor of 
St. Jean d’Acre. These commissioners 
are to call upon the belligerent Pachas to 
submit their quarrels to the Sublime Porte, 
and to cease hostilities; and the most posi- 
tive orders have been sent to Ibrahim 
Pacha to withdraw his forces, and return 
instantly to Egypt. 


arfiina. 

IKSIJIIRECTION IN HAINAN. 

We gave an account of this insurrec- 
tion last moiilli. One account is, that 
the distui banco was occasioned by the 
scarcity of rice. The hungry people 
began to plunder two rice shops, to sup- 
press which, the magistrate and a mill, 
tary ofliccr w'eiit out, and were put to 
death by the populace. Anotlier story 
is that the mountaineers, called Lie- 
jiii, who Inliabit the central part of the 
island, and have a king of their own, have 
come down and attacked the lowlanders, 
for whom, at the 6rst onset, they were 
too powerful, .and killed several Chinese 
oflicers. It is said th.'it the governor of 
Canton, after rleliberating with the Tartar 
general and foo-yueii, has gone in per- 
son, at the head of tw'o thousand men, to 
suppress llic insurrection. This, how’ever, 
is the period when he makes a tour of the 
province to review the military stations. 

The popular belief among the Chinese 
is that the natives of Hainan, who inhabit 
the mountains, have tails like the monkey 
race ; that they go naked, and cat every 
thing raw . — Canton April 1 9. 

The official report of the governor 
and foo-yiicn concerning this insurrec- 
tion (dated April 3d), states that the 
general commanding at the island found 
the Lc banditti, to the number of 1,000, 
on the hills; their villages were stockaded, 
and they opposed the government troops 
with swords and arrows. An action took 
place, in which the banditti were defeated. 
The general was forming plans for the 
seizure of the insurgents. * The report 
adds; what has been the origin of the 
bloody quarrel,— whether it has been ex- 
cited by traitorous Chinese,— or whetlier 
there is some other cause for it;— these 
things have not yet been authentically and 
clearly reported. Although the said Lc 
banditti arc mere barbarians, assembled, 
like crows, but for a moment ; yet, fearing 
lest the commandant with the taou and 
foo, should, by not managing the affair 
well, occasion delay, which might be fol- 
lowed by serious consequences to those 
districts, your majesty’s Minister Lc will 
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on tho 2Gth day of the present moon 
(April 8th), set out in person for Keung- 
chow» taking with him Kin-lan, the foo of 
Shaou.chow,now at Canton on public busi- 
ness.*’ Governor Le accordingly crossed 
over to Hainan, whence iie returned the 
20th June completely successful, having 
taken and put to death the principal in- 
surgents. 


BRITISH TRADE. 

We insert the following items connected 
with the British trade at this port in the 
past season. They form a near approxi- 
mation to the amount of imports and ex- 
ports in British vessels of several of the 
leading articles of our commerce. 

BtUllan Exported. 

Sp. Dn. Taels. 

To London 2,443.7(13 Sycee Silver, 114.(101 

To Calcutta 002,440 Sycee Silver, 222,076 

To Bombay •••• 2.37*'}.AH8 Sycee Silver. 433.002 
To sundry places 3».ri(N) Sycee Silver, OOO.OOO 


Sp. D. .'i..520,231 Taels 770,829 

Making a total value of Spanish Dollars 6.095,306. 

The importation of Cotton has amounted to 
188,000 bales, consisting of Bengal Pis. 105,0(Ki 
Bombay .... 370,000 
Madras 23,000 


Net Peculs 498,000 

Importe. Export*. 

Sandal-wood.lMs. 11.000 Nankin Raw \ - ^ 

Pepper l«*«tK> Silk, Pis. 

Rattans 25.(NK1 Canton 3.700 

Betel nut 23,000 Nankeen cloth \ (uie nrto 

Putchuck 1,000 (chiefly brown) I 

Olibanum 1»}100 Silk piece i 

Sharks fins and i . goods, in >8.466,000 

Stock fish 2,(K1() Cassia lignea \ m 

Lead l.'>,6t»0 Pis / ^”*000 

Iron 30 , 0 (Kr Cassia buds. .... 1.400 

Tin 6,2(M) Camphor 2.100 

Steel 320 Rhubarb ....... 1,300 

Tin plates, \ (mui Alum 12 ,ikm) 

boxes / Sugar 07.000 

Broadcloth, 1 5 Ann Sugar Candy. ... 47,000 

bales ' Star Anniseed . . 2,800 

Long Ells 7.5(K) Vemiillion.boxcs, 3,200 

Canuets 1,(UN) SouthAmerican\ « 

CottonYam, pis. 2,500 Copper, Pis,. • f 

of which the private trade.| 

of the commanders and I 

officers of the Company’s fw.eoo peculs. 

ships amounts to about. • ^ 

Shipments to India 2,800 do. 

Shipments to BoUny Bay • . 2.800 do. 

Canton Reg,, j/ijtril 0. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Foreign Letter from the hong- 

merchants, accompanying an order from 
the governor, communicated by the naii- 
hae*h6en, against foreign females going 
to Canton. 

** A respectful notification. On the 1st 
day of the 4th moon (May 12th) we re- 
ceived from the nan-hae-ht<en an order, 
received by him from the An-cha-sze, 
who bad received it from the governor, 
declaring thst, for foreigners of any 
nation to take with them foreign females 
10 Canton, is in opposition to the regula- 


tions and prohibitions. The order we have 
now received, reprimands us, and con. 
demns the linguists to be punished by the 
cudgel; .declares ^ that the prohibitions 
must be implicitly obeyed, and if (the 
foreigners) again oppose and presume to 
bring females to Canton, a memorial shall, 
assuredly, immediately be sent to the em- 
peror, and they shall be driven out with 
severity, and, for ever disallowed to come 
to Canton to exchange their goods, and 
take away our products.* 

** We now send a copy of the gover- 
nor’s order, praying you, Sir, to examine 
and act according to the tenor thereof, and 
to enjoin on all the gentlemen of your 
honourable nation that they act in obedience 
thereto. This is what we pray, and for 
this special purpose we send this notificc;- 
tion, and remain, &c.’* 

(The names of IIow.qua, Junior, and 
the other nine merchants are subscribed.) 

“ 4th moon, 8th day. May 1 9th 1831.)** 
** To Mr, Jardine.** 

The order of the judge directs the 
hong. merchants to be chastised by the 
bamboo, with permission, to redeem the 
penalty by a fine ; and directs foreigners 
to be imprisoned, if they dar6 again to 
oppose and presume to bring foreign 
females to Canton, a memorial shall 
assuredly be immediately sent to the em- 
peror, and they shall be driven out with 
severity, and for ever disallowed to come 
to Canton, to excliangc their goods and 
take away our products.** 

Lc, the governor, has also issued an 
order concerning the visit of Mrs. Kieriilf 
to Canton, or as the governor politely 
expresses it, ** a barbarian merchant, com. 
ing to settle accounts with another bar. 
barian, brought a barbarian wife;” and 
he threatens, if any barbarian ofiends fn 
like manner again, to stop his trade, and 
put him in custody. “ Tremble,** (con- 
cludes the order) intensely, intensely !** 

General yung-gaw.— The fate of this 
unfortunate officer, charged with cow- 
ardice, is at last decided. Chang.ling, the 
hero of Cashgar, universally believed to be 
the betrayer, and, consequently, the indi. 
reci murderer of Chang-ki-hur, has, at the 
town of Aksa, tried General Yung-gan- 
for cowardice, and brought him in by the 
articles of war, guilty— (immediate death) 
with the l)enrat however, not of clergy, 
but of reference to the throne. His ma- 
jesty has torifirmed the justice Of the sen- 
tence, but bas granted a reprieve till the 
autumnal assize, when the execution must 
take place at Peking. A few other general 
officers acting with Tung-gan, and under 
his orders, were also found guilty (death) 
at Chang- ling’s court martial, but they are 
pardoned by the emperor, from the con. 
sideration that it was their duty to obey. — 
Canton Reg»f April 19. 
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The AtUieyen Invasion,^Ih m former 
number we gave some account of the 
Antseyen traders who occasioned the 
recent military operations in Western Tar. 
tary. His majesty laid strict injunction 
on Chang.liiig, the hero of Cashgar, ta 
ascertain what the real causes of the dis. 
turbances were. On the 19tli of March, 
the emperor received Ciiang-Iing*s report, 
which was to this effect, as given in the 
Peking Gazette : Na.yen-ching, the go- 
vernor of Peking, being left in Tartary 
after the capture of Chang-ki-hur to set* 
tie affairs and secure the subsequent tran- 
quillity of the territory, chose to expel 
these traders, searched their liouses, and 
drove the men away without their fa- 
milies. Hu also interdicted to them the 
export of tea and rhubarb. Filled with 
indignation and resentment, they formed 
connexions with surrounding tribes, and 
commenced those hostilities which have 
already cost much blood and treasure. 

As soon as his majesty received this re- 
port, he immediately degraded Na- 5 ’en- 
ching from the high titulary honour of 
“ Guardian of the heir- apparent,*’ ordered 
the double-eyed peacock's feather to be 
plucked from his cap, and the purple- 
coloured bridle, conferred by imperial 
favour, snatched from his horse. Thus 
degraded, Governor Na was subjected to a 
court-martial, which decreed his dismissal 
from the imperial service, and his majesty 
has confirmed the sentence. 

Na’s son, who held high offices near the 
emperor's person, has, for his father's 
faults, been expelled from the inner depart, 
ments of the imperial palace, and degraded 
to the rank of a third-rate guardsman, to 
stand sentry at the outside gate. 

This degraded old officer Na was go- 
vernor of Canton at the time Admiral 
Drury came to China, and remained in 
disgrace, on that account, during the reign 
of Kea king. His present majesty restored 
him at the time of his accession. 

Ke-shen, from the governorship of Se- 
chucti province, is promoted to Peking. 
The dismissal of Na has occasioned a 
number of changes among the governors 
and deputy-governors in the north and 
west of the empire .— Jwie IS. 

Foreigners* — Chinese gentry and old 
men oflun meet in the idol temples to con- 
sult about the affairs of the neighbour- 
hood, and on some occasions they control 
by tlieir public voice the conduct of 
the magistrates. Wc have heard that at 
Macao they are particularly busy against 
foreigners, insisting on obsolete Jaws be- 
ing acted on. If the local magistrates 
decline Pstening to them, they unite and 
carry their appeal to higher authority. 
These gentry prevented a road being made 
on a late occasion. Tliere is an imperial 
Older that the number of .foreigners' 
Asiat^Jour. N. S. Vol. 7. No.a6. 


houses shall not be increased in Macao i it. 
is only permitted to repair old ones, no new 
ones must be built on sites where houses 
have not existed before. If the local ma- 
gistrate takes a fee to connive, these people 
stop the work till tliey also are satisfied in 
some way. — Ibid., Ajnril JO. 

Papers from New York contain intelli- 
gence from Canton to the 4th of August, 
according to which tlie differences between 
the Chinese and British authorities vjrere 
still unsettled, though not seriously threat- 
ening an ultimate suspension of trade. 
The governor had left for Pekin. Before 
hi.s departure he had directed the hong 
merchants to return unopened the remon. 
strances of the select committee, and to 
keep the keys of the factory, which, until 
his return, were to remain in the hong 
merchants* possession. In answer to a 
remonstrance addressed by the British 
merchants to the provisional governor of 
Canton, the latter functionary tells them, 
that ** barbarians of all nations who come 
to the open market of Canton otiglit to 
yield implicit obedience to the interdicts 
and orders of the Celestial Kmpire." The 
Canton market docs not appear to have 
been much affected by the existing mis- 
understanding. 


^U0trala0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALESL 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Xing George* s Souiid , — On Friday last 
the ImbeUa government schooner arrived, 
last from King George's Sound, which the 
local government has very properly at 
length abandoned to the deluded settlers 
of Swan River, Western Port; almost the 
only distant settlement that ought (o have 
been retained was the first abandoned. It 
would have been well to have kept that 
on foot ; but distant settlements, which 
w'caken the parent colony by exhausting 
or drawing away valuable labour and capi- 
tal to no purpose, arc worse than useless. 
We think the home government have done 
wisely in directing the abandonment of all 
distant settlements. We should rather en- 
courage tlie French, or .some other foreign 
nation to settle along on some distant 
parts of the coast, where a beneficial inter- 
course would naturally spring up. Our 
jealousy of any foreign power resembles 
the very mistaken .policy that would pro- 
liihit strangers from holding lands in the 
colony, under the pica that tliey are aliens, 
whereas it has been the policy of all en- 
lightened states to encourage foreigners, 
who would introduce with them the various 
arts and improvements of their parent 
land.- 

The Isabella brings intelligence of the 

(N) 
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death of Captain Barker, late comman- 
dant of King George's ^und, who it is 
confidently l)elieved was murdered by tlie 
natives, after crossing a river to the east- 
ward of Encounter Bay, which he con- 
jectured communicated witli the late Alex- 
aiidrina, fallen in with by Captain Sturt. 
Captain B. is much regretted by his bro- 
ther officer^. Before the Isabella left, 
eight of the prisoners made their escape 
into the bush . — Amtralianf May 27. 

MisceUanems.-^'Isv small detachments 
of troops have been sent from Sydney to 
New Zealand, for the protection of the 
English settlers, who are succeeding in 
raising hemp and finx in great abundance 
there, the quality of wliich is said to be 
very fine. 

A new marine insurance company has 
been started at Sydney, with a c<ipital of 
dE 150,000. 

His Majesty's ship Comet returned to 
port on Monday, having conveyed from 
Pitcairn's Island, where she arrived on 
the S7th February last, the whole popula- 
tion, men, women, and children, eighty, 
seven in number,, to Otaheite, the queen 
of which island had set apart for their use 
a tract of land, but the major part were 
naturally discontented at their change of 
situation, and many longed to return to 
their native shores. Old Adams, the only 
survivor of the crew of the Jiounty, paid 
the debt of nature some montiis ago. On 
Pitcairn's Island the expatriated natives 
left behind large plantations of yams, 
plantains, Indian corn, and other tropical 
prqductions; the natives are represented 
to be skilful, honest, and active in their 
habits. Unless with their decided consent, 
we consider it would have been more kind- 
iies.s to have left them in their native isle. 
Australian, May 27. 

Hardy Vaux . — Hardy Vaux, who is .so 
notorious by the history of his adventures 
published by himself, hxs paid a third visit 
to tliese shores O. H. M S., in consequence 
of attempting to pass forged notes in the 
city of Dublin. lie escaped from this 
colony about two years back, when he was 
A prisoner for life, holding an emancipa- 
tion : his account of his escape is as fbl- 
lowB; — himself and a fellow prisoner 
Stowed themselves away on board the brig 
Midas i when the vessel arrived nt Ilio Ja- 
neiro, the captain wished the British con- 
aul to take the runaways under his charge, 
which, however, he refused, and the cap- 
tain consequently turned them adrifL Vaux 
found his. w'ay from thence to Dublin, 
being too well known to resort to his old 
haunts in London. The name of the com- 
panion of his flight he religiously conceals. 
It appears very probable that he will be sent 
to Norfolk Island as a place of safety.— 
Sydney Herald, May 9. 

Imjnovements . — A two-penny post lias . 
been established at Sydney. 


[Ffg. 

New eoap and candle manufactories, 
distilleries, taw-mills, and other similar 
establishments are going on upon a large 
scale. 

The curing of beef for the English mar- 
ket succeeds. 

Tlie new promenade in the government 
domain is daily approaching perfection. 

Stoim and Inundation.— ~ A frightful 
storm of wind and rain, producing an ex- 
tensive inundation, devastated the Mait- 
land district, in the vicinity of Hunter's 
River, in May last, occtisioning severe 
losses of crops, buildings, catth*, 8tc. 

Mr. This gentleman, well 

knovvn as “the lilind traveller," was about 
to take a tour of obser ation up the coun> 
t»y. 

Bushra 7 igers.-—'T\ie depredations of these 
marauders have censed. 

Journey of Discovery . — Several native 
youths, in the district of Hunter's River, 
intend to explore Pitt River, tJie head of 
which is above Liverimol Plains ; from 
the course which it takes, it is strongly 
expected that it discharges itself into tlie 
Gulf of Carpentafin. 

Trade vith the CVipc.-r-Tlie ship Com^ 
wallis, continues to make con.stant trips 
between the Cape and Swan River, iiri- 
porting horses, cattle and stieep, which 
fetch a good remunerating price, and are 
paid for in ready money. 

VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

The Hohart Totvn Courier of Aug. 1 3, 
contains the foDow'ing statement, given by 
Edward Broughton, who, with a man 
named Macavoy, was executed for deser- 
tion from the penal seltlement ut Mac- 
quarie Harbour. 

The party of runaways from Macquarie 
harbour, of which Broughton was one, 
consisted originally of five men, viz. 
R'chard Hutchinson, commonly called 
Up-and-dow'ii Dick, a tall man, who had 
at one time a large flock of siiecp and a 
herd of cattle at Berk-hut plains, between 
tbe Clyde and Shannon, near the spot 
where Chmy Park now is, the estate of 
Capt. Clark ; of an old man named Co- 
ventry, about sixty years of age ; Patrick 
Fagan, a hoy of a most depraved cha- 
racter, about eighteen years old ; and the 
tw'o malefactors, Broughton and Macavoy. 
These men happened to be at one of the 
out-stations at Macquarie Harbour, and 
were in charge of one man, a constable, 
lliis constable, Broughton declared, bad 
shown him many personal kindnesses, and 
refused him nothing in his power; never- 
theless, on their departure, ho joined with 
his fou» companions in robbing him of 
every article be had, not leaving him even 
a loaf of bread to subsist on, though he 
was witliout a morsel, and three days 
must have elapsed before he could obtain 
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any more from tlie main settlement ; and 
Brougliton had besides, at various times, 
tried to be accessary to his deatli, by let- 
ting a tree i'all upon him without giving 
him notice, or by other means, for no 
otlier earthly reason than because he was 
a constable, and the unwilling or passive 
instrument of flogging the men, and he 
therefore hated him. 

One would have thought that these five 
men, thus embarked in a most perilous 
journey, would iiavc been knit together 
in one interest for their mutual safety and 
protection ; but the very contrary was the 
case, as the sequel proved. They viewed 
each other with the most murderous fecl- 
ing, jealous of tlie possession of the only 
axe which they carried amongst them, lest 
one should drive it into tliu head of the 
other, for that was their mode of slaughter 
4ipon onc-anotlicr, while the wretched vic- 
tim was asleep. 

As soon as the provisions which tliey 
bad contrived to carry with tlicm were 
exhausted, the other four agreed among 
tiieinselves to kill Hutchinson and to cat 
his body for support, and tlicy drew lots 
among them who siiould be the one to 
drive the fatal axe into his head. The lot 
fell on Broughton, who carried it into 
execution. They cut the body in pieces, 
and carried it with them, with the excep- 
tion of the hands, feet, head, and intes- 
tines. They ate heartily of it. It lasted 
tlicm some days ; and when it was nearly 
all consumed, a general alarm seized tlie 
whole party, lest the one should kill the 
other. Tlie greatest jealousy prevailed 
about carrying the axe, and scarce one 
amongst tliem dared to shut his eyes or 
doze tbr a moment for fear of being sa- 
crificed unawares. Under these dreadful 
circumstances, Broughton and Fagan 
made a sort of agreement bctw'ccn them, 
that while the one slept the other should 
watch alternately. ** The next that was 
murdered was Coventry, the old man : ho 
was cutting wood one night, and we 
agreed in Uie mean time to kill him. 
Macavoy and Fagan wanted to draw lots 
again who should kill him, but I said no 
—1 had already killed my man, and they 
ought to do it between them, that they 
might be in the same trouble as me. 
Fagan struck him the first blow. He saw 
him coming and called out for mercy : he 
struck him on the head just above the eye, 
but did not kill him, myself and Ma- 
cavoy finished him and cut him to pieces. 

ate greedily of the flesh, never sparing 
it, just as if we had expected to meet with 
a whole bullock next day. 1 used to 
carry the axe by day and lay it under my 
head at night — forgetting that they had 
knives and razors, 1 thought I was safe. 
Before we had eaten all Coventry's flesh, 
Macavoy one night started up, looking 


horribly, and bid me come with him to 
set some snares to try to catch a kangaroo. 
We left Fagan by the fire, and when w'e 
had gone about 300 yards he asked me to 
bit down. 1 had the axe upon my shoul- 
der, and 1 was afraid he wanted to kill 
me, for he was stronger than me. So I 
threw tlie axe aside, but farther from him 
than me, for fear he should try to snatch 
it, and that I might reach it before him 
if he did. But he wanted me to kill 
Fagan that he might not be evidence 
against us. I would not agree to it, 
saying I could trust my life in liis hands, 
and wc returned to the fire. Fagan was 
lying by the fire. lie was warming him- 
self, and I threw the axe down. He 
looked up, and said, * Have you put any 
snares down, Ned ?* I said,”* No, there 
are snares enough, if you did but know 
it. T sat beside him, Macavoy was be- 
yond me ; he W'as on my right and Fagan 
on iny left. I was wishing to tell Fagan 
what had passed, but could not, as Ma- 
cavoy was sitting with the axe close by 
looking at us. 1 laid down and was in a 
doze, uhen I heard Fagan scream out. 

I leaped on my feet in a dreadful fright, 
and saw Fagan lying on his back with a 
dreadful cut in his head, and the blood 
pouring from it. Macavoy was standing 
over him with the axe in his hand. I 
said, * You murdering rascal, what have 
you done?' He said, * This will save our 
lives,* and struck him another blow on the 
head with the axe. Fagan only groaned 
after the scream. Macavoy then cut his 
his tliroat with a razor through the wind- 
pipe. Wc then stripped off his clothes 
and cut the body in pieces and roasted it. 
Wc roasted all at once, upon all occasions, 
as it was lighter to carry and would keep 
longer, and would not be so easily dis- 
covered. About four days afier that, we 
gave ourselves up at Maeguire's Marsh. 
Two days before we had heard some dogs 
that had caught a kangaroo — they were 
wild dogs : w'e saw nobody, we got the 
kangaroo, and threw away the remaindc): 
of Fagan's body." 


ifnauritiu0. 

Wc have authority to state, that the de- 
putation from Mauritius to England has 
obtained its objects. That island is to 
have an open council under the sanction 
oC the crown. Taxes and expenditures 
will be diminished, and all monopoly abo- 
lished. A charter has been obtained for 
establishing a bank, with a capital of 
^100,000. Forty thousand pounds in 
specie is going from England for that 
bank. All this shows what perseverance 
and union can do. — Zmd Afnckaan^ Oct, 
21 . 
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ltu00ia. 

The value of the floods exposed for sale 
at the late fair of Nishney, Novogorod, 
was nearly one hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of rubles, including nearly ninety- 
four millions of Russian goods, eleven 
millions and a half of Cliinese, fourteen 
millions of European and colonial, half a 
million of Bucliarian, nearly two millions 
of Persian, and nine millions of Arme- 
nian, besides horses and cattle to the value 
of 750,000 rubles, 'fhe total sold was to 
the value of above 98,000,000 rubles. — 
Russian Taper, 


of (SSooti ?!;opr. 

Cape of Good Hope papers to the 1 2th of 
November have been received. They con- 
tain statements relating to the exports of 
colonial produce from Table Bay, for the 
months of July, August, and September, 
from which it would appear that their va- 
lue is estimated below that of the exports 
for the corresponding quarter of 1830, 
being a diflerence of i?15,40i. against the 
last quarter, arising from a stagnation in 
trade, which, in the South African^ is as- 
cribed chiefly to the ruinous state of the 
wine trade in the colony. In former years, 
the farmers were in the habit of circulating 
from Rds. 100,000 to Rds. 150,000 per 
month, during the months of October, No. 
vember, December and January; but in 
the last month of October it was calcu- 
lated that not more than Rds. 20,000 

1,500), have been expended in the pur- 
cliase of British manufactures by the far- 
mers of the wine districts. The shops in 
Cape Town were therefore full of goods, 
and the merchants were unable to dispose 
of one bale, where in former times ten 
were required. In most instances prices 
had fallen below the original cost, and the 
recent failure of several retailers has served 
to increase the embarrassment of the whole- 
sale dealers. 

fttrlrna. 

At a military post in the remotest and 
most secluded part of this island, occu. 
pied by only two pirates, an atrocious 
murder has been committed. The fol- 
lowing are the particulars : 

Upon .the summit of Sugar-loaf Rock 
(900 feet high) there ft a level of about 
ten feet square, with a wall erected towards 
the sea, to prevent accidents, two feet and 
a-half high. On the land side, near the 
top, there is a small shelf, on which is 
erected a hut for the residence of two sol- 
diers, who ace always stationed upon this 


rock to look out for ships approaching the 
island, and whose duty it is, wlienever a 
sail appears in sight, to communicate by 
telegraph to Ladder- hill Battery. On tlie 
11th of August last, the two men who 
were on duty at the Sugar-loaf Rock, by 
names Albutt and Taylor, each made a 
ship at the same, or nearly the same in- 
stant. Each claimed the merit of the dis- 
covery, for wliich there is a reward of five 
shillings. A quarrel ensued. Taylor de- 
scended to the hut on the shelf, armed 
himself with a musket, returned and fired 
at Albutt. The shot having missed, Taylor 
returned to the hut a second time, took 
another musket, and ascended to the sum- 
mit. Taking a more deliberate aim, he 
fired a second time, and shot Albutt 
through the lower part of the face, the ball 
carrying away a great part of the jaw. 
Taylor finding his victim still alive, drag- 
ged him to the edge of the precipice, 
burled him over the w'all ; and, as he sup- 
posed, into the sea, thinking that the 
murder would not be discovered. But so 
it happened, that at a distance of a fall of 
seven hundred feet, and above two hun- 
dred from the sea, there was a small por- 
tion of a rock jutting out, upon which 
the l)ody fell. Taylor then procured large 
stones from the land side, wliich he hurled 
down upon the body with a hope of dis- 
lodging it, but to no avail. On the fol- 
lowing morning, Taylor signaled that his 
comrade Albutt had left the station in the 
night, and had not since returned. Ano- 
ther man was appointed to the station ; 
who, on looking over the wall, discovered 
the body of Albutt lying upon the project- 
ing part of the rock. A party of soldiers 
were ordered to proceed to the top of 
Sugar-loaf Rock, provided with four coils 
of rope and sail cloth, with the necessary 
tackle for lowering a hammock for the 
purpose of raising the body. The soldiers 
having succeeded in raising the body, it 
w'as discovered to have been barbarously 
murdered, and the course of the ball was 
apparent. Taylor was instantly secured 
as the murderer. A coroner's inquest 
was held on the body, and a verdict of 
wilful murder returned against Taylor, 
who was shortly to be tried at a special 
session, to be held for that purpose. Sub- 
sequent to Taylor's committal, his wife, 
who had witnessed the horrid transaction, 
stated, that as she was ascending the rock 
in the afternoon she heard the report of a 
musket. When she gained the hut she 
i»w her husband come back, take another- 
musket, and re-ascend the summit ; she 
followed, and saw him fire at Albutt, who 
fell, mbrtally wounded she supposed, but 
not dead ; her husband then dragged him 
to the wall at the edge of the precipice, 
and hurled him over. 
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REGISTER. 


CiliCUttA. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

CIVIL MEDICAL DUTIES AT DELHI. 

Fort William, Jul^ 29, 1831 The civil 

medical duties at Delhi, including tho.se 
of the residency, will henceforth be pro. 
vided for by an establishment on the scale 
allowed for a provincial civil station, viz, 
one surgeon and one assistant-surgeon. 

BURDWAH, TATXA, AND BAREILLY 
PROVINCIAL BATTALION. 

Fort William, Aug, 5, 1831. — The Hon. 
Vice President in Council is pleased to 
direct that the Rurdwan, Patna, and Ba- 
reilly provincial battalioii.s be severally dis. 
banded on the 1st of November next, in 
conformity with detailed instructions with 
which the officers comtnandiiig those corps 
will be furnished. 

2. From the date specified, or as soon 
after as ihc accounts of the men can be ad- 
justed, the adjutants and European non- 
commissioned stall' of the abovementioned 
battalions will be at tho disposal of his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief: the arms, 
accoutrements, ammunition, and public 
stores in use with the corps, minutely sur- 
veyed, reported upon to the Military 
Board, and forwarded to their respective 
magazines, ond the book.s and other public 
records deposited in the offices of the deputy 
assistant adjutant generals at Barrackpore 
and Dinapore, and of the major of brigade 
at Bareilly, respectively. 

FORT ADJUTANT AT MONGIIYR. 

Fort William, Aug, 5, 1831. — Under 
instructions from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, the appointment of fort adju- 
tant at Monghyr will be abolished from 
the 1st proximo; and all books and public 
records appertaining thereto deposited in 
the office of the assistant adjutant general 
at Dinapore. 

INSANE HOSPITAL AT MONGllVR. 

Fort William f Aug, 5, 1831.— The Hon. 
the Vice President in Council has been 
pleased to resolve, tliat the Military Na- 
tive Insane Hospital at Monghyr shall be 
abolished from and after the 1st of Novem- 
ber next, on which date every expense 
connected with the establishment will 
cease. 

RELIEF OF TROOPS. 

Jffead^Quarteri, Simla, Aug, 5, 1831.— 
Witli tile sanction of Government, Uie fol> 


lowing relief and movement of corps for 
the season 1831-32 will take place at the 
periods and in the order specified 

H.M. 11th Light Drags., from Cawn- 
pore to Meerut, 1st January. 

H.M. 16th Lancers, from Meerut to 
Cawnpore, when relieved by the 11th Lt. 
Drags. 

1st regt. L.C., from Muttra to Nussee- 
rabad, when relieved by the 5th L.C. 

5th ditto, from Kurnaul to Muttra, 
15th October. 

7th ditto, from Keitah to Mhow, 1st 
November. 

8th <litto, from Nusseerobad to Keitah, 
when relieved by the 1st L.C. 

iOth ditto, from Mhow to Kurnaul, 
when relieved by the 7th L.C. 

H.M. 13tli IJght Inf., from Dinapore 
to Agra, 20th November. 

H.C.’s Eiirop. regt., from Agra to Di- 
napore, when relieved by H.M. 13th Lt. 
Inf. 

4th N.I., from Suhanpore (Oude) to 
Saugbr, w'hen relieved by the 5Hth regt. 

6th ditto, from Agra to Allahabad and 
Juanpore, i5th October. 

7th ditto, from Midnapore to Goruek- 
pore, when relieved by the 38tli regt. 

9th ditto, from Necmuch to Agra, 15tli 
Oct. 

11th ditto, from Barrackpore to Chitta- 
gong, 1st Dec. 

21st ditto, from Nusscerabad to Cuwn- 
pore, when relieved by the 32d regt. 

22d ditto, from Keitah to Lucknow, 
1.5th Oct. 

25 th ditto, from Jiimalpore to Barrack- 
pore, when relieved by the 35th regt. 

28th ditto, from Allahabad and Juan- 
porc to Agra, when relieved by the 6th 
regt. 

30th ditto, from Mirzaporc to Almorah, 
1st Nov. The duties of Mirzapore to he 
taken by a detachment from Benares until 
the arrival of the 74th regt. 

.31st ditto, from Secrora to Barrackpore, 
1st Nov. The duties of Secrora to be 
taken by a detachment from Lucknow 
until the arrival of the 43d regt. ’ 

32d ditto, from Meerut to Nussecrabad, 
with Uie Governor General from Kurnaul. 

S3d ditto, from Cawnpore to Barrack- 
pore, 15th Oct. 

35th ditto, from Barrackpore to.Jumal- 
pore, when relieved by the 33d regt. 

36th ditto, from Allyghur to Mhow, 
when relieved by right wing of tlie 40th 
regt. 

38th ditto, from Barrackpore to Midna- 
porc, lOCh Nov. 

40th'ditto, from Mhow to Allyghur and 
Shajehanpore, 15th Oct. 
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41st N.I .9 from Neemuch to Pertaiib- 
ghur, when relieved by right wing of the 
51st regt. 

4Sd ditto, from Kurnaul to Secrora, will 
escort the Commander.in-chiers camp. 

44th ditto, from Cawnporc to Bareilly; 
right wing 15th Oct., left wing when re- 
lieved by right wing of the 60th regt. 

49th ditto, from Lucknow to Kurnaul, 
when relieved by the 22 d regt. 

50th ditto, from Goruckporc to Bar. 
rackpore, when relieved by the 7th regt. 

5ist ditto, from Mynpooric to Nee- 
much; right wing 15th Oct., left wing 
when relieved by the right wing 68th regt. 

. 52d ditto, from Pertauhghur to Meerut, 
when relieved by the 41st regt. 

53d ditto, from Barrackpore to Dacca, 
15th Dec. 

58th ditto, from Almorah to Sultanporc 
( Oude), when relieved by the 30th regt. 

60th ditto, from Bareilly to Cawnporc; 
right wing 15th Oct., left wing when re- 
lieved by the right wing of 44th regt. 

61st ditto, from Shahjehanpore and Eta. 
wah to l^eemuch ; right wing (at Shaje. 
iianpore) when relieved by led wing 40ih 
regt., left wing (at Etawah) when relieved 
by left wing 68th regt. 

63d ditto, from Berhamporc to Mullye, 
when relieved by right wing 72d regt. 

64th ditto, from Dacca to Dinapore, 
w’hen relieved by the 53d regt. 

65tli ditto, from Agra to Mhow, when 
relieved by the 9tli regt. 

67tli ditto, from Mhow to Keitah, when 
relieved by the 65th regt. 

68tb ditto, from Dinapore to Mynpoo. 
rie and Etawah, 1st Nov. 

71st ditto, from Saugor to Meerut, 1st 
November. 

72d ditto, from Mullye to Berhamporc ; 
right wing 1st Dec., left wing when re- 
lieved by 6Sd regt. 

74th ditto, from Chittagong to Mirza. 
pore, when relieved by the 1 1th regt. 


Sure. J> Hendenon, 41st, to joia and do duty 
with right wing of the 28th N.I. at Juonpore until 
further orders. 

Jt//y 21.— Assist. Surg. S. Davies to do duty with 
4th tr. 2d brig, horse artillery, from 17th Oct. 1830. 

VoH William, Aufc, 12, l^U-^Enginettra, Super* 
num. Ist-Lieut. A. S. Waugh brought on effective 
strength ”of regt., from 2Ist Jan. 1831, v. S. II. 
Hare resigned. 

InJUntru. Major Fred. Young to be lieut. col., 
V. W. L. Watson retired, with rank from 2d Jan. 
1831, V. F. V. [taper prom. — Major Rich. T. 
Seyer to be lieut. col., v. E. Day retired, with 
rank from 21st Jan. 1831, v. U. P. Baker retired. 

N.J. Capt. G. B. Bell to be major, and 
Lieut. A. G. Ward to be capt. of a comp., from 2d 
Jan. 1831, Insuc. to F. Young prom. — Supernura. 
Lieut. Gea Bor radalle brought on efibetive strength 
of regt. 

X.I, Capt. Samuel Watson to be major, 
and Lieut. John Scott to be capt. of a comp., from 
21st Jan. la'll. In sue. to R. T. Seyer prom.— 
Supernura. Lieut. John Ewart brought on effective 
strength of regt. 

Capt. A. White, 59th N.I., to be commandant of 
Assam light inf. bat. and political agent in Upper 
Assam. 

Lieut. J. Matthlc, Europ. regt., to be civil as- 
sistant to agent to Governor General on north 
eastern frontier. 

2J L.C. Supernum. Lieut. B. C. BourdiUon 
brought on effective strength of regt., Arom 28th 
July 1831, V. G. P. Lloyd dec. 

Capt. Bruce Roxburgh. '6th L.C., at bis own re- 
quest, transferred to invalid estab. 

Cadet F. O. P. M. Dixon, of inf., neifnitted, at 
his own request, to resign service ot Bon. Com- 
pany. • 

Head-Qitnrters, July 27, 28, and 29. — The follow- 
ing division and garrison orders confirmed : — 
Assist. Surg. W. Scott to do duty with H.M. 3d 
Buffs; date 7th July.— Assist. Surg. J. Barbar to 
have medical charge of 3d tr. 2d brig, horse artil- 
lery and detachment of 5th bat. of artiU at Dum- 
Dum ; dtile 8th July. — Assist. Surg. J. Hope to 
proceed and assume medical charge of civil station 
of Banda; date 6th July.— Assist. Surg. J. Black- 
wood, .'Kith N.I., to join and do duty with H.M. 
38th Foot at Ghazeeporc ; date 10th July.— Assist. 
Surg. J. II. l*alsgravc to take char^ of medical 
depot at Cawnpore and station staff, and Assist. 
Surg. J. II. Sorrell to take mcilical charge of 44th 
N.I.; datel8th July.— Ens. G. W. Wlllhuns, 40th 
regt., to perform duties of interp. and qu. mast, to 
67th N.I. during indisposition of Liaut.Thomson ; 
date 11th July. 

2d N.I, Lieut. T. W. Bolton to bo adj., v. Bos- 
well prom. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Department. 

July 19. Mr. R. N. Farquharson, assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit 19th or Cut- 
tack division. 

Aufr. 2. Mr. E. Thornton, assistant under ditto 
ditto 9th or Goruckpore division. 

16. Mr. T. B. C. Bayley, assistant under ditto 
ditto 14th or Moorshedabad division. 

23. Mr. R. 11. S. Campbell, assistant under ditto 
ditto 10th or Sarun division. 

Mr. P. O. E. Taylor, assistant under ditto ditto 
nth or Patna division. 

Mr. M. W. Camithers, assistant under ditto 
ditto 16th or Dacca division. 

Mr. J. J. W. Taunton, assistant under ditto 
ditto nth or Patna dlviiioD. 

Mr. W. Travers, assistant under ditto ditto 14th 
Of Moonhedabad division. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

July 20, 1831.— Cadet J. H. Fer- 
do duty with SBthlutead of 48th 
J .4atie of order lit July. 


Fort William, Auff. 19.— Major R. C. Faithful, 
14th N.I., to olilciate as commissioner with Bajee 
Uoo until further orders. 

iith L.C. Lieut. Geo. Forster to be capt. of a 
troop, and Comet Wm. H. Hall to be lieut., from 
12th Aug. 1831^ in sue. to B. Roxburgh transf. to 
invalid estab. 

Lieut. John R. Troup, 36th N.I., permitted, at 
his own request, to resign service of Hon. Com- 
pany. 

Veterinary Surg. F. Rogers app. to Hurrianah 
establishment. 


Head-Quartera, Aug, 2.— Cadet H. J. Mlchell to 
join and do duty with 38th N.I. at Barrackpore ; 
date of order 12th July. 

The Order of Ist July, directing Assist. Surg. J. 
Hope to do duty with hospital of H.M. 38th ifcoQt, 
cancelled. 

Ens. H. G. Mainwaring, 13th, to do duty with 
16th N.I., at Saugor, fftm 11th July until 16th 
Oct. 

Aug. 3.— Assist. Surg. A.. Chalmers, jl6th N.I., to 
join and do duty with 3d bat. artillery at Cawn- 
pore. 


FortWiUiam, Aug, 26.— Hegf. 0 / Artillery, Lieut. 
Col. Henry Falthfull to be colonel, Major W. H. 
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L. Frith to Iw Ucut. colonel, Capt. .Inmes Ten> 
nant to be major, and lst-]/ieut. and flrcv. Capt. 
Onslow Baker to be captain, from 2t)th Aug. 1831, 
in sue. to Sir Alex. MacLeod, Knt., c.b., dec.-> 
Supemum. Ist-Lieut. Edm. Buckle brought on 
effective strength of regt. from 25th July 1831, v. 
W. Counsel]. — Supemum. Ist-Lieut. F. A. Miles 
brought on effective strength of regt. from 20^ 
Aug. 1831, V. Baker prom. 

17th N,L Ensign Charles Black to be lieut., 
from 4th June 1831, v. M. Blood dec. 

STfth N.X. Lieut. Geo. Turnbull Marshall to be 
capt. of a comp., from 21st Aug. 1831, v. F. Hodg- 
son, dec. — Supemum. Lieut. James Ramsay 
brought on effective strength of regt. 

3Geh N.L Supemum. Lieut. Andrew Grant 
brought on effective strength of regt., from 19th 
Aug. 1831, V. J. R. Troup resigned. 

Licut.jSimon W.Bcnnctt, regt. of artillery, to bo 
a brigade major on estab., v. Lloyd dec. 

Local Ens. Clarke permitted to return to his for- 
mer situation as a sub-conductor in ordnance de- 
partment. 

Army Commissariat Department, Major II. E. 
Peach, Itith N.I., to be deputy commissary gene- 
ral, to fill a vacancy. — Capt. W. Barnett, assistant 
in 2d class, to be assistant in 1st class, v. Bruce re- 
moved.— Capt. W. Buriton, assistant in 2(1 class, 
to be assistant in 1st class, to hll a vacancy. — Cap- 
tains J. D. Parsons and W. J. Thompson, deputy 
assistants in 1st class, to be assistants in 2d class, v. 
Burnett and Buriton prurn. — (^apt. G. Huish and 
Lieut. C. J. Lewis, deputy assistants in 2d class, to 
be deputy assistants m 1st class, v.;Parsons and 
Thompson prom. — Lieut. H. R. Osborn and Capt. 
W. J. Gairdner, sub-assistants, to be deputy assis- 
tants In 2d class, v. Huish and Lewis prom.* 

Lieut, and AdJ.UIill to have charge of 5th local 
horse on deiiarture of Capt. Garstin for presidency, 
and until return of Major Ward to his command. 


Head Quarters, Aug, 6 and 8.-^ Assist. Surg. J. 
B. Macdonald, 3d L.C., to join and do duty with 
H.M. 3Bth Foot at Uhazeepore ; date of order 2(Jth 
July. 

The undermentioned officers, having passed exa- 
mination in native languages, by public examiners 
in College of Fort William, exempted from future 
examination : Lieut. G. W. Hamilton, interp. and 
qu. mast. 34th N.l. : Lieut. F. A. Williamson, C3d 
W.I. 

The undermentioned officers, having passed pre- 
scribed examination in Persian and Ilituloostanec 
languages, exempted from future examination, ex- 
cept prescribed one by public examiners of College 
of Fort William; Lieut. G. B. Michell, J)th N.L; 
Lieut. R. G. Grange, lOlh do.; Lieut. J. II. Wake- 
field, 17th do.; Lieut. C. Griflln, Alst do.; Ens. 
U. Grange, 10th do. ; Ens. J. 11. Ferris, 12th do. 

Capt. L. N. Hull, major of brigade, posted to 
•tation of Cawnpore. 

Aug, 9. — The following division and station 
orders confirmed : — Lieut. J. Bartieman, 44lh N.L, 
to ofRciate as major of brigade at Cawnpore, in 
room of Capt. Lloyd dec., as a temp, arrangement ; 
date 30th July.— Lieut, and Adj. R. Houghton, 
83d N.L, to act as station staff at Berhamporc; 
date 17th July. 

C3d N./. Lieut. F. A. Williamson to be interp. 
and qu. master. 

Kemaoon JahmI Bat, Lieut. A. F. Tytler, 33d 
N.I., to be adj., v. Irvine permitted to resign ap- 
pointment. 

Bjotumed to duty, from Rurope,—‘ti\\ft, 12. Capt. 
T. B. P. resting, S3d N.l.— Lieut. Edw. Yibart, 
2d N.l. 


FURLOUGHS. 

7V> Europe,— ,\.vig, 19, Lieut. Jas. Hay, 40th N.L, 
for health.— 17. 2d-LIeut. H. Righy, corps of engi- 
neers, for health.— 19. Ens. D. Hadden, 55th N.I., 
for one year, on private affairs.— 26. Ens. Peter 
Dick, 47th N.I., for health. 

To New South Wales,— Aug. 26. Lieut. J. Ro- 
bertson. 70tk N.I.. for eighteen months, for health 
(via Isle of France). 

To Isle of France,— Aug, 26. Eus. J. J. Poett^ 
27th N.l., for six months, for health. 


SHIPPING, 

Anivals in the HoogMey, 

Aug, 15, Edward Colston, Reynolds, from Liver- 

n i ; aiid Ripley, Hesse, from Liverpool and Ma- 
t. — 18. Cecelia, Roy, from Singapore and Ma- 
lacca; and Hope, Martin, from Baltimore (Ameri- 
ca) and Madras. — TJ. Qesar, Watt, from London 
and Madeira ; and Tremont, Darling, from Boston 
(America).— 28. Hindu, Bray, from Boston (ditto). 
— ^29. Circassian, Douthwaito, from London and 
Madras ; Thetis, Mason, from Mauritius and Ma 
dras; Ann, Worthington, from Mauritius and 
Rangoon: and Timore, Henry, from Boston (Ame- 
rica), Padang, and Madras. — Sept. 2. Nandi, Haw- 
kins, from sea (put back iotaity dismasted'.. 

Departures from Calcutta, 

Aug. 13. H.C. ship Ernand, ('nrstorphin, for 
Singapore and China; and Parachute, Kinsman, 
for New York. — 14. Aurora, Owen, for Singapore 
and (.^hina.— 26. FAlen, Patterson, for Loiuion; 
and Hindoo. Pinder, for Liverpool.— 27. .Joseph 
Winter, Richardson, for Lii'crpool ; and Edu-ard 
Barnett, Patton, for Cohimbo. — 28. Mercury, 
Ocil.'for Singapore and China. — 29. Ann, Touzel, 
for Cape and London. 

Sailed from Saiigor, 

Aug. 7. H.C.S. Repulse, Gribblc, for China. 


Freight to London — (Aug. 29)— Dead weight, 
£6 per ton ; light goods, ^5 to £5 per ditto. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


UIRTBR. 


July 11. At Nusseerabad, the lady of Lieut. 
James Mackenzie, 8tli L.C., of a son. 

16. At the residency, Nagporc. the lady of Major 
Gordon, of a son. 

19. At Simla, the wife of Acting Apothecary D. 
Nixon, of a daughter. 

24. At Mundlaisir, the lady of Capt. George 
Thomson, 40th N.I., of a son. 

28. At Shahjehanpore, the lady of Henry Swe- 
tenhain, Ksip, civil service, of a daughter (since 
dead). 

29. At Akyab (Arracan), the wife of Ens. W. 
Clarke, Mugli Sebundy corps, of a son. 

30. At Ncemuch, the lady of Capt. T. R. Me 
Queen, 45th N.L, of a daughter. 

Aug. ] . At Shibporc, the wife of Mr. L. D’Silva, 
of a ^uglitcr. 

2. At Chunar, the lady of Capt. D’Oyly, deputy 
commissary of ordnance, of a son. 

3. At Cawnpore, the wife of Mr. T. A. Eretli, 
late indigo planter, of a daughter. 

5. At Agra, the lady of Cajit. lioileau, engineers, 
of a daughter (since dead). 

7. On the Ganges, near Rnicmalil, the lady of 
Capt. Stiles, 30th regt. N.I., of a son (since dead). 

— At Goruckpore, the lady of the Rev. Mr. 
Wilkinson, of a daughter. 

8. At Cooley Bazar, the wife of Mr. F. A. Cor- 
nab6. assist, harbour master, of a son. 

9. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. iSentt, of a daughter. 

— At Bancoorah, the lady of II. .P. Russell, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

10. At Calcutta, Mrs. James Paschall, of a 
daughter. 

— At Chandernagorc, Mrs. D. D. Rodrigues, of 
a son. 


12. Near Dacca, the lady of Capt. George Wise, 
*of twins, a boy and girl. 

15. At Benares, Mrs. Wm. Rawstomc, of a srti. 

16. At Serampore, the lady of J. O, Vaigt, Esq., 
of a daughter (since dead). 

' 17. At Calcutto, the lady of James A. Walker, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At CalcutU, Mrs. Har^ Cooke, of a son. 

19. At Arrah, the lady of J. W. Conolly, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

20. In Chowringhee, the lady of- Wm. Tayler, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

21. At Dum-Dum, the lady of Capt. Vanmen, 
of artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. M. Berry, of a son. 

22. At Calcutta, thelady of Wm. Jackson, Esq., 
•f a son. 
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94. At Calcutta. Mn. Carbery. of a ion. 

— At Calcutta. Mxi. Blandford* of a Km (tinea 
dead). 

2S. AtCalciitta, Ifn. J. Hullock. of a Km. 

30. At Kidderpore. tba wifo of Mr. T. WatkJnt. 
of attiUrbom ton. 

Bqil. 8. At Calcutta. Mn. T. Baker, of a son. 

At Sulkea. the wife of Mr. J. T. Bagley . mas- 
ter. H.C. marine, of ason. 


MARRIAOKS. 

J«/y 8, At Simla. John Panton Gubbins. Esq., 
of the civil service* to Emma Rhtxler, second 
daughter of Colonel Sir R. Cunllffie. commissary 
general of the army. 

16. At Sylhet. Mr. C. A. Fenwick, superinten- 
dent of the buildings at Cherrapongee. to Mi» A. 
Mawley. 

25. At Dacca. If. J. McGcorge, Esq., lieut. 7th 
regt. N.I.f'to Eliza Ann. daughter of H. Williams. 
Esq., dvil service. 

— At Dacca. Frederick Knyvett. Esq., lieut. 
64th regt N.I.. to Helen Marla, daughter of H. 
'Williams. Esq., civil service. 

30. At Calcutta. A. De Soua. Esq., to Mrs. B. 
Sellen. daughter of the late Capt. Joseph Hannah. 

Aug* 1. At Dacca. Lieut. Oeo. P. Thomas. 64th 
regt., second son of the late Maj. Gen. Lewis Tho- 
mas. C.B., to Albina Grace, fourth daughter of the 
late W. S. Andrews. Esci.. of Richmond, Surrey. 

5. At Calcutta, Mr. John Todd Carr to Miss 
Emma Roderick. 

a At Barrackpore, Hugh A. Boscawen, Esq.. 
Bengal army, to Sophia, eldest daughter of the late 
W. C. Holllngs, Esq., of Calcutta. 

— At Bareilly. Godfrey Thomas Green. Esq., 
of the engineers, to Harriet Elliot, fourth daugh- 
ter of Wm. Cowell, Esq. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Jas. Emmett to Miss 
Mary Anne Ready. 

1.3. At Calcutta, James Geo. B. Lawrell, Esq., 
of the civil service, to Caroline M. Campbell, third 
daughter of Robert Campbell. Esq., deceased. 

14. At Sirdhanah, John Bloomfidd Young, Esq., 
of her highness the Degum Sombre's service, to 
Matilda, ddest daughter of J. Chaves, Esq..Delhl. 

25. At Calcutta. J. Carter, Esq., to Miss E. F. 
Maxwell, second daughter of the late R. Maxwell. 
Esq., of the civil service. 

31. At Dacca, Thos. Richardson, Esq., civil ser- 
vice. to Miss Emily Anna Hamilton, daughter of 
Lieut. Col. C. W. llamilton. G4th r^t. N.I. 


DEATHS. 


12. At Calcutta. Mn. Mary Wllsooi aoi.* agea 

Km 

13. At Calcutta, Francis Armstrong, Esq., of the 
firm of Messn. Jamiesons and Co., merdumts, 
aged 32. 

J4. At Mullye, in his 27th year, Lieut. Dugald 
Balderston, of the 72d regt. 

— Drowned, when proceeding to Cawnpoie in 
charge of military store boats, Mr. Sub-Conductor 
Richard Albert, ordnance commissariat. 

17. At Calcutta, Mrs. Catherine Geynard, aged 

20. At Dum-Dum, suddenly. In his 64th year. 
Colonel Sir Alexander Macleod, Kt., c.b., briga- 
dier on the staff, and commandant of the Bengal 
artillery. 

— At Howrah, Charlotte Frances, wife of Capt. 
C. U. Bean, ag^ 34. 

21. At Fort William, Capt. Francis Hodgson, 
H.C. 35th regt N.L, aged 44. 

— At Cherrapoonjee, David Scott, Esq., politi- 
cal agent and commisslouer in Assam. 

— • At Calcutta, Mr. W. James Swaine, assistant 
in the general department, aged 22. 

At Calcutta, Mary Ann, widow of the late 
Mr. A. L. Favre, ued 32. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. F. G. Stacy, aged 31. 

27. At Calcutta, Mrs. Rosa Moore, juicd 25. 

— At Calcutta. Mr. M. CranenburgE, an assis- 
tant in the secret and political department, aged 57. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS^. 

SURMAE MEDALS. 

Head** Quarter Sy Choultry Plain, Hay 3, 
1831.-»Tiie honorary medals granted to 
the native troops who served in Ava and 
Arracan during the Burmese war being 
ready for delivery, the Commander-in- 
chief directs tliat rolls, with abstracts, in 
the annexed forms, be transmitted to the 
adjutant general by officers commanding 
corps noted in the margin.* 

The individuals entitled to medals are 


June 4. AtFuttyghur, Lieut. M. Blood, 17th 
tegt.N.I. 

15, At Buxar, Horatio, second son of the late 
Riding Master Green, 5th L.C., aged 17. 

July 3* At the residence of Capt. Ross, on the 
Coco islands, where he had been landed six days 
before, from the H.C.'s cruizer Cbofe, In a most re- 
duced state of health. Sir John Hayes, Knt., 
commodore and senior officer of the Indian Navy, 
and master attendant of Calcutta, in the 64th year 
of his age. 

25. At sea, near the Island of Ramree, by the 
upsetting of a boat, Capt. Wm. Counsell, Bengal 
artillery, and commanding the artillery at Kyouk 
Phyoo. 

— At sea, near the Island of Ramree, by the 
upsetting of a boat, Ens. Edmund Nugent, 66th 
ngtm N.X., aged 22. 

28. At Cawnpore, LleuL O. P. Lloyd, 2d regt. 
L.C., and major of brigade at Cawnpore. 

Aw* 1* At Calcutta, Sarah Ann, wife of Mr. 
Charlm Smith, coachmaker, aged 25. 

5. At Calcutta, Matilda, wife of O. G. Fraser, • 
Esq., late of Juannore, ag^ 31. 

— At Buxar, Mrs. L. KL^laxi. 

7. At Calcutta, Mrs. Joannah Damsen, aged 5a 

8. At Fort William, Capt. W. Thomas, of 
H.M. 13th L.Tnf.^ son of Superintending Surgeon 
Thomas, of this presidency. 

— At theO^eral HospitaL Mr. J. B. Irvine, 
head teacher Hindoo Union School, aged 23* 

9. At Calcutta, Mrs. G. Phillips, aged 22. 

la At Barrackpore, Mrs. Anne Hesslng, widow 
of the late Colonel W« Q. Hessing, of the Mah- 
latta service. 

— At Banackpore, Sophia, relict of the late 
Wm.Cba!rle» HdUiiMp, Esq., of Calcutta, egedsi. 

11« At Calcutta, Mr. John P. Edmonds, assis- 
tant to Mann. S. Smith end Co., aged 44. 


tViose who were on the strength of the re. 
giment in any of the following ranks on 
the 24th Feb. 1826*, and who received the 
Ava donation, viz. subadars, jemadars, 
bavildars, trumpeters, buglers, drummers 
and lifers, farriera, naigues, privates, and 
gun lascars. 

Medals are to be drawn for all entitled 
now on the strength of corps, and for all 
casualties whose claims can be adjusted at 
regimental head-quarters. 

Similar rolls and abstracts are to be 
transmitted from all other corps, effective 
and veteran, wjth which entitled indivi- 
duals may now be serving, who were on 
foreign service with any of the regiments 
above enumerated. . 

In order to i^just the claims of pen- 
sioners and others, such as cannot be dis- 
posed of by commanding officers of regi- 
ments, coiDmittees are to he assembled at 
stations for their investigation, and rolls 
and abstracts transmitted to the adjutant 
general. In the instance of heirs, com- 

e 1st. L.C., 1st N.I., Sd do., 7th do., Otb do., 
10th do., 12th do., teth do., 18th do., 22d do., 
26th da, 28th do., SQth do., 32d do.. 34th da, 
36Ch da, 3801 da, 48d da, 1st bat. pioBean, 8d, 
3d, and 4th bsti. snlUery. 
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tnillees arc required to be most particular 
in using every means of satisfactorily as- 
certaining the truth of their daim. 

Deserters, and men discliarged for theft, 
drunkenness, and by the sentence or at t!ic 
recommendation of a.coiirt-martial, arc to 
be considered as having ft>rfeitcd their 
claims, and are to be noted accordingly in 
the rolls. 

The purport of tlie present order is to 
be made as public as possible, and notifi- 
cation is to be given that no chiiins will be 
received after t!ic 1st August next, on 
which date the proceedings of all com- 
mittees are to be closed. 

Regiments will prejiare their rolls for 
ndjiistinent without further delay. Station 
committees need not assemble before the 
1st July. 

[Here follow funns of rolls, &c.] 

ABsENCR OF CHAPLAINS FllOM THEIR 
STATIONS. 

Fort St‘ GeorfiCi July 8, 1831. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
been pleased, in the ecclesiastical depart- 
ineiit, under date the 1st instant, to de- 
dare the following rules, in force in Ben- 
gal, applicable to this presidency. 

Rules for regulating the Absence of Chap. 

lains from their Stations, and the AIIow- 
ices to be drawn during such Absence, 

whether authorised under medical certi- 
ficate or otherwise. 

1 . Any chaplain who may he absent 
from his station without leave shall be con- 
sidered to have forfeited the whole of his 
allowances for the period of his unautho- 
rized absence, unless the penalty be ex. 
prcssly remitted by Government ; and any 
chaplain exceeding his leave shall be held 
by the civil auditor to be absent without 
permission for the time of such excess. 

Any chaplain leaving bis station, 
whether with or without the orders of Go- 
vernment, shall he bound to report the 
circumstance to the civil auditor. 

3. ' Any chaplain who msy Ire removed 
from Iiis station to another shall, in like 
manner, report to the civil auditof* the 
dates of his departure from^ the one and of 
his arrival at the other, and the civil audi- 
tor is restricted from passing«thc idll of 
any chaplain appointed to a new station fur 
the allowances belonging to such station 
(witliout the special orders of Government) 
until be shall have received a report of his 
arrival at the place of h’s appointment. 

4. Leave of absence, when solicited for 
the purpose of visiting any place on the 
continent of India, shall not be granted 
for a longer period than six months, but 
will be extended, at the discretion of Go- 
vernment, on due and sufficient cause be- 
ing shewn. 

5. Any chaplain desiring to visit the 
presidency with the intention of making a 
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voyage to seu for the benefit of his health 
or otherwise, shall he required distinctly to 
specify in his application the period of 
leave necessary for the first purpose, at the 
expiration of which reiieivcd leave shall he 
given, for periods not exceeding one month, 
until he finally avails himself of the fur- 
ther permission to quit tlie presidency, on 
which occasion the vessel on which he em- 
barks must be duly re])oitcd. 

6*. Any chaplain arriving at the presr- 
.dency, wlietfier from tlie inferior of the 
country or from nt>ro:ul, sfiall report his 
arrival to the Secretary to Government in 
the General Department, as well an to the 
chief ecclesiastical authority at the presi • 
deucy. 

7. Anycliaplain refiirning to the presi- 
dency after having marie a sea voyage for 
the recovery of his heultli, or otlierwise, 
shall, unless the contrary is specially snne- 
tloneil by Government, be rer]uired to re- 
join his station within the time that may be 
prescribed for travelling to the station to 
which he stands appointed. 

8. One day will be allowed for every ten 
miles of di.stance, as recorded In the office 
of the quarter-master general ; a w'eek be- 
ing given over and above this allowance 
for preparation for the journey. If, under 
special circumstances, a longer period shall 

found necessary, an application may be 
made to Government for an increased al- 
lowance of time, or leave of absence for 
the excess. 

9. Clinplains absent from tlicir station 
with the leave of Government, whether on 
account of sickness or of their private 
affairs, for a period not exceeding one 
month in the year^ shall not be subject to 
any deduction from tlieir allowances. 

10. Chaplains absent from their station 
on account of private affairs for a conti- 
nuous period exceeding one month in the 
year, sliall forfeit one-third of their allow- 
ances during the whole time of their ab- 
sence. 

11. Chaplains absent from their stations 
on certificates of ill-health for a continuous 
period exceeding one month in the year, if 
within the limits of the presidency, shall 
forfeit onc-sixth of their allowances during 
the whole time of their absence. Chaplains 
proceeding to sea, or beyond tlie limits of 
the presidency, on certificates of ill-bealtli, 
for a continuous period exceeding one 
month in the year, sliall forfeit one-eighth 
of their allowances for one year, and one- 
sixtli for the next six months of their ab- 
sence. 

12. Cbaplaios absent from their statioq, 
wlietber on account of sickness or private 
affairs, for a period exceeding eighteen 
months, shall forfeit their appointment, 
and tliercafter receive only an allowance of 
244 rupees per mensem until they obtain a 
new appointment. — (This rule is applicable 

(O) 
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only to ahscnce bcyotul the limits of the 
presidency.) 

IB. The rules now established arc not 
to be applied to the cases of absent chap, 
lains, whose leave was granted previously 
to the date of this resolution. 

PENSIONS TO WIDOWS. 

Fort St, George f ylug, 2, 18B1. — The 
following extract froiri letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors in the mili- 
tary department under date the 2i\ IVIarch 
1831, is published for the inforniution of 
the army : 

[^Military letter from Ma lras, dated 20tli Dec. 
in%), para. 2!), reporting the admission of widows 
to the benefits of Lord Clive’s Fund.] 

1. ** From the admissions reported in 
these paragraphs, and now confirmed, we 
perceive that you are in the practice of 
permitting parties, on their first ndinission 
to the benefit of the fund, to receive arrears 
of pension for several years. 

*2 “ We have found it ex pedient to limit 
the payment of arrears, in all cases, to 
two years, and we desire that a similar re. 
gulutiun may in future be adopted at your 
presidency. 

3. “ As the pensions granted to widows 
are payable during widowhood only, we 
trust that in all cases of Uieir contracting 
It second marriage, the pensions of such 
parties are discontinued.*' 

THE CHIEF SECRKTAKY. 

Fort St. GeorgCi *'1ug, 1831. — The 

llight Hon. the Governor in Council has 
received, with deep regret, intelligence of 
the death of the chief secretary, Mr. Ui- 
chard Clive. 

The soundness of his judgment and the 
firmness of his mind, comliiiied with an 
accurate knowledge of the Company’s 
aflliirs, and the constant influence of that 
public zeal for their welfare uhieh lias so 
long illustrated the inarnc of his family, 
reniier Ids death a great loss to the public 
service. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Aug, 12. Henry Chamicr, Esq., to be chief se- 
cr^ary. 

23. G. S. Greenway, Esn.. to be head-assistant to 
collector and magistrate or Chinglcjiut. 

E. Newberry. Esq., to be second assistant to col- 
lector and magistrate of Masulipatam. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, ic. 

Head-Quarter», June IKtl. — The following 
temporary orders conflnned : Lieut. A. E. Ualllie, 
horse artillery, to act as adj. to D troop of that 
corps during absence of Lieut. Ward on sick cert. ; 
date 23d March. — Lieut. Ncdham to act as qu. 
roast, and interp. to .Kith N. I. during absence of 
Lieut. Gascoigne on furl. ; date Ist Dec. 1830. 

Assist. SuTg. J. F. Grant to afford medical aid to 
detachment of artillery at Prince of Wales’ Island. 

Jun022.—- Ens. J. N. Warrington posted to right 


wing Madras Europ. regt., but to conlinuc to do 
duty with atith regt. till lat Dec. 10;JL 

Ens. Hornby fiirley rcmove<l from doing duty 
with 13th, and posted to 15th N.I. 

Jtwc 23. — Assist. Surg. John Forbes to take tem- 
porary medical charge of 10th N.I. 

June 28.—- Acting Ens. W. L. Uoulderson re- 
moved from 2Cth, and app. to do duty with 35th 
N.I. 

The following temporary order conflnned ; 
Lieut. Hawkes to act as qu. mast, and interp. to 
23d L.Inf. during absence of Ens. Newbold on sick 
cerL; date 2.5th March. 

June 28. — Ensigns W. M‘G. (Jarden, 24th, and 
R. T. Snow, 2t)tn N.I., permitted, at their own 
request, to exchange regts. 

.7#dy2.— t’apt. T. Eastman, 2(ith regt., to con- 
tinue to do duty with corps of pioneers vmtil further 
orders. 

Jtf/i/ 5.— Cornet A. B. Jones posted to 3d L.C., 
but to continue to do <liity with riding school at 
Bangalore till 1st Jan. 1832. 

6.— Lieut. J. W. Smyth, .34th, to do duty 
with 23d L.Inf. until 1st Jan. 1832. 

Jut// 7* — Capt. xVrrh. Miln^, recently transf. to 
invalid cstab., posted to 2d Nat. Vet. Bat. 

8.— The following order confirmed; Lieut. 
A. Macleod to act as nii. must, and interp to .5th 
L.C. during absence of Lieut, rireiiie on furl. ; 
date 10th Nlarch. 

Acting 2d>Lieut. Robert Morgell to do duty with 
.3d bat. artillery. 

Acting Ens. Samuel Ilay to do duty with 3d 
L. infantry. 

Capt. F. M inchin, 47th, 'doing duty with 32d 
N.I., to join his corps .at cx]>iratian of leave of ab- 
sence granted him to Ncilgherry hills. — Lieut. J. 
Coles, 18th, doing duty with 13th' N.L, to rejoin 
his corps forthwith. 

H.— Assist. Surg. Geo. Lubbren to afford 
medical aid to Wynaad Rangers at Manantoddy. 

Jt//// 14.— Lieut. R. Deacon, I8lh N.L, having 
appeared on ))iiblic promenade at presidency, 
dressed in a white jacket and round hat, his lejive 
of absence cancelled, and directed to rejuiu his 
regt. forthwith. 

Jut// 20 and 28. — The undermentioned regi- 
incuUilaiid division orders confirmed: — Lieut. H. 
Green to art .'is adj. to 18th N.I. during absence, on 
duty, of Lieut, and Adj. Russell; date 18th May. 
— Jjieut. C. F. I.e Hardy to act us adj. to cuiqis of 
pioneers until arrival of Lieut, and Adj. Sbep- 
Iierd; date 38tli June.— -C-ipt. Wm. .Stokoe, 10th 
N.I., to act as deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. to 
centre division during absence of Clapt. Ely on 
furl.; and Lieut. M. Poole, 5th N.L, to act as 
deputy assist, adj. gen. during aUsence of Capt. Ag- 
ucw on sick cert. ; both dated 2.5th July. 

Fort St, George, J nig 22, 1831.— (^idet of Artil- 
lery G. M. Lethbridge admitted on I'stab., and app. 
to act as 2d-lieiit.— Cadets of Engineers, W. II. 
Horsley and Wm. Douglas ailmitled on bstab., 
anil app. to act as 2d-lieuts. 

Capt. P. Whanncll to be deputy military auditor 
general, v. Lieut. Col. Riindall dec. 

Julg 2().— Deputy l"oin. of Ordnance E. Atkin- 
son, attached to ramp equipage department, 
transf. toinv|)id estab. 

Julg 28. — Capt. Alex. Ross, corps of engineers, 
to be superintending engineer in Malabar and Ca- 
nara, and civil engjneer in western division. 

Capt. H. C. Cotton, corps of engineers, to act 
as superintending engineer in southern division, 
and to have charge of public buildings on Nell- 
gherry hills. 

Assist. Surg. J. L. Geddes to be medical officer 
to zillah of Guntoor, v. Falconer. 

Aug, 2.— 18f/i N,I, Sen. Lieut. Geo. Wtight 
be capL, V. Wilson dec. : date Ist Aug. 1831 
Supernuin. Lieut. W. O. Pellowe admitted 
effective^itreDgth of regL, to complete its estab. 

Mr. Andrew Simpson admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surg., and app. to do duty under surgeon of 
2d bat. artillery at St. Thomas’s Mount. 

Assist. Surg. Brice to act as fillah surgeon of 
Coimbatoor during absence, on sick cert.»of Assist. 
Surg. Eaton. 


SIS 
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Aug. 5.— 4(71 N. J. Sena. Ena. Henry Collicck to 
be lieut., v.,Rattray dec. ; date 1st Aug. lt).'ll. 

Acting Ens. John Kdm. Lacon to be cns., from 
1st Aug. 1031 « to complete cstab. 


Hmd-QunrterK, Aug, Xr-C&Vt. II. Gregory, of 
artillery, removed from 3(1 to 1st bat., and tiapt 
F. Bond, from 4tli to :id ditto. 

The following temporary orders confirmed: 
—Lieut. T. McGown.dth N.I., to return from Te- 
nasseriin provinces to Madras in charge of details 
on board iMiiy Munro; date tit i June. — Lieut. 11. 
L. Harris to act ns ((u. mast, and iiiterp. to 13th 
N.I., V. McMair prom. ; date 2tith July. 

Aug. 4 — Lieuts. W. K. Lloyd, K. S. G. Showers, 
.ind S. \V. C’roft, of artillery (recently detached to 
do duty with artillery serving in Mysoorl, to rc^ 
join head-quarters of that corps at Saint Tliorn.ns’8 
Mount. 

Acting Kns. W. Hake removed from .‘Milh to do 
duty withPih IST.I. 

Aug. 6. — Elis. John E. Lacon removed from do- 
ing duty with l.'tth, .and posted to 4th N.I. 

The following order confirmed : Ens. Emery to 
act as adj. to N.I. during absence of Lieut. 
Dunlop on sick cert. : date 2(:th July. 


Ftn-t St. iianrget Aug. !l.- -(’.ipt. Geo. Alcock, 
roriw of .irtil., to be deputy commissary of ord- 
nance to force siTving in Tenasseriin province.^, v. 
Montgomerie. 

Lieut. 11. L. Harris, l."ith N.I., to he (pi. mast, 
and interp. to that corps, v. McNair ]iroiii. 

Major .Straium to have a seat at Military Board 
w'hile officiating «|uartcr-inasl.er general of army. 

t'ai>t. W. N. Burns, deputy assist, com. gen., to 
beassist.com. geiuTal, \. Wilson dee. 

Gapt.J. E. Butch<?r, sub. as'^lst. com. gen., to Im 
deputy assist, com. general, v. lliirtis. 

Lieut. Wm. Justice, temporary sub-assist, com. 
gen., to be sub-assist, com. gt^neval, v. Butcher. 

Aug.1’2. — Ist-Ideut. T. T. Pears, acting super- 
intending engineer at Jaulnah, to bo superintend- 
ing engineer at that station from 2.‘kl Nov. IbJtt, 

Ist-ldeiit. .A. Do Butts to take ch.nrgeof duties of 
superintending engineer in southern division 
during absence of (’apt, (kitton, on sicU cert. 

.Surg. James Towell to 1 k' superintending sur- 
geon III ceded districts, from liith Juno 1331, v. 
Anncsley prom. 

Siirg. W. E. E. (^inwell to be garrison surgeon 
at Musulipatam, v. Towell prom. 


Hmd-QnurtfirJt, Aug. 9. — Assist. Surg. .1. 
Maillardette to have iiKhlical charge of artillery at 
Prince of Wales’ Island, v. Grant. 

The following temporary order confirmed : 
Ens. Martin to act as ({ii. mast, and interp. to 24th 
N.I. (luring .alisenceof Lieut. Snow on furl. ; date 
19th July. 

.dwg. 11.— Capt. H. S. Ilcle, of artillery, re- 
moved from ;)(1 bat. to 2d bat., and Capt. 1*. 11a- 
inond, from 2d to 3d ditto. 

Capt. G. Alcock, horse artillery, to do duty with 
3d bat. 

Ens. and Qu. Mast. T. J. Ncwbold, 23(1 L. Inf., 
having pass^ a very creditable examination in the 
Persian language, deemed entitled to reward au- 
thorized in G.O. by Gov. of 1st July 1823. 

Assist. Surg. J. J. Purvis removed from H.M. 
13th L.lnf. and attached to 14th N.I. 

Aug. 13. — Ens. Thos. Osborne, 40th N.I., to do 
duty with 23d L.lnf. 

Aug. 16.— Capt. D. A. Penning, 5th L.C.. to lie 
president of committee assmbled at presidency 
under G.O. of 28th May lam 


Fort St. George t Aug. 12.— Major Gen. Sleigh, 
c.B.,-of H.M.'s lUh drags., to inspect mounted 
corps of Madras and Bombay presidencies stationed 
at Nagnore, Jaulnah, Poona* Hyderabad, and in- 
termediate posts. 

Cant. J. S. Impey, Carnatic Europ. vet. bat., 
transf. to pension estab., at his own request. 

The services of Lieut. James Grant, 5th L.C., 
placed at disposal of Supreme Government. 
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.(fug. 2C.— Acting 2d-Licuts. Wm. Douglas ami 
Wm. H. Horsley, corps of engineers, to be attach- 
ed to sappers aiul miners. 

Artmcry. Sen. Ist-Lieut. T. D.Whitcombe to be 
capt., v. Gregory dec. ; date Kith March 1831. — 
Supemiim. 1st Lieut. E. H. P. Dcninaii admitted 
on efiectivc strength of artJl., to complete its estab. 

Mr. Jamc^ Cooke admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surg., and app. to do duly under garrison surg. of 
Foil St. George. 

Aug. 30. — InfUntry. Sen. Maj. Arthur (.’ooke, 
fiom 3«th N.I., to be lieut. col., v. Klphinstone 
dec. : date 20th Aug. 18.31. 

VAXth'S.l. .Sen. Capt. John W. Cleveland to he 
major, .Sen. Lieut. Charlton Holl to be capt., and 
Sen. Ens. Henry Gordon to be lieut., in sue. to 
Cooke prom.; date 20th Aug. 18.31. — .Supermim. 
Ens. Win. Pollock admitted on (dleclivc stiength 
of regt., to complete its estab. 

3d L.T. Sen. Lieut. (J. Moore to lie capt., and 
Sen. ICns. Win. Drew to be lieut., v. .Short re- 
tired; (Lite 11th Sept. 1830. — Superimm. Ens. 
John .Alex. Light admitted on cflectivc strength of 
regt., to complete its estab. 


lletunicd to duty from Kuroye , — July 28. Lieut. 
Col. T. King. 13th N.I — Lieut. Jas. Robertson, 
‘)th N.I.— 29. fiieut. B. M. Lu-shington, l«t L.(\ — 
Lieut. .\. P.'rhompson, 8th L.(\ — ^Lieut. 11. Jack- 
son. 4r.th N.I.r-Ens. J. G. McNab, 30th N.I. 


FrniLOUGIIS. 

To Kufopr . — July 28. Lieut. A. Ciinpage, 2/th 
N.I., for health.— 29. Lieut. II. F. Barker, Madras 
Euro]i. regt.,. for health. — Cornet Edw. E. Miller, 
1st L.C., for lu'alth. — Aug. 9. Capt. W. II. Agnew, 
2d N.I., for health. — l.V. (hornet A. II. Jones, 3d 
L.(\, for health.— 18. Major J. Noble, 29lh N.I. , 
for health. — Capt. C. AVilford, 40tli N.L, for 
health. — Lirut. I*. Fletcher, 45th N.L, for health. 
—23. Capt. H. C. Colton, of engineers, for health. 
— 28. Ens. Evan i.loyd, 4.3il N.L, for health. — 3<K 
Lieut. W. Blood, Tlth N.L, for health. — Lieut. 
J. (Jre, .3.1th N.L, forhcallh. 

To CoustantiuopUu — Aug. 12. Ciapt. Sir Henry 
AVilloik, Knt., «lli L.C., for six months, com- 
mencing from 1st May 18.31. 

To Sco. — Atig. 5. t-aV't.T. M. Cl.iridge, 4.3d N.I., 
for six months, for health. -9. Lieut. M. White, 
18th N.L, for five monllis, for he.'ilth. — Lii-ait. N. 
4.;coghogan, 25lh N.L, until l.Mh Fell. 18.32, for 
health. — 2.3. 2d-Li(aif. .A. C. Pears, 2d bat. arlil., 
until .31sl Jan. 18.32, for hcalili. 

To Coh’uttii. — Aug. 38. Assist. Surg. U. Power, 
19th N.L, until 15th (Jet. 18.3L, on iirivate alfairs. 

To Hfluifftn /. — Aug. .3<». Lieut. C. .Ahlxitf, .5111 
N.L, until 3I.st Dec. 18.31, on private alUiirs. 


SniFPING. 

Arrimils. 

Aug. 20. H.(!!!.S, Minrrva, Probyn, from Lon- 
don. — 21. Antoinette, ('olin, from Mauritius and 
Pondicherry. — 22. Madras, Beach, from London. 
— 28. liaretto Junlftr, Thoinns, from Calcutta. — 
Sept. 4. H.M.S. Challenger, Freein.mtle, from 
Trincomallee. — K». livtcy, Barclay, from faith 
and Mauritius ; and lAnrueiis, Winder, from Mau- 
ritius. — 11. Sir Thomas Munro, (iillii's, from Lon- 
don ami Madeira. — 12. Vrovidenre, O’Brien, from 
London and Mauritius. 

Departures. 

Aug. 12. Hope, Martin, for Calcutta. — 14. 
H.M.S. Srdtra, .Sansiiiare/, for New South Wales. 
—18. Sorftdk, (Joldic, for Coringa and Sumatra. 
— 19. Thetis, Mason, for Calcutta: and Jjady 
Munro, Aiken, for Penang, Malacca, and Singa- 
pore — 21. 'J’iwnj/r, Henry, for Calcutta. — 22. Cir- 
easHan, Douthwaite, for Calcutta. — ^24. Antoi- 
uette, Colin, for Pondicherry and Mauritius. — 
Sejd. G. Johanna, Cathro, for Penang and Singa- 
pore.— 11. Linna;us, Winder, for Calcutta.— 13. 
iieil Rover, Chrystle, for London. 

Ftright to London (Sept. 1 1 ). — Dead weight 
£5. lOs. per ton ; measurement grinds, £7. per 
ditto. V 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

July 27. At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. H. S. 
Foord. Madras artillery, of a son. 

29. At Palamcottan, the lady of the Rev. C. 
Rhenius, of a daughter. 

A\xg. 4. At Madras, Mrs. J. P. Bartles, of a son. 
7* At Kamptee, the lady of Lieut. R. W. Lang, 
37th regt., of a still-born child. 

— At Madras, the lady of A. Kerakoose, Esq., 
of a son. 

8. At Cochin, the lady of Lieut. Charles Baron 
Von Achper, of his Netherland Majesty’s army, of 
a daughter. 

14. At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. J. A. Macdo- 
nald, 3d L.C.. of a son. 

10. At Kotagherry, the lady of Lieut. Col. J. S. 
Fraser, of a son. 

20. At Poonaniallee, the lady of Lieut. John 
Gray, H.M. .')7lhregt.. of a son. 

24. At Palavcram, the lady of Capt. J. S. Prior, 
23d L.Inf., of a daughter. 

2fi. At Madras, the lady of Ideut. W. H. Budd, 
Slst or T.L.l.,of a son. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Campbell, 
33dN.I.,ofa8on. 

27. At Bellary, Mrs. George S. F. Boss, of a son. 
31. AtSt. Thomas'^ Mount, the lady ofLient. 
W. Reece, 10th regt., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

July 27. At Masulipaiam, Mr. Andrew Jeanse, 
of the collector's cutdierry, to Mias Eliza Rossin- 

rode. 

Aug, I. At Secunderabad, Lieut. George Elliot, 
fith Madras L.C.. to Louisa, third daughter of the 
latO John Corfteld, Esq., of Taunton, Somerset- 
shire. * 

13. At Madras, Mr. John Home, of Madras, to 
Elisabeth Jane, daughter of the late Mr. Henry 
Luttrell, of Trichinopoly, merchant. 

17. At Vizagapatam, Mr. Benjamin Enoch, M.*i- 
dras medical establishment, to Miss Ann Smith. 

20. At Secunderabad, Geo. <ireig Mnckenaie, 
Es(]., 50th T^t., to Mary Harriett, eldest d.aughtcr 
of the late Rev. James J. Baines, rector of Cayn- 
ham, vicar of Cold Weston, Shropshire. 


DEATHS. 

June 9. At the presidency, Lieut. Colonel John 
Taynton, formerly of the artillery. 

July 1.*!. On his passage from Madras to the Mau- 
ritius, where he was going for the recovery of his 
health. Sir George Win. Ricketts, Knt., one of the 
Judges at the pi^idency of Madras, and second 
son of the late Geo. Crawford Ricketts, Esq., of 
Ashford Hall, near Ludlow. 

24 and 2(1. Of cholera, at llamahpatam and Nel- 
lore, whilst journeying from ingeram to Madras, 
Eliza Ann, and Laura Matilda, aged .'i, and 4 
years, daughters of Mr. Edward Mac Dowell. 

20. At V izagapatam, Chhinum Jaggapah Chetty, 
of that place, aged 52. 

Aug,J. At I^mdichcrry, Nicolas Jullcn de Ber- 
geon. Esq., captain in hfs Britannic Majesty's ser- 
vice, and actual paymaster of the native pensioners 
at Chingleput. 

8. At Fort St. George, Capt. ^neas Macdo- 
nell Nicholson, of H.M.&ith regt., aged :I6. 

10. At Arcot, aged 3 years, Lavinia, daughter of 
Mr. Charles Swayne. 

13. At Condapilly, of acute dysentery, Lieut, 
^neas McIntosh Kliiloch, of the pension esta- 
blishment. 

— At Madras, Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr. 
G. J. McK4rtich, aged 9 years. 

16. At Madras, Mr. John Raullm, aged 38. 

17. At Madras, of the spasmodic cholera, Sarah, 
daughter, aged 4, and on the I9th, of the same 
complaint, William, aged 5 years, son of Mr. 
Manuel Watkins, of the Government Assay Office. 

19. At Secunderabad, Lieut. Colonel Charles El- 
pMnstone, commanding the 60th regt. N.I. 

21. Ai Madras, of cholera, the Rev, James Rids- 
dale, pastor of the Church Mission Chapel, after 
a few hours* illness. 

22. At Ballicotta, near Jaffha, Harriet B. Meigs, 
daughter of the Rev. B. C. Meigs, American rnis- 
sionary, aged 14. 


30. At Fart St. Gcoige, of spasmodic cholera, 
Capt. John Saunders EUegood, of H.M. 55th regt., 
aged4ri. 

Sept. 2. At Pursewaukum, Emma, wife of Mr. 
John Devine, assist, apothecary attached to H.M. 
55th Foot. 

Lately, At Chittoor, Jimcs P. Chambers, Esq., 
of the Bombay civil service. 

l5om6ap. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

SALARIES OF ABSENT OFFICERS. 

Bomba 1 / CasltCf Srpt. 6, 1831. — The 

Right Hoii. the Governor in Council is 
pleased, hy a resolution passed in the gene- 
ral department, to cstabtisli as n rule, that 
in all cases of leave of absence being 
granted to military or medical oflicers 
holding civil situations, and drawing their 
civil salary, in addition to pay, or pay and 
allowances, from the military department, 
they shall be permitted to draw only a 
moiety of the salary attached to such civil 
situation, the other moiety being drawn 
by the person wlio may be appointed to 
oiliciate during sucli absence* in the same 
manner as provided for by Gov. G.O. of 
the SOtli Sept. 1821 for the stad' salaries of 
absent oflicers. 

MEDICAI. STORK DEPOT AT SURAT. 

Bomba J/ Caslle, Sept, 6, 1 8.31. — The 
Medical Store Depot at Surat is abolished ; 
and of the stations hitherto supplied from 
thence, those of Surat and Broach will in 
future be supplied from the medical stores 
at the presidency, and the others from Ah- 
inedabad. 

SERVICES OF BRIG. GEN. M. KENNEDY. 

Bombay Casflc, Sept, M, 1831. — The 
Right Hon tlie Governor in Council has 
received with unfeigned concern the intel- 
ligence of the death of Brigadier Gen. M. 
Kennedy, c.b., comniandiiig the southern 
division of the army, which took place at 
Belgaum, at 5 o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 6th instant. 

General Kennedy arrived in India, as a 
volunteer in the Company’s service, in the 
•year 178.3, and obtained a commission m 
1790, and, with the exception of an ab- 
sence in England, from 1827 to 1830, 
was uninterruptedly engaged in the duties 
of his profession during the long period of 
nearly fifty years. 

He served with 2eBl and gallantry in 
Malabar, under Gen. McLeod, in 178.3 
and tliQ following years, and with the army 
before Seringapatam in 1792, and distin- 
guished himself in the year 1796 in cap- 
turing, after an obstinate conflict, a vessel 
which had been seized by pirates in Surat 
River, when two severe wounds, added to 
others received in former actions, testified 
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the ardour and courage of this devoted and 
intrepid soldier. 

At the close of ISOt?, he alTordod a re- 
fuge in Bankotc to the pcisliwa, Bajee 
lluw, who had fled from Poona, and for 
his services in disposing that prince to the 
subsidiary alliance wliich followed, re- 
ceived a donation from Government, and 
w'as afterwards appointed town -major of 
Bunihay and ])rivate secretary to the go- 
vernor, Mr. Duncan, whose confidence 
and regard he possessed in a high degree. 

In 1811, on Mr. Duncan's death. Ge- 
neral (then Major) Kennedy rejoined his 
regiment. In the year 1818 he command- 
ed a separate brigade employed during 
the Maliratta war in the conquest of the 
Concan, and the arduous task of reducing 
its hill forts and fastnesses, and on the 26‘th 
July 1823 he received a testimonial of his 
sovereign's approbation of bis services in 
being nominated a Companion of the Bath. 

At this period General Kennedy enjoyed 
a Government command, wliicli he conti- 
nued to hold till February 1827, when ho 
sailed for England ; he returned to India 
in April 1830, and on the 8th Sept, was 
iippointed a general officer on the Com- 
pany's staff, and nominated, on the 5th 
Oct. following, to the command of the 
southern division of the army. 

The single.lieartedncss, zeal, and public 
spirit of General Kennedy’s character were 
eminently conspicuous tliroiigli the whole 
course of his public service, and the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council feels it to 
be a duty incumbent on him to record his 
high st*nse to that honourable career, and 
his sincere regret at the melancholy event 
which has deprived this government of one 
of its most faithful and most deserving 
servants. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
I'UOMOTIONS, Xc. 

Boniltap Caatlc, Sept. 8, lAHl . — {Hh N.J. l.ieiit. 
M. M. Shaw to be capt., v. rrosby dec. ; date of 
rank 27th Aug. 1831.— Supernuio. Lieut. M. Smith 
admitted on effeclive strength from above date, v. 
Shaw prom. 

Sej.t. 12.— Lieut. W. M.AVebh, regt. of artil., to 
be acting ordnunce assistant to cotnmandaiit of ar- 
tillery, during absence of Capt. Jacob. 

Lieut. J. Killer, of engineers, to be assistant to 
Inspecting Engineer in Deccan. 

The following station order confirmed LIcut. 
Col. R. Robertson, 2d Gr. N.I., to assume com- 
mand of troops at Satara, during alMcnce of Lieut. 
Cal. A. Robertson on duty at Poonah ; date 27th 
Aug. 

Sept. 19.^im N.I. Lieut. U. James to be adj.. 
V. Jameson prom. ; date 19th Aug. 1831. 


Returned to duty, from Europe.— Sept. 8. Lieut. 
D. Carstoirs, (ith N.l. 

FURLOUGH.. 

To Europe.— Sept. 7* Capt. A. Livingston, 8th 
N.L, on private afl’airs. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivalu, 

Sept. 3. Wcptrine, Whittloton, from Port Glas- 
gow; and Navurin, Guerin, from ilourlx>n. — 8. 
La France, Lartique, from llordeaux. — i). Duria 
BefTffy, Proudfoot, from ('alcutta.— 28. Minerva, 
Metcalfe, from Liverpool ; and Im Cherie, from 
Hourbim.— 27. Ijvrd Amheivt, ilicks, from Lon- 
don and .St. Ja .0 ; iVwprr, Brown, from London; 
Royal George, Wilson, from London; and J^mach, 
Driscoll, from London, Tcncrifib, and Mauritius. 

Dejtttrturcs. 

S/’pt. 11. Sultan, Mitchell, fur Madras and Cal- 
ciitto.— 12. EliTtiheth and June, Richmond, for 
London. — 18. Sarah, Colombine, for London. — 
18. John Adam, Butler, for Calcutta. — 28. Ma- 
jestic, Lawson, far Liverptxil. — Orf. 2. Gijtsey, 
llighai, for Liveiqiool. 


Freight to I.ondon (Oct. 2).— :C7 per ton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 10. At Broach House, the lady of (’apt. 
Sir Charles Malcolm, u.n., superintendent of the 
Indian Navy, of a son. 

11. At Bombay, the l.idy of the Rev. \Vm. Har- 
ris, of a son. 

18. At Poona, Mrs. Windsor, of a son. 

21. At BoinlKiy, the lady of Major Manson, ar- 
tillery, of a dauglitiT. 

24. At Bombay, the wife of Mr. V>'. Brown, of a 
daughter. 

Sept, r». At Ahmednuggur, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Strover, of a son. 


MARRIAOES. 

Jnlyli). At Rutnagherry, Mr. Francis V. A. 
Cabral to Miss Jmepha ('onnccundis Vieyra. 

Aug. ir>. At Dtt'sfi, Capt. Osborne, of the Bom- 
bay Eiiropc*an regt., to Anna KHsabcah. youngest 
daughter of the Ilcv. T. Knightly, of Charwelton, 
N orthamptotishire. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 9. At Pauldie, on route from Asseerghur 
to Bombay, Eilward Barrington, youngest sou of 
Capl. J. Worthy, 18' h regt. IV. I. 

Sept. 8. At Belgaum^ after a residence of nearly 
fifty years in India, Brigadier Gen. M. Kennedy, 
C.B., cominanditig tile southern division of the 
army, ageilo'9. 


Crplon. 

BIRTH. 

Aug. 16. At Manaar, the laily of John Wm. 
Huskisson, Esq., collector and provincial judge of 
that district, of a son. 


MARRIAGE. 

Jutp 28. At JafTnapatain, Capt. George Coch- 
rane, H.M. Ceylon rifle regt., to Theodosa J. W. 
Stutscr, .second daughter of the late John Arnold 
StuUer, Esq., m.u., Jaffnapatain. 


UEATIC. 

Aug. 9. John Henry Reckerman, Esq., fiscal of 
Colombo, aged 83. 


Urnattg. 

1:1 ATM. 

May .T8. The Iruly of Capt. Pinson, 46th regt. 
N. 1., of a daurjhter. 
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Ittalarca. 

births. 

July A, The lady of Lieut. Peter James Dcgble. 
artillery, of a son. 

7. The lady of J. H. Vclge, Esq., of a daughter. 


his Majesty's Oovernment, in considera- 
tion of his services. 

8. Mr. J. C. Lehman to be surveyor of 
taxes for Cape Town and the district 
tlicreof. 

9. Mr. E. Wallace to be liarbour.xnas- 
ter and tide-surveyor at Fort Elizabeth. 


^inganote. 


BIRTH. 

July 16. The lady of Mr. J. II. Moor, of a 
daughter. 


DEATHS. 

June 28. Richard R. W. Davidson, Esq., ninth 
•on of the late Andrew Davidson, Esq., advocate, 
22 . 

Aug. 13. Capt. Win. Mark Edghlll, commander 
of the Dutch barque Diedericha, 


ilThina. 

. Arrivals o/H.C. Ships, Season 1830-31. 

July 31. Waterloo, Illakely, from London. — 
Aug. 1. Lady Melville, Cliilbra, from London and 
Bengal. — 4. Bturkinghamshire, Glasspoule, from 
London and Bombay. — 12. Duke of York, Locke, 
and Inglia, Dudinan, both from London. 


of <5ooti UlORC. 

ABOUTIOH OP OFFICES, &C, 

In compliance with directions from his 
Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, hisExc. the Governor has issued the 
following orders, to take effect from and 
after the 80th Sept. 1881 ; — 

1. The Colonial Medical Committee to 
be abolished. 

2. The office of colonial aide-de-camp 
to be abolished. 

3. The office of surgeon to the Cape 
district to be abolished. 

4. llic office of interpreter in the resi- 
dent magistrates* courts to be abolished. 

5. The duties performed by the assistant 
protectors of slaves to be transferred to the 
clerks of the peace throughout the several 
districts. 

6 . The duties of the agents of the Or- 
phan Chamber in Swellcndam, Worcester, 
Graaff-Reinet, Uitenhage, and Albany, to 
be transferred to the clerks of the civil com- 
xnissioners; and in Clanwilliam, Beau- 
fort, Somerset, and George, to the clerks 
of the resident magistrates at those places. 

7. James Carey, Esq., commissioner of 
stamps, to be also collector of tithes and 
transfer dues, without additional salary, 
vice W. J. Klerck, Esq., who retires on 
Ae pension formerly assigned to him by 


Aug.Q}. At Cape Town, the lady of the Rev. 
Chas. Wimberley, chaplain on the Bengal esta- 
blishment, of a son. 

20. At Cape Town, Mrs. Tredgold, of a son. 

30. At Cape Town, Mrs. Geo. Thompson, of a 
son. 

Sept. 0. At Clanwilliam, the lady of C. C. Bres- 
ler, Esq., clerk of the peace, of a daugliter. 

2.3. At the lloyal Observatory, the lady of the 
Rev. John Fry, chaplain of 11. M.8. Maii/4run^, of 
a son. 

Oct. 3. At Cape Town, Mrs. T. Elliott, of a son. 

20. At Cape Town, the lady of Charles Bubin- 
son. Esq., senior member of the Medical Board 
at Calcutta, of a daughter. 

21. At Cape Town, the lady of Major Mac- 
kenzie, Bengal establishment, of a daughter. 

.30. At the Cape, the lady of J.-unw Duff Watt, 
Esq., deputy assistant commissary general, of a 
daughter. 

Nov. <{. At the Cape, the lady of Gen. Sir G. T. 
IValkcr, late commander-in-chief at Maftas, of 
twin daughters. # 


MARRIAGES. 

A tfg. so. At Bathurst, Mr. P. W. Lucas, of Gra- 
ham’s Town, to Sarah M., eldest daughter of 
Lieut. Alex. Bisset, R.N., of Fairfax, Alligny. 

S^ft. G. At Cape Town, Alex. Thomson, Esq., 
to OlivU Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 
James Fichat, Esq., Grove House, Wynberg. 

15. At (’ape Town, Thos. E. Lacy, Esq., lieut. 
ILM. 72d Highlanders, to Maria, second daughter 
of John B. Ebdcn, Esq., of Cape Town. 

Iff. At Graham’s Town, Mr. Richard Southey 
to Miss Isabella Shaw. 

27. At George, John Daniel, eldest son of J. 
W. Van der Rict, Esq., civil commissioner for 
George and Uitenbage, to Mary IVest, daughter of 
R. C. Marker, Esq., of Plettenberg’s Hay. 

. Oct. J7. At Cape Town, Wm. M. Ford, Esq., 
assist, sure. H.M. 7^d Highlanders, to Henrietta 
Hester, eldest daughter of W. A. Davies, Esq., 
M.D., of the Hon. E.I. Company’s service. 


DEATHS. 

<^. 14. After a painful Illness of many months, 
which she bore witn Christian fortitude, m the 24th 
year of her age, Charlotte, wife of Capt. Alexander 
Augustus Vounge, of the Hon. East- India Com- 
pany’s St. Helena regiment. 

Nov. 26. At St. Helena, Cant. Robert Montgo- 
mery Stathan, aged 56, of the lion. Company’s 
pension establishment, who was an active, brave, 
and zealous officer in his llniCk He served in the 
expedition against the Cape of Good Hope when 
that place surrendered to the British forces in 
1785; bubsequently to that, he proceeded on ser- 
vice to India, with a detachment of the St. He- 
lena infantry, and was the officer who commanded 
the party that took possession of a Dutch vessel at 
the commencement of hostilities between the Bri- 
tish and that nation, being the only Instance of a 
prise captured In that way at St. Helena. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

BEFOllK TIIK SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE COMMONS, ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 

(Cojilinued from. voL vi. p, 2CX).) 


April, 1830. 

T. G. TJoyd, Esq., examination con- 
tinued. — Q. Supposing that the Company 
did not resort to the mode wliich they 
have adopted of remitting commodities 
from India to Chiiiu* and that they were 
under the necessity of paying for a consi- 
derable portion of their investments in tea 
by bills, is it your opinion that such in- 
vestments could be drawn for upon Eng- 
land at the excliange of .^s. 7d. ? — A. 
The supplies from India amount to about 

1 ,00(),(K)0 sterling; and I think if that 
sum was required by the supercargoes for 
their bills upon the Court of Directors, a 
considerable increase in the rate of ex- 
change would take ])luce. Q. Do you 
contemplate an increase equal to the pur 
which you have stated, of (is. 4|d. ? — 

I recollect an instance in the year 1787, 
before any question, as regards the depre- 
ciation of the currency, was mooted, in 
which the Company drew from Canton 

1,300,000 in one year; the exchange 
per dollar was .5s. 6d., making the tale 
7s. 7Jf(J)d. Q. Would you then calcu- 
late, that if the same operation was to 
take place now, and the Compatiy were 
under the necessity of drawing bills to 
the whole extent of their investment in 
tea, that the bills probably would be at 
the rate which you have stated?—^. 
Probably not ; because the trade between 
China and India has very much increased 
since that time. " There are funds seeking 
remittance to India to a much greater 
extent than there were at that time. Q, 
Since when have you estimated the tale at 
(is. 4d. ? — A, It varies every year accord- 
ing to the computation. Q. Can you 
state the rate for the last eight or ten 
years? — A. In 1827-28, it was 6s. 7d.; 
in 1826-27, it was 6s. 3d. ; in 1825 26, it 
was 6s. 4rl. Q. You 'have stated that, 
in your opinion, the real exchange of 
5s. 7d. would be much higher if the Com- 
pany did not make those shipments of 
cotton ; in that case, would not other 
people make shipments of cotton,' if 
cotton answered to send to China?— 
Certainly. Q> Would not those other 
persons want returns for the cotton ?— -/i. 
They might want returns to India, but 
would probably not be in a condition to 
advance money for bills upon England. 
Q. Therefore it would produce a demand 
for bills upon some place or other ? — A, 
Clearly. Q. That being the case, would 
not the exchange be just the same, whe- 
ther the article of mercandize was shipped 


by the Company or by any body else, pro- 
vided it be to the same extent?— ./4. I 
think it would. Q. You have stated, 
that you think tlie Company justified in 
carrying the result of their adventures in 
cotton over upon their upset price of teas ; 
supposing the Company, as a trading 
coni])any generally, should make any other 
adventure in merchandize to any part of 
India, the funds of which should ulti- 
mately centre in China, should you think 
that the mere circumstance of the funds 
being ultimately intended for an invest- 
ment in China a justification for laying 
the whole result of those adventures upon 
the price of tea, with reference to the act 
of Parliament by which they arc regulated, 
in fixing the upset price ?~^A. I think 
that they would be justified, if the tales 
they place there cost them uriginally so 
many poiindK sterling. Q. Do you mean 
that the result of all their adventures, and 
of sonictiines coinbiiicd and Viiried ad- 
ventures, whatever may be the extent of 
their loss or profit, should be calculated 
as governing the price of the tale in China ? 
•^A. If imports are made to India ori- 
ginally, with a view to send the produce 
of their imports to China, certainly I 
think so. Q. (!?ould you give the Com- 
mittee the result in tales of each specific 
article of the funds furnished to China in 
the last year? — A. The bills I have stated 
at 5s. 7d., that is taking the interest out 
of them lor the sight of the bill. The 
part that was sup])lied by sale of exports 
from England was 6s. 9i',j|,d. 'llie ex- 
ports from India were 7s. 
drafts on the Indian government were 
5s. ; this is taking the supplies 

from India at the intrinsic value of the 
coins. Q, Is not, in your opinion, the 
difference of the exchange between all 
those ditferent items, and the real ex- 
change which is shown by the bjlls, the 
measure of the profit and loss upon those 
several distinct adventures? — A. If you 
could have placed all your funds there by 
bills of exchange at that rate, certainly 
you would have appeared to liave lost by 
'all that those several modes have cost 
you in excess. Q. The exchange of Can- 
ton upon England, by the last advices, 
has fallen to 3s. lid. the dollar, giving 
5s. 5Jd. for the tale ; to wdiat do you at- 
tribute the progressive fall of the exchange 
from Canton to England of late years? 
— I conceive it can only arise from 
the want of demand for bills upon Eng- 
land, that persons have furnished their 
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fundB for their mercantile adventures in 
another way. Q. That is, that a greater 
quantity of merchandize has been sent 
either from England or from India, or 
from other parts to China?~-<4. Yes. Q. 
If the trade were open, and the quantity 
of goods sent were still greater, do you 
not apprehend that the same result would 
occur in China that has occurred at Cal- 
cutta, that the exchanges would continue 
to be favourable to this country? — A, 
They would fall, hut not !)clow the value 
of remitting the bullion. Q. You attri- 
bute the fall to the greater supply of goods 
sent to China? — A. Certainly; there is 
little demand for funds, by means of bills, 
to carry on the trade. Q, Then, of 
course, nothing is likely in a state of 
peace to affect tho.se exchanges, unfa- 
vourable to England, cxccx)t a diminished 
supply of goods to the Chinese market? 
— A. No. Do you know wljether per- 
sons at Calcutta have not found it advan- 
tageous at times to make remittances to 
England through Canton ? — A. I know 
it has been done. Q, Is the Committee 
to understand, from the piintcd tables of 
the prime cost of tea, that the tale is to he 
taken at 6s. d-^d. ? — A . No, that is for 
profit and lo.ss ; at the rate of 6s. 8<i. 
Q. Can you state the average value of the 
talc in the upset price of tea for the last 
ten years ? — A, I will furnish the com- 
mittee with a statement of it. Q. How 
do you explain the difference of the 
amount of tea purchased in Canton, as 
compared with the sales ; because in 
one year there appears a difference of 
10,000,000 of lbs. between the amount 
purchased at Canton and the amount sold 
here ? — A. We are obliged, by act of Par- 
liament, to keep a twelvemonth's stock, 
and the reason for that large import was 
to maintain the stock at the rate pre- 
scribed by tlie act. Q. Wliat allowance 
do you make for wastage ?• -.4. We make 
about one per cent, allowaiice for wastage, 
and one percent, for allowance to buyers ; 
about two per cent, is the difference be- 
tween tlie sale weight and the invoice 
weight. Q. In this statement of tlie 
freight and demurrage, in No. 31 of the 
papers of last year, what proportion is to 
be cl)B]X$ed to tbe Indian trade and what 
proportion to the China trade l^A, Those 
ere freight payments for the year ; more 
ships may arrive from China in one year 
than another, or more from India. I 
cannot, without looking at the accounts, 
say the proportion, but I should conceive 
that you might take probably four to China 
and the rest to India, in Uie proportion 
of about two-thirds. Q. Do the losses 
appear in tbe statement of the comnjercial 
freight No; the losses are stated 
dis&ctly in our computation of profit and 
Ipaa : Company's per-centage of loss 

since the year 1814 has been about }.pcr 
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cent. Q. What rate of freight do you 
consider to fall upon each )>ound of tea 
upon the whole?— .<4. Black tea about 
4jd. ; green tea, about 5^d. Q, Can you 
explain why the Company charge 3 per 
cent, upon the insurance, when the same 
insurance can be done in the market at 2^ 
per cent. ?— ^. I am not. aware that it 
can be done at 2 J per cent. But this rate 
x>f insurance is submitted every year to 
our commercial committee; tliere are 
many gentlemen in that committee who 
are merchants, and they ap])rovc of the 
rate that we assume. Q. How many 
years’ interest in the putting-iip price do 
you charge upon the tea?— We charge 
two years upon the cost and the insurance, 
one year upon the freight and demurrage. 
Q. Do you conceive that you are justi- 
fied in cliarging two years' interest by the 
net of Parliament? — A. I conceive that 
we are justified, inasmueh ns we arc 
obliged to keep one year’s consumption 
in tlie warehouse ; and that from the date 
of the shipment to the time we realize the 
produce of the shipment is more tliaii 
two years. Q. Does not the act of Par- 
liament specify tliat one year's intert*st 
only is to be calculated?— -4. No. Q. 
How many years’ consumption have the 
Company by them?— One year’s clear 
consumption. Q. And one in transit? — 
A. Yes. Q. Then they have only two 
years' consumption, including the one in 
transit ?— .^4. At the jiresent time there 
arc, I should think, ^iO, 000, 600 of lbs. in 
the warehouse, Q, Is not the interest 
by act of Parliament chargeable iqion the 
arrival of the tea in England, and not be- 
fore its arrival? — A, 1 conceive that the 
interest should be reckoned from the time 
they shipxied the tea to, the time of its 
sale; the act of Parliament only says, 
lawful interest on money. Q, The words 
of the act of Parliament are as follow : 
** That it shall not be at any time hereafter 
lawful for the said United Company to 
put up their tea for sale at any pricc.s 
which shall upon the whole of the tea so 
put up at any one sale exceed the prime 
cost thereof, with the freight and charges of 
importation, together with lawful interest 
from the time of the arrival of such tea in 
Great Britain, and the common premium 
of insurance, as a compensation for the 
sca-risk incurred thereon. '' Having beard 
those words, will you state upon what 
authority it is that more than one year’s 
rate of interest upon the stock of tea is 
charged?—^. Because we keep a stock 
always in the warehouse, and it is two 
years before the import is sold. Q. Have 
you then fwo years’ stock in warehouse ? 
— A. At times. Is it or is it not the 
fact, that interest upon a stock of tea 
calculated upon a consumption of two 
years is now charged upon the price ? — A, 
1 know that tea is not sold under two years 
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in many casaa. Q. Do you charge inte- 
rest for two years ?— X. Yes. Q. Is it 
not sold till two years after its arrival in 
this country? — A. Two years after its 
arrival, in great part. Q. Will the teas 
of this season not be sold till 1832? — A. 
Part of it may, but we have other tea 
that has l)een d longer time in the ware- 
house. Q. Are not the teas sold quar- 
terly ?— ^. Yes, they are sold in Decem- 
ber, March, June, and September. Q. 
With reference to the 2‘kh of Geo. III. 
c. 48, at what bidding upon the upset 
price might teas be purchased accrording 
to those provisions? — A. At Id. per 
pound. Q. At what excess upon the 
upset price is the Company satisfied to 
let the tea be sold? — A, At a farthing a 
pound under 3s. 4tl., and a halfpenny a 
pound above. Q. If the teas are refused 
at the upset prices, are they subsequently 
put up without any price whatever?— A. 
They are put up without price. Q. When 
will the next sale be ?—^. There is a 
sale just over ; the next sale will be in 
June. Q. Will the sale of June 1830 be 
of teas that have been in the Company’s 
warehouse two whole years at that period ? 
— A. Some may, and some may not. 
Q. Will the greatest part be ? — AL. I con- 
ceive that our calculation of two years is 
a fair averse rate of interest for the whole 
of the period that the tea remains unsold. 
Q. How mucli of the tea sold at the 
quarterly sales has been two whole years 
in the Company’s warehouse? — A, I 
cannot tell. Q. Is it any great propor- 
tion ? — A. I cannot tell what proportion 
without looking into it. Q. Would it be 
possible to furnish the Committee with 
the exact information?—.^. Yes; al- 
though the teas may be put up, they are 
not paid for for two months afterwards. 
Q. The act of Parliament requires that 
the Company should have in its ware- 
houses one year’s full supply of tea for 
this country; do not you conceive that 
you have complied with the requisition of 
that act of Parliament by keeping the 
tea which is imported in one year to the 
same period in the next year, and then 
putting it up ? — A. I apprehend that we 
sliould only comply with the act of Par- 
liament by keeping a twelvemonth's con- 
sumption always in the warehouse. Q. 
Will you look at No. 32 of the papers pre- 
sent^ in June 1829, and state how the 
prime cost of teas in that account is cal- 
culated ? — A. At Os. 8d. a tale.” 

Ahraham Borradaile, Esq. examined. 
Witness has been a merchant trading to 
the Cape of Good Hope for the last 
twelve or thirteen years, and is. chairman 
of the committee of the Cape Society; 
the petition* from the merchants of the 
Cape (before the Committee) w^as sent to 
him for presentation to Parliament, and 
• For which ms our Journal, N..*!. vol. iL p. <4. 
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he is prepared to support its allegations. 
The colony sulTers by the Company’s 
mode of exercising tlieir exclusive right of 
supplyingit with tea, by charging a higher 
price for it than would be charged by a 
private merchant ; secondly, only hvo of 
the Company’s ships are allowed to touch 
there, which prevents the resort of ship- 
ping to the Cape ; thirdly, it prevents a 
transit trade. The calculation of the 
prices of tea is founded on -.the notoriety 
of the price of tea at Canton. W’itness 
has taken the price of black tea at twenty 
tales tlie pecul. At 6s. 4d. the tale, the 
tea would cost Is. per pound in Cliinu. 
The tea consumed at the Cape is a 
kind of low soucliong, or else congou. 
The Company sell it for about 3s. 9d. 
per lb. Witness reckons it costs the 
Company at the Cape 2s. 5d. per lb., 
including 6 per cent, profit. (Witness 
referred to a letter from the secretary to 
the Board of Tnule, stating that the 
Company had directed their agent at the 
Cape to put up the tea nt an advance not 
exceeding 6 per cent, on the cost, freight, 
and charges. 1 he witness then put in a 
detailed calculation of the Company’s cost 
prices, and of those at which a private 
merchant could supply the tea; which 
calculations arc nearly similar to those 
given in our Journal, vol. ii. p. 24.) 

Witness was not aware that the duty 
of 10 per cent, at Canton was charged in 
the cost of the tea. If no export duty is 
charged above the prices usually quoted 
in Canton, both statements will be liigher 
by 10 per cent. Witness has assumed 
that the freight costs the Company .£22 
per ton, from China to the Cape. He 
has^aken the private-trade freight at eight 
guineas, from the usual rate. In an open 
trade toj China there could be no return 
cargo from the Cape ; it must be silver 
that must go, unless the vessel filled up 
in the straits. Tlicy have no means 
of buying Spanish dollars at the Cape, to 
any extent, but they could he sent out 
thither from England at no very great 
charge. ** Except a few seal skins, that 
would be the only thing that could go 
from the Cape to Canton, as a return 
cargo; it must he a money trade; we 
must place funds at Canton for tlfc pur- 
chase of the teas.” Q. And the means 
you would adopt of obtaining funds would 
be by obtaining them from England. — A. 
Yes. Q, And that forms the basis of 
your calculation ? — A. Yes.” If the trade 
were opened, ships might supply the Cape 
with all ttie articles they require, and fill 
up with Cope produce and bring their full 
tonnage to England. 

Witness bought some tea in London 
and sent it out to the Cape ; it was seizeil 
tliere as an illegal importation, but re- 
stored ; it realiz^ only about 2^ per cent. 
It has not, therefore, been repented. 

(P) 
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There is no difliculty in remitting from 
the Cape the produce of English nianu- 
iactures; bills are at a premium of 1.^ 
per cent. 

Witness considers the Comi)any*s mo- 
no))oly as injurious to the trade of the Cape, 
because the excess of price paid for tea 
might be spent in other matters, by which 
tlie trade would be promoted. The sale 
price of tea at the Cape is higher than in 
England. Since 1815, the Cape has ex- 
ceedingly beiielited by its open trade with 
India ; in like manner witness expects a 
further improvement if the trade to China 
were open. The balance of trade is in 
favour of Great Britain. Freight from 
Great Britain to the Cape is about £2 a 
ton ; and back it is about £3, 

Mr. Alex, McDonald and Mr. Daniel 
Dixon examined. Both witnesses have 
been residents at the Cape; the former 
for thirty-two years> till 18:27; the latter 
for thirteen years, till 1826. The wit- 
ne.sses believe Mr. Borradailc's calcula- 
tions are correct ; according to which the 
price of ordinary black tea at the Cape is 
3s. 9d. per lb. The prices the Com])utiy 
sell at are from 3s. 4<1. to 3s. 9d., a higher 
class is 48. Formerly there was a public 
sale every week, at which the government 
auctioneer attended ; the teas were put 
up by the vendue-master, by the single 
chest, at a certain price, and any person 
who wished to purchase, took us many 
as he wished at that price. The govern- 
ment have now abolished the udice of 
▼endue master, and the Company do not 
sell by an auctioneer, nor at two. months’ 
credit* but for cash, deducting 5 per cent. 
The prices of each description of t|a is 
fixed, and any person may take as many 
chests ns lie ^ileasos at those prices. There 
is no variation in the prices; the Com- 
pany get their own prices. The descrip- 
tion of teas generally imported into the 
Cape arc, blacks, congou, souchong, 
sonchi, and ])ekoc; greens, hyson and 
gunpowder. The congou is generally 
sold at about 3s. 6d. per lb. ; the sou- 
chong, 46- ; the sonclii, 3s. 7d. ; the pekoe, 
46. 9d. ; tlie hyson, 5 r. ; the gunpowder, 
6s. The quiility of the tea is generally 
inferior and much complained of. (The 
witness delivered a statement of the 
quantity and decli.rcd value of tea im- 
ported by the Company into the Cape 
':firom 1816 to 1828, with the population 
M the colony in each year. The figures 
in this statement ore directly at variance 
with an official account presented to Che 
House of Commons' on the 4th June 
1829.*) 

The witness considers that the Com- 
pany’s monopoly has injured the Cape by 
fixing the prices of tea* higher than the 
inhabitants have been able to pay for it, . 

* Papers relative to the trade with India and 
China, p. 4 «. 


and in consequence the consumption has 
considerably fallen off. If the tea could 
be sold cheaper, a much larger consump- 
tion would take place. The supply of the 
other articles would also increase if the 
trade were opened: by the present re- 
strictions, the supply of tliese articles is 
‘ very much narrowed, and they have been 
a very great injury to tljc settlement. By 
the opening of the trade the colony would 
be benefited by an increase of shipping 
calling at the Cape, and an intercliangc 
of commodities, — wines and diflerent 
tilings that might be sent to the eastward, 
such as butter and ivory, hides and skins ; 
horns, aloes, and ostrich feathers; salt 
fish. Ivory and seal skins would be in 
immediate demand in China. Ships 
coming from the eastward would take in 
wines and otlier commodities fur Europe. 

- Since the opening of the trade with India, 
very great hicilities have been felt. The 
Americans cannot deliver any articles at 
the Cape. No articles of China produce 
can be delivered at the Cape direct from 
China except by tlie two Compfiny’s ships. 
The merchants at the Gape are uniformly 
impressed with the idea that an open trade 
would considerably benefit .the colony. 
From the statement jnst delivered in, it 
appears that while the population of the 
Cape has been increasing, the consump- 
tion of tea has been gradually decreasing : 
in 1816, the tea sold was 125,000 lbs., 
when the population was 88,000; the 
amount in 1828, was 77,000 lbs., when 
the population was 132,000.* The great 
falling off in the relative value of interest 
and of labour may be one cause of this 
falling off. The importation of coffee has 
been progressively increasing in quantity 
and decreasing in value, during the period 
that the importation of tea has decreased. 
If more nankeens and silks were con- 
sumed at the Cape, the consumption of 
British manufactures would not be di- 
minished. The exports of British manu- 
factures affect more the Company’s trade 
in piece goods from Bengal ; but there 
wou'd still he the same consumption 
from this country, if nankeens from China 
were imported at the Cape ; and by hav- 
ing those articles freely coming into the 
colony, an opportunity might be given for 
exportation of these articles by transit 
trade. Tbe population and wealth of the 
Cape increasing, there would be room for 
an increased importation of nankeens and 
other articles from China, and for an in- 
creased exportation of British manufac- . 
tures. The only article of China produce 
in which the supply is confined exclusively 
to the 'Company is tea: other articles 
come, through the Company’s officers, 
direct from Canton, from private sources, 
from Bengal, or from anywhere else. 

* This fitatcir.cnt Is directly contrary to the fact* 
as was shown in our last volume. 
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The Company have generally a greater 
quantity of tea in store than is necessary 
for the consumption of the colony; but 
all that is known to tlie Company is 
through the medium of the custom>house, 
in which they ]>ay their duties on their 
sales. 

'I’he circumstance of only two Com- 
imny’s sliips touching at the Cape haa a 
tendency to niise to an undue amount the 
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price of the various articles they bring 
from CJiina : tea could be sold from .'iO to 
40 per cent, less than it is, and nankeens 
and silks 25 per cent. The use of tea is 
very general at the Cape; it was for- 
merly a pound and a half a pound; but that, 
has decreased to little above Italf a pound 
a head. 

{To he continued.) 
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HOUSE OF TOADS, DcC. 12, 

Bril 'ish Factory at Canton . — Lord Ellen- 
horough niovcii for copies of all correspon- 
dence between ihc factory at Canton and 
the Court of Directors relative to the exist- 
ing (liderenccs witli the Chinese govern- 
ment. Xlis lordship, with reference to the 
contradictory iioticis issued by the select 
committee on the 20th May and the lOlli 
June, contended that British interests at 
Canton were placed in great peril by the 
persons who conducted our ntrairs there. 
He deprecated armed interference, which 
had been required by the select committee. 
The conduct of the Chinese government, 
in the first instance, had been temperate, 
whereas the language of certain merchants 
at Canton had been very intemperate, and 
the factory had employed an armed force 
ill opposition to the imperial regulations; 
whilst the paper published at Canton con- 
tained disrespectful allusions to the go- 
vernment, and invoked an armed inter- 
ference. The publication was regularly 
translated, and forwarded to the court of 
Peking. Notwithstanding tlie.so provo- 
cations, the Canton local autliorities had 
sliown every disposition to make reasonable 
compliances. So far from the home go- 
vernment adopting tlic views of the fac- 
tory, and complying with their request of 
an armed interference, they ought to di- 
rect the British merchants to obey Uie 
laws of the country where they resided. 

Earl Grey admitted tlic iinporuncc of 
the subject; but in proportion as it was 
important, and might be productive of con- 
sequences dangerous, it was tlie more ne- 
cessary to proceed with caution. There 
was no objection on the part of the go- 
vernment, and none, he was persuaded, on 
the part of the East-Iudia Company, to 
produce information ; but the information 
was not yet in such a state as to make it 
expedient to lay it on the table of that 
house. Although the general concerns of 
the East-India Company were under the 
superintendence of the Board of Control, 
our intercourse with China was more es- 


pecially under the direction of the Com- 
pany ; and he was informed that the latest 
information received had not yet been laid 
before the Court of Directors. He there- 
fore trusted that the noble lord would not 
press for the papers which he had moved 
for. With respect to tlie conduct which 
the noble lord thought ought to be pur- 
sued on the occasion, he (Karl Grey) 
trusted and believed that there was no dis- 
position on the part of the Directors to in- 
terfere, more especially by an armed force, 
-in any matter where they w'cre not con- 
vinced of the necessity and justice of suoli 
interference. Certain he was that the go- 
vernment would not consent to exert the 
power of the country to support any cause 
which they were not convinced was found- 
ed in justice. Not being in possession of 
information on this subject, he could not 
say whether any .statements conid be made 
conlratlictory of the representations of the 
noble lord; but he was ready to admit 
thatj according to the noble lord’s state- 
ment, it did appear that the factory at Can- 
ton had been guilty of a great deal of im- 
proper conduct. lie begged, however, to 
bo understood as giving' no opinion on this 
point, not being, as he before .'■tated, in 
possession of the necessary information. 
Whether the course pointed out by the 
noble lord would be the most proper to be 
pursued, was for tlie consideration of the 
Directors of the East-India Company and 
His Majesty's government; but the noble 
lord might be assured, Uiat any application 
for an armed force, if such application 
should ever be made, would be considered 
not only with the greatest calmness, but 
with the greatest unwillingness to grant it, 
unless the justice and necessity of so doing 
should plainly appear. 

' Lord EUenborough, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the noble carl, begged 
leave to withdraw his motion. 

BOUSX OF COMMONS, JoH. 27* 
East-India Committee.-^Mr, Grant said, 
that in rising to move for the appointment 
of a select committee on the affairs of the 
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East- India Company, ho should shortly 
advert to the state of tiie inquiry, as it was 
left last session, and the course it was now 
proposed to adopt. The house was aware 
that as the period of the expiration of the 
Company's charter approached, a commit- 
tee had been appointed, which sat till the 
close of last year. The charter expired in 
April, 1 834, and as lime was passing away, 
it was proper he should state the view he 
took of the course which should be adopted, 
in order that the inquiry might be prose- 
cuted in such a manner as to enable the 
country to come to a conclusion as to the 
mode in which in which it was expedient 
. that India should be in future managed. 
It^ was his intention that the committee of 
this session should re-conimence tlie labour 
of collecting materials in such a manner 
as to enable the country to look at tlie re- 
sult, and prepare for the discussion of the 
question. It was tlie duty of the govern, 
inent, in the mean time, to form and ma- 
ture plans on its own responsibility, and to 
submit them to the house for the future 
conduct of East-Tiidia affairs. The whole 
of the next session would be left for dis- 
cussion of the subject, and by this means 
the house would arrive at the consideration 
of this great and important question, after 
ample materials had been collected, and 
with due deliberation. The former comu 
mittees had already collected a great mass 
of valuable information ; but it had been 
collected irregularly, and was much scat- 
tered and dispersed. When he proposed a 
committee a twelveraontli ago, and he was 
a member of it, he felt, and they were the 
feelings of his colleagues at the India 
Board, that it was not tlie part of the go- 
vernment to take the lead and prominent 
management of the committee. At thatiime, 
as well as now, lliere were two parlies con- 
testing this question, and they were both 
represented in the committee. It was na- 
tural that, without being operated upon by 
any private and sinister motives, each of 
these parties should attempt to prove their 
own cas^ and to enable them to carry the 
views of each. But the Court of Directora 
did hot feel themselves called upon to enter 
as parties into this question, and when th^ 
were applied to they said they could not do 
justice to their own causew In the subse- 
quent session it was confidently expected 
that the Court of Directors would present 
A petition to the house, and become a lead- 
ing party in the inquiry. No petition, 
however, was presented, and therefore it 
was the general impression of the com- 
mittee that a more direct management was 
necessary on the part of the government. 
He (Mr. Grant) thought it was not the 
duty of tlie govcrnuieat to take the ma- 
nagement out of the haiids of the parties ; 
but that it was its duty to watch the pro^ 
ceedings, to furnish docaments, to promote 


inquiry in erery way, but not to intimate 
the intentions of government, that tlie ex- 
pectations of the public might not be dis- 
appointed. In tlie last session, he (Mr. 
Grant) had taken more part, as more im- 
portant evidence bad been brought for- 
ward, and experienced persons from India 
had been examined upon the various details 
of Indian government. But at the close 
of the session, it became the duty of the 
India Board to consider by what means 
the house and the country could best arrive 
at a full consideration of the subject. He 
would not dwell on the vast range of sub- 
jects embraced in this inquiry, which were 
connected with all the branches of admi- 
nistration. In proposing the present com- 
mittee, he had asked gentlemen to under- 
take no light or easy duty ; and be had ex- 
pressed to them a hope that they would de- 
vote to the inquiry all their attention. It was 
impossible that so vast and complicated an 
inquiry could be carried on in a numerous 
committee, and he should submit that the 
committee be subdivided, and proceed on 
the principle of a division of labour in 
dealing with this vast question. To carry 
into effect tills proposal, it would be ne- 
cessary to have a considerable oumber of 
sub -committees, at least six or iSvcn, each 
taking a separate branch of the inquiry. It 
might appear difficult to define tlie depart- 
ment of each sub-committee ; but it was 
necessary that they should be defined. In 
the East- India House and in the Board of 
Control, the business was divided into six 
departments, each division having its sepa- 
rate functionaries. He proposed, there- 
fore, that there should be at least six sub- 
committees, each taking one of these de- 
partments. But it would be also necessary 
that there should be other sub-divisions, 
and be thouglit that as many as eight sub- 
committees would be necessary. This prac- 
tice was not new to tlie House, though it 
was seldom proposed. Sub-committees 
were generally taken for some specific pur. 
pose, and they afterwards returned to the 
general committee ; but in this case, each 
subject required constant and assiduous 
Attention, and each must be confined to 
one sub-committee ; therefore, he should 
propose that there should be seven or eight 
sub-committces, and they should meet at 
least four days a week. As it was neces- 
sary to provide for the unavoidable absence 
of members, and as a sufficient number of 
members, at least five or six, would- be ne- 
cessary in each sub-committee, it was. ne- 
cessary to propose a numerous comimitee; 
and he sliould propose forty-eight or forty- 
nine. He trusted that the House and the 
country .would think that, in making this 
proposal^ be had no motiire that to place 
fully and Ihiriy before the ppblic the map 
terials for its judgments 'fbe present com- 
mittee would have tine advantage, that tba 
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subject was not entirely new, or one in 
which no progress had been made ; but a 
large mass of evidence bad already been 
collected and was laid upon the table. A 
number of individuals had been examined, 
and though the evidence had not been sys. 
tematibally collected, yet the materials 
were in evidence, and the committee would 
be supplied with them. In addition to 
this, it bad been for some time the object 
of the Board of Control to make prepa- 
rations for the discussion; officers had 
been employed in classifying the evidence 
laid before both Houses, and in separating 
the different branches of the evidence. In 
each of tlie branches of the sub-committees 
the first thing would be to collect the evi- 
dence peculiar to that department ; for this 
purpose, a great object of the J^ard of 
Control had been to get good summaries 
of the different portions of evidence, in 
•order that the committee might not have 
the trouble of laborious examination into 
the details^ The Board of Control and 
ilie India House had collected all the ma- 
terials necessary for such an inquiry, and 
he need not say that the functionaries of 
the India House ware fully qualified to 
give most valuable aid in this inquiry* It 
was only justice to Uiose in his department 
to add, that they would do all in their 
power to promote the inquiry: he then 
moved — ** That a select committee be ap- 
pointed upon the Affairs of the East-India 
Company, And to inquire into the state of 
trade between Great Britain, the East- 
Indies, and China, and to report their 
observations tlicreupon to the House.*' 

Mr. Courtenny said, he would support 
the motion, though he regretted that it was 
noton a more extended basis. He hoped 
the committee would bear in mind, whe- 
ther the trade to China was to be opened, 
and whether the affairs of tlie East- Indies 
were to be continued in the hands of the 
East-India Company. 

Sir James Macdonald said, that there 
were no topics now proposed which would 
not be well worthy of the attention of the 
House and the country. With respect to 
the ultimate object, he believed it to be, 
that which his right hon. friend had sug- 
gested— namely, how the interests of this 
country could be brought to bear advan- 
tageously upon those of that empire, and 
how the interests and happiness of that 
empire could be best consulted. 

Mr. S, WorlUy asked whether one of 
the sub-committees wot to devote its atten- 
tion to one subject which had occupied a 
whole committee during one session* 

Mr. Grant said, that the words of the 
motion were the same as on the former 
occasion, and that he was not prepared to 
say that one sub-committee should occupy 
itself with the department of China. The 
committee was then appointed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MR. DAT» OaXaiTRlLL's CASE. 

East-India House^ Jan, 11. — A ballot 
was this day taken for the determination of 
the following question That Mr.Dsvid 
Greenhill, late of the Bombay civil es(a- 
blisliment, be permitted to return to the 
service, under the provisions of the act of 
tlie S:id Geo. III., cap. 155, sec. 70, with 
the rank which he held when he quitted 
Bombay, agreeably to the act of the 53d 
Geo. HI., cap. 155, sec. 89." At six 
o'clock tlie glasses were closed and deli, 
vered to the scrutineers, who reported the 
case to have passed in the affirmative. 

NKW CHlXr JUSTICE OF BENOAX.. 

Mr. Sergeant Russell is appointed to the 
office of Chief-Justice of Bengal, upon the 
resignation of Sir Charles Grey. 

XMTBRBST OK EAST-XKDIA STOCK. 

A notion has been occasionally preva- 
lent of late in the city, that some reduction 
was about to take place of the interest on 
East-India stock. We are assured, how- 
ever, from authority in which we should be 
disposed to place confidence, that no such 
measure has, up to the present time, been 
contemplated by tlie Court of Directors, 
and are the more willing to believe it from 
being aware that the decline in the value of 
the stock, out of which the rumour has evi- 
dently sprung, is owing almost wholly to 
Uie doubts as to the position in which the 
Company will be placed in regard to fi- 
nance on the expiration of the present char, 
ter. Circumstances, it is easily foreseen, 
might then compel a large reduction of the 
dividend, which it is too early to bring 
under consideration while every thing is in 
perfect, uncertainty with regard to the 
charter — Times, Jan, 25, 

INDIA K KAVT. 

It is Stated that the Bomlia^ marine is to 
be entirely abolislicd, and that in lieu there- 
of the admiralty are to furnish one small 
frigate, and thirteen eighteen-gun sloops of 
war; the expenses of which are to be de- 
frayed by the East-India Company, on the 
same principle as that upon which they pay 
the troops.— 'PorttmoutA Paper, 

COL, BODBK AKD MBS. KEKKXCOIT. 

Oxford, Dec. 8.— In a convocation 
holden this day it was agreed that the 
'name of Joseph Boden, Esq., colonel in 
the service of the Hon. the Easulndia 
Company, and also that of Mrs, Anne 
Kennicott, widow, should be inserted in 
the Album of benefacton to the Univer- 
sity— the former as founder of the Profes- 
sorship of SsDscrit, the latter as foundress 
of two Hebrew SehoUnbips. 
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AMERXCAM TRADE WXTB THR BAST. 

«< To China and tiie East. Indies, our 
cotnmerce continues in its usual extent and 
with inaeased facilities, which the credit 
and capital of our merchants affords, by 
substituting silk for payments in specie. 
A daring outrage having been comm i tied 
in these seas by the plunder of one of our 
merchantmen engaged in the pepper-trade 
at a port in Sumatra,, and the piratical per. 
petrators belonging to tribes in siicii a 
state of society, that the usual course of 
proceeding between civilized nations could 
not be pursued, I forthwith despatched a 
frigate widi orders to require immediate 
satisfaction for the injury, and indemnity 
to the sufferers^'*— .^Tiiertcan President.* a 
Speech to Cotigress^ December 6. 

• IMPORTATION OF RUPEES. 

The Hindoo^ from Calcutta, which ar. 
rived at Liverpool in the course of the past 
month, brought, as bullion, 77,.565 sicca 
rupce^ in coin : a very unusual impor. 
tation. 


from 4th iegt*> to becapt.. v. Fyani, wboexch. 
(S Dec. 31.) — Ens. J. B. Maxsvell, from 14th F., to 
be lieut., v.Wood (30 Dec.). 

96rA Voot (In Benga]). Ens. R. H. Stron^t from 
30th refft.* to be lieut. by purch., v. Kelly, allowed 
to receive value of commission (9 Dec. 31). 

29/A Voot (in Mauritius). Lieut. C. J. Eaton to 
be capt. by purch., v. Gossclin. who retires; Ens. 
J. G. Weir to be lieut. by I'urch., v. Eaton ; End H, 
Curtis to be ens. by purch., v. Weir (all 30 Dec. 31). 

31 Ffiot (in Bengal). Ens. Arc]i. Dickson, 
to be lieut, v. O'Gonnan, dec. (8 March 31 ) ; 
Rich. O'Brien to be ens>, v. Dickson prom. (2.'» 
Nov.) 

SWA Foot (in Bengal). Mid* Hugh Piper, to be 
lieut. col., V. Frith, dec. ; Capt. M. .Semple to be 
major, v. Piper ; and lieut. G. B. O'Brien to be 
capt., V. Semple (all 28th May 31) ; l-'ns. Theop. 
Jenkins to be ucut., v. O'Brien ; and Jas. Frith to 
be Ens., v. Jenkins (both 18 Dec. 31). 

39fA Foot (in N. .S. Wales). Lieut. Thoi. 
Murick to be capt., v. Barker dec. ; and Ens. 
C. B. Lloyd to be li^t., v. Meyrick (both 1 May 
31 ) ; Ens. L. Maule to be lieut., v. Berkeley dec. 
(31 July) ; R. s. Boland to be ens., v. Lloyd (15 
Dec.) : G. U. Wilkins to be ens., v. Maule (18 do.). 

40rA Floor (at Bombay). Lieut. John Richard- 
son to be capt., v. Daliymple dec. ; E!ns. H. T. 
Lewis, to be lieut., v. Richardson ; and Lord John 
Thynne to be ens. by purch., v. Lewis prom, (all 
17 Nov. 31). 

Foot (at Madras). Ens. D. W. Trench to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Potts, wlui retires; and H. A. 
Cumberlege to be ens. by purchase, v. Tench 
(both 2 Dec. 31). 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH CHINA. 

The American ship Addison sailed from 
ibis port on Saturday last, direct for Can- 
ton, wdth a valualde cargo of British ma- 
nufactures. So much for the diificulty 
always set forth by the East- India Com- 
pany, of trading with the Cbihcsc.-— Ziuer- 
pool ChrotUfJonu 7, 

SOCIETY FOR FROMOTINO CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

On the ISth of December, a most nu- 
merous meeting of the Society was held in 
the Society's house, LIncoln's-inii- fields, 
for making the necessary preparations to 
renew the representations to the govern- 
ment and the East- India Company, rela- 
tive to the appointment of an additional 
number of bishops in India; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the chair. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

(SBRVINO m THE EAST.) 

lech.U. Drags, (in Bengal). CapL T. H. Pear- 
son, from 59th rest., to becapt., v. Bnderby, who 
each, (9 Dec. 310 

SdFoot (at Bombay), Lieut. Arch. Campbell, 
from 47th regt., tobe lieut., v. Lloyd, who each. 
(2 Dec. 31) Capt. Wm. Greenville, from 09th 
regt., tp he capt* v. Lindesay app. to 48th regt, 
(9 D®<- 31,) 

3d Foot (in Bengal). Gapt. F. W. Fnnkland, 
ftom h.p., to be capt* v. W. T. R. Smith, who 
eaeh.,iec. dlf. (9 Dec. 81.)— Lieut. O. A. Malcolm 
to be capt. by purch., v. FTankland, whoret^ ; 
Ens. W. A. Ward to be Ueut by purdt* Mal- 
colm i mid S. Daoiei to be ens. by purch.* y. 
Ward (eU 30 Dec.). 

leih Foot (In Bengal), Ens, F. Gemldy to be 
lieut* Y. Strodedec.. aad W.A, Kirk to beept« w 
CiMldy (both 30 Dec. 31). 

ITHkfhF (ip N.S. Wales). Ens. C. Steele to be 
lieut by purch.* v. Murrey, who retires, and W. 
Hackett to be ens. by purch., v. Ste^ (both .30 
Dec. 31). 

S0t/» Foot (at Bombay). Capt. W. H. Campbell, 


48IA Foot (at Madras). Ens. R. J. Edmonds to 
he lieut., V. Jones dec. (10 Jan. .31); Ens. H. C. 
Smithwaite to be lieut., v. Smith app. to 57th 
regt. (25 Nov. .31) ; Ens. W. H. M. O^vie, from 
94th regt. to be ens., v. Sinithwaite (25 do.)— Lieut. 
Edw. H. D. E. Napier to be capt- by purch., v. 
Taylor, whose prom, has not taken place (23 Dec. 
31). 

4Sth Foot (at Madras). Brev. IJeut, Col. Jas. 
Scott Lindesay, from 2d regt., to be capt., v. 
Stuart app. to 89th regt. (9 Dec. 31.) 

4i)th Foot (in Bengal). Capt. L. P. Townshend 
to be major by purch., v. Croasdalle who retires ; 
Capt. R. W. Bagot, from h. p., 47th regt., to be 
capt., V. Townshend ; and Ens. C. O'Call^han, 
from 91st regt., to be lieut. by purch., v. Bruwnc 
prom, (all 23 Dec. 31.) 

5ith Foot (at Madras'. Lieut. F. Thurnbury to 
be capt., V. Barbauld, dec. (23 Feb. 31) ; Ens. J, B. 
Chalk to be lieut., V. Thoxnbury (23 do.); Regi- 
nald I!. Dyke to be ens., v. Chalk prom. (25 
Nov.)— J. C. E. D'Esterre to be ens., v. Wheat- 
stone dec. (16 Dec. 31.) 


5&th Foot (at Madras). Capt. Sir John Jas. 
Douglas firom h. p. 22d L. Drags., to be capt., v. 
C. iT Bird, who exch. (23 Dec. 31.) — LieuL F. R, 
Cary to becapt. by purch., v. Sir John J. Scott 
Douglas, who retires ; and Ens. C. B. Daubeny to 
be lieut. by purch., v. Cary (both 6 Jan. 32). 

Blth Foot (at Madras). Lieut. P. Sullivan, from 
h.p. 37th F., to be lieut., v. Hutchinson, app. to 
74lh F. (30 Dec. 31). 

BBth Foot (in C.'eylon). Wm. £. Grant to be 
ens. by purdi., v. Napier, who retires (23 Dec. 31)- 
63d Foot (at Madras). Cant. John Walter to be 
major, v. Parker dec. (26^y31); Lieut. John 
O^iady to be capt., v. Walter (26 do.) ; Lieut. J. 
F. Macdonell to be capt., v. Power dec. (30 June) ; 
Ens. R. Sherlock to be lieut., v. O'Grady (80 Dec.) ; 
Geo- Evatt to be ens., v. Sherlock (30 do.). 

72d Foot (at C. G. Hope). Ens. J. M. Oliver to be 
lieut. by purch., ▼. Scott prom., and Chas. Moy- 
lan to be ens. by purch., v. Oliver (both 2 Dec- 
311. 


7Bth Foot (at C. O. Hope). UeuLWm. Sutton to 
be s^., V. who resigns adjtcy. only (ttth 
•epL 31) I— Jas. Braboaon to be ana. by putidi., 
V. Blake, retina (9 Dec. 31). 

7MhFso»(lnCaylon]k,£ns. John Shieldatobe 
lieut. purch., v. Wllaon prom.; and H. J. 
^ite tobe ena. by Piurch.^ Shielda (aUflS Dec. 
31)- 

87th Foot (in Mauritlua). LieuU H. Hyde, from 
R8d F.,^to be Ueut, v* Rewson, who each. (30 


Dec. 31). 
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mh Foot (at €. G. Hope). CapU Ja«. Duberly« 
from b. p. lull L. Dragi, to be c&pt., v. Boyce 
who retires Nov. Sl).-^Lleut. H. W. V. VW- 
non to be cnpt. by purch., v. Duberly who retires; 
Ens. S. H. Adye to be licut. by purch., v. Vernon ; 
and Michael Gavin to be ens. by purch.« v. Adye 
(all 2 Dec. 91). 

99^A Foot (in Mauritius). Capt. Wm. Gill, fifom 
h. p. 27th regt. to be eapt., v. S. W. Mayne« who 
exch (25 Nov. 31.)~Lieut. W. B. Caldwell to be 
capt. by nurch., v. Gill, who retires ; Ens. E. M. 
O’Cotmell to be lieut. by purch., v. Caldwell and 
Philip Hamoud to be ens. by purch., v. O’Con* 
nell (all 9 Dec. 31.)~>r. 1. Wergc to be ens. by 
purch., V. Hamond, app. to 34th F. (30 Dec. 31). 

Brevet, Capt. Peter Tripp, SBth regt. to be 
mi^or in army (12 Aug. 19). 

Unattached. Lieut. Alex. Scott from 72d regt., 
to be capt. by purch. (2 Dec. 31) ; Lieut. Browne, 
from 49th regt., to be capt. by purch (23 do.); 
Lieut. T. M* Wilson, from 78th regt., to be capt. 
by purch. (23 do.) 


ARMY ORDERS, &c. 

Horse Guards^ Oct. 13, 1831. — The General Com» 
manding-in-Chief has been pleased to approve of 
the following rejgulatinn respecting the age and 
standard of recruits for Cavalry regiments serving 
In India 

Light Dragoons.->No recruit to be received 
under five feet six inches, or above five feet nine 
inches in height, nor under nineteen or exceeding 
twenty*flvc years of age. 

Lancers.— No recruit to be received under five 
feet seven Inches, or above Ave feet ten Inches in 
height, nor under nineteen or exceeding twenty- 
Ave years of age. 

War-Office, Dee. 2, 1831.— His Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to permit the 38tn r^t. to bc;ir 
on its colours and appointments, in addition to 
any other budges or distinctions which liave here- 
touire been granted to that regiment, the words 
“ Roleia,** Vimiera,’* ** Corunna." 


War Office, Dec. 30, 1831.— Hh Majesty having 
been pleased to permit the 41st regt.. In February 
last, to be styled ** The 41st or the Welsh Regi- 
ment of Infantry,’' has also permitted it to bear on 
its colours and appointments, ** The Prince of 
Wales’s Plume,” with the motto, ** Gweli augnu 
neu Chwilydd,” 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Dec. 29. Hindoo, Finder, from Bengal 30th 

Aug. ; oA!* Liverpool. Jan. 2, 1832. Johanna, 

McKellar, from Mauritius 8th Oct. : In the Clyde. 
— 11. Joseph Winter, Richardson, from Bengal .3d 
Sept. ; at Liverpool.— 11. Gipsep, Highat, ftom 
Bombay 2d Oct. ; at Liverpool.— 12. Lord Eldon, 
Dawson, from Bengal 9th Aug. ; off Margate.— 
12. Lord Melville, Brown, fhrni Bengal 28th July, 
and Coringa 24th Aug. ; off Mari^te.— 12. lied 
Rover, C^hrystie, from Madras 13th Sept., Cai>e 
14th Nov., &c. ; off Margate.— 12. Helen Mar, 
Sinclair, from Singapore 24th July, and Cape 1 0th 
Oct.; off Margate. — 12. Raynard, Grey, from 
South Seas; at Deal.— 12. Warblington, Crosby, 
Aram Mauritius 9th Oct.; off Dover.— 12. William, 
Young, from Bengal 24th March (having under- 
gone repairs at St. Helena) ; off Portsmouth.— 
12. Albion, Sutherland, from Batavia 11th Sept. ; 
at Cowes.— 12. Eliza, Watt, fhnn Mauritius; at 
Bristol.— 15. Elizdbeth, Hart, from South Seas ; 
at Gravesend.— lA. Thomas Laterie, Langdon, from 
Van Diemen’s Land 31st Aug. ; at Gravesend.— 18. 
Mary and Jane, Winter, Atom CapelSth Nov. ; at 
Deal.- 21. Bahamian, Maxwell, ftom Calcutta 6th 
July. Mauritius 23d Oct. ; at Liverpool. 

Departures. 

Dee. 25. H. M. S. Isis, Pilkingthome, for Coast 
of Guinea and Cape of Good Hope (bearing the 
(lag of Aiimlral Warren) ; from Portsmouth.— 27. 
Protector, Buttanshaw, for Bombay; from Cove 
of Cork.— 27. Rs/brm, Case, for Cane; from Ports- 
mouth.— 28. Clervanfee, Hughes, for Cape; from 
Liverpool.— 29. Mary Ann, Mitchell, for N. S. 


Wales; from LiverpooL^29. Huron, Hardy, for 
Bnmbav ; Arom Liverpool,— 29. Sir John Rae Reid, 
Haig, for Bengal ; from Liverpool,— 38. Cleoclaud, 
Havelock, for Bombay ; from Livcsrpool.— 38. 

Flora, Blair, for Bombay; from Liverpool. 

Jan. 2, 1832. Jean Graham, Duncoinbe, for 
Batavia and Singai)ore; Arom Deal.— 3. Caledonia, 
Stroyan, for Bombay ; from Liverpool.— 5. IS/pAla- 
stone. Short, for Madras; from Deal.— 5. Lady 
Kennaway, MoncrieA; for Madras and Bengal ; 
from Portsmouth.— 7. H. M. S. Cumpea, Dunn, 
for Rio and Cape ; from Portsmouth.— 7. Samuel 
Brown, Harding, for Bengal; from Liverpool.— 
7. ForttMe, Crauford, for Bombay; from Greenock. 
— 8. Sir Francis Burton, Reid, for Bombay; from 
Liverpool.— 10. Lady Wellington, CLffe, for V. O. 
l.and and N. S. Wales ; from Deal.— 12. Eclipse, 
Davis, for Cape; Arom Deal.— 12. Burrell, Met- 
calfe, for N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; from Deal. 
— 13. Stakesby, Johnson, for Bomlx^: Arom Deal. 
— 13. Countess Dunmore, Salmond, for Mauritius ; 
from Deal.— 13. John Biggar, McBeath, for Singa- 
pore; from Deal.— 14. Lindsay, Ross, for V. D. 
Land; from Greenock.— 15. Henry, Bunny, for 
V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; from DcaL— l(k Don- 
caster, SurAen, for Mauritius ; Arom Deal.— 18. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Ritchie, for Bombay ; 
from Liverpool.— 19. Crown, Slowman, for Beii- 

J nl; from Liverpool.— 22. H. M.S. Melville, Hart, 
or Kast-lndics (bearing the Aag of Admiral .Sir 
John Gore) ; from Portsmouth. —28. General 
Hewitt, Bankier, for Cape and Bombay; from 
Portsmouth.-^27. H. C. sioop-of-war Cot/te, Pep- 
per, for Cape and Bomlxiy; from De.'il.— 27. 
Rtdiert, Wliitton, for Mauritius; from Deal. — 27. 
Trouf^ton, Thomson, for Batavia and Sitwaporc: 
from Deal. — 2^. Princess Victoria, Hart, for Hen- 
gal ; from Deal. — 27. Oylon. Davison, for N. S'. 
Wales; from Deal. — 27. Agnes, Millions, for N. 
S. Wales; from Deal.— 27. H. C. S. Ortvrll, Dal- 
rymple, for Bombay and China; from Deal.— 27. 
II. C. S. Duchess of Athol, Daniel, for Bombay 
and China ; from Deal.— Hero, Thomson, for 
Cape and Bombay ; from Deal. 


PASSKNOenS FROM IKDIA. 

Per Ijnrd EMvn, from Bengal t Mr. Penny ; Mr. 
Wyndham. 

Per Helen Mar, from Singapore: Master Mel- 
ton. 

Per Red Rover, from Madras: Capt. Deane, 
royal regt., commanding a detachment; Capt. 
Cary ; Assist. Stirg. Dickson ; Capt. Palmer; Capt. 
Wilford, 40th Madras N. 1. ; Lieut. Fletcher, 45th 
ditto; Lieut. Gosling, ditto; Lieut. Cooke, H. M. 
62d regt. ; C. Forbes, Esq., Madras C. S. ; Mrs. 
Deane and four children ; Mrs. Francklin ; Mrs. 
Moss, widow; Mrs. Clinton, widow; Miss Clin- 
ton; two Misses Franck; Mrs. Lambert, servant ; 
3 non-commissioned officers, 20 rank and Ale, 2 
women, and 6 children, all of H. M. Royal Regt. ; 
6 insane male and female Europeans ; 3 attendants 
on ditte; 1 discharged artilleryman ; 3 children. 

Per John, from V. D. Land : Dr. Wilson, II. N. ; 
Geo. Parkyns, Esq. : Jas. Muddle, Esq. ; Mr. 
Ince. 

Expected. 

Per Baretto Junior, from Bengal : P. Wadschow, 
Esq. ; Mrs. Wadschow ; Capt. Corbett, 12th N. I. ; 
Caj^. Palby, Mrs. Palby, and two children ; Mr. 
R. watts. 

Per Elizabeth and Jane, from Bombay : Mr. 
T. R. Richmond : Mr. James Alexander ; Miss 
Saunders. 

Per Majestic, from Bombay : Ens. 6. Paten, 
14th regt. N. 1. 


PASBENOERB TO INDIA. 

Fer H. C. 8. Asia, for Bengal and China: Mn. 
Elisa Sage; Mrs. Ellen Ridge; Mrs. HarrietScott; 
Mn. Elia Dobbin ; MrA' ISabeUa Patenon t Min 
Adela Abbott; Lieut. CoLT. Bowes; Lieut. Ridge, 
I3th Lt. Dnmoons: Lieut. J. H. Scott; Lieut. H. 
W. Wood; Ens. Dwyer, 98th Foot: Ens. Rickey, 
44th ditto; Eiis. Wade, 44th ditto; Ens. James 
Christie ; Arthur Rolandson ; Assist. Surg. John 
Chas. Fuller ; Mr. John Brown, Engineen; Mr. 
John Trail, ditto ; Mr. Orlando T. Dobbin ; Mr. 
James Paterson ; Mr. Joseph Cragg ; Mr. W. D. 
H. Oehme : Mr. Charles Gale ; Mr. Charles G. 
Barlow; 4 servants; 64 troops. 
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fV Laiw Kmmaw99$ for Madras and Bcni^t 
Mr. and Mn. Brunoe ; Lieut. Robinson t Mr. 
Bamfldds Mr. Vanderbeck ; Mr. Jamesoni Mr. 
Annatrong. , 

Ar for Bengal (sailed 1st Dec.) : Mr. 

Davidson : Mr. Barton. ^ « 

Per KfoMnstone. for Madras : Lieut. CoL Fanesi 
Lieut. Cl&isholm t Mr. MacIntyre. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


M. At ChriaCdivch, St. Marylebo^ and 
warda at the Catholic chapd. Snanish-place. WIL 
iUm Buckley, Est^, of the Madras an^, to 
Emma, eldest dauAter of the late Geo. Walter 
Smythe, Esq., of Acton Buinell, in the county of 
Salop. . 

26. At Trinity church, Marylcbone,Mq)or Henry 
H. Farquharson, of the royal raglment, to Eliza- 
beth Ann, dairahter of the late Lieut. Oen. Rey- 
nolda, of the Erat-India Company’s service. 


DEATHS. 


BIKTUS. 

2Voe. 23. At her fother’s, MiJ. Gen. Sir T. Prltz- 
ler, K. C. B., Castle-lodge, U)mor, Kent, the wife 
•f Edward Muller, Esq., royal regt., of a son. 

Bee. 21. At Brook Lo<»e, near Wrlngton, 
Somenet^re, the lady of Major O’Dunnoghue, 
of a son. 

29. At Richmond, the lady of Capt. Richard 
Home, Hon. E. 1. Company's service, of a 
daughter. 

Jan. 3, 1832. In Upper Harley Street, the lady 
of James Rivett Carnac, Esq., of a daughter. 

8. At Marie Hill, Cheltenham, the lady of 
Lewis Grlillths, Esq., of twin sons. 

Lately. At Brlxton House, Charlton Kings, near 
Cheltenham, the lady of Lieut. Col. Meul, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Bee, 28. At Landguard Fort, Suffolk, James 
Arthur R. Stevenson, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s Madras civil service, only son of the late 
MaJ. Gen. J. D. Stevenson, to Sophia Frances, 
third daughter of Lieut. Col. C. A. West (late 
.Id Guards), lieutenant-governor of Landguard 
Fort. 

— At St. George-tne-Martyr, the Rev. Brath- 
waite Armltage, ddest son of Whaley Armitoge, 
Esq., Moraston, Herefordshire, to Ann Susanna, 
eldest daughter of the late John Longden, Esq., 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 

29. At Dawlish, Sydney Pearson, Esq., solicitor, 
to Susanna, third daughter of the late Colonel 
Arthur Owen, formerly adjutant-general to Sir 
Eyre Coote, In India. 

Jan, 5, 1832. At Plymouth, Edward Servante, 
Esq., captain in the Madras army, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of W. P. Daykin, Esq., of Hartley House, 
Devon. 

& At Edinburgh, Capt. Kenneth Francis Mac- 
kenaie. Hem. E. I. Company’s service, to Margaret, 
second daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Taylor, 
D.D. 

7* At St. Giles’s church, Camberwell, the Rev. 
Orlando T. Dobbin, to ElizaU>arwood, daughter 
of W. Woollasten, Esq., of Camberwell, late of 
Calcutta. 


10. At Haggeistone church, Capt. T. J. Jackson, 
of the H. C. Ch. ship Hannah, to Harriet, eldest 
totter of the late 11. D. Barton, Esq., of 

— Henslelgh Wedgwood, Esq., third son of 
Joslah Wedgwood, of Maer Hall, Stafford- 
shire, to Frances Emma, youngest daughter of the 
Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh, M.P. 

12. At Brldstow church, Hereford, Justinian 
Nutt, Em., Midor in the Hon. fi. I. Company’s 
Bombay Engineers, to Cecilia, daughter of Whaley 
Armltage, Esq., of Moraston, Herefordshire. 

17. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, Thomai 
H. Rlghye, Esq., youngest son of the late Rev. J. 
B. Rigbye, of Harrockflall, Lancashire, to Emma 
Coqpn Perreau, youngest daughter of the late R. 
S. Perreau, E^*, of the Hon. E. L Company’s 
civil service. 

21. At St. Pancras, the Rev. Jamea Boys, chap- 
lain on the • Madras establishmsnt, to Sarah, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. John Lights 
foot, rector of Gotham, Nottinghamshire. 

24. At Charlton, the Rev. wm. Mitchell, mis- 
' iloiiary, of Bombay, to Frances Tree, youngest 
daughter of tbclato W. Tatlock, R. N. 


Teh. 19, 1831. On hoard the Triumph, at sea. 
Major John Hawkins, of the Bombay Engineers. 

A long service of thirty-four years had given 
Mqjor Hawkins ample opportunities for the dis- 
play of his various talents and acquirements; and 
while his professional merits have obtained the 
recorded approbation of the government under 
which he served, his private worth has left a 
lasting impression on the minds of numerous 
frienos, who lament his loss. 

OcT. 17. In the 21st year of his age, on board 
the Ganges, on the voyage to Calcutta, Mr. Joseph 
Knight Pinder, third son of Richard Finder, Esq., 
of York-place, Brighton. 

Bee. 23. At Elgin, Lieut. Col. Milne, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company's Madras army, eldest son of 
the late Rev. Donald Milne, minister of Edinkillie. 

27. At his house, Chatham-place, Hackney, 
Capt. Robert Budden, formeily in the naval ser- 
vice of the Hon. E. I. Company, aged Ci3. 

28. At Edinburgh, Alex. Johnstone, Esq., late 
of the Madras medical establishment. 

Jan. 3, 1832. At Edinburgh. David Henderson, 
Esq., late in the Medical Service of th* Hon. E. 1. 
Company, on the Madras establishmuit. 

At Shooters’ Hill, iwed 5J, Edwafd Strachey, 
Esq., formerly of the Bengal civil service, and 
during the last twelve years assistant examiner at 
the India House. He conducted the Judicial 
Gorrespondence in that department. An upright, 
warmhearted, intelligent, and in every way a 
valuable man. The loss is a heavy one to all with 
whom he was publicly or privately connected. 

4. W. Ledmon, Esq., M.D., of Maglass, county 
Kerry, formerly of the East-lndia Company's 
service. 

6. At his residence. Great Baddow, aged 75, Capt. 
Barrow, formerly of the Hon. E. 1. Company's 
service, and of Berner’s Street. 

7. In the 41st year of his age, John Peter WH- 
•on. Esq., commander of the Hon. E. 1. Com- 
pany’s ship Bunira. 

8. Colonel Sir Noel Hill, K.C.B., commandant 
of the Cavalry DepOt at Maidstone. 

18. At Barnstaple, Mary Ann, relict of Chas. B. 
Gribble, Esq., late Captain In the Hon. £.1. 
Company’s service, aged 31. 

12. At Rcdfield Loage, near Bristol, Lieut. Col. 
Thomas Brereton, late injecting field-officer of 
the Bristol district. Col. B. was in the service of 
his country for about 34 years, above 18 of which 
were spent In the West-Indies, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and other quarters of the globe. The 
deceased Tshot himself while under a temporary 
derangement. 

14. At Bristol, Lieut. Thomas Ridout, 6th regt. 
Bombay N. 1. 

22. At Banhot, aged 36, James Bathgate, Esq., 
St. GermaSnVplaee, Blackhcath, late Bathgate 
and Co., Calcutta. 

8fiw SuddMily, at the Pavilion, at Brighton, aged 
84, Charles Greenwood, Esq., of the well-known 
firm of Cox and Greenwood, army agents. 

Latelu. At Winchester, the Rev. Richard Cock- 
burn, B.D., rector of Harming and vicar of Bexley, 
Kent, and a Prebendary of Winchester. In l8i)3. 
Mr.Cockbum published, in quarto, ** A Disserta- 
tlcm on the beat means of civilising the British 
subjects in India.” 

— At Hadleigh, aged 90, thewldow of Colonel 
Dawes, Hon. E. I. Company's service. 

— At Stonehouse, of consumption, Lieut. Roe- 
buck, of I!. M. 48th regt., now In India, son of 
Mr. Roebuck, of Teigimiouth. 



m2.] PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. ISl 

N.B. Th€ letter* V.C. denote primoeo»tt or manufButttrere* ptioeet advance (per cent.) on the same s 

Ti.dieeount (per cent.) on the aame, — The bazar maurUl is equal to 82 lb. 2oz. 2dra.» and \ilKi bazar 
tnaunde equal to IIU factory niaunda. Goode sold by Sa,Rupee» B. mde. prttduce 5 to 8 per cent, more 
than when sold by Ct.hupeos F. mde. — The Madras Candy ie equal to fiOOlb. The Surat Candy ie equal 
to 746i lb. The Pccul ie equal to 133i lb. The Corge is 28 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, August 25, 1831. 


Anchors Sa.R6. cwt. 

Bottles KM) 

Coals B. md. 

Copper Sheathing, 16-40 ..F.md. 

do. 

Thick sheets do. 

Old do. 

Bolt do. 

Tile do. 

— Ntiils, assort. do. 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 

— Russia Sa.R8. do. 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, chintz 

Muslins, a.ssort 

Twist, Mule, 20-60 . . . .inor. 

60-120 do. 

Cutlery 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware 

Hosiery 


R3.A. Rs. A. ! 

lA 0 (in 20 0 ! Iron, Swedish, 8q...Sa.R5. F.md. 


— 0 
37 0 — 37 


.38 0 — .38 M) 1 - 
.33 12 — 34 4 i . 
;i5 12 __ P- 

.35 0 — .37 6 


flat do. 

English, sq do. 

flat do. 

Bolt do. 

Sheet jdo. 

Nails ewu 

Hoops. F.md. 

Kentledge cwt. 

Lead. Pig F.md. 

35 4 — 36 4 1 Sheet do. 

— I Millinery 

1 4 — 1 12 . Shot, patent bag 

} sec remarks, i 

0 _ 0 7^ steel. English Ct.Rs. F. md. 

0 4} — 0 6 .Swedish do. 

10 D. — Tin Plates Sa.lls. bm 

10 D. — 2.5 D. Woollens, Broad cloth, fine 

25 D. — 30 1>. coarse 

P, C. — 35 D. Flannd 



MADRAS, August 17, 1831. 


Rs. ^ 

Bottles 1(N) 10 (S 

Copi>er, Sheathing candy 300 

Cakes do. 280 - 

Old do. 260 - 

Nails, assort do. 210 - 

Cottons, < 'hints 30 - 

Muslins and Ginghams ...... 60 - 

— — Longcloth 10 A. > 

Cutlery P.C. - 

Glass and Earthenware 10 A. - 

Hardware lOD. - 

Hosiery 10 A. - 

Iron, Swedish, sq. candy 42 

^ English sq.. do. 22 - 

Flat and bolt. do. 22 « 


Rs. 

14 

315 

300 

280 

220 


20 A. Stationery .... 
lOD. Steel, English.. 
35 A. Swedish 


45 

24 

24 


.candy 

Rl 

*5 @ 

Rs. 

28 

, ..da 

.35 — 

42 

. . .do. 

:«5 — 

42 


UiLsalcable. 


10 A.— 

15 A. 

.candy 

26 — 

31) 


P.C. — 

SD. 

sCRndy 

80 — 

87 

. . .do. 

100 — 

105 

. . .box 

22 — 

24 


P.C. — 

JOD. 


P.C. — 

10 D. 


■ Flannel . 


P. C- 


BOMBAY, Septenriber 24, 1831. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

® 1 


Anchors ...............cwt. 16 

Bottles, pint doz. 1 

Coals ton 20 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-24 . . . .cwt. 61 

24-32 do. 63 

..i.— Thick sheets do. 

.Slab do. 

— Nails do. 

Cottons. Chintz. 

— — Longcloths. 

. Mudins 

— Other goods 

— — Yam, No. 40 to 80 lb 

Cutlery P. C- 

Glass and Earthenware 15 A. —i — 

Hardware. P. C. — — 

Hosiery— i hose only 20 A. — — 


64 

61 

55 


1&3-I6th8 


Rs. 


Rs. 

0 

0 

0 


. .do. 15 — — 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


llron, Swedish, bar. St. candy 54 

English, do ^.....do. 35 

1 Hoops ...^.cwt, 0 

Nails do. 15 

Plates do. 74 

Rod for bolts St. candy .32 

— do. for nails do. 40 

iLead, Pig. cwt. 9 

' Sheet. do. 81 

iMillinery no demand 

Shot, patent cwt. 14 0 

iSpelter dok 8 0 

Stationery A. — 0 

Steel, Swedish tub 15—0 

Tin Plates box 184 — 0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine. no denuiud 

. — coarse ditto 

— -Flannel D. — — 


CANTON, July 15, 1831. 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, ChinU, 88 y^ piece 44 @ 


• Loogelikhs, 40 yds da 4 ~ 54| 

. Musws, 20 yds da 9 — 24* 

— Cambrics, 12 yds da 14 — 1] 

— Bandannoes .da 14— 24 

_ Yam .pecul 28—68 

Iron, Bar 2] — o 

■ — ■ Rod a <••••«•••>•••«•••••••••• ■dop 3JI 4 

Lead a .. ...a. .M -da 4J — 5 


Drs. Drs. 

ISihalts pecul 12 @ 28 

Steel, Swedish, In kits. cwt. 6 — G 

I Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 1.80 —1.90 

I —— Camlets. . . * pee. 22—23 

Da Dutch da 86—38 

|!-— Long Ells Dutch da 78 8 

ITln .pecul 174 — — 

iTin Plates box 11 —12 


AaiatJour. N.S.V 01.7. No. 26. 
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Prices of European Goods in the East, 

SINGAPORE, August 18, 1831. 


[Fail, 


Anchors .pecul 

Dottles 100 

Copper Nails and Sheathing .pecul 

Cottons, Madapollams, 25ya. by ;i2in. pcs. 

Imit. Irlsn .2A. 30 do. 

Longcloths 12 ... . .*10 do. 

3fl to 40 ... . 34-36 do. 

— — do. . .do. .... .38-40 do. 

do. . .do 44 do. 

.10 do. 
35 do. 
60 do. 


• Prints, 7-0- nngleoalimra do. 

9<8 do. 


— — Cambric, 12yd8. ^ 40 to 4.1 in., .do. 
— — Jaconet, 20 44 . . 46 . . . .do. 


Drs. Drs. Drs. Drs. 

11 @ 14 . Cotton Hkfs. imit. Uattlck, dble...corge 0 8 

4 — — do. do Pullicat do. 3 — 0 

40 — 42 ; — — Twist, 16 to 80 pecul .10 — 85 

2i — 31 Hardware, assort D. — 

2i — .*) .Iron, Swedish pecul 51 — 6 

— — — English do. .3* — 34 

7 ~ 71 ' Nalls do. 7 — » 

7 — 8 Lead, Pig do. 6 — 64 

7 — 9 Sheet do. 6 — 7 

]0| — 12 . Shot, patent bag 1] — 2 

104 12 Spelter pecul 4 — 44 

10 — 14 Steel, Swedish do. 81 — ^ 01 

3 — 34 English do. N.D. 

4 — 51 .Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 —11 

1{ — 21 Camblets do. 26—35 

2 — 7 j Ladies' cloth yd. 2 — 2j 


REMARK S. 


Cfilcutta, Aug. 25, 1831.— The demand for cotton 
piede-goods continues lively, but at no advance of 
prices, which continue very low. 11'c have to no- 
tice the following sales : Book muslins, 2,820 
pieces, at .'1-4 to 3-7 : Jaconet muslins, 6:2} pieces, 
at 3-4 to 4-8 : jaconet lappets, 3,970 pieces, at 2-4 
to 3-2 i long cloths, 600 pieces, at 3 annas 11 pice 
per yard ; Turkey red chintz, 3.10 pieces, at 19-10 
per piece ; cambrics, 300 pieces, at 3-8-6d ; and 
250 of 24 yards, at 9-8 1 coloured striped diintz, 
1,800 pieces, at 8-12 to 9-4 ; scarfs, jamdannee, and 
honey- comb, 800 pieces, at 1-8, and sales of small 
parcels of book-lappets, mull muslins, dec. 4ec.— 
Considerable sales of copper and iron have taken 
place since our last. « 

Madrajt, Aug. 17, 1831.— The market for Europe 
goods has been abundantly supplied with almost 
every description of British produce, and the an- 
ticipation of a further supply by the expecte^ 


ships has caused a decline In price and do< 
mand. 

Bombnif, Sept. 24, 1831.— During the 1 >Bt fort- 
night our Import market has remained stationary, 
and but few sales have been eflected, and those 
principally consisting of copper. 

Singapore, Aug. 18, 1831.— The war at Malacca 
has engaged the attention of the Chinese mer- 
chants so much (most of them having gone thither 
to look after their families) that no business of 
any consequence has been done during the week. 

Canton, July 15, 1831. — All British piece-goods 
are at very depressed prices, and, although the 
demand does not diminish, yet thr supplies have 
lately been so extensive as to prevent any Imme- 
diate improvement.— On the 7th June the Select 
Committee opened their treasury for the receipt of 
dols. 250,000 for bills to bej{ranted on the Supreme 
Government at the Ex. of 204 Sa. Us. per 100 drs. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta f 1831. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prero. 38 0 Remittable 37 0 Prem. 

6 0 ••.' Ditto ••••2 do. 6 0 

4 0 •••• Ditto ••.. 3 do. 3 0 

212 •••• Ditto 4 tlo. 2 0 

1 8 Ditto .... 5 do. 10 

2 4 3d, or New ditto •••- 112 
Bank Shares— Prem. 6,400 to 6,200. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 


Discount on private bills .... 5 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on deposit 4 0 do. 


Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months' sight,— to buy Is. lOd.— 
to sell Is. lOid. per Sa. Rs. 


At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying andselling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz* IO64 Madras Rs. per 

lOOSa. Rs Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Hs 3 j Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 1064 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 34 Prem. 


Bombatfy Sept, 28, 1831. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 9d. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at .*2) days’ sight, 108 Boin. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, IO24 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 142 Bom.Rs. per 100Sa.R8. 

Old 5 per cent.— 107 Bom.R8. per 100 Sa. Rs. 


Afadras, Sept. 7, 1831. 
Government Securities. 


Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz* 360 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 37 Prem. 

lie Securities, vizTlO^l Madras ^s. per . 
100Sa.Rs. 35 Prem. 


Five per cent. Bengal Unremlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 350 
Madias Rs. per 835 Sa. Rs 8 Prem. 


Singapore; Au^. 11, 1831 . 
Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills,— 206 Sa.Rs. per 100 
Sp. Drs. 

On ditto. Private Bills, — none. 

C!drUon, July 15, 1831. 
Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 3s. lid. to 4s. per Sp. Dr. 
On Bengal, 30 days’, Sa. Rs. 204 per 100 Sp. Drs. 
On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 212 to 213 pet ditto. 
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1832 .] Home Intelligence, 


GOODS DECLARED for SALE At 
the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 8 Ve^ruarjf-^Promfa 11 May, 
Oimpany'e and Licensed,— ‘SwftAX. 

For Sale 14 February — Prompt 4 May, . 
Companies. — Saltpetre— Black Pepper. 

JLit:emed, — Saltpetre. 

For Sale 18 February — Prompt 4 May, 
Shellac — Cubebs. 

For Sale 17 February— Prompt 4 May, 
Licensed . — Lac Dye. 

For Sale 20 February — Prompt 8 June, 
Company*s , — Bengal Haw Silk. 

IVtoate-Tnu/e.— C'hiiiaf Bengal, and Persian Raw 


For Sale 5 March — Prompt 1 June, 

Tea — Bohea, I,700,(NM) A.; (\mgou, Campoi, 
and Souchong. 5,1(HM100 lb.; Twankay, amhliy- 
Kon Skin, 1,200,0001b.; Hyson, 8lM),M)U]b.— Total, 
including Private- Trade 8,3(K),OOOtt>. 

For Sale 13 March— P’omjd 8 June, 
Cfimpany's,— Bengal and Coast Piece Goods— 
Carpets. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the Lord Melville, from Bentjtd; 
and the Red Rover, from Madras. 
Company's.— Bengal Raw Silk— Cotton— Sugar. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, January 27, 1832. 


u @ 0 

3 
3 
2 


2 13 0 — 

2 1 ", 0 — 

0 — 


KAST'INUIA AND CHINA VKODUCK. 

jG. «. d. _ £, 

Barilla 0 5 

Coffee, Java • < 

Cheribon 

— Sumatra and Ceylon .*27 

Bourbon • • 

Mocha 3 10 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 0 

— - Madras 

— — Bengal 

Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 9 10 0 — IG 

Annisecds, Star 3 5 

Borax, Refined 3 5 

—— Unrefined 3 0 

Cainphire, in tub 1.^ 10 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 — G 

3.1 — 0 

4 — 0 

4 — 0 

7-0 


, — 15 

Cardamoms, Malalmr. -lb 0 3 H — 0 


■ Ceylon 0 1 (i 

Cassia Buds cwt. .'i 17 0 

— Lignca — • 4 10 0 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 

China Root cwt. 1 5 

Cubebs 5 0 0 

Dragon’s Blooil, ord. • • • ■ H 12 0 

Cum Ammoniac, lump.. GOO 

Arabic 2 0 0 

Assafeetida 1 5 0 

— - Bcnjainiii, 2d Sore. . 15 0 0 

• Animi 3 0 “ 


0 


— 4 


— 3 

— 3 

— m 
12 


(i 0 0 — 20 
0 — 1,5 
0 — 5 


Cainbogiuin 

Myrrh 4 0 

Olibanum 1 12 

Kino 10 0 0 — 12 

Lac Lake ib 0 0 G — 0 

Dye 0 2 3 — 0 

Shell cwt. 4 10 0 — 4 

Stick 1 10 0 — 3 

Musk, China oz. 3 0 o — 3 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 15 0 — I 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 o 0^ 

— Cinnamon <* 10 0 

Cocoa-nut 1 10 0 — 1 

Cajaputa 0 4 0 — 0 

— Mace 0 0 4 

— Nutmegs i) 1 0 

Opium none 

Rhubarb 0 2 0 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. none 

Senna lb 0 o 3 

Turmeric, Java « • • cwt. 0 IG 0 

Bengal 0 9 0 


— 0 


— 0 


China 1 0 0 

Galls, ill Sorts 3 15 0 — 4 

, Blue ;i 5 0 — :t 

Hides, Buft'alo lb 0 0 .'i — 0 

Ox and Cow 0 0 3;.— 0 

Indigo, Blue and Violet* •• • 0 5 G — 0 

■ Fine Violet - 0 5 G — o 


Mid. to good Violet *.049 

ViolctaiidCopper .... 0 4 G — 

t’opper 0 4 3 — 

Consuming sorts •••- 0 3 9 — 

— — Oude 0 2 U — 

Madras, mid. to fine* * 0 2 9 — 

Do. low and ord 0 1 10 — 


Do.Kurpah* 

* Java * 

- Dust • 


0 2 
0 2 8 
0 2 4 


— 0 
— 0 

— o 

— 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


«. 

d 

G 

0 

2 

U 

3 

0 

10 

U 

10 0 

0 

54 

0 

5J 

0 

43 

u 

9 

0 0 

15 0 

4 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 

1 0 

15 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

4 

15 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

14 0 

5 

0 

-iiyi ■ 1 

2 

0 

2 

"4 

2 3 

12 0 

5 

9 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

5 ; 

0 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5 

3 

5 

3 

4 

9 

5 

0 

3 

<; 

3 

4 

2 

G 

3 

4 

4 

7 

3 

G 


£, s. d. £\ 

Mothcr-o'-Pearl \ ,, ^ 

.Shells, China ^ 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans lOU 0 1 6 

Rice, Bengal White* * • cwt. 0 14 0 

— Patna 0 IG 0 

Java 0 11 0 


126 

a. d. 


Satfiower 
Sago 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 0 — 11 


3 G 
1.5 0 
18 0 
12 0 


0 0 

0 10 0 — 0 18 0 


Pearl 0 12 0 — 2 


*lb 


1 17 0 — 2 


0 0 
0 0 


Saltiietre 

Silk, Bengal Skein 

Novi — - — 

Ditto White — —— 

China 0 11 9 — 0 15 0 

Bengal and Privilege. . 

Organzlnc 0 18 0 


Spices, Cinnamon* 


see markets. 


0 18 G 


Cloves 0 1 3 — 0 

M.n*e 0 4 3 — 0 

Nutmegs 0 3 2 — 0 

Ginger cwt. 1 12 0 — 1 

Pepper, Black lb 0 0 .HS — 0 

White 0 0 5 — 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 10 0 — 1 

Siam and China 0 IG 0 — 1 

Mauritius — — 

Manilla and Java 0 1*5 0 — 1 

1 llj— 0 


*Jh 0 
0 


1 ) — 0 


0 2 10 — 0 4 2\ 


0 


Tea, Bohea 

Congou 

Solichong 

Campoi 

Twankay 

Pekoe 

Hyson Skin 

Hyson 

Young Hyson 

Gunpowder 

Tin, Uanca cwt. 

Tortoiseshell lb 0 18 0 — 2 

Vermilion Ih 0 3 0 

Wax cwt. 4 0 0 — G 

Wooil, Sanders Red*** *ton 12 0 0 — 15 

Ebony 4 0 0 — 5 

Sapan....... 14 U 0 — IG 


0 
5 G 
:) 4 
IG 0 
0 

0 8 
G 0 
5 0 

4 0 
2 M 
2 10 


2 
2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 3 
0 2 

3 0 


41 

2 — 
41 — 

i> _ 

7 — 

8 — 
none. 
0 


2 » 
2 !l 
2 !> 
5 4 
2 !) 


15 0 

0 0 
0 O 
10 0 
0 0 


AUSTRALASIAN rUODUCR. 

Cellar Wood fiwt 0 5 0 — 0 7 9 

Oil, Fish tun — — 

Whalefins ton 140 0 0 — 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best lb 0 2 0 — 0 5 0 

Inferior 0 12 — 020 

V. D. Land, vis. 

Best. 0 13 — 019 

Inferior 0 0 9 — 0 1 U 


SOUTH AFUICAN VRODUUK. 

Aloes ;.cwt. 1 15 0 — 1 IG 0 

Ostrich Feathers, und .... lb 2 0 0 — 7 0 0 

Gum Arabic cwt. o 15 o — 1 0 O 

Hides, Dry lb 0 0 4* — 0 0 7 

Salted 0 0 44 — 0 0 5 

Oil, Palm cwt. 32 10 0 

FislL tun 

Raisins cwl. 

Wax 

Wine, Madeira piiic 

Red — 

Wootl, Teak . .load 7 u 0 — 8 0 0 


5 0 0 — G 0 0 


PRICES OF SHARES, January 27, 18J32. 


] Price. 

DOCKS. I — £~ 

East* India (Stock)..., — 

London (Stock)....' G4 

St. Katherine’s 75 

Ditto Debentures l(^ 

Ditto ditto — 

V9 esMndia (Stock) .... 102I 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural; ' 18 dls.' 

Carnatic Stock, Ist Class ' 933 

Ditto, 2d Claas 84 

Van Diemen’s Land Company. ..... 7 dis. 


Dividends. 


3 ' p. cent 

3 p. cent 
41 p. cent. 

4 p. cent. 


Capital. 

Sliares 

of. 

Paid. 

£. 



483,7*50 

— 

— 

2.38,000 


— 

1..3.52.7.52 

100 

— 

500,0(»0 

' — 

— 

2(NI,(HMI 


— 

1,380,(XX) 


— . 

10,OlK) 

1 

100 

23 

10,000 

100 

12 


Books .Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
April. Ort. 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

June. Dec. 


June. |iec. 
June. Dec. 


Wolf*, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, 


1S6 


THE LONDON MARKETS. January 28, 1832. 


The Company have declared a part of 1,190 chetta were Company's) the whole presented 

their Bengal sugar for sale on the 0th February. the following assortment : 74 chests very fine 

There have been but few sales as yet of Mauritius shipping qualities ; 5u5 good to fine do. ; 902 mid- 

sugars since last year, and this chiefly of an inferior dling to good do. ; 1.215 gemd consuming to mid- 
quality. dling shipping do. ; 1 .(NK) ordinary and low middling 

Sjrfceff.— The periodical sale of spices, by order qualities: 40 dust of good quafity ; 126 Madras, 

of the Lords of the Treasury, fur the Ceylon go- in general very ordinary: 42 Java, middling to 

vemment, tcxik place on the 10th January, and good: 17 damaged— total 3,909 chests, 

was ftilly attended. The quantity of cinnamon The sale began with the Company's marks, which 

declared was 1,409 bales and IIG chests. The first were taxed at 1«. Od. per lb. in average under the 
pile ni9 bales), taxed at fo. Gd., sold at from market prices: from the opening, the biddings 

Gr« 7«« to Of. iOd. perlb.) the second pile were animnteil, andanadvance of 3d. to 4d. on the 

bales) were taxed at 5«. 6d., and sold at from 5x.7d. prices uf last sale for good consuming and mid- 

to 7a> Sd. per lb. The third pile (about 700 bales). dling shipping qualities, was paid : fine sorts were 

which were taxed at 4«. (id. for the best sorts, sold comparatively neglect^, and went off at about 

at&r. 5d. toCs. 3d. : the second quality was taxed last sale’s prices, until the third day, when an 

at 3s. 6d., and sold at from 4g. Id, to 4^. 1 Id. per lb. ; improvement nearly equal to that on the middling 

and the third was taxed at 2a. (Jd., and sold at 4s. qualities took place. The prices of ordinary and 

to 4;*. 4d. per lb. Subsequently nutmegs went oft' low descriptions fluctuated fmm those of last sale 

at from 2«. 2d. to 2«. 3d. : mace, from 4«. iM. to to 3d. advance. The proportion of Madras was 

fie. Ad. I cloves, from la. 2d. to l«.3d. ; Java coffbe, very small compared to the quantity which, since 

Drom figs, to 52e. fid. The cinnamon went oft* very ll)2!l, has usually been put up in each qiurterly 

briskly, and spices in general are Ann. sale; the quality was generally ordinary, and 

Ted, — The Company have Issued their declara- went off with great spirit at an average advance of 

tlpn : the quantity or Ilohea is 100,000 lbs. more 4d. on last sale's prices. The quantity bought in 

than the previous sale. Hysons arc expected to by the proprietors does not exceed 200 chests, 

advance, and low Congous to decline. The total The following are the prices : — Fine blue, 5«. 3r/. 

declared, including private-trade, is 8,300,(KMilbs. a 5s. fid. : fine purple, 5a. a 5s. 3d. : fine red violet, 

Bohea is large.andhalf-chests are at present selling 4ff. 9d.a5a.: fine violet, 4a. 6d. a 5a.: good and 

at 4a. perlb. Congou packages. 4a. Oid. and 4a.01d., middling do., 4a. 3d. a 4a. fid.: good red violet, 

and a good deal of business has been done. Con- 4a. fid. a 4a. 9d. : middling do., 3d. a 4«. fid. ; 

gou but little Inquired for. Twankay, common, good violet and copper, 3a. 9d. a 4a. 3d. ; inlfldllng 

command \d, per Ibt profit. In good, nothing and ordinary do., :<a. fid. a 3a. 9d. ; low consuming 

done. Hysons have bera Id. to l^d. profit. do., 2a. 9d. a 3a. fid. ; trash, 9d. a 2a.— Mbidras : 

Indiffo , — ^The Company's sale of indigo, which Fine, none: good, 3a. a .*)a. 4d. ; middling, 2a. fid. 

commenced on the 17th, closed on the 23d Ja- a 2a. lOd. ; ordinary and low, 2a. 3d. a ^ fid — 

miary. The following is the result : — The quan- Java : Ordinary to middling, 2a. fid. a 31s. fid. ; 

tity declared for sale was 3,939 chests, of which good to fine, 3a. 9d. a 4a. fid. 
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( ) 

OUR RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 

The existing slate of our relations with China is not the least important 
of the many diiKcult questions with which the Government is, at this junc- 
ture, embarrassed. That this subject attracts but little notice amongst the 
mass of the nation is consistent with the indifference into wJiich it invariably 
relapses, with respect to eastern affairs, wJjcn particular interests are not 
exerted to rouse the most thinking people*^ into a transient ecstasy against 
monopoly. 

Whilst the legislature is accumulating volume upon volume of evidence 
respecting the China trade, there may now be ripening into maturity the 
germ of an event which would solve at once all the diificulties of the ques- 
tion, divest the East-India Company of its offensive mercantile character, 
and relieve the oflicers of his Majesty’s exchequer from the trouble of receiv- 
ing (for they incur no trouble in collecting) four millions sterling per annum, 
which, in the flourishing state of the national finances may be superfluous. 

By those who bestow an occasional reflection upon the recent conduct of 
the Chinese government, its course lias been supposed to betray ignorance, 
arrogance, and capricious tyranny : imputations not unsjiaringly, tliough not 
always justly, lavished upon the celestial court and its functionaries. Look- 
ing, as we always endeavour to do, a little below the surface of things, and 
giving the Chinese government the credit, which Mr. Rickards loudly 
claims for it, of being actuated by not unreasonable motives in its policy, 
we think it perfectly easy to explain its proceedings towards the British factory 
at Canton, and to reconcile its apparently hostile conduct, if not with 
justice, at least with common sense and oriental prudence. 

It is a matter of notoriety, that in the progress of the investigation con- 
ducted by the parliamentary committees, and of the controversies out of 
doors," as well as in the petitions of British merchants at Canton to the 
House of Commons, the advocates of open trade have adopted and de- 
fended the following amongst other propositions : first, that it is the right of 
this country, under existing circumstances, to require of the Chinese govern- 
ment ample facilities for our trade with all the ports of the empire, and the 
abrogation of those burthensome regulations by which our commerce is 
embarrassed ; secondly, that this right may be enforced, if refused, by 
arms ; thirdly, that much may be obtained from the fears, but nothing from 
the good-will, of the Chinese government ; fourtlily, that, in the event of an 
open trade with China, unless these facilities are largely granted, and an 
ambassador is permitted to reside at Peking, to ensure the observance of a 
commercial treaty, it would be indispensable, as well as perfectly just and 
practicable, to land a British army of 20,000 men at Canton, and march 
to the capital, for the establishment of free-trade principles : a step which a 
witness, formerly a resident merchant at Canton, declares was often the 
topic of conversation there.- We have stated these propositions in simple 
and decent terms. Partizans, however, have not restricted themselves 
within the same limits ; they have talked of hurling the imperial despot from 
the throne ; of planting the British flag upon the great wall ; of ncgociating 
.^jfiVif.t/^wr.N.S.VOL.7. No.27. v Y 
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with bayonets instead of memorials, and of seizing and occupying some 
island on the coast of China : all which projects, wc must do the authors 
the justice to say, they have shown, in their way, to be entirely consistent 
with the law of nations* 

These demonstrations, we are able to assert, were, perhaps in the ordi- . 
nary course of things, conveyed to Canton, where they were eagerly trans- 
lated into Chinese, and regularly communicated to the seat of government 
at Peking. 

What must have been the sentiments of that government, even if we 
ascribe to it less acuteness and sagacity than Messrs. Rickards and Craw- 
fiird, and merely a regard to its own safety, it cannot be difficult to imagine. 
The restrictions on external trade, and the scheme of the hong monopoly, 
originated in the fear of foreigners getting a footing in the country, and 
establishing commercial connexions there : would the policy thus disclosed 
to the celestial court be likely to induce it to relax or draw tighter those re- 
strictions? Whilst the Company's factory continued to be the organ 
through which the British trade was conducted, and its intercourse with the 
Chinese authorities to be managed with its accustomed prudence, the govern- 
ment might suppress its jealousy, and conceal its apprehensions'; but when 
the abolition of the Company's factory was proclaimed to be near at hand, 
and a tumultuous mob of British free traders about to be let loose upon China, 
embued with doctrines not likely to harmonize with Jliose of either Confu- 
cius, Buddha, or Taou, it was extremely natural that the imperial court 
should be sensitively alive to these announcements, should resent the slightest 
encroachment, and moreover be morbidly jealous of all connexion between 
Europeans and its own subjects. . 

In this estimate of the feelings of the Chinese government, in conse- 
quence of the views discovered by the free-traders, we leave out of consi- 
deration tlie possible effects of a certain adventitious influence, which may 
have been exerted upon the court of Peking from other quarters.* 

We find Messrs. Marjoribanks and Davis, in their evidence before the 
Select Committee of the Commons on East-India Affairs, in 1830, de- 
claring that the Company's servants were (up to 1829) upon very good 
terms with the local authorities at Canton ; that the latter were anxious they 
should continue so, and that the condition of British subjects in China, with 
reference to the relations with the government, had very materially im- 
proved." In the official papers laid before the two houses of Parlia- 
ment with respect to the recent collisions with the Chinese, we read that^ 
up to the beginnfng of the year 1830, the select committee at Canton were 
satisfied of the conciliatory disposition of the local authorities. For 
example : on the 16th November 1827, they write to the Court of Direc- 
tors, we have no cause to complain of the conduct of the present officers at 
the head of affairs : it will be seen that redress was afforded by a notifica- 
tion from the hoppo of an offensive nature [«tc] w&en complained of."t In 
another letter to the Court, dated 18th November 1828, the committee 

• See an authentic letter flrom St. Petenbuigh* respecting the views of Rusila in the Eaat« in our 
pment number. 

i Appendix 11. to Report on AAUn of Eut-India Company (11th October 1831)j p. 12a 
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notice ^^the conciliatory conduct of the officers of the government;'** and 
so late as the 23d February 1830, tl)e committee speak still more explicitly. 
Referring to a proclamation received from the viceroy, they say, the 
general tenor of this document is of the most conciliatory nature, as well as 
that previously received from his excellency ; both lead to the conclusion 
that the government are extremely desirous to preserve the tranquillity which 
has usually attended the conduct of the trade ; and perhaps, upon the pre- 
sent occasion, have evinced a greater anxiety to restore it to its ordinary 
course than they have hitherto permitted themselves to disclose."t 

In investigating the causes of the differences which occurred at Can- 
ton, soon after this period, it is necessary to premise that, Mr. Plovvdcn, 
the chief of the factory, quitted Canton on the 31st January 1830, leaving, 
as his successor, Mr. Baynes, and that Mr. Plowden, in his subsequent 
examination before the Select Committee of the Commons, . on the 16th 
August last, gave the following evidence : 

Q. Were you chief of the factory at the time the disputes took place in 
1829 between the Chinese government and the factory ? — A. I was. Q. What 
was the origin of these disputes ? — A. They arose from a desire on the part of 
the select committee to ameliorate the condition of the foreign commerce at 
the port of Canton, which was very much embarrassed in consequence of the 
reduction of the number of hong merchants, and also the failure of one of the 
hong merchants, which^ w&s then impending, of the name of Chunqiia; there 
was also a desire, on the part of the committee, to endeavour to remove some of 
the exactions and extortions, that seemed to press heavily iij)on the trade. 
Q. Did you concur in all the proceedings of the select committee in China? — 
A. By no means in the whole of them ; I concurred in the views of the com- 
mittee to ameliorate the trade by all means that were justifiable, reasonable, 
and proper ; but I considered that they exceeded those bounds, and therefore 
their proceedings met with my constant opposition from 16th November, and 
my disapproval previous to that period. Q. Will you state the names of the 
select committee? — A, Mr. Baynes was second member of the council, Mr. 
Millett the third, and Mr. Bannerman the fourth. Q, Had you, by your in- 
structions, the power of taking upon yourself the responsibility of the measure ? 
—A I had not; I proposed to take it upon myself when measures were 
reduced to great extremity, but my colleagues would not hear of it. Q. Had 
the grievances, of which you thought it right to complain, been of long date, or 
had any recent event brought them more prominently forward ? — A, The only 
recent event was the probable failure of Chunqua’s hong, which immediately 
drew our attention to the state of the commercial embarrassments ; but these 
difficulties had been going on for some time, and it has been our constant 
endeavour, as they arose, to check them. Q, In a letter, upon the secret con- 
sultations, of the 25th December 1829, are contained several complaints; 
are those the complaints to which you refer This letter is addressed to 
the hoppo, or collector of customs at Canton : it is a counterpart of a letter 
which was addressed to the viceroy previously, and in consequence of the inju- 
dicious language then, and subsequently, adopted by the committee, the viceroy 
put a stop to our correspondence. This letter is founded upon the propositions 
of the committee of the 2d of October. Q, Did you concur in every part of 

* Appendix II. to Report on Affairs of East-lndia Company (11th October 1831), p. 135. 

t Ibid., p. 129. 
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that letter ? — A, Not at all ; I was compelled to sign it from my official situa- 
tion : I had no option to refuse my signature, after it had been resolved upon 
by the majoritj^ Q. Were those complaints which are here detailed attended 
to by the Chinese government ? — A, They received the greatest attention from 
the Chinese government. Q. Were any of the requests conceded? — A, Yes, 
1 considered that six of them were conceded. Q, What induced the com- 
mittee to relax so much in their previous requisitions, as they did in their sub- 
sequent letter of the 25th January 1830? — A» I am at a loss to conceive, for 
the contrast is very remarkable in those letters ; whether it was that in the 
interim they had heard of my intention of coming home, and, as the responsi- 
bility would be transferred to themselves, that they endeavoured to acquiesce 
in those propositions that I had been in vain endeavouring to persuade them to 
fall into, I cannot tell ; or whether it was that they considered it useless to 
contend any longer against the decisions of the Chinese government. No fur- 
ther concessions were gained in February that were not obtained in the Novem- 
ber previous. 

It would hence appear, that the very moment when it became imperative 
upon the representatives of the Company to evince the utmost forbearance, 
consistent ^yith that calm steadiness of purpose, the adherence to which has 
won for us so many advantages, was unhappily chosen by a majority of the 
select committee for making a somewhat ostentatious and unnecessary display 
of resistance to the local authorities. 

Considering the probable temper of the Chinese government at this mo- 
ment, the ostensible causes of dispute lose in a great measure the frivolous 
character they would wear in ordinary circumstances. 

It appears that these causes were primarily two, first, the residence of 
Mrs. Baynes, the lady of the chief, within the factory ; and secondly, the 
conveyance of Mr. Astell,* a Company's writer, to the factory, in a sedan 
chair. It seems to be admitted that both were practices forbidden by the 
strict regulations of the empire, although their prohibition had nut been always 
enforced ; and likewise that although European females had been suffered 
to reside at Canton, and foreigners had not been prevented from using sedan 
chairs, the instances of neither were common or frequent. 

On the 11th October 1630, the viceroy of Canton, in a rude proclama- 
tion, desired that the foreign women (^/oo) should be driven away back 
again to Macao," and that foreigners going from their boats to the factory, 
and vice versdy should, as of old, walk on foot grounding this order 
upon the laws and regulations of the empire. 

The select committee, treating this communication as an insult, having 

no other object than wantonly irritating their minds," retaliated by hang- 
ing up the following placard, written in Chinese characters, at the gate of 
the factories : — 

To all whom it may concern. In consequence of a certain occurrence, the 
select committee, who direct the affairs of an English Company, have in coun- 
cil resolved, that hereafter every class of persons sitting in sedan chairs shall 
be disallowed to enter the gate of the Company’s factory. The porter is 
ordered to intercept all chairs, and prevent their entering. If any person 
refuses to listen to him, both the chair and the individual will assuredly be 
* fton of the late chairman of the Court of Directors. 
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expelled by force* Every one will do well not to try the experiment with his 
person. 

Not content with this very hostile announcement, a remonstrance to the 
viceroy and the local officers was drawn up, , and presented at the city gates 
by a party of about eighty persons, in the Company's service ; another party, 
equally numerous, composed of British merchants and officers of country 
ships, attending at the same time with a similar address. 

This memorial (as it is termed) is described by the committee as being 

WTitten with a most anxious desire to conciliate the Chinese authorities,” 
and as an appeal to their good feelings.” We are bound to say that, in 
our humble apprehension, its tone is any thing but conciliatory, and that it 
was calculated to work upon no feeling but that of resentment. We sub- 
join one or two passages : — 

The English, who come to Canton for commercial purposes, invariably look 
up with respect and reverence to the sovereign of the great Tsing dynasty. 
But among the hundred officers of government appointed, it is unavoidable that 
there should be inequality, some good and some bad ; some who, by a thorough 
understanding of the human feelings, by extending what they themselves like 
to others, and by a benevolent government, win people’s hearts ; on the other 
hand, there arc some who, being undiscerning, by an irregular use of autho- 
rity and power, and who, from selfish motives rule in a tyrannical manner, 
lose people’s hearts. 

Since Canton is opened as a mart for foreign trade, it is incumbent to re- 
ceive men from remote parts with civility ; they should not be insulted and 
treated ignominiously. 

But on the 4th of the 8th moon of the current year, there was an official 
proclamation publicly exhibited, containing many unfounded and disgraceful 
assertions concerning foreigners. As for example : “ it is directed that the 
hong merchants and linguists shall continually teach the foreigners, repress 
their pride and profligacy, and insist on their turning with all their hearts to- 
wards civilization, &c,” Now excepting two or three of the hong merchants, 
they arc all without learning or knowledge, and the custom-house interpreters 
are a still more ignorant set. The local mandarins calling them to erect them- 
selves into masters to instruct and teach civilization to foreigners is indeed very 
laughable. 

To sum up the whole, if the great officers wish to rule foreigners with jus- 
tice and benevolence, affairs may go on with tranquillity ; but if they wish to 
insult, tyrannize over* and govern foreign merchants vexatiously, we really do 
not know where the business will end. 

This language had the effect which ought to have been anticipated. The 
viceroy sent a verbal message by a hong merchant, that if the lady was not 
removed in two or three days, soldiers would be sent to the factory to 
seize and drive her out.”* 

This comparatively insignificant dispute was now brought to a point, from 
which neither party could recede without loss of honour. The committee 
acted, if not with discretion, at least with spirit. They determined to pre- 
pare for resistance, and ordered a force of 140 seamen, well armed, from 

• The reply to this remonstTance from the viceroy, the hoppo, end the commn»dant, showing the 
Illegality of the pretensions advanced by the committee, may be seen in this Jounial, vol. iv. p. 199. 
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the vessels, with two 62-pound carronades, and three or four brass guns, 
which they posted within the gates of the factory. 

It is proper to mention that almost immediately previous to this affair, 
Captain Mackenzie, a British subject commanding a vessel under Dutch 
colours, was killed, in a kind of chance-medley, by three Parsees of Bom- 
bay, the circumstances of which are fully detailed in this journal.* The 
viceroy sent to demand the surrender of these three men, on the ground 
that according to the laws and precedents, where foreigner kills foreigner in 
China, the criminal must be tried in the country. The committee, very 
properly, declined compliance, and despatched the men to Bombay. The 
sentiments they record in their consultations (7th October), on this subject, 
are worth reciting: — 

It should be the great object of the Company’s representatives in the coun- 
try to impress on the Canton anthorities the idea that interruptions and 
annoyances, when once commenced, are not so easily or quickly arranged, and 
above all to inculcate the maxim, that though the trade may have its advan- 
tages, these will never be purchased, by Englishmen at least, at the price of 
national disgrace. Submission to insult has shown the Chinese how valuable 
is the trade, and they have acted accordingly, in too many instances, in inter- 
rupting and annoying it; and hence perhaps has originated the erroneous 
supposition that to them the trade is a matter of indifference.” 

On the 28th October, a letter was received from the viceroy, evidently 
intimidated by the menacing position assumed by the committee, in which 
he explains away his threat, though not in very courteous terms,^ and states 
that if the woman be sent away, and the armed seamen return to their 
ships, what is gone by may be passed over without a deep injury and 
in a subsequent edict, dated 29tli October, he says, that since the said 
chief and others have become penitent, and arc awakened to solicit protec- 
tion,”*— referring to a demand of the committee of an assurance of personal 
security, — ** I, the governor, assuredly will not admit the principle of 
moving the militar}' to surround and expel them adding, however, that 

hereafter they must implicitly obey the laws and regulations of the celes* 
tial empire.” 

As Mrs. Baynes, however, still remained in the factory (though there was 

• See vol.lv. p. 19S. 

1 Appendix II.. Ilth October ISll. p. 38. 

4 ** The language used about sending troops to drive out (pa« ping) and expel (ktu chuh), was under 
an apprehension that the said fordgn merchants would be pertinaciously stupid and not awaken, and 
firom first to last would oppose, so as eventually to make it necessary to act thus. Therefore, was 
pointed out clearly the ultimate calamity, to cause them to know that which would arouse and awaken 
them. If. Indeed, they themselves become penitrat and reform (or alter their conduct), what necessity 
Is there for them to be afraid of the majesty of the military I 

•• The celestial empire benevolently nourishes, righteously rectifies, and gloriously magnifies a vast 
forbearance, tlow is it possible that for driblets of men in a petty, petty, barbarian (/a) factory, troops 
should be moved to exterminate I . But the said chief and others could not explain this intention (in the 
hong merchant's threat) ; they stupidly listened to the teaching of traitorous persons, and forthwith 
presumed, in opposition to inhibitions, to order guns and arms to be brought up and arrange them at 
the door of their factory. This is still more wild and erroneous w only try to think, if indeed the said 
foreigners had among them an illegality of a very important noture, I, the governor, would instantly 
fly to report to the cm|;crnr, and the government troops would gather together like clouds, exterminate 
them, and leave a perfect vacuum I” 

We observe that in the olHcial iiapers an attempt is 'made to give the original characters, but from the 
aukward manner in which tlrey were represented In the written copy (we presume) tliey are unintelligible 
scrawls. 
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now a decent opportunity of removing the lady without a compromise of the 
national character)^ the hoppo and the viceroy reiterated their demands that 
the foreign woman” should retire. The former, in reply to a statement 
of the committee, that “ the public records of foreigners show that foreign 
women did formerly reside with their husbands at Canton, though the custom 
had fallen into disuse,” calls it a whining, dunning, disputatious repre- 
sentation;” and, after sundry abusive terms, insultingly asks, why did 
not the former barbarian merchants early indulge their anger, and with hearts 
dead to the subject, cease to come again to knock liead for an open market ?” 
lie adds: 

The governor, and the hoppo, have already met, and, according to the 
facts, reported for the hearing of the great emperor. Although he cherishes 
tender thoughts intensely, how can he extend indulgence to violators of the 
law ? The state of things must provoke his holy anger to inflict severe chas- 
tisement, and possibly to interdict the commerce, not allowing it to come from 
the south. 

About this period, Messrs. Marjoribanks and Davis arrived at Canton 
the former superseded INlr. liaynes as chief of the factory, and Mr. Davis 
became second member of the select committee. 

The consultations of December J 1, contain the following entry : 

The committee assembled to meet the merchants. Previously to their arriviil, 
the president stated to the committee, that they must in some degree feel pre- 
pared for renewed attempts at annoyance, on the part of government, in con- 
sequence of the late changes ; and that the surest and most prudent mode would 
be to meet them with such a degree of temperate firmness, at the very outset, 
as would effectually check such a disposition. The other members of the com- 
mittee cordially coincided in these sentiments. 

The merchants communicated the commands of the viceroy that the foreign 
women (for it seems other females had now come to Canton) should return 
to Macao. This w^as refused ; and it was urged that a positive pledge had 
been given on the 29th October that the question was set at rest ! The 
supposed pledge was contained in the passage we have quoted a little way 
back. The hong deputation communicated likewise an order from the 
viceroy that Mr. Baynes should not be suffered to go away, in case his 
majesty, to whom a representation of his conduct t had been forwarded, 
should command the viceroy to. take Baynes, and punish his crimes.” 

The reply of the committee, though firm, is couched in mild and very 
courteous terms, denying the viceroy’s right of interference with the C*om- 
pany’s servants. This alteration of tone produced a corresponding change 
in the viceroy's language. That officer, in return to the committee's reply, 
reiterates his order for the removal of the foreign women, repeats that none 
were ever before suffered to reside in the factories, and expostulates with the 
committee, calmly and ]iiot unreasonably, upon their re.sistance and upon 
the impolicy of raising a dispute upon such a point as this. 

• They arrived on the S4th November. 

f The viceroy dMtinguuhes between Mr. Baynee and Mr. Plowden. " Although the chief, Plowden,** 
he says, ** joined his name with the others, I, the governor, in making a minute and careful inquiry# 
have heard that the business all arose from Baynes, Millet# &c. wildly putting forth their lordly views 
<or decisions)# and laying plans of perverse craftiness.'* 
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On the 12th January 1831, the governor promulgated the imperial 
orders, namely, that former regulations had disallowed the residence of 
foreign women at Canton, as well as foreign merchants entering the facto- 
ries in sedan chairs; that old regulations must be obeyed,'* and if 
still they (the committee) dare to procrastinate and resist, let them imme- 
diately be expelled by force." 

We may here close the history of this collision with the Chinese authorities, 
in which nothing seems to have been gained, and, as will presently appear, 
much moral strength was lost, with the following extract from a despatch 
from the Court of Directors to the select committee. Referring to a letter 
of April 1829, which distinctly stated, that the Court could by no means 
sanction the resort of European females to Canton," the directors censure 
the extreme measure of resisting by armed men the attempt of the Chinese 
authorities to enforce their prohibitory edicts, and that not for the pur- 
pose of maintaining any point essential to the preservation of the important 
public interests committed to their charge, but to relieve them from a tem- 
porary domestic sacrifice ; — a sacrifice necessarily entailed upon the members 
of our factory, in the discharge of the duties imposed upon them by the 
stations to which they are appointed." 

The bad spirit engendered in the minds of the local authorities at Canton 
was, no doubt, fomented and brought into action subsequently by this ill- 
timed and unsuccessful opposition on the part of the late committee. The 
difficulties of their successors were increased by the fear of receding, or of 
seeming to truckle to the viceroy and his subordinates, which the committee 
considered would lay them open to the animadversion of the British mer- 
chants resident at Canton, and what would be much more serious, expose 
the character and the interests of the British nation to material injury. At 
the earliest stage of their administration of the affairs of the factory, they 
found it absolutely necessary to adopt a firm and decided, though courteous 
and conciliatory, tone. An impression,^ arising out of the late changes," 
they observe (15th December) has probably been made on the mind of 
the Chinese public, that we might be disposed to concede privileges which 
had been gained ; and as it must be well known that concessions in this 
country often lead to further attempts at encroachment, we shall consider it 
necessary to make a stand upon the threshold." They add : in our com- 
munications with this government, it will ever be our study to avoid all intem- 
perate expressions : the language of inflexible firmness and politeness may 
be united, and we shall always endeavour to assume tlie first without allow- 
ing the second to sink into humility." 

In considering, therefore, the course pursued by the committee in the 
subsequent and more serious rupture with the Canton authorities, we must 
not forget the dilemma in which they were ])laccd, the perplexities which 
beset every course, as well as the peculiar character of the functionaries 
with whom they had to deal. 

The papers recently laid before the House of Lords * put us in possession 

• Papers reUting to the aibiis of the East-lndia Company, 1831-32. Ordered to be printed 27Ui 
January 1832. 
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of all the facts of tlie outrage committed on the factory^ and the ostensible 
causes of it. 

In the year 1828, the select committee endeavoured to effect a very 
desirable object, namely, to clear the square in front of the factory,* which 
was in a very offensive state, covered with filth and crowded with diseased 
beggars, to enclose it with a wall, and to build a landing-place (the factory 
being unprovided with one fit for use) secured by gates : it being necessary 
to carry the quay a little further out. The committee communicated 
their views to the hong merchants, in order that the nmtter should be repre- 
sented to government, previously to entering upon the operations ; but they 
were assured by the merchants that no necessity existed for a formal repre- 
sentation of the case to the local autliorities, and that they would hold them- 
selves responsible for the success of the undertaking: they even requested 
the committee not to address the government on the subject. 'Fhe works 
were, accordingly, commenced in February 1828, but were suddenly 
stopped, in March, by the nan-hae-hiien.t This interference seems to 
have provoked the committee, and in September they delayed the unloading 
of the ships, alleging the want of a landing-place. The viceroy, in Octo- 
ber, sent the nan-hac-heen to direct the rccommenccmei\tof the works ujion 
the landing place. In November, an edict yvas received, authorizing the 
ncwly-accumulated ground in front of the factory to be taken in within the 
boundary, and a landing-place to be built with W'ood and stones ; but it 
was not permitted to usurp, encroach, and build in other places, whicdi 
would involve examination and inquiry."" in February .1826, the com- 
mittee addressed the viceroy, requesting his sanction to the completion of the 
work, and to the surrounding the square with a wall, in order to exclude the 
rudeness and illicit practices of natives. The viceroy deputed kwang-chow- 
fooj and the nan-hae-hecn to examine the place in ])erson, and “ understand 
the case clearly."" "I'hcse officers made a minute examination, and the 
hoppo § pointed out to them that if a wall was built round the enclosure, it 
would obstruct the view from the custom-house, and prevent the attendants 
keeping a look-out. This hostile remark the committee attribute, j)crliaps 
justly, to the absence of a bribe. The viceroy, upon the report of tlie depu- 
tation, positively prohibited the proposed alterations, excepting repairing the 
landing-place with wood and stones, and forbidding the wall to be built. 
He, at the same tiniQ, interdicted the Chinese from landing at the factory- 
stairs, and from walking on the Company's landing-place or making any 
disturbance there. This was in April 1826. 

« After the fire at Canton, in 1822, the ruins and rubbish were thrown into the river a1x)ut fifty yards 
above the Company’s factory, whereby a consid^able projection was formed into the river, which 
increased the violence of the current, and the tide, encountering this olistacle, was thrown upon the 
opposite bank, damaging the foundations of the buildings. Meanwhile the river gradually deserted the 
bank which is below, on the same side with tlie projection formed by the rubbish, and the loose frag- 
ments washed away from it occasioned still more the water to shoal in front of the factory, so that 
chop-boats with merchandize could not approach the stairs at particular periods of the tide. The 
object, therefore, was to carry out a quay and stairs to such a distance as would enable a laden cargo- 
boat to lay alongside the steps at low water. 

t The magistrate of the district in which the European factories arc situated. 

X The magistrate who presides over the city district of Canton. 

§ Superintendent of the customs. 

AsiaLJour. N.S.Vol.7. No.27. 
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In tlie month of June, an altercation with the Chinese authorities oom- 
incnccd respecting the debts of the hong, and the attempt of the govern- 
ment to establish a co-hong, which led to a suspension of the trade till 
Feftuary 1830. 

On the return of the committee from Macao to Canton, in that month, 
and the resumption of the trade, the committee renewed their attempt to 
obtain permission to comjdetc the works on the quay, but the vieeroy cha- 
racterized the application as an act of perverse obstinacy/' As the spot, 
in its existing sttnlc, was an impediment to the landing of cargo, and, in 
short, a disgusting nuisance, they ordered a body of seamen from the ships 
to level the ground, by filling up the cavity with rubbish, and surrounded it 
with a fence. This step led to a visit from the kwang-chow-foo, who 
directed the levelled ground to be hollowed out again, and restored to its 
original state ; and the viceroy published an edict, against parties of seamen 
coming to Canton ; threatening, if they did, that they should be fired upon. 

These minute details are necessary to show the growing bad humour of 
both parties. It is impossible to say, that in the committee's conduct in 
this affair, there was nothing, in the act, the manner of it, and the lan- 
guage occasionally employed, at which Chinese jealousy and' pride could 
not take umbrage. In this opinion we are eonlirmed by the view taken of 
the affair by the Court of Directors :* we do not doubt," they say, “ from 
the observations on your proceedings, that it was desirable tlmt the space of 
ground in question should be enclosed ; but we greatly doubt the propriety 
of your doing so, in open defiance of the repeated prohibitions of the 
Chinese. This is not a question of sufficient importance to incur the risk 
of exciting unfavourable feelings in the minds of the principal authorities in 
the city, much less is it one for which the tranquil progress of our affairs at 
Canton should be endangered by renewed discussions with the government 
of that place." And they intimate their opinion that the proceedings tended 
to influence the subsequent conduct of the government : of which there can 
be no doubt. 

At this inauspicious period it was that the dispute respecting Mrs. 
Baynes occurred. Before the arrival of this lady from Macao, this 
season (she had resided in the factory without observation the preceding 
season), the viceroy disclosed his ire by the insulting edict alluded to in 
the early part of these remarks.f 

Whilst the committee were at Macao, during the interval of the season 
1831-32, the local authorities at Canton, evidently with the sanction, or 
under the direction of the imperial court (though the committee seem to 
have doubted this, and to have ascribed their acts to spontaneous tyranny), 
seized and imprisoned Woo-yay, one of the security-merchants and manag- 
ing partner of the hong of Goqua, and by severe usage occasioned his 
death. The plea for this act of severity was, ** that he had been traitor* 
ously connected with the English." The manfter in which the committed 
speak of the respectability and integrity of this unfortunate individual, lead 

* Papeni laid before the House of Lords, 27th Fanuary 1832. P. IS. 

1 ThU edict, which is uot recorded in the papers before us, may be found in our journal, vol. v. p, 7& 
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to tlic fair presumption that he was friendly to them, — perhaps more so tliaii 
Howqua, the senior merchant;* and there are, amongst the oflicial papers, 
copies of secret communications between the local authorities and the impe- 
rial court, which, it is admitted, were privately procured, and for which 
the committee must have been indebted to some of the hong. The present 
committee, in their report of this outrage upon the Chinese merchant, con- 
sider it as the most aftlicting and perhaps the most serious in its results of 
any of the existing cvils.^* 'I'hey slate that they have every reason to 
believe tliat it was premeditated and determined upon prior to any elmnge 
in the factory ; and add, tliat “ nearly all the previous proclamations of the 
government are also strongly marked with a spirit of pre-existing hostility.” 

On the I2th IVlay 1831, whilst the committee were still at Macao,i- tlic 
factory -premises at Canton, hitherto considered sacred from intrusion, u'cre 
suddenly entered, without previous notice (contrary to an express stipulation 
in 1814), by the foo-yuon { and hoppo, with a strong party of armed 
attendants ; tlic public hall was forcibly entered ; the coverings were torn 
down from the pictures, that of the king of Croat Britain being treated 
by the foo-yuen with pointed indignity ; the hong merchants were sum- 
moned and tlireatened with immediate imprisonment and death for their 
traitorous contiexion with the English;” IJowqua, the senior merchant, 
w'as kept on his knees upwards of an hour, pleading for ])ardon, and was 
released only at the intercession of the hoppo ; the chief linguist of the 
factory was also put in chains and sent to prison, for the same reason, 
traitorous connexion with the English,” and orders were given for his 
execution, wdiich were suspended at the intercession of the hoppo. These 
acts were only preliminary to otiicrs more outrageous. 41ie gates of the 
factory leading to tlic river were torn down; tlic (|uay, built by the express 
sanction of the governor of Canton, was destroyed ; tlie stone Av ails were 
pulled down ; the trees in front of the factory were uprooted, and the j)remises 
generally laid waste, several hundred natives being employed in the work 
of devastation, which was not intermitted during the night, till the space 
in front of the factory, the only place possessed by tiie committee for the 
purpose of recreation and exercise, was converted into a heap of ruins.§ 
The step taken by the select committee, on receiving intelligence of 
this outrage, was to send a deputation of two of their members ('Messrs. 
Danicll and Smith) to Canton, to communicate with the oflicers of govern- 
ment. These gcnllemen convened the hong merchants, Avhom they 
requested to be the medium of an expostulation >Yith the foo-yuen. Tlic 
merchants were, however, in a state of the utmost terror, llowcjua declaring 
that he dared not speak, much less reason, w ith so violent a man, acting, 
as he believed, by the direct orders of tlic emperor.” A letter of remon- 
strance to the foo-yuen was thereupon wTitten by Messrs. Daniell and 
Smith (the viceroy being absent at Hainan, quelling the rebellion there), 

* Howqusis considered to be adverse to the increase of English influence. See AMiat. Joum. vol. vi. 
p. 71. 

t The season ends in February and re-commenccs in Scptimbcr or Octolxir. 

^ The vice-governor of the province, or deputy viceroy. 

9 See our last vol. p. 177. 
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Xvhieli loilcr tlic hong mrrcliants reluctantly undertook to deliver, and the 
deputation returned to Macao. 

On the 20th May, an order from the viceroy was received at Macao, 
containing a copy of the original regulations to guard against foreigners, 
together with the alterations which have now been made, and arranged 
under eight topics,” which the governor, the foo-yuen and the lioppo had 
.submitted to the emperor for his approbation.* The following are the eight 
topics. 

1st. Foreign merchants must not remain over the winter at Canton, but de- 
part to Macao as soon as their business is over : this is in order to avoid their 
forming traitorous connexions with natives. 

2d. Native merchants arc not allowed to borrow money of foreign mer- 
chants. All balances due from hong merchants must be paid within three 
months, and the foreign merchants’ receipt must be presented to government 
and recorded. 

3d. No native shawans (meaning personal servants, a term corrupted from 
the English “servant ”) arc allowed to be hired by foreigners. The compra- 
dors may hire native porters and watchmen, whose names are to be reported 
to the hong, who, with the comprador, are to be responsible for their con- 
trol, and “ should any of these people instruct and seduce the foreign mer- 
chants to act traitorously, let the hong merchants and comprador report them 
to government.” 

4th. After the foreign merchants have entered the port and anchored, mili- 
tary officers and soldiers arc to be appointed to search and examine, and to 
make secret searches continually. “ Foreign merchants, dwelling in the hong 
merchants’ factories, must not be allowed to presume of their own accord to 
go out and in, lest they should trade and carry on clandestine transactions with 
traitorous natives.” 

5th. Foreign females are interdicted from dwelling in Canton or at the facto- 
ries, and foreigners arc forbidden to sit in shoulder-chariots (sedan chairs). 

6th. The custom-house officers are to be vigilant in preventing the bringing 
of guns and muskets to the foreign factories. 

7th. Commanders going backwards and forwards, between Macao and Can- 
ton, in sampan boats, must have a flag set, and a permit. “ They must not 
come and go when they please.” 

8th. Petitions to the governor must hereafter be delivered to the senior 
hong merchant, to present. “ It is not allowed that foreigners should presume 
to go to the city gate and present it themselves.” If the senior merchant 
refuse to present it or intercepts it, foreigners, one or two only in number, 
may then carry the petition to the city gate. 

These regulations, which subsequently received the imperial sanction,1“ the 
committee say, would plainly reduce our condition here nearly to a level 
with the Dutch at Japan and ** if acted upon to the letter, foreign com- 
merce could not be carried on at Canton. ”§ The Court of Directors, how- 
ever, take a different view of the matter. They observe that “ the regula- 
tions, though termed newy do not materiall^r differ in substance from those 
which have been enacted at former periods they see no strong objections 
to any but the 3d and 4th (the 2d they think a most wholesome provision ”) ; 

* See the order, p.S5, Asiat. Intdl. t Seep. 29, AaiatlntelL 

t Letter, Slat May 1831. Papers, &c. p. 5. S China Consultationa, 20th May 1831. IMd. p. 72. 
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and they are of opinion that a temperate and judicious appeal would have 
effected, and nmy still effect, a modification of the objectionable provisions.* 

The committee, however, in the interval between the promulgation of the 
new regulations and that of the emperor’s approval of them (received at 
Macao on the 8th June), seem to have laboured under the false impression 
that all these acts of the local authorities were unauthorized by the govern- 
ment; and they, in accordance with their policy of showing a front of resis- 
tance against encroachment, on the 20tli May, despatched Mr. IJndsay 
with an address to the governor, deputy governor and hoppo, enumerating 
the acts of outrage, with directions to deliver up the keys of the factory 
to the foo-yuen : they likewise published a notice that unless the acts com- 
plained of were remedied, or .security against their recurrence was obtained, 
the trade would be suspended on the 1st August following. 

Mr. Lindsay found it impossible to forward the address to the foo-yuen, 
and was informed, through the merchants, by the hoppo, that neither he nor 
any other officer of government would receive any petition whatever. Mr. 
Idndsay, however, on the occasion of a visit of the kwang-heept to the fac- 
tory, had an interview with that officer, to whom he presented the petitions 
and the keys; but he declined receiving them, and delivered them to the 
hong merchants, by whom the papers were (afterwards) returned unopened. 
Under these circumstances, the committee published a notice, in Chinese, 
denouncing, in temperate terms, the conduct of the local authorities, espe- 
cially the refusal to receive communications; concluding with a declaration, 
that ‘‘the English hjive no other than a feeling of perfect good-will to the 
Chinese people, l)ut they never can submit to oppression.” This notice, 
w'hich was placarded in conspicuous places in Canton, soon reached the 
knowledge of the foo-yuen, and (according to private information) created 
a considerable sensation. 

If this were the fact, the arrival, a few days after, of the emperor’s con- 
firmation (in no mild terms) of the new regulations, soon. changed the aspect 
of affairs ; and the committee found themselves reduced to the mortifying 
alternative of either hazarding the valuable interests committed to their 
charge, by opposing the imperial wiW; or of retracting their determination 
to suspend the trade : they prudently chose the latter. J 

On the 30th June, the unopened addresses to the governor, foo-yuen, 
and hoppo, and the scaled packet containing the keys of the factories, were 
returned to the committee at Macao, with a letter from the hong merchants, 
stating that upon presenting the documents to the governor, on his return to 
Canton, he had replied verbally that “the landing-place before the Com- 
pany’s factories originally belonged to the territory of the celestial empire ; 
it was merely the hong merchants who erected it, and rented it to the barba- 
rian merchants to dwell there ; on this occasion, the foo-yuen had received 
the great emperor’s orders to take this landing-place, which had been built, 
and destroy it by excavation.” 

• Letter 13th January 1832. Ibid, p. 19. 

t Kwang-hM (the latter word is heep in the Canton dialect) : a military officer of the second or third 
rank. He is the penon who receives petitions at the city gate. 
t See the notice and reasonsi p. 33. 
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Thus remained the affair^ by the last advices from Canton. Various 
edicts had been promulgated^ of minor moment, besides those to which we 
have adverted, and which our readers will find in the late numbers of our 
Journal. Amongst them is the foo-yuen’s answer to a strong remonstrance 
of the British private merchants of Canton, and which breathes a most hos- 
tile spirit,* threatening the “ barbarians ” with immediate expulsion. 

We have been unavoidably led into so long an exposition by a desire to 
put our readers in complete possession of tlie facts of an occurrence, the 
importance of which it is difficult to exaggerate. To those who have come 
to the convenient conclusion that a war with China would be desirable, the 
present position of affairs is a subject of triumph rather than regret. Even 
the select committee (we are sorry to observe) seem to have adopted the doc- 
trine that hostile demonstrations arc the only cure for the inconveniences our 
trade sustains at Canton ; acting on this doctrine, the late commitU'c applied 
to the BengaLGovernment and to the naval commander-in-chief in India, with 
the view of a warlike negociation. The letter to the Bengal Government 
breathes nothing but war; but, fortunately, that Government was too pru- 
dent to listen to such dangerous suggestions. Whatever pros[)€ctivc ad- 
vantages might offer themselves as an incentive to so perilous an experi- 
ment, we trust — nay, we have the express declaration of the noblo Earl at 
the head of the Government,t — that justice, not convenience, will be our 
rule of conduct in dealing with the Chinese government. 

Once more, we assert our conviction, that the present derangement of our 
relations with China may be traced to the selfish and dangerous doctrines 
promulgated by the free-trade partizans, in England and In(lia,J the know- 
ledge of which kindled the embers of jealousy and apprehension, and the 
course pursued by the late coiiimiitee fanned them into a blaze. 

We subjoin, as a fit conclusion of this article, the sentiments of the 
Court of Directors, in I heir letter to the select committee, dated 18th 
January last. 

We were not insensible to the difficulties you would have to encounter on 
assuming the charge of the factory under our orders of the 2Gth May 1880, 
arising on the one hand from the notion, which the suppression of the former 
committee might engender in the minds of the Chinese, of a disposition on 
the part of the committee to yield more implicitly to the will of their govern- 
ment ; and on the other from the opposition you might at first meet with from 
the British private merchants to a more conciliatory line of conduct, such mer- 
chants having so decidedly supported the views of your predecessors. But, 
after making every allowance for the circumstances in which you were placed, 
we cannot approve of the support which you gave to a continued disobedience 
of the laws prohibiting the residence of females at Canton, although repeatedly 
urged to obey them, both by the bong merchants and by the edicts of the 
viceroy. 

The commerce between Great Britain and China is too important to be put 
to hazard without the most urgent andimperious'necessity, and on no account 
upon considerations of a personal nature. It is of essential moment to the 

* See the remonstrance and the reply, pp*^, 31. 

t House of Lords, December 19, 1830. See p. 115. t See last vol. p. 71# Asiat. InteJl, 
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Indian as well as to the home revenues, both as regards the state and the East- 
India Company, as well as to the regular supply to the British public of an 
article of general consumption. 

We sought that trade originally ; the advantages which it has yielded have 
induced us to exert every measure to secure its continuance. Those exertions 
have been attended with success, and though late events have led to the ex- 
pressions of opinions in favour of a more decided and less pacific course of 
polic3% we arc b}^ no means prepared to adopt or to act upon such opinions. 

To attempt to maintain a purely commercial intercourse, such as that with 
China, by force of arms, would, in a pecuniary point of view, be any thing 
rather than a mutter of profit, even if justice and humanity could allow us for 
a moment seriously to contemplate such a step. We cannot in fairness deny 
to China the right which our own nation exercises as she sees fit, cither by 
prohibiting, restraining, or subjecting to certain laws and regulations, its com- 
mercial dealings with other countries. China must be considered free in the 
exercise of her affairs, without being accountable to any other nation; and it 
must be remembered that slic has rejected every effort made by us, as well as 
by almost ever}' other European state, to form a commercial intercourse with 
her upon those principles which govern commercial relations with other coun- 
tries. 

It is a notion too commonly entertained and acted upon by you, and en- 
couraged by foreign merchants residing at Canton, that nothing is to be gained 
from the Chinese by obedience to their laws and edicts, but that much may be 
obtained by intimidation. You may have succeeded for the moment in setting 
the government at defiance, but that government has not only taken the first 
opportunity to assert its dominion, but also, with a view of making you feel 
the consequences of disobedience, it has almost invariably deprived you of 
some advantages which it had cither tacitly or avowedly yielded to friendly 
remonstrances. The proceedings as to Macao in 1809, and those now under 
review, fully bear out this observation. 

We cannot pass over, without remark, the proceedings of the British private 
merchants resident in China. We waive for the present the question as to the 
circumstances under which those parties have become residents in that country; 
but we are forcibly struck with the terms in which they have addressed the 
Chinese authorities, and, we must add, the unwarrantable freedom with which 
they comment upon the laws and regulations of an empire, to which they have 
voluntarily resorted, and that for their own advantage. 

By our last advices from Canton (private and published), which arrived 
after the preceding article was written, we find that our relations witli China 
continue in the same unsatisfactory and precarious state. Tiie reply of the 
acting governor to the remonstrance of the committee is curious. 
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SITTI MAANI. 

The history of the beautiful Assyrian girl, Rittl Maani» forms the most touching episode in the 
narrative of Pietro della Valle. The traveller has left a picture of her in his letters to his friend 
Schlpano, which possesses all the rich colours of iKSCtry and romance. She died, it will be remem- 
beredt in her twenty-third year, of the pestilential fever then raging along the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. 

I SEE, I see thee i;Hding by, 

With drooping lash, and raven curl. 

And mien of gentle dignity, 

Thou sweet Assyrian girl ! 

So vividly thy lover's hand 

Hath painted thy pure hope and glee, 

I never dream of eastern land, 

Without a thought of thee. 

Oh, sweeter tlian the fountain crown’d 
With palm-trees in the desert place. 

The weary pilgrim must have found 
Tile lieauty of thy face. 

For often, in tlie burning day, 

Beneath the blue Arabian sky. 

Thy phantom, on the lonely way. 

Uprose unto his aching eye.* 

And while his young companion vaunted 
The Bagdad maiden in his car. 

No thought his lulled liosom haunted 
Of Bedouin sword or spear. 

How his heart gladdened at the swell 
Of mighty Tigris, river old, 

While the first rays of sunrise fell 
On Bagdad's towers of gold ! 

Many a gorgeous song hast thou, 

City of the caliph's glory. 

Which memory loveth well ; but now 
Slie weepeth o'er Maani's story. 

1 may not follow in her track. 

Among the orient bowers to roam ; 

Alas ! her feet no more came back 
Unto her childhood home. 

A cloud upon her joy was sent— 

(That tale so sad should ne'er be spoken !j— 

And like a rose by tempest rent. 

The stem of life was broken. 

She faded — but her beauty's bloom 
About the traveller's heart did glide ; 

In all his wanderings her tomb 
Was ever by his ude.f 

* In the caravan with which Pietro departed f!rom Aleppo was a young merchant of Bagdad, with 
whom he formed on intimacy, and who entertained him ** as they rode side hy side through the moon- 
light,** with praises of the beauty and excellence of a young* lady of Bagdad. The enthusiasm of the 
merchant was communicated at length to Pietro, aud before he entered Bagdad he was in love with the 
unknown maiden,— who Warn Sitti Maeni. 

t The eSiBctioiiate enthusiasm with which Pietro dcUa Valle canied with him the coffined remains of 
hlsbdoved wife is in the remembrance of the reader. 
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1^0. II.— «TlfE KNCTCr.Or.SDlA of AIa twan i.tw, entitled 

^ ^ ^ COKTINUEO. 

Section X . — Schools and Public hislructiom 
IThe ancients had several kinds of schools; those which were In the honsd 
Itself were cdlled shtih ; those belonging to a whole hiunlet, scang ; those of a 
city, seu ; and those in the capital of the kingdom hco. These establislinicnts 
were, consequently, of very different characters; but it was only royal schools 
that had masters employed to teach music, and to finish the education of the 
scholars. It docs not appear that the schools of cities, towns, and villages 
had masters appointed by the . state for public instruction. In examining, 
liowcver, in the ceremonial of the Chow dynasty, the article relating to the 
officers of the land, it appears that the chief of each district had the superiii- 
teudence of the conduct and education of the people within his jurisdiction. 
Oil the first mouth of one of the four seasons of the jxar, the chief of the 
studies assembled the people, caused them to read the laws, and offered sacri- 
fices : thus it was that the people were instructed in what regards rites and 
ceremonies. The governor of a choiv, or city of the second order, had iho 
charge not only of the government and the observance of the laws, but like- 
wise of learning and of public instruction ; he .examined even his ministers as 
to their actions, their learning, and their capacity for the arts ; and took 
notice of their faults with a view cither to correction or punishment. From 
hence wc learn, that, in those times, the governor of a province was also the 
most learned man in it. It was the same with all the overseers and prefects 
of great and small districts. All this might very well be in former times, for 
the officers appointed to governments were all qualified, by their virtue and 
knowledge, to be the masters and teachers of those who were under them. Their 
ordinances were so many lessons of wisdom, which afforded instruction to the 
people. But since the time of the Thsins and Hans, knowledge and govern- 
ment have no longer followed one and the same course ; but have, taken two 
separate routes. After that period, governors, or guardians of principalities, 
and directors of districts and cities of the. third order were instituted, who 
were charged with the govcrnnient of the people, whilst teachers and preceptors 
M'ere appointed to instruct them and to direct the schools. These two institu- 
tions no longer harmonized with each other. The literati, during the time they 
were at their studies, applied themselves closely to them, and as soon as they 
thought themselves sufficiently learned, they joined tlie number of those who 
sought admission to the magistracy. When once there, they renounced tlieir 
studies, w'hich consisted of poetry, classical literature, ceremonies^ and music, 
in order to devote themselves to accounts and new regulations. The ancients 
had this proverb : ** you should begin by learning, in order to be employed in 
the government, and not wait till you are so employed in order to learn.’* It 
has happened, however, in the sequel, in respect to the jnagistracy, that per- 
sons do not learn till after they get appointments. Since such a state of things 
has taken place, learning and philosophy are merely fishing or hunting nets; the 
schools in the empire are mere* dogs of straw;’ how then can the people expect 
to see the government of the ancient kings restored ? more particularly, since 
the paths to office have become little by-ways, and few can reach it by means 
Asiat^Jonr, N.S.V OL. 7. No. 27. 2 A 
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of letters. The schools hare tims degenerated into mere ornamental nppeniTngcs 
to the state, where peace reigns, and dunces as well as the ordinary inngistrntcs 
regard learning as an instrument which has no connexion with the good or the 
ill-execution of the government, and with the support or decline of the state. 

We shall give a sketch of tlie direction of the schools and of public instruc- 
tion under the different dynasties, and shall add a statement of the honours 
paid and sacrifices offered to the ancient sages, and the early masters and 
teachers. We shall add at the end details of the ceremonies practised by the 
emperors in the schools, and the customs of each school. This section has 
seven books. 

Section XL — OJftces and Magtslratee, 

The author states, that anciently offices were established for business alone, 
and were never given but to those who were competent to their duties ; that 
no distinction was then made, as in later times, between internal and external 
offices, civil and military, c/enrand dUturhed, Under Yaoii and Shun, he 
continues, the same individuals fulfilled these different functions, hut subse- 
quently, those who had the office of governing the people, considered them- 
selves as occupying the highest and most honourahlc station, and began to 
despise such as followed professions, though persons of talent; whilst the 
latter, perceiving the small regard paid to them, bcesime degra^lcd and inca- 
pable of ruling the peo{ile. Nevertheless, it was found necessary to institute 
posts for those who cultivated the arts, such as musicians, astronomers, phy- 
sicians, sacrificers ; these posts were comprehended under the denomination 
of tdi^tew^ or * different states,* Tlicy were not capable of ranking with the 
other dignities, and thence arose the distinction of prn'per and confmed posts. 
Under the imperial family of the Chows, the same officers were in the interior 
of the palace and assisted the emperor. Under the linns, this custom stilt 
Hubsistccl ; but it was abolished towards the middle of the reign of this 
dynasty. TOnly eunuchs and favourites had then permission to enter the palace. 
Thence resulted the distinction of internal and external officers, who subse- 
quently caballed against each other. As to civil and military matters, the 
same man who was minister in time of peace, was a general in war ; those 
who were secretaries became captains. In the sequel, these two conditions 
were completely severed. Then was also cstablislicd the distinction of 
right and left in civil and military affairs. Great confusion appeared, at the 
same time, in the denominations of posts : the officers called She chung^ or 
Ke sze chung, have duties belonging to the palace, yet they never enter it ; 
and the duties of t*hae wdi, and sze ma, are of military origin, whereas those 
who fulfil those offices have purely civil occupations. 

This section consists of twenty-two books. 

Section XII . — Sacrifices in the open Air a7td in Temples, 

Ma twan lin begins by stating that, in sacrificing, it is essential to distinguish 
the spirit and the worship. The spirit of the sacrifice, he continues, is lost, 
although the outward form of worship may be preserved. In the first instance, 
the ceremonies, the execution of which is confided to a sacrificer, were fixed by 
regulations ; then the performance of these ceremonies was attached to the 
different posts and offices of state, and those who filled them were required 
to be present, even the. princes and kings. Whence it has been easy to pre- 
serve the tradition of these ceremonies, and to transmit them to posterity, 
notwithstanding the change of the dynasties which have successively occupied 
the throne. But the spirit of the sacrifices^ being nothing more than the 
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reason led to their institution, a great philoso^er, an enlightened master, 
can alone explain it. On the fall of the Chow dynasty, its ceremonies 
began to fail, so that the worship itself was lost. What has been preserved 
since the Thsins and the Hans, either by tradition or in books, has reference 
only to the ceremonies, the pciformance of which belonged to posts and 
cilices. With respect to the grand sacrifices of the empire, the ceremonies 
themselves have been lost. Under the Hans, the scholar Ch’hing k’hang 
ch’hing, after a profound investigation of the subject of ceremonies, composed 
a commentary upon it, which is of great service in supplying the deficiencies 
of the works which treat of ceremonies; but as his commentary is founded 
upon the doctrine which prevailed in his time, and upon the customs of the 
Thsins and Hans, he is often mistaken in his explanations of the classical 
books and the usages of the first three dynasties. 

In ancient times, the sacrifices called kemu and ming tang were offered to 
heaven in the open air. The Thsins and the Hans first began to have chapels 
■dedicated to the Jive emperors and to ih^Ot'cat One ; they practised towards 
these deities the rites of the keaou and the wing tang. This new doctrine 
originated with the fang-szcy or enchanters ; yet Ch’hing k’hang ch’hirig has 
admitted it into his commentary, and thus gives credit to the lies of impostors 
in order to explain the rit-es: he has consequently been misled. For of ail rites, 
the first, doubtless, is sacrifice, and of all sacrifices, the most important is 
thqt to heaven ; but, since in respect to the name and meaning of the term 
heaven he has followed opinions so extraordinary,* what faith can be put in his 
commentary? Nevertheless, all succeeding dynasties have followed his 
opinions, which they have blended only with those of Wang siSh. With regard 
to the sacrifices called fe, offered every five years by the emperors to their an- 
cestors, and that called heu, offered to ancestors every three years, as well as 
that which is offered before the tablet of the founder of the family, there is 
nothing clear in the Book of Rites, and comincntators are likewise as opposed 
to cacli other and as contradictory, as in respect to the sacrifice to heaven. 
In the last century, Dr. Yang, having in his hands the writings of another 
learned person,coniposcd a work on rites observed during sacrifices, which may be 
regarded as a perfect performance which may serve as a fixed rule for all ages; 
but since it is adapted only to the text of the Book of Rites, and has no refe- 
rence to the commentators Ch’hing and Wang, he has taken no {xiitis to supply 
the dcficicnccs of the text he explains; the consequence is, that his work is by 
no means complete. Thoo khe, in his Thung teen^ was the first to make a 
good compilation of all these researches, and availed himself of the labours of 
Vang and the two other commentators, for the purpose of supplying their 
defects. Although his.w'ork is remarkably clear, it is nevertheless not compa- 
rable in respect to accuracy and purity of its sources of information to the 
work of Yang. For my own part, I shall commence by detailing the sentiments 
of these two authors, and shall afterwards treat of all that concerns ceremo- 
nies and sacrifices under the different dynasties, as well as what is stated in 
the two books on ceremonies prefiarcd under the Thangs, in the years khac 
^uen (from A.D. 713 to 741), and under the Sungs, during the 3'carsr/iing ho 
(A.D. 1111 to 1117*) This will be the subject of my twelfth section on sacri- 
fices, which will include an account of all the sacrifices, ancient and modern, 
offered to the gods and household divinities. I shall treat, in the first place, 
of the sacrifice keaou^ then of the ming tang, of that termed bow fhoo (quecn- 
carth), yu (or for rain), tvoo te (the five emperors), those offered to the snn, 
the moon, the stars and planets, to cold and heat, to the six venerable 
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objects,* and to the four regions of the world ; of the sacrifices offered to the 
spirits which preside over fields, seed-times, mountains, and rivers; of 
that called fung than offered to the earth, &c. In the last place, I shall treat 
of prayers, exorcisms, and superstitious sacrifices. The whole will be com- 
prised in twentyrthree books, 

Section — 0/ the Temjylet of Anceitortf 

In this section we shall examine what relates to the sacrifices, ancient and 
modern, offered to the manes of men. We shall begin with the ancestors of 
the families which have reigned and shall then treat of perpetual sacrifices, 
next of the sacrifices heU and /c, next of those offered to subjects who have 
deserved well of the state, to emperors and great men of preceding dynasties ; 
we shall afterwards speak of the temples of the ancestors of the princes and 
great vassals, and shall conclude with those of the officers and people. The 
whole in fifteen books. 

Section XIV, — Imperial Ceremonies. 

In the ancient classical books we find that there were two species of thesq 
ceremonies, denominated le and c, each of which comprehended three hundred 
different rites, but we arc no longer acquainted with the particulars of them. 
They may, however, be reduced to five classes ; namely, the ceremonies for 
fortunate events, for unfortunate events, those which relate to the army, to 
the reception of strangers,^and to festival days. The grand ones may bq 
reduced to six : the assumption of the virile cap, marriage, mourning, sacri- 
fices, village-ceremonies, and those of mutual visiting. These are all the points 
to which the ceremonies of the ancient kings related ; they have undergone 
great alterations since the Thsins and the Mans. Some of them have been 
iMitircly abolished and now ones instituted, which although origipating in ancient 
times have been changed in practice, such as those pf the virile cup, marriage, 
&c. The latter having always existed, we may dispense wjth discussing them. 
We shall, therefore, only speak of those which have been changed, or partly 
followed. These arc the imperial sacrifices, the rites observed in schools, in 
the examinations and promotions of literati, down to the court ceremonials 
relative to the visits paid to the provinces by the emperor, the hunting parties, 
the carrying of tlio crown, the imperial habits, the tablets with which the 
great cover their body during audiences, the seals, flags, cars, the imperial 
suite, and ceremonies observed in great calamities of the empire. The first 
three form separate articles, and wc comprehend under the title of ceremonies 
of the imperial court all the others, which constitute the ceremonial of thp 
gmpirc. 

This section occupies twenty-two books. 

Section XV. — On Music. 

Tradition says ; the knowledge of sounds and tones is closely connected 
with the science of government, and he who understands music is fit to govern/’ 
In truth, good and bad music (or harmony) have a certain relation to the order 
and disorder which reign in a state. The first three dynasties reigned during 
n long series of years ; they did much good to the people, and the people 
Expressed their satisfaction by piusic. The pringpal dynasties which succeeded 
them were those of Han, Thang, and Sung. The best times of the Hans 
were the age of Wan te and King te (B.C. 179 to 141); yet it was not till after 
these reigns and under that of Heaou Woo te that king Hecn of Ho keen pre- 
* The six veiicrablcs ate the four seasons, cold, Kcat, celestial bodies, water, and dryness. 
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scnted to tills monarch an elegant piece of tnusit, for which the emperor 
appointed a particular director, called the oflicer of the great music. This 
music was performed only on extraordinary occasions ; and that usually cxe* 
cuted,even in thegrand sacrifice of heaven, was another. Under the reign of the 
emperor Ngae te (at the period of the birth of Christ), the use of really good 
music was abolished, and that of elegant music was introduced : soon after, 
Wang inang usurped the throne. The best times of the dynasty of the Thangs 
were doubtless the years chin kwan (A.D. Oi?? to (>49), and khae yuen (713 to 
741), although the music then in vogue was that of comedians. The tribunal 
of the grand ordinary promoted tlie study of this alone, and none but those who 
could not learn the vulgar music applied themselves to the fine sort. It may 
be easily conceived from tliis what it was which was then termed music. Under 
the dynasty of the Sungs, the years theen shing and king yew (1023 to 103/) 
were the most brilliant ; yet we find that it was at this very period that Iloo 
yuen, Le chaou, Yuen ye, Fan chin, and their disciples, complained that the 
musical time was not harmonious, that the airs and notes were not pure; 
though they were unable to succeed in reforming these defects. At length, in 
the years chingho (1111 to 1117 )) began the introduction of the music culled 
ia ch'hmg^ and this w'as concluded to be the fine music of the ancients ; hut 
scarcely had this work been completed, when a moiety of the possessions of 
the Sungs was wrested from them by the Ju chins. 

7'he cause of these misfortunes, according to the sayings of the ancients, 
would appear to be that the ancients examined the government in music ; \vhcM*c- 
as in subsequent ages, whilst the greatest exertions were making to establish a 
good government, there was no time to think about music. No attention was 
paid to this subject until, peace being established, and laws well digested, the 
chief ministers had not more serious occupations, and teachers and counsellors 
wanted employment; they then proposed to set about it; but scarcely was 
the work accoinplisbed, wiieii the goverameut was sinking into feebleness ami 
the monarchy verging on ruin. 

History relates, that when the emperor of the Siiys, during the 3 'ears k/u/e 
hivang (581 to COO), regulated the music, the opinion of Ho suy was followed, 
and that of Wan j>aou ch’hang rejected. The latter, on hearing the new 
music for the first time, exclaimed, w'ith tears in his eyes, that the air and 
notes were effeminate, destitute of harmony, and despicable; and he pre- 
dicted the speedy fall of the empire. But is it to be said, that if the opinion of 
Wan paou ch’hang had been adopted, the dynasty of Suy would have been pre- 
served? Undoubtedly not; but wc may admit that although Wan paou 
ch’haiig was not able to compose a piece of music which could have preserved 
the Siiys from ruin, he might nevertheless have had penetration enough to 
conjecture, from the music they adopted, their approaching fall. In thi« 
respect, he cannot be denied a superior and miraculous intelligence, which far 
surpassed that of other men. For my own part, I consider that the good 
order or fall of a state proceeds certainly not from music, but that in order to 
judge well of music, we must resemble tlic S'zc khwangs, the Chow kews, the 
Wan paou ch’hangs, the Wang lings, and their like, and that the wonderful 
tact they possessed was innate and is incapable of being transmitted to others. 
Thus our modern sages, who would dissert by all means on music, investigate 
the time or measure of instruments, distinguish by clear and obscure notes 
well-arranged music from that which is like the cries of children; who, if they 
discover some old instrument, corroded with rust, mutilated, or broken, 
would deduce from it proofs of what they assert, — 1 compare them to blind 
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and Ignorant persons, and I dare avow that I cannot place any faith in their 
reasoning. My researches respecting music will begin with an account of the 
form of music under the different dynasties; I shall then speak of the six mea- 
sures, and shall conclude with what belongs to the eight tones. I shall dis- 
tinguish in each of these particulars the mode yay or of the great (i. e, Chinese), 
the /lOo, or foreign mode, and the or vulgar mode. In order completely 
to exhaust all that relates to music and musical instruments, I shall treat of 
suspended instruments, of melodious songs, of dances, and of scattered music, 
and shall conclude with explaining the causes which have sometimes interdicted 
music. This section consists of fifteen books. 

Section XVI . — On the Army and Military Affairs, 

In the book which treats of officers under the Chew dynasty, it is said that 
five men make a woo ; five or twenty-five men, a hang ; four hnng^ a 
tsoo: five isoo^ a /in, or troop (of 500 men); five Hu made* a szee (or regiment); 
and Hyeszce a kiun^ or division of 1^,500 men. It is also stated there, that 
the lands of the first class, a family was considered to consist of seven per- 
sons, three of whom were subject to offices or employments ; that in the lands 
of the second or middle class, each family was considered to consist of six 
persons, and out of two families five men were taken ; lastly, that in the lands 
of the lowest class, the families were taken at only five men, of whom two 
were taken for service. The aforegoing were the regulations, for the levy of 
men for exercises and reviews. It appears from the Szee ma or laws of 
the duties of cavalry, that a square le made a hing^ or well ; that four tsing 
made an c, or hamlet ; four e constituted a khew^ or hill, and four khew made 
a tien^ which consequently contained sixty-four tsingy or square h, A teen 
should furnish four war-horses, a war-chariot, twelve oxen, three cuirassiers, 
and seventy-two soldiers. This was the rule observed in case of war. 

The difference between these two calculations is founded on the following 
reason : in exercises and reviews there cannot be too many men (for the pur- 
pose of instruction) ; wherefore all were summoned who ate of the fruits of 
the earth, and were in a condition to bear arms. The old and infirm alone 
were cxcm])ted ; the intention being by this means to exercise all families in 
the management of arms, and to qualify each individual to act as a soldier, 
lienee, the smallest states had as many as 10,000 armed men, whom they 
could assemble as soon as the order was issued. But since the levy and march 
of an army should be prompt and easy, only seventy-five men were drawn 
from a hen, consisting of 512 families, which was only one man in six (or 
seven) families. 

If all the teen were put upon the footing of lands of the second class, in 
which two families were bound to furnish five men, a itvn, according to this 
computation, would have produced 1,280 men qualified to bear arms; but it 
furnished only seventyrfive ; consequently it required sixteen (rather seventeen) 
complete levies before every individual was included. The more men tliere 
were for exercises and reviews, the more drilled soldiers were there, and the 
fewer men were levied for war the less burthensome were the levies to the 
people. Such was the method pursued by the ancients in order to have always 
disciplined troops at tlicir disposal. 

In the lapse of time, it became otherwise. The literati formed a separate 
class, labourers another, artizans and merchanta were ranged in two lower 
classes. The people, being thus divided into four classes, knew no longer any 
dung about cuirasses and arms , but of the soldiers was formed a sort of 
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fifth class, in addition to the others. The consequence was a diminution of 
the number of the military, and a still greater of soldiers skilled in the use of 
arms. Thus, when a war broke out, the whole of the troops were marched 
off, and exposed to slaughter without their being allowed any intermission. 
a'!.’ : :.\ce3sof cruelty was often carried so far, that persons were sent off to 
war who had never been exercised. This may well be termed desertion of 
subjects. 

The emperors of the Thang dynasty began the practice of employing only 
enrolled soldiers ; the people and the military then formed two classes entirely 
distinct. The pretext for this innovation was, that it was much better to 
have troops bred up to service and disciplined all their lives, that they might 
be ready at the first occasion. J[t may be asserted, however, that in later 
times, the more the number of soldiers has augmented, the more have the 
unhappy consequences of these permanent armies been felt. The troops 
which composed them were either proud and refractory, or feeble and ill-disci- 
plined, whence it has happened that not only has tlie strength of the states 
been deteriorated, but even their duration often curtailed. 

I shall treat, in this section, therefore, of the military ordinances under the 
diflerent dynasties ; I shall then speak of the prince’s guard, of the troops of 
the provinces, and particular kingdoms. Next I shall expatiate upon the 
exercises, war-chariots, naval forces, and the direction of the cavalry, and 
.shall conclude with a description of the diflerent arms. The whole in thirteen 
books. 

Section XVII . — On Penalties and Punislments* 

Ch’hing been, who flourished under the Hans, recommended strongly that 
in passing judgments we should lean to the side of lenity, and that whatever 
dycct we may have in view, no persons shoidd ever be condemned to severe 
pimislimcnts. This sentiment of Cb'liing been was provoked by the exccsHivc 
severity of the laws of the preceding dynasty of the Thsins, which had been 
considerably mollified by the founder of the Ilan family, but were almost 
revived under the reigns of the emperors Woo te and Scuen te, by the minis- 
ters Chang and Chao, who carried chastisement to its extreme verge, and 
found a pleasure in sentencing to death, 

I have always observed with pain that punishments, such 'as slitting the 
nose, cutting oft* the cars, mutilating and marking the face, which ai)pcar 
rather the result of the tyranny of a Ch’he yew, should nevertheless have 
lieen employed in the reigns of Yaou and Shun. The arrest of the persons of 
all the relations of a criminal, and involving them in the penalty of death, has 
likewise appeared to me a piece of cruelty worthy of the Thsins, and wliicJi 
ought not to have been practised under the Ilans and Weis. I have been sur- 
prised to find that wise and virtuous princes were incapable of restraining them- 
selves from following these unjust and tyrannical laws ; and 1 am wholly of the 
opinion of Ch’hing been. The emperor Wan te of the Ilans abolished the penalty 
of mutilation, and substituted that of the whip and of being shaven. The 
latter was too slight to act as a corrective of ofienders ; but the whip often pro- 
duced the death of the criminal, which was too severe. In consequence, this 
punishment was also suppressed. Subsequently, the penalty was restricted to 
mere shaving. Persons convicted of an offence less than capital, were shaved 
and chained to labour at the public works : higher offences were punished with 
death. Cruel and severe judges, however, failed not to incline towards the 
heavier penalties ; so that, under this dynasty (the Han), the number of per- 
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sons condemned to death became very considerable. Under the succepdin* 
dynuMtieii of Tsin and Wei, it was wished to oiwiatc this abuse; but instead of 
adopting the punislm)ent of the whip, diminishing the number of strokes, in order 
to prevent its producing death, the penalty of mutilation was revived, with a 
view of saving life. But the desired object could not be attained, and the prac- 
tice of shaving and condemning to forced labour was again resorted to, as the 
only mode of punishment which could effect it. Judges never wanted pretexts 
for condemning to this penalty those whom they wished should avoid capital 
punishment. Instances were then seen of persons, who, after dangerously 
wounding or mutilating their enemies, got quit by the loss of their hair; and others 
who did not deserve death, condemned to that penalty by iniquitous Judges. 
They went so far as to put to death the whole family of a criminal : a greater 
inequality in the administration of justice was never known. The dynasties of 
Swiiy andThnng, at length, instituted the Jive punishments, namely, the whip, 
the bamboo, banishment, exile, and death. These live penalties were a return- 
ing to the five species of punishment in force under the ancient emperor Shun ; 
but a holy king would not have been willing to employ them. As to those 
who desired to get themselves a name for clemency, and who displayed 
towards criminals an indulgence prejudicial to the general good, — so fur as not 
to snfler murderers to die, and not to chastise those who had wounded others, 
— the result of such a system w'as that innocent persons, who were the victims 
of anger or hatred, could not get justice done them. On the other hand, those 
who trifle with law, and seek to enrich themselves without fear, follow not the 
example of the ancients, who applied themselves to the improvement of penal 
laws, and to extend good doctrines. 

The object of the scventeenih section is, therefore, the investigation of 
pains and penalties. I shall begin with corporal punishments, then pass 
to those of exile and banishment, then treat of the mode of prosecution, and 
of the redemption of penalties, and shall conclude with pardons and amnesties. 
This section will contain twelve books. 

Si.cTiON XVIII . — On the Classical Boolcs and JJlcralure in general. 

The burning of the books ordained by the emperor She hwang te, of the 
Thsin dynasty, who preserved only works on medicine, divination, and agri- 
culture, has excited the lasting regret of the friends of letters. In examining 
the matter, however, by means of the books W'C still have, we are in posses- 
sion of the Book of Changes (the Ariwg), and the Ch'hu thsew, complete. 
In the She king, or Book of Vdrses, six sections are wanting: it is said that 
they contained songs which were sung with the accompaniment of instruments 
called xtiwg, and that these songs were originally airs without words. If this 
be correct, we have in fact lost none of the Book of Verses, The rites never 
formed a particular book; we know them only by tradition, and they were 
collected into one by the literati of the dynasty of Ilan. With respect to the 
Bcventecn chapters of the K le and the six teen or rules, they ap|;ffcarcd last of 
all, and the only book lost is that containing the oflice of winter ; but what 
remains of the seventeen chapters is such a mixture of good and bad, that the 
loss of this single book cannot be regarded as making an important chasm iix 
the classical books. The only real loss is that of the forty-six chapters of the 
Shoo king, relating to the history of Shun and of the dynasties of Hea, Shang, 
and Chew. Thus of all the works which were burnt by the orders of the 
Thsins, it may be affirmed that these forty-six chapters constitute the only 
important loss. As to the books of medicine, divination, and agriculture. 
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which were excepted from the general proscription, it is remarkable that not a 
single one of them has been preserved till the present period. It is thus evi- 
dent, that the works of wise and holy men are destined to exist for ever, \v|}ilst 
those books wliich treat of matters of inferior interest and of superstition 
perish, in spite of the care taken to preserve theni. The loss of the one and 
the preservation of tlie others, depend not, therefore, upon tlic love or the 
hatred of kings, whose reign is but limited. 

The historians of the Hans, the Swuys, the Tliangs, and the Sungs have 
written the history of the civilization and literature of their ages ; but on 
comparing the history of the times of the Hans with that of the S\vu\s, we 
find that six or seven out of the ten parts of the I)ooks of the former had been 
already lost under the latter. It appears to have been the same with respect t(j 
the books mentioned in the history of the Swnys and 'J'hangs. These losses 
cannot certainly be attributed to a disaster like the burning under thcThsius; 
ought we not rather, wdth Cli’hang le kung, to seek the cause of the ruin and 
extinction of these books in the fact that every work w hich is easily made docs 
not travel far. Few l>ooks, in fact, are transmitted to posterity ; there arc 
fewer persons who know how to preserve them, and still fewer who are w illing 
to study them. Under the Sungs, in the years hwnn^ yew (from lO-ll) to 
lO.W), the emperor commanded the famous scholar Wang yaou chin, to tiraw' 
up a catalogue of all the good works extant, and to mark the titles of those 
which existed in the Imperial Library. It was then found that there was 
already wanting a great number of works relating to history and to the expla- 
nation of the ancient classical books. Of many of these works we know 
nothing more than the name. In these latter times, Dr, Chaou tlh chaoii, siir* 
named Kung woo, has published a history of literature, and the learned Cli'hiu 
che ch’hay, surnamed Chin sun, has published another bibliography, under the 
title of ** Explanation and I’itlcs of Books.” These two authors have made 
observations chiefly on works which they bad in their own private libraries. 
For niy part, I shall commence by giving the titles of all the books mentioned 
in the history of the four dynasties referred to above. With respect to those 
which have been preserved to the present time, I shall give extracts from tin* 
opinions passed on them by dittcreni bibliographers. Besides this, I have col- 
lected from historians and other authors whatever can possess any interest 
upon the subject, cither in ascertaining the name and date of the author, or in 
affording the means of judging of the authenticity or the incorrectness of the 
copies which have been handed down to us ; or in discovering the nature, the 
excellence, or mediocrity of the works ; so that the reader may be like a man 
who, entering a rich palace, is desirous of seeing and thoroughly knowing all 
its valuables; and if he find some of the books mentioned, be may immediately 
be aware of the contents, without the trouble of reading them from beginning 
to end ; or if he have them not in his possession, he may at least, from what I 
state, know in the aggregate what such a work is which may be referred to, 
which is always a part of learning. Thus, my researches respecting books 
will contain seventeen chapters on the king^ or classical books ; eigiucen on 
historical works; twenty-two on the philosophers; and twenty on literary 
collections : in all seventy-seven chapters. ' 

Section XIX . — Genealogical Ilisiory of the Emperors. 

The great historiographer, Szee ma theen, says that philosophers attend, in 
history, only to the foundations of things, and that romancers amuse them- 
selves with words : neither applying themselves to investigate the beginning and 
AsiatJour. N.S.Vol. 7. No. 27. 2 li 
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the end of history. By these expressions, the great historiographer blames the 
literati of his own time who busied themselves a great deal with futile reason- 
ings, and neglected to investigate the series of the different dynasties. This 
author, accordingly, established the succession of the first three imperial fami- 
lies, and gave their complete genealogy, beginning with Hwang te. But as the 
history of the five emperors (who succeeded Hwang te) falls in a very remote 
period, and as Szee ma thsiicn was determined to give a continuous history of 
their succession, many contradictions occur in his genealogical tables, which 
have brought upon him the criticism of the celebrated Geii Yang, who cen- 
sures him for being unwilling to be ignorant of anything, and for suffering him- 
self to be carried away by a mania of research too far extended. Yet the suc- 
cession and genealogy of the first three races, and of those which succeeded 
them, down to our time, are clearly contained in history. Beginners know the 
whole succession, which they are taught so well, that they can reckon it on 
their lingers. As to the duration of each reign, the separation and removal of 
the different branches of the same family, our most skilful literati, for the most 
, part, know not what to answer, if unexpected questions are put to them on these 
points. The reason is, that we have no books on succession in general. I have, 
therefore, endeavoured, in this section, by following the plan left us by Wang 
po thang, and which is likewise adopted in the abridgment of the History of 
the Five Families, to remedy this defect. I begin by giving the names of the 
families of the emperors and kings, and the places from whence' they deduced 
their origin ; I then state the length of their reigns, the changes in the honorific 
titles of the years of each reign, which comprehends the beginning and the end 
of each dynasty. Then I proceed to the genealogy of the empresses, queens, 
princes, and princesses, sons and daughters of the emperor, and their fami- 
lies. I then add the august ceremonies, the creations and coronations which 
have occurred under the different dynasties. Such are the contents of my nine- 
teenth section, which is comprised in ten books. 

Section XX . — Institution and Creation of Feudal Principalities. 

The origin of the institution of hefs is not known. The meeting held by the 
Emperor Yaou, on the Thoo shan mountain, has been considered to have 
been convened by the chief of all the principalities. At the period when 
Ch’hing thang (founder of the Shang dynasty) was placed by fate upon the 
throne, there were computed to be 3,000 individual principalities. The Chow 
dynasty distinguished five species of fiefs, forming, in the whole, 1,773 princi- 
palities ; but in the period described in the chronicles called CFhun thew (about 
the sixth century before Christ), history discovers to us no more than 1 05, 
and even in that number were comprised the barbarians, who bordered on 
China on all sides. From this we find that in proportion as we go back into 
antiquity, the number of feudal principalities becomes greater, and that it 
diminishes ns we approach the present time. It is natural to suppose that the 
more numerous the states were, the more restricted was their rule, and that 
the fewer they were, the greater was their extent. Nevertheless, in examining 
history we find that it was not so. Let us take, for example, those of the Yns 
and the Chows. History relates, that from Sid, the first ancestor of the 
family of Yn, down to Ch’hiiig thang, who became monarch of all China, the 
residence was changed eight times. From Shang, the princes of this family 
transported themselves to Te shth ; from whence they returned soon after to 
Shang, and from Shang they subsequently went to Po. There were likewise 
many changes of residence in the state of the Chows, from Khe, the founder 
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of that family, to Waii-wang, whose son became master of all China. The 
Chows dwelt first at Thay, then at Pin, then at Khc, and lastly at Fung. Ihe 
kingdom of Shnng, however, was no more than seventy le in extent, and that 
of Chow did not exceed a hundred ; but it appears, from the distances at which 
the different places where they fixed their abode, at various periods, are far 
from each other, that their states were of much greater extent than seventy 
or one hundred le. We find also that Thai pih founded the kingdom ol Oo, 
that Yu yih established that of Thsoo, that Khe tszee formed the kingdom ol 
Chao seen (in Corea). These three princes, in the outset, sought rather to 
exile themselves from their country, by retiring to the deserted territory at the 
extremities of the empire, than to form states, which became so only under 
their descendants, who transmitted them to their posterity. 

I am therefore inclined to think, that although, in ancient times, some 
princes received from the emperor a certain portion of territory, it was en- 
trusted to them only because, by reason of their justice and virtue, they were 
capable of directing the people and of ameliorating their moral condition : in 
this manner it was that they attracted subjects, who remained to their des- 
cendants, fixed in the same territory. If an}' great calamity happened, these 
princes were obliged to change their residence; but their people, being attached 
to them from affection, could not bear to leave them ; whence it fell out, that 
as soon as they had fixed their abode in any spot, it became inhabited and 
cnltfVated. The fact is, that anciently the emperors and kings never looked 
upon the empire as their property, any more than the vassal princes regarded 
their fiefs as a patrimony. The emperors and the inferiors had the same end 
in view, namely, justice and impartiality. In succeeding ages, this was no 
longer the case ; it was necessary to divide the country and fix the limits of the 
states, and they went so far as to dispute with each other about the possession 
of towns and fields, each desiring to have his portion separate. When the 
Thsins had extinguished the six kingdoms, they became masters of the whole 
empire, which they distributed into principalities {kiun) and cities {hiicn). Then 
the emperor considered each foot of ground and each individual as his pro- 
perty ; but scarcely had he transmitted the empire, at his death, to his son, 
when JjCw and lieang, with all the brave men of the time, set about parti- 
tioning the succession, and made it into several kingdoms, l^ew, who was 
the founder of the ilan dynasty, after defeating IleUiig, having become, by the 
death of the latter, the strongest, destroyed all the other kings and princes, as 
well those who had attained the rank by their own exploits as those who had 
been created by Ileang. Me then partitioned certain territories in order to 
establish the princij)alities of Man, Pliang, Ying, Loo, Ch*haiig, and Oo. 
From that period, it was requisite, in order to obtain fiefs, to have rendered, 
eminent services to the state; but some years after, nine of the newly created 
princes having revolted, most of them were put to death, and the greater part 
of the fiefs given to the members of the imperial family were abolished. All 
the principalities were then made into kingdoms, in favour of the princes 
nearest related to the throne, and those states which were thought too large, 
such as those of Oo, Thse, Thsoo, and Hwai nan, were curtailed and distri- 
buted amongst several. From that period, no king was created who was not 
of the iinperiul family of the Hans. . Under the following reign, Kea-nc and 
Chaou thsoo, with their partisans, began to give umbrage by their great power. 
They alleged that, agreeably to arrangements formerly made, the near relations 
of the emperor ought not to have territorial possessions, whilst the most re- 
mote were in a condition to press the emperor, and that this state, of things 
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coiilil not fail to cnilangcr the succession to the throne. A part of the fiefs 
were then divuled, and others were curtailed. Against those who shewed a 
disposition to resist hy force, war was made, and their estates were taken 
from them and given to others : thus were formed seventeen different king- 
doms. 

It was therefore under the flans that the practise began of creating fiefs in 
favour of those who had rendered services to the founder of the dynasty, and 
those which had i)ecn established by chiefs who hud been his rivals were anni- 
hilated. Subsecpicntly, all the chiefs of families other than the reigning 
himily were destroyed, and their estates were given to those of the imperial 
family. In the sc({uel, the most remote princes were destroyed, and then 
fiefs were granted only to the sons and grandsons of the emperors; for in 
proportion as the government became more strict, suspicions and precautions 
augmented. 

When Ch’hing thang submitted to the empire, the Shangs had only eleven 
wars to make, and the Chows extinguished only fifty kingdoms : the other 
firinccs preserved the states which they had inherited from their ancestors 
under the preceding dynasties ; for at this time, the policy of dividing the 
spoils of the empire amongst pnrti/ans was not yet known. Although the 
founder of the dynasty of the Chows had created a great number of fiefs in 
favour of princes of his blood, the posterity of the two founders. Wan wang 
and Woo wang, retained their states during the whole time the reigning fjfmily 
subsisted ; and we do not find that, after the reigns of Ch'hiiig wang and 
Khnng wang, there was any thought of destroying the posterity of the two 
founders, in order to substitute that of these two other kings, *tlieir succes- 
sors. 

This has always induced me to maintain that, to establish fiefs and principa- 
lities required a just and generous heart, that regarded the empire as a com- 
mon good. With such a heart, wise and able princes would be selected, and 
the proportion of territory allotted those princes, be it great or small, w'cnld 
serve to support all, and to give the empire a prolonged duration. But since 
the creation of fiefs has resulted from private interjests alone, envy in respect 
to the more remote, and fear with regard to the nearer relatives,of the imperial 
family, have engendered a niultitude of suspicions, whicli have often pre- 
vented the princes from enjoying their fiefs during a single reign. After the 
emperors King to and Woo tc (of the llaiis), the vassal princes were first 
interdicted from ruling over their people and appointing their own officers. 
They consequently became mere titulary princes, and merely received the 
revenues of their states: they were unable to interfere in the administration 
of the territory or of the troops. Thus, the Hans, though they had been 
witnesses of the destruction of the Tlisins, thought it expedient, in order to 
avoid a similar fate, to revive the creation of fiefs. But when a monarch has 
no other principal of action than a love of glory, without at bottom the justice 
which animated Yaoii, Shun, and the princes of the first three dynasties, it 
is in vain he strives to imitate them. The feudatory princes created by such 
a principle, would themselves be continually imitating the conduct of the 
princes who, towards the close of the Chow dynasty, were constantly at 
war to aggrandize themselves at the expense of their neighbours : so that 
their rule did not last long. 

Politicians have ascribed the fall of the Han dynasty to the failure of sup- 
port from the feudatories of the imperial blood, which should have served as 
walls and ramparts to it; instead of which, especially towards the close, it 
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found itself absolutely alone. Nevertheless, in looking attentively into his- 
tory, 1 have found much on both sides this view of the question ; for I observe 
that Wan te, of the Wei dynasty, through fear and jealousy of his near rela- 
tions, very far from giving them states, kept them in prison, and thereby left 
liis successors so weak, that Szee ma, father and son, robbed them of the 
crown without the slightest dilRculty. On the other hand, the latter having 
founded the dynasty of Tsin, created a vast number of principalities which 
they gave to their relations ; and thus the imperial house having become very 
numerous and powerful, each person possessing the whole civil and military 
authority in his state, it may undoubtedly be asserted that they adopted the 
very reverse of the policy of the Weis whom they had overthrown, yet it was 
precisely from this cause that all the misfortunes of the Tsin dynasty origi- 
nated \ for the eight kings of the imperial family, having revolted against 
them, and drawn into China the five barbarous nations of the north, were the 
cause of the changes which they occasioned there. Moreover, the princes, 
who were the issue of the emperors of the Sung and Tlisc dynasties, although 
yet in their infancy, were at the head of the government of the border pro- 
vinces ; but they possessed nothing but the name, the administration being 
really in tbe hands of magistrates selected by the emperor. No sooner, how- 
ever, did a new emperor mount the throne, than he put to death all these feu- 
datory princes, the sons of his predecessor, in order to substitute in their place 
his own sons. Nevertheless, the duration of these two dynasties was very 
short. Tlic emperor Woo tc, founder of the Lcang dynasty, had a long reign 
and a nnincrons family: intimidated by the example /)f the two preceding 
families, he gave large states to all his children and grandchildren, with a very 
extensive authority. These princes were of the age of manhood, and pos- 
sessed warlike talents : it may, therefore, be assumed that this emperor had 
profited by the error of his predecessors ; yet these princes abandoned their 
sovereign and father in the revolution of How king, who secured the person of 
this prince, and was the occasion of his death. From the whole tenour of history, 
we therefore find, on the one hand, that the dynasties of Wef, Thsc, and Sung 
wrought ihcir own ruin by their jealousy and want of aflTcction towards their 
near relations ; and on the other, that the princes of the blood, although 
possessors of considerable states and highly hononred by the emperors, were 
unable to [)rcvent the fall of the dynasties of Tsin and Lcang. The result 
has been that, since that period, the advantage or disadvantage of fiefs has no 
longer been a matter much discussed, although all the arguments on this siib- 
joet arc not to he treated with absolute contempt ; for we find in the writings 
of Wang kwan, J^e szec, Lfih szee hang. Lew Isnngyucn, and others, opinions 
on both sides the question. 

Ft)r my own part, what I here give is, in the first place, a sketch of the 
difterent fiefs which have existed since the three Hwangs (Fii he, Slfin miing, 
and Hwang te) down to the period immediately antecedent to the ClChun 
thsew: sneh as the principalities of Kung kung, Fang fung, Pe, Yung, Pan 
kwai, and others, respecting winch I have collected and abridged whatever is 
to be found in the historians. The history of the twelve kingdoms having been 
described by the great historiographer, in his She kca^ I have recorded merely 
the succession of the princes and the periods of their reigns. With respect ' 
to the petty kingdoms, like those of Chu, I<cu, Hew, Thang, &c,, the 
events of which arc mentioned in the Ch^hnn thsciu and elsewhere, 1 have 
sidhcrcil to the method adopted by the great historiographer, and have related 
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the principal facta. My authorities for all the princes, lords, relations by the 
female side, and other persons of note, under the western Hans, are the two 
historians Ma and Pan. Not having similar guides for the eastern Hans, 1 
have extracted from different authors whatever relates to the coniinenceiuent 
of the principalities of that period, as well as to the succession and durauon 
of the reigns of the princes. As it was subsequent to the Thang dynasty 
that the mere dignity of duke {lee how) ceased to be hereditary, and as it 
was since the Sungs that that of king of the iin|)cnal blood {thsin wang) also 
ceased to be so, I shall, under these two dynasties, confine myself to 
recording the names and surnames of those persons who were elevated to 
these dignities. Such is the plan of lay twentieth section, comprehending 
eighteen books* 

[To be concluded next month. ^ 


PRESS OP INDIA. 

The following statement, exhibiting the number of periodical publications 
at the several presidencies of Bengal, Fort William, and Bombay, in each y ear, 
for the years 1814, 1820, and 1830, has just been printed by order of. Parlia- 
ment, and affords a striking evidence of the rapid inarch of periodical litera- 
ture in British India. 

BENGAL. 

European Publkalims. 


1814. 

1. Calcutta Govcrnnictit Gazette* 

18‘JO. 

I. Calcutta Government Gazette. 

Bengal Hurkarii. 

3. India Gazette. 

4. Calcutta Monthly Journal. 

5. Calcutta Journal. 

1830. 

1. Calcutta Government Gnzettc.^ 

2. Bengal Hurkaru. 

3. India Gazette. 

4. Calcutta Monthly Journal. 

5. John Bull. 

G. Bengal Alnianack and Annual Di- 
rectory. 

7. Asiatic Observer. 

8. Quarterly Oriental Review and Re- 

gister; originally Oriental Magazine 
and Calcutta Review. 

9. British Indian Military Repository. 

10. Unitarian Repository and Christian 

Miscellany. 

II. The Trifler. 

12. ilie Oriental Mercury, and Journal 

of Politics and Literature. 

13. Heltcr Skelter, or Calcutta Monthly 

Miscellany. 


1 830— cow/iwued. 

14. Jlic Spy. 

15. The Bengal Weekly Messenger. 

16. Weekly Gleaner. 

17. Bengal Chronicle; originally pub. 

lished under the title of ** Tlic 
Scotsman in the East," and after, 
wards as the ** Columbian Press and 
Weekly Advertiser." 

IS. The Indian Magazine, or Miscellany 
of General Ijiteratiire. 

19. Oriental Observer. 

20. Literary Gazette. 

21. The Calcutta Commercial Chronicle. 

22. Calcutta Chronicle. 

23. Die Gospel Investigator. 

24. Calcutta Gazette and Commercial 

Advertiser. 

25. Calcutta Domestic Retail l*ricc Cur- 

rent and IMiscellaneous Register. 

26. Bengal Herald. 

27. Die Kaleidoscope. 

28. Die Calcutta Magazine. 

29. The Calcutta Amuial Keepsake. 

.30. Calcutta Coinyicrcial Guide. 

31. Die Mirror of the Press. 
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Native Publications* 


1814.— Nil. 

1820 Nil. 

1880. 

1.. Siiniaclinr Cliiiiulrika. 
2. Stingbad Cowmuddy. 


1 830 — continued . 

3. Jami Jehan Noomar. 

4. Shums ul Akbar. 

5. Sungbad Ti'cmiir Nnssuck. 

6. Siimachnr Durpan. 

7. Oodunt Martiind. 

8. Bungadootli. 


fOIlT ST. GEORGE. 

Kn ropean Puhficnlions* 

1 820 — continued. 

7. Madras Army List. 

8. Madras Almanack. 

1830. 


1814. 

1. Madras Courier. 

2. Madras Gazette. 

3. Madras Government Gazette. 

4. Madras Army List. 

.5. Madras Almanack. 

1820. 

1 . Madras Courier. 

2. Madras Gazette. 

3. Madras Government Gazette. 

4. Commercial Circulator. 

.'i. Madras Advertiser. 

<». Mr. Brown’s Oriental Magazine. 


1. Madras Courier. 

2. Madras Gazette. 

3. Madras Courier. 

4. Madras Army List. 

5. Madras Almntiack. 

6. Commercial Circulator.* 

7. Madras Advertiser.* 

8. Mr. Brown’s Oriental Magazine.* 


Kalivc Puhlications. . 
None. 


1814. 

1. Bombay Gazette. 

2. Bombay Courier. 

3. Bombay Army Jdst. 

4. Bombay Calendar. 


1. Bombay Gazette. 

2. Bombay Courier. 

3. Bombay Army List. 

4. Bombay Calendar. 


BOMBAY. 

Kurojwan Pvhiicntions. 

18.30. 

1. Bombay Gazette. 

2. Bombay Courier. 

3. The Chronicle. 

4. The Iris. 

5. Cdmmercial Advertiser. 

G. Bombay liegistry and Directory. 

7. Oriental Christian S[iecta(or. 

8. Sporting Magazine. 

9. Bombay Calendar. 

10. The Indian Calendar. 

11. Bombay Army List. 

12. Benton’s Price Current. 


Native Publications, 


1814.— None. 

1820. 

1. Monthly Magazine, by Mulvec Fe- 

roz bin Mulvec Kaos. 

2. Guzerattec New'spaper, by Furdoon- 

jec Muzbanjee. 


1 8.30. 

1. Na Summachar. 

2. Bombay Native Ilurkara, or Persian 

Huckba. 

'3. Mambeyka Ilurkara, by Mahomed 
Ghasoordecn. ' 

4. Price Current, in the Guzerattee Ian- 
guage. 


* The publication of these beyond 1620 not officially ascertainable, nor their extinction since that 
l>erlod. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

ON THE PAYMENT OF THE BF.NdAL AllMV. 

To TUB KdiTOR. 

Sir : In the present state oF the pecuniary prospects of the Bengal army, 
I trust you will permit me to bring to your attention a grievance which long 
existed previously to the agitation of the half-batta question ; a grievance 
which, though often complained of, was never remedied, and which certainly 
needed not the last catastrophe to add to tlie distresses of the Indian army, 
already shorn of part of its appointments, through an extraordinary system of 
disbursement : I mean the issuing to ail the troops below the station of Be- 
nares thdir pay in sicca, instead of sonant rupees, as customary in the upper 
provinces; thereby entailing upon the officers, whose mischance it is to he 
enchained within these limits, a loss which before they could very ill afford, 
but which, now that the half-hatta has been carried into effect against them, 
must necessarily reduce their income, whilst resident in the lower provinces, 
to a mere pittance, a hare subsistence only. 

In the first place, be it understood that there is an essential diffL‘rcuce be- 
tween the KuUlar or Calcutta sicca rupee, and the Fl. '*.*iickahad or sonant 
rupee ; the latter being considered as inferior, and requiring an' additional 
4 rupees 8 annas on every hundred to constitute one hundred of the former : 
thus 100 sicca rupees are 104. 8. sonants; or 100 sonant rupees are ll/i. 8. 
siccas. Now, as the pay of the Company’s forces in the Fast is fixed accord- 
ing to their tables in sonnut rupees, that rule ought, in every j)racticablo case, 
to be adhered to, as a violation of it causes serious inconvenience to their mili- 
tary, who, if paid in sicca rupees, arc exposed to a deduction of four rupees 
eight annas on every hundred sonaut rupees disbursed to them, as the accom- 
panying statement tends to prove. 
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Without any equivalent or advantage to be derived from this arrangement, 
it being foolish to imagine that they can benefit by such a change, as to remit- 
tances, when they have hardly wherewithal to live in comfort; and with re- 
gard to their personal expenditure, they are obliged to defray all demands on 
their finances at precisely the same rate, whether paid in siccas or sonants ; 
each domestic of their establish incut receiving individually so many rupees a 
month, without restriction ns to the kind to be employed ; it being always an 
invariable custom, that the rupee in present circulation is to form the criterion 
by which the payment of these wages is to he regulated, and the same being 
also in the eyes of the biinyah, or native shopkeeper, of only sixteen annas 
value under whatsoever appellation it may be denominated. This admitted as 
a fact, it stands to reason that, gaining nothing Ry such an alteration, hut 
incurring, on the contrary, a heavy loss in proportion to their receipts by this 
tax imposed upon them, the officers would much rather prefer having their 
allowances issued to them in that description of rupee which would give most, 
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than be compelled to put up with that conferring least. Another most extra- 
ordinary thing connected with this subject is, that the places now chosen as 
the half-batta stations, Calcutta (including Duin Duni), Barrackporc, Bci hani- 
pore, and Dinapore, are amongst the very stations below Benares where the 
evil here alluded to exists ; so that whilst those regiments which have had the 
good fortune to be appointed to the cantonment above it, arc free from all 
deductions whatsoever, those unlucky corps which have been doomed to three 
years* miserable sojourn at either of these hated spots, have to struggle with, 
not only one, but the two together^ as videlicet : 


Pay at the Stations above Benares. 
Full-batta and Sonant Rupees, 
with no deductions. 


At those below it (as Ilalf-batta Stations) 
Half-batta and Sicca Rupees, 
being both deductions. 
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Thus subjecting a battalion, in the hist predicament, to a total monthly loss 
in the various grades of rank as undermentioned. A colonel (in round num- 
bers), nearly 58 rupees (a small curtailment, when arrayed beside the rest ; 
colonels, regimental, being entitled to full batta at any station, and this relating 
merely to the difference between siccas and sonants) ; a lieutenant colonel, • 
a major, 173; a captain, 57; a lieutenant, 40; and an ensign ^8. 

This, however, does in no wise affect the cavalry, but merely the artillery 
and infantry, as the former have no stations below Benares, the lowest in 
their line being Sultanpore (Benares), a few miles only above that city ; conse- 
quently they come neither under the operation of half-batta, nor are liable to 
he grievance which forms the subject of this letter. 

A transmission, therefore, to the lower provinces from the upper, is re- 
garded as a punishment, and is always felt as such, bearing in its train severe 
privation, long embarrassment, and sometimes ruin; whilst those corps dis- 
tributed above Benares continue in the full enjoyment of their just allowances, 
and exert their utmost interest to remain so. The hardship and injustice of 
such a system on the part of those at the head of supreme affairs towards their 
military is sufficiently apparent, and needs no comment; but I trust that the 
period will soon arrive when the Honourable Court of Directors will be them- 
selves convinced of the extensive detriment which must inevitably ensue to 
that important branch of the public service, should they still withhold an urgent 
reparation. They will then, in increase of wisdom, pay their officers in the 
manner at first established ; or at least make the difference, if there be any, in 
their favour ; they will also rescind the obnoxious orders regarding the half- 
batta; and as, per coittrd to the foregoing, they wilUat once resume their 
wonted popularity, make their forces more efficient, and instead of expe- 
riencing the cold apathy and ill-concealed distrust to which such paltry 
economy has given rise, they will receive the united thanks and blessings of 
their “ Indian army.*’ 

February lid^ C. 


2.C 


Asiat.Jaur. N.S.Vol.7.No.27. 
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THE WISDOM AND LEARNING OF EGYPT. 

For more than two thousand years^ the ancient Egyptians have enjoyed 
a reputation for wisdom^ which has exalted them far above all the other 
nations of antiquity. Let us be allowed to adduce a few examples of the 
vast extent of their understanding and penetration. 

We are told by Herodotus that, prior to the reign of Psanimetichiis, tlie 
Egyptians believed themselves to be the most ancient people on tlic 
earth. Tliis prince, however, being desirous of ascertaining whether the 
Egyptians or the Phrygians were the first born, shut up some infants in a 
desert place along with some goats, and the door of their apartment being 
opened, some time after, the children cried out bekos, whereupon he con- 
cluded that the Phrygians were tlic prior race, for he learned, upon inquiry, 
that the Phrygians called bread bekos. After grave consideration, there- 
fore, the Egyptians yielded the claim of superior antiijuity to the Phrygians, 
acknowledging them to be more ancient than themselves. 

The Mendcsians, says the same author, entertain a great veneration for 
the he and she-goat, a greater for the former than for the latter. Ilencc 
they honour those who take care of these animals. They hold one particular 
he-goat in profound veneration, and they pay more regard to him llian to 
the others, and when he happens to die, the whole Mendesian nome goes 
into mourning. The he-goat and the god Pan are both called Mendes, in 
the Egyptian language. When E was in Egypt,** he adds, there 
occurred in tlie Mendesian nomo an astonishing fact ; yvmtKf l^ioyiTQ 
And this took place in public 1**^^ 

At Papremis, continues the father of history, the same ceremonies arc 
observed, and the same sacrifices offered, as in the other cities ; but when the 
sun begins to decline, a small number of priests, armed with large cudgels, 
> place themselves at the entrance of the sacred enclosure; others endeavour 
to force it ; a formidable contest with the clulis ensues ; priests’ heads are 
broken, and Herodotus was of opinion that many of the wounded must die 
of their wounds, though, he says, the Egyptians positively denied it. These 
solemn battles took place in commemoration of a fact which is sufficiently 
remarkable. The young god of war formerly resided within the sacred 
precincts, along with his mother. Upon growing up, he entertained too 
warm a passion for her ;t the goddess’s attendants drove him out; he 
returned with a party of men he had picked up ; the skirmish recommenced ; 

• The same honon arc related by Plutarch: o h ^ Kiywrrt* r^dyo^, Xiyirttt 

Kxt KdtXcuf O'vm^yyvftifOi yweti^h ouk ttvett f^tywr^At dXXm 

Ifterltircii Plut. in Oryth, p. 909. And also by Pindar: 

'SuXtv *Aiyifi»T»t 

Pindar, ap. Strabo, Itb. xvii, p. 802. 

f The best commentators put a more decent construction upon this text, and consider that his Tlslt 
to his mother was perfectly innocent. 
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the attendants were worsted, and tlic prince entered liis iuotIier*s apart- 
ment. 

Whosoever killed intentionally a sacred animal was punished with death; 
if the act was unintentional, the priests fixed a fine. But the murder, 
whether unintentional or voluntary, of an ibis or a hawk, entailed inevi- 
tably the penalty of death. 

The 6f)th chapter of the second book of Herodotus contains some most 
pathetic details respecting the natural history of cats, wJiich, in spite of all 
the great care of the Egyptians, often threw themselves publicly into the fire, 
which caused grievous lamentations throughout the whole country. When 
a cat happened to die in a house, the whole family shaved their eyebrows; 
but when a dog died, they shaved the head and whole body. Cats, dogs, 
ichneumons, shrew-mice, and hawks, were interred with the greatest solem- 
nity : the funeral ceremonies of bears and wolves were less brilliant. 

With respect to the crocodile, some worshipped it, whilst others ale it. 
It was the same with the hippo])otamus. 

They related to Herodotus a circumstance regarding the phamix, which 
appeared incredible even to him. It set out, said the Egyptians, from 
Arabia, and came to the Temple of the 8un,. bearing the dead body of its 
parent, enclosed in myrrh, and buried it in the temjde. It was done in 
this way : the bird made a ball of myrrh in the form of an egg, of a weight 
which it thought itself capable of carrying, which it proved by raising the 
egg; into lliis mass of myrrh it introduced the dead bird, and stopped up 
the aperture with myrrh : the egg was then of the same weight as when the 
mass was solid. When it was closed up, the phoenix carried the ball into 
Egypt to the Temple of the Sun. 

When women of quality died, they were not transferred immediately to 
the embalmers any more than such as were beautiful (who were held in great 
esteem), but were kept till three or four days after their deqth. This precau- 
tion was taken JW ret^t^ivrocl (Airyeavrcct r^<ri yvvai^t. It was 

stated that rivei (peca-t yvvMKOf’ 3ca,rU7rt7¥ 

^6 TOV iftOTiK¥9V, 

* The remedy against blindness, suggested by the oracle of Butos, and 
employed successfully by king Pheron, is calculated to aiford a high idea of 
the wisdom of the Eg}'ptians, of their physical science, of the chastity of 
their women, and of the moderation of their princes. The Nile having 
overflowed in the time of this king to the height of eighteen cubits, and 
inundated all the level country, a furious wind arose, which violently agitated 
the waters. Pheron, thereupon, with frantic temerity, seized a dart and 
hurled it into the midst of the tumultuous waves : immediately after, his eyes 
were struck with a sudden disease, and he became blind/ He remained for 
ten years in this condition. In the eleventh year, a reply was brought him 
from the oracle of Butos, which announced to him that the time prescribed 
for his chastisement had expired, and that he would receive his sight by 
bathing his eyes yv¥actKog ov^a rov iotvriii Itv^^cc fcov¥oy 

a?i?<6i¥ ievtret IMiei'on, ill the iirsl instance, tiied lliut of Jiis 

own wife ; but seeing no better than before, he had rccoursii to other women, 
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and having at length recovered liis sight, he collected, in a city called 
Erythrebolos, all the ladies upon whom this delicate experiment had 
been tried (except her who had stood the test), and having caused them 
to be burnt along with the city, he married the lady who had contributed 
to his cure. 

The manners described by this ancient and veracious historian, and the 
delicate allusions of the learned and respectable Horus Apollo, are in per- 
fect accordance : both of them, in their respective manner and according 
to their respective ages, exhibit the Egyptians as a nation profoundly igno- 
rant, addicted to the most detestable vices, the upper and tlic lower classes 
of the people equally corrupt, superstitious beyond all bounds — in short, 
as fully deserving the portrait, which the caustic Juvenal has drawn of 
tlicm. 

King Rhnmpsinitos had been tricked and robbed by the son of his archi- 
tect. As all attempts to discover the criminal had failed, through the craft 
of the latter, the king commanded the princess, his daughter, to prostitute 
herself in a place of public debauchery, and to admit all lovers indiscrimi- 
nately, on condition that they related to her the most wicked and dextrous 
acts of their lives. The thief of whom the king was in search came amongst 
others ; but discovering before-hand the object of this stratagem, he resolved 
to show that he was more cunning than the king. He cut off a dead man's 
arm, and putting it under his cloak, went to the princess and cigfesscd his 
crime. The princess, endeavouring to seize him, got hold of the dead arm, 
and the robber escaped by this hovel specimen of dexterity. I'he king, 
being thus reduced to his wit's ends, determined to proclaim by a herald the 
most magnificent rewards to the thief if he appeared. He came. The 
king, struck with admiration, gave him his daughter in marriage, as a man 
who was more cunning than all other Egyptians, who were more cunning 
than all the rest of the human race, of which we shall presently see a 
proof. 

The same king, Rhampslnitos, distinguished himself greatly on another 
occasic)!!. He descended to hell in his life-time, played there a game of 
hazard with Ceres, won it, brought away a gold hand-basin, which she 
gave him, and returned and re-occupied his throne. To commemorate this 
adventure, a festival was celebrated, in which a priest has his eyes ban- 
daged, and is then left by himself. Two wolves came regularly to conduct 
to the temple of Ceres, a distance of tw’enty stadia, and very courteously 
conveyed him back again. 

To this good king succeeded Cheops, who, in a pressing emergency, had 
recourse, like his predecessor, to the charms of his own daughter. His 
finances were in an embarrassed condition, yet he was intent upon building 
vast edifices. He, accordingly, directed the princess to take up her abode 
in a brothel, and to extract from her votaries a Certain sum of money. She 
fulfilled this duty with a vast deal of grace, and required from each of her 
lover-s, in addition to the money, a stone : the result was, that she not only 
amassed money sufficient to supply her father’s exhausted exchequer, but 
stones enough to enable him to construct a sniall pyramid in honour of hk 
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daughter. It is that which is placed in the midst of the three^ in front of 
the great one. 

The good king, Mykerinos, had only twenty concubines, whose statues 
in wood, according to the statement of the priests of Sais, existed in the 
time of Herodotus. This prince, in respect to his daughter, was the 
counterpart of the young god of war ; for there must be a little of every 
thing on the sacred banks of the Nile. The princess strangled herself 
through grief, and was buried in a wooden cow. The queen cut off the 
hands of the women who had given her up to the violence of her father. 
Sometime after, the oracle of Butos intimated to this excellent king, that he 
had only six years to live. He was exceedingly wroth at this, uttered 
.some reproaches against the gods, and asked why his father and grand- 
father, villainous as they were, had been suffered to live so long, while such 
a very pious person as himself was to depart so expeditiously. The 

oracle replied that it was precisely for that reason that his life was to be 
curtailed; that Egypt had been fated to be tormented for J.50 years; 
that his predecessors had faithfully fulfilled this honourable duty, but that 
he had neglected it. What did JVIykcrinos do ? He collected together all 
the lamps, torches, flambeaux, and laniherns. in the kingdom ; lighted them 
every night, drank and played night and day, galloped over hill and dale, 
and tried to cheat the oracle by thus making six years into twelve, the night 
being tur^d into day. 

And thre is ancient Egypt, according to Herodotus ! The little good he 
says of it, here and there, is no compensation whatsoever for these eiior- 
tics. But are we to credit them ? To this it must be answered, that there 
is a distinction to be drawn. We arc bound to believe what the historian 
relates from his own observation, what is confirmed by annual festivals 
and ceremonies, and what agrees with other testimony. If we are entitled 
to reject what is impossible and to doubt what is absurd, we must remember, 
at the same time, that the Greek historian procured his information from 
the priests, who cither believed what they told him, or did not believe 
it. If they believed it, what becomes of their boasted wisdom? If 
they did not, what could have been the level of the intellectual capacity of 
the people whom they could abuse with all this trash ? Where such things 
arc related to a traveller by persons of rank and consideration, it must 
afford us a despicable opinion of the country, especially if these degrading 
features are not redeemed by the report of splendid action.s, great exploits, 
and indisputable records of useful institutions and honourable progress in 
letters. Where are the philosophers, the poets, the orators, the historians 
of ancient Egypt? As to heroes, we learn from Herodotus that they were 
not much in vogue there : 'Atyv^not Ivi* evist. If 

Homer, Orpheus, Hesiod, Herodotus, and the personages of whom they 
speak, still live, why has that learned Egypt, *Mvhich engraved a lesson 
upon every stone,” been able to do no more than preserve some few 
doubtful names of kings, quibbles, baboons, and obscene monsters. In 
the monuments of the country, the hand of the slave is seen every 
where ; mind nowhere ; all is mummy ! 
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Look then at the celebrated work of Horus Apollo, — at the specimens of 
puerility, of falsehood, of drunkenness and vice which obtrude upon us 
in every page of a work which M. Champollion calls <^the best interpreter 
of the monuments of ancient Egypt’' 

Consider that most of the classical authors who have spoken of Egyp- 
tian literature had no personal acquaintance with it, and copied instead 
of examining it ; that Plutarch, for example, is renowned for blunders in 
philology which a schoolboy would blush at in our days ; that those authors, 
however great their genius in other respects, were almost entirely destitute 
of critical skill, and were invariably inclined to the obscure and the marvel- 
lous. 

Think of bis passage in Horus Apollo, who says that the Egyptians drew 
an ass’s head to denote a man who had never quitted his native country or 
travelled, because he was consequently unacquainted with history, and with 
the customs of other nations. As the Egyptians themselves never U-avcllcd 
out of their own country, the ass’s head, therefore, fitted them all. Hero- 
dotus himself, who is so fond of calling the Egyptians the wisest of man- 
kind, at the same time attributes to the lares the small portion of know- 
ledge which had yet penetrated among them ! 

Read the .Egyptian Pantheon of M. Champollion and the 'Bulletin 
on the civilization of the human race after the Eg}'ptians; 
on the mission of Osiris and Isis ; on the books more ancienOlian man- 
kind, and the men themselves, at the same time emanations from Wie Creator 
and brothers of swine; on the Egyptian deities with Greek names; the 
Hermes No. I. and No. II . ; the head of an ibis which was possessed of 
and taught all the arts and sciences, and composed, without assistance, the 
Egyptian Encyclopedia, besides forty-two volumes in folio, and, to top 
the climax, ruled the lower portion of the world, namely, the tail (pesi/). 

After these reflections, one is not surprised at the opinion so justly ex- 
pressed by the late Dr. Y oung respecting the Egyptians and such of their 
written records as still remain : I must acknowledge that my respect for 
the good sense and accomplishments of my Egyptian allies by no means 
became more profound as our acquaintance became more intimate : on the 
contrary, all that J uvenal, in a moment, as might have been supposed, of 
discontent, had held up to ridicule — ^their superstition and depravity — 
became, as it were, displayed before my eyes, as the details of their mytho- 
logy became more intelligible.” 


• Partie Hittorique, 1824, vii. Sqit. i». 171. 
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ON THE POLYNESIAN DIALECTS, 

Br Georgs BsKKEn, Esq., F.L.S., M.R.C.S., &c. 

The Polynesian languages are, with but few exceptions, soft and harmo- 
nious, and figurative in their construction. Blair observes,^ that ** all lan- 
guages are most figurative in the early state and that, in the beginnings of 
society, ** language is then most barren ; the stock of proper names which 
have been invented for tilings is small, and at the same time imagination exerts 
great influence over the conceptions of men, and their method of uttering 
them ; so that, both from necessity and from choice, their speech will at that 
period abound in tropes. For the savage tribes of men are always much given 
to wonder and astonishment. Every new object surprises, terrifies, and makes 
a strong impression on their mind ; they are governed by imagination and pas- 
sion more than by reason, and of course their speech must be deeply tinctured 
by their genius. In fact we find that this is the character of the American 
and the Indian languages ; bold, picturesque, and metaphorical ; full of strong 
allusions to sensible qualities, and to such objects as struck them most in their 
wild and solitary life. An Indian chief makes an harangue to his tribe in a style 
full of stronger mcta[)hors than an European would use in an epic poem.*’ 

The languages of New Zealand, the Society and the Sandwich Islands, arc 
radically the same; they arc well adapted for colloquial purposes, nor are they 
less calculated for the harangues occasionally made by the chiefs, which, com- 
bined with their metaphorical expressions, produce an impressive effect on their 
auditors. The following example will illustrate the style among the Tahitian 
chiefs. After a missionary sermon, in which the people had been exhorted to 
contribute as formerly towards the Missionary Society, Otoore (a chief of 
secondary rank, but an intelligent and eloquent man) stood up, and thus 
replied to some remarks which he considered bore hard upon the people : 
** You arc aware, my friends, that the vi treef has its winter and its summer; 
at one season we behold it clad in its leaves and fruits, inviting the stranger to 
come under its shade, and to refresh himself; at another time, its branches 
are despoiled of their verdure and their fruits, and appear as the barren rock : 
thus it is with us ; we have our season of plenty and our season of want ; the 
season of plenty you have witnessed, and now you behold the season of want. 
Do not, however, despair, for although winter:^ follows summer, summer also 
follows winter.” Another remark by the same chief was as follows : You 
know the coco-nut tree, which grows on the sea-shore ; it has fibrous roots, 
which being united hold it firm; they are its supports; the waves dash against 
it from season to seaso.n, one wave receding to give place to another ; yet the 
tree stands firm : thus let it be with you, missionaries ; be united like the 
fibrous roots of the coco-nut tree, and one will strengthen the other ; whilst 
we beat at your roots, stand immoveable (as you were accustomed to do when 
we opposed your religion) : the storm will end in a calm, and the tree remain 
standing.” 

The language of the Fidgi Group is very soft, and is considered, among the 
Polynesian, as Italian is among the European languages. 'We find the * pre- 
vail in the Fidgian ; thegn and f in the Tonga; the th and ih in the Rotuma ; 
the ack in the language of the New Hebrides Group. The Tongatabu chiefs 
regard a knowledge of the Fidgian language as an accomplishment, and there is 
• f^turei on Rhetoric. Svo. pp. 177* 178. 

t Spondina duleia ; a tree Indigenous to Tahiti, and one of the very few trees that arir deciduous in that 
island. t Literally, tau, * season.’ 
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much intercourse between the islands. From the frequent visits of the natives 
of Tongatabii to the Fidgis, the language of the latter will, no doubt, in .some 
degree become corrupted by the introduction of several Tonga words. It will 
not be improbable, that on a close inquiry being made, other words will be 
found used at the Leeward Group of the Fidgis (where the Tonga natives have 
but little, if any, intercourse), instead of those now used at the Weather 
Group of the Fidgi Islands. 

The Tahitian alphabet has been thus formed : 


A, as in mar. 

N. 

as in nu. 

B,* as ill English. 

o. 

as in English. 

D, as in English. 

P, 

as in English. 

.E, as in the English a soft. 

R, 

as in ro. 

F, as in English. 

T. 

as in English. 

H, as haj/ aspirate. 

u. 

as eu. 

T, as in the French language. 

V, 

as in English. 

M, as in mo. 

W,f as in war. 


Specimens of the pronunciation of every Letter in the Alphabet, exemplified 

by Tahitian Words. 


A, 

marama. 

moon. 

O, too. 

a spear. 

B, 

tubu, 

to grow. 

P, pnfiUf 

a drum. 

D, 

duna^ 

a species of eel. 

H, roro. 

the brain. 

E, 

meuf 

thing. 

T, tubu. 

to grow. 

P, 

fora, 

pine apple. 

U, ujiOf 

the head. 

H, 

haerif 

to go. 

V, vai. 

water. 

I, 

loa, 

name. 

\V, owaif 

name of a tr&e; the haik 

M, 

moo. 

a lizard. 

of which is fragrant, and used by 

N, 

fenua^ 

land. 

the natives for scenting their oil. 


The ae in the Tahitian language is pronounced ns the English ai ; the ai as 
the English t. 

Formerly, among the Society Islands, the names of things were often liable 
to change : the following instances will show the causes of such changes. 

PdUy * a star,’ was changed to fetuiy on account of the former word 
having the termination in similar to the name of the king, which was Pomnri 
or Tu ; the change taking place when the resemblance was observed. Again, 
warama, * the moon,’ was changed to awae, in consequence of a chief’s 
daughter (allied to the royal family) having been named Marama. Ba, * the 
sun,’ was changed to mahana^ in consequence of a chief having been named 
Hotu ra. If a chief dies in great pain, some one of the family would be 
named Mai, ma, mae, signifying * painful disease ’ (t/tac, * disease;’ ma, mae^ 
* painful ’) ; and if there was a word applied to anything, having a termina- 
tion similar to that name, it would be immediately altered. Numerous other 
instances might be adduced, but these will suffice to show how and wherefore 
these changes take place. 

The laws were formerly so strict on this subject, that the attendants of the 
king or chiefs could kill those who used any of the words that had been for- 
bidden or changed ; but since they have adopted Christianity, the old words 
have been principally resumed, and are not now liable to change; but the 
number of words (arising from the former changes) applied to the same object, 
renders the language difficult to strangers. 

** The TahitUnt have some difficulty in pronouncing the h ; they pronounce it unially as p. 
t The Is seldom used ; the p being usually sutwtUuted. 
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The nnnieralsi in the Tahitian, Tonga, Fidgian, and New Zealand languages, 


are as follows : 

Tahitian. 

Tonga. 

Fidgian. New Zoaland. 

one, 

tahi^ 

tahoy 

(iua, 

ialii. 

two. 

may 

UOy 

lua. 

rua. 

threo. 

torUf 

to/u. 

toluy 

torn. 

four. 

/«» 

./o. 


fa. 

five. 

rima. 

lima, 

lima. 

rima. 

six. 

onoy 

onoy 

ono, 

ono. 

seven, 

hitUy 

JUUy 

JUUy 

hitu. 

eight. 

vauy 

VOlUy 

valuy 

varu. 

nine. 

iva, 

hivoy 

diva, 

iva. 

ten. 

ahuruy 

hong^ulu. 

tint, 

tekau or nahuru. 

In the Tahitian language 

, “twenty** 

is expressed by rua 

! ahuru, or ‘ two 

tens.* In counting a number of articles, 
“ a score :’* in New Zealand, the score is 

they use the word 
expressed by tnkan. 

ta,au, .signifying 

Vocabulary of the Tahitian, New Zealand, Fidgian, and 'longa Languages. 

English. 

Tahitian. New Zealand. 

Fidgian. 

Tonga. 

sun, 

mahana or ra, 

ray 

lingta, 

la. 

moon, 

marama or anae, 

marnmay 

viila, 

mahina. 

star. 

fetia or feiuy 

feluy 

kaio, kali). 

fetu. 

night, 

rui or ;>o, 

po, 

hongiy 

potiii. 

day, 

mahana y 

caOy 

lingia. 

aho. 

morning, 

, poipoiy 

ala, 

mataka. 

bongi, bongi. 

light. 

eaoy 

caa, 

lingia. 

aho. 

noon, 

avatea% 

avalea, 

singutlebu, 

koala. 

evening. 

ahiafiiy 

ahiahiy 

kneavi. 

efaji. 

come. 

haeremaij 

haeremaiy 

lakomai, 

hau. 

go. 

haercy 

haercy 

lakoy 

fdu. 

man, 

taala. 

tanaka. 

tamata. 

langala. 

woman, 

vahine. 

vahine. 

leva. 

ffinc. 

children, 

temariiy 

temarii. 

ngone. 

lamagii. 

boy. 

lemava, 

temariiy lane. 

ngotu^y tanange, 

tamagU, langala. 

girl. 

temahincy 

kcoliroy 

ngonealeva. 

laahine. 

dark, 

jyomrxy 

pouviri. 

bongi. 

pouti. 

sit. 

nohoy 

nohoy 

tiko, 

nofo. 

stand, 

lia. 

fatatika. 

iutake. 

luu. 

eat. 

amu, 

kaiy* 

kana. 

kai. 

drink. 

inu. 

inu. 

nungu. 

inu. 

good, 

maitai, 

karjn or jmi, 

vinaka. 

lelei. 

bad. 

inOf 

kino. 

la, 

kovL 

house. 

farey 

fare. 

vale. 

fare. 

cloth. 

ahuy 

kalcahUy 

sulu, 

Hgatu. * 

water. 

pope, 

vaiy 

vaiy 

tat. 

rain. 

etui. 

eua, 

nta. 

uha. 

god. 

atua. 

atua. 

kalouy 

atua. 

apirit, 

varaa. 

vairua, 

kahu. 

olua. 

pray, 

bure. 

karakia. 

solo, 

lotu» 

laugh, 

Ota, 

kata. 

netie. 

kata. 

cry. 

OtOy 

taniy 

tangi. 

tani. 

trade. 

hoo. 

hoko. 

volt, volt. 

fikaiau. 


The language of the Island of Oetiroa, or Runitu» does not differ from that 
of the Society Islands, excepting in a peculiar manner of pronunciation, which 
• The k and g are used in the New Zealand, hut not In the Tahitian alphabet. 

Asiat. Jour. K. y oh.l ^^0,21, 2 D 
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is similar also at Raivaoac, or High Island. The following are a few words 


difiering in a slight degree from the Tahitan : 



come. 

hanamai. 

man. 

tanaka. 

drink. 

unu. 

home, 

hare. 

good. 

rea. 




Lang u AOS of tus Island 

OF Rutuma. 



The language of this island is very harmonious and pleasing, particularly 
when spoken by the mild soft voices of the females. I have remarked that 
frequently in conversation they would drop the last letter of a word ; for in- 
stance, taha^ “ one,” they would frequently pronounce as if written ia ; hake^ 
“ four,” as if written hak ; vlu^ ** breadfruit,” as if written «/, &c. 

The numerals are as follows : 


one. 

taha. 

four. 

hake. 

seven, 

hiihu. 

ten, 

siakuli. 

two. 

rua. 

five. 

linia. 

eight, 

votu. 

twenty, 

httali, siakuli. 

three. 

tolU0 

ail, 

ono. 

nine. 

schiver. 

a liundrcd, tarou. 


VoCAUULAAY. 


•■'■gei 

tieu. 

small. 

vtea, mea. 

coco, nut, 

niu. 

go. 

lao. 

hog. 

huaka. 

butterfly, 

sun. 

ostia. 

moon, 

huaildia. 

rain, 

wash. 

yes, 

ca. 

word of salutation, 

anonia,* 

star, 

hithu 

110, 

inkd. 

drink. 

into. 

eat. 

ofd. 

fowl. 

moa. 

bad. 

recksia. 

good, 

lelei. 

very. 

bou. 

stop. 

tuu. 

you, 

ae. 

I. 

nou. 

him. 

hata. 

cloud. 

aongia. 

wind. 

leang. 

very strong. 

maoi bou. 

blood, 

tot. 

you are stingy, jm'd, ha. 

white. 

fsh. 

full. 

Iho, 

man. 

ta. 

hungry, 

mash, mash. 

us. 

houa. 

woman. 

haina or hen. 

scis&ars, 

kouhava. 



parora. 

used as a bye- word, signifying ' in joke.* 




right, true, correct, taang. 





virgin, 

haxnapenthorai. 

beads, papalangi. 



knife. 

MU. 






* Similar to the iaonmn of Tahiti, or the ioditffn oi Tongatabu. 


London^ December 1831 
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VIEWS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 

(PRIVATK CORRSSPONDZNCE.) 

St. Petersburgh, (8M) 20th January 1832. 

<< « # # Since the termination of the war in Poland, which deranged all 
the plans of the Russian government, and now that the affairs of Europe 
assume a more pacific aspect, it is believed that the emperor is about to 
resume his favourite project of an expedition against the khan of Khiva, in 
whose states, it is said, there are several thousand Russian prisoners, who 
were sold there by the Kirgheez. The journey of Captain MoiiraviefT^ who 
was sent to Khiva, in 1819, by General Yermaloff, first disclosed in Russia 
the fact of the existence of this vast number of captives, and the wretched 
condition of such of them as have continued faithful to the Christian religion.^ 
This fact has excited a national feeling throughout Russia, and 1 am convinced 
that a war against Khiva, though not unattended with difficulties, would be 
generally applauded. It is, however, more likely, that the emperor Nicholas 
will be contented with merely concluding a treaty, stipulating that the khan 
of Khiva should liberate the Russian prisoners, and that neither he nor any 
of his subjects should in future purchase any from the Kirgheez. It is pretty 
well known, indeed, that amongst the Mahomedan princes of Asia, treaties 
are never of long duration ; and it is therefore presumed that, if the expedition 
takes place, an attempt will be made to get possession of the city of Khiva, 
and of some other fortified places in the country, in order to obtain a military 
footing there : in other words, that the whole khanat will be conquered, 
which cannot fail to be highly advantageous to Russia, since, when once in 
possession of a country situated to the southward of that of the Kirgheez, it 
could hold in complete check that nation of banditti, a small portion only of 
which is at present subject to Russia or at peace with it. The possession of 
Khiva would, besides, be of immense importance to the trade of Russia. 

It is considered that the expedition might proceed most conveniently by 
way of the Caspian Sea, for it would be next to impossible for it to traverse 
the steppes of the Kirgheez. Vessels might beeonstructed for the purpose on 
the banks of the Kama and Volga, and they might fall down' the latter river to 
Astrakhan, where a part of the troops might be embarked, whilst the remainder 
could set out from Baku, in vessels built in the maritime province of Talish, 
which ailbrds excellent timber for ship-building. 

“ When once established in Khiva, the Russians might easily controul 
Somarcand, Bokhara, and the other petty states which intervene between them 
and Runjeet Singh, with whom they have for some time kept up an intercourse 
by means of Tartar agents, but principally by means of Armenians, whp are 
much attached to Russia, because they are protected there and well treated 
by the government, which has, indeed, done a great deal for them since a 
part of ancient Armenia became a Russian province. 

“ The wealthy Armenians of Moscow and of Nakshivan, near Cherkask, in 
the country of the Don Cossacks, as well as the patriarch of Edzmiazin, keep 
up a direct and uninterrupted communication with- the Anlienians of Calcutta 
and other cities of India. By this channel the Russian government, procures 
all the intelligence and information which it requires regarding that country. 

** It is believed here that our government is not altogether a stranger to the 
late severe edicts issued by the emperor of China against the English trade at 

• Stc Atiat, Jowm., vol. xix. p. 443 .— Ed. 
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Canton. It is some time since it despatched from hence to the Chinese frontier 
a counsellor of state attached to the College of Foreign Affairs ; a man of 
talent and considerable shrewdness. He was joined there by the well-known 
Archimandrite Yakint, or Hyacinth, who was condemned by the emperor 
Alexander to end his days in a convent situated on an island in the Frozen Sea, 
but who has been pardoned in the present reign. He is an able man, pro- 
foundly versed in the Chinese langu^e, and perfectly acquainted with the 
course of aiiairs at Peking, where he resided for fifteen years. The ostensible 
object of the journey of these two personages to Kiachta is to make inquiries 
respecting the Mongol religion ; but no one imagines here that the govern* 
ment feels such a deep interest in the creed of the Dalai Lama.” 

* * * 


BIUGADIER GENERAL ALEXANDER WALKER. 

Tiifi name of General Walker claims, on various accounts, a place in 
British Indian biograph 3 \ An interesting memoir of this excellent officer, 
which does credit to the pen of its writer. Major Moor,* in the recently pub- 
lished volume of the Annual Biography^ affords us materials for a alight out- 
line of the generaPs history* 

Alexander Walker was a native of Scotland, and was born about the year 
1765. He was appointed to a cadetship on the Bombay establishment in the 
year 17B0. In 1783, the native battalion, to which he was attached as ensign, 
formed part of the Bombay held force under the unfortunate General Mathews. 
Ensign Walker bore a part in various engagements and skirmishes during that 
active campaign, was present at the sieges and assaults of Hyder’s forts on the 
coast of Malabar, — Rajahmundry, Onore, Cundapore, Hassan-ghnrry, Man- 
galore, &c. In the subsequent defence of Mangalore, the 8th battalion, to 
which Ensign Walker belonged, highly distinguished itself, and for its valour 
and hdelity, obtained from the Bombay Government the title of ** The Grena- 
dier Battalion.” Ensign Walker headed one of the sorties on this occasion, 
and was severely wounded. Before he had recovered, on the advance of 
Tippoo, flushed with his victory over Mathews, against the battered and 
crumbling walls of Mangalore, Ensign Walker joined his corps, and in the 
course of this remarkable siege, was again wounded. When the garrison was 
reduced to extremity and compelled to surrender the fort, Tippoo demanded 
two hostages for the due observance of the capitulation. Volunteers were 
accordingly invited, and Ensign Walker, who had received repeated marks of. 
approbation from Colonel Campbell, the commander of the heroic garrison, 
immediately presented himself (with Lieut. Gilkennet), notwithstanding the 
reputation of Tippoo at that period (1783) for cruelty and perfidy. During the 
forr months the tyrant detained the hostages, they were subjected to a variety 
of privations and insults, and even considered their lives in danger. The 
'* spirited and zealous conduct” of these two officers was acknowledged and 
rewarded by the Bombay Government. 

The peace of 1 783 enabled that Government to turn its attention to commer- . 
cial objects, and Ensign Walker was selected to command the military part of 
an expedition for the purpose of establishing a post on the north-west coast of 
America for the supply of furs for the China market. After exploring as far 
north as 63^, however, the enterprize was abandoned. 

* Autliorof the Hindu PaiUliton, &c., and iii intimate friend of General Walker. 
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The conduct of Tippoo to our ally, the rajah of Travancore, in 1790, 
brought on a war with Mysore, and Lieut. Walker (who had been promoted to 
that rank in 1788) was with his battalion, under Colonel Hartley, in the first 
smart campaign, and became adjutant of the line to the field force. He was 
present at the battle of Tiroovanagari and the escalade of Trincalore. 

In the campaign of 1791, the governor. General Abercrombie, commanded 
the field army, and he appointed Lieut. Walker to the adjutancy of the 10th 
light infantry, with which he served in the campaign of 1782, which ended in 
the treaty of Seringapatam. . 

He resigned his adjutancy to rejoin the grenadier battalion, but was soon 
after appointed military secretary to Colonel Dow, commanding in Malabar, 
and subseouently quarter-master of brigade. This staff-appointment he re- 
signed to share with his corps in the siege of Cochin : and he was made military 
secretary to Colonel Petrie, the commander of the field division of the Bombay 
army. 

He was afterwards appointed assistant to the Malabar commissioners, and 
when General James Stuart, the cpmniander-in-chief of the Bombay army, 
came into Malabar, he appointed Brevet Captain Walker his military secretary. 

In 1797 , he became deputy quarter-master-general, which gave him the 
official rank of major; and in the following year, deputy auditor general, with 
succession to the auditor-geiicral-ship on the first vacancy. 

In 1799 , war broke out with Tippoo ; when Major Walker was appointed 
qiiarter-master-gencral to the Bombay army in the field. He was present at 
the battle of Seedaseer, the first conflict, and at the capture of Seringapatam, 
the last. 

In 1800, the talents he had displayed, and the information he had collected 
and forwarded to Government connected with Malabar, part of the cessions 
of Mysore, recommended him to the notice of the authorities. Whilst serving 
as a member of the Malabar commission. Marquess Wellesley intimated to 
General Stuart, that from Major Walker’s able communications on the subject 
of Malabar, he entertained so high a sense of his talents, integrity, knowledge, 
and general character, that he was desirous .he should enter his family, 
satisfied “ that his services might be employed with great public benefit 
there.” 

At the request of Sir Arthur Wellesley (the present Duke of Wellington), 
Major Walker was nominated to attend the commanding officer in Mysore and 
Malabar, in order to assist him in the campaign with his local information. On 
the completion of this service, as well as upon other occasions, he received 
the thanks of the Government. He also managed satisfactorily some compli- 
cated and delicate negociations with the rajah of Cochin. 

The desperate condition of the fine provinces of Guzerat having attracted 
the attention of the Bombay Government, Major Walker, whose ser/iccs had 
hitherto been confined to the south of India, was selected to conduct the nego- 
ciations and to command the troops intended to give them weight, in order to 
establish our salutary influence in the west,— a scene of anarchy and wretched- 

”^A description of the condition of the Giiicowar states.at this period may be 
inferred from the objects to which Major Walker’s ncgociatiorfs were to be 
directed, namely, “ the reconcilement of the estranged and hostile members 
of the /uUng fiimilv, the payment of the arrears, and dismissal of the lawless 
soldiery ; the arrangement and collection of the dilapidated and almost unpro- 
ductive revenues; the reduction of the overwhelming debt of the state ; the 
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rMrgantzatioA of the nearly inoperative courts, judicial and civil, and various 
other points essential to the restoration to tranquillity of an unhappy 
country, sunk in the combined results of all these and many other co-existing 
abuses.** 

As was expected, military operations were requisite against the most violent^ 
wbose interests were opposed to tranquillity, which were conducted (to use the 
words of Marquess Wellesley) with distinguished military talent.” The rebels 
were subdued, our influence in Guzerat, on which depended the comfort and 
security of the ruling family, was established ; and in June 1802, Major Walker 
was appointed political resident at the court of the Guicowar rajah. 

. Major Walker’s arduous duties, however, may be said to have only now 
oommenced. He had to adjust a variety of conflicting claims an(| peculiarly 
embarrassing interests on the part of the Peshwa and Sindia, which was effected 
partly by negociation, partly by mutual cessions, and partly by conquest. The 
usual efleets of tranquillity and good management followed his judicious mea- 
sures,. and the prosperity of the country and the augmentation of the revenues 
were alternately a theme of admiration. In 1805, a general defensive alliance 
between the Guicowar and the English was negociated by Major Walker, in 
uliufiion to which, the Supreme Government requested that of Bombay to 
“ signify to that officer its distinguished approbation of the zeal, abiKty, and 
judgment manifested by him during the whole course of the arduous negocia- 
tion, which has terminated in the late important and advantageous arrange- 
ments with the Guicowar state.” 

Military operations were, however, still necessary, in order to subdue some 
of the turbulent feudatories in Kattywar, whither Major Walker received in- 
structions to proceed in a civil and military capacity ; and Kattywar was soon 
brought into the same orderly condition as the rest of the Guicowar’s terri- 
tories. 

It was during his expedition into Kattywar, that Major Walker succeded in 
effecting an object near to his heart, namely, the abolition of female infanti- 
cide, which had prevailed iminemorially amongst the Jahrejah Rajpoots of that 
province. So intent was he upon this object, that all the results of his forty 
y oars’ labour in India, his military achievements, his civil successes, sunk to 
nothing in his estimation, compared with this nobler triumph. Be it remem- 
bered, too, that it was a victory gained by argument alone. ” It was accom- 
plished,” he says, in a letter to the Court of Directors, July 1819, ” no doubt 
with great difficulty, but it was so far a spontaneous act, that it was solely 
eflbcted by persuasion and reason. It is under this influence alone,” he adds, 
” that the measure (of suppressing female infanticide generally throughout the 
west of India) can ultimately be expected to prove successful.” 

In 1809, the state of his health obliged him to apply for permission to pro- 
ceed to Europe, soon after he had obtained the rank of lieut.-colonel. The 
regret with which his departure was viewed by the people of Guzerat could not 
be less gratifying to his feelings than the tribute paid by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in a general order, dated 19th January 1809, which contains a highly 
flattering exposition of his services. The gentleman (Major Cam ac), who 
succeeded him as political resident in Guzerat, says : ** his name, to the hour 
of my quitting *Guzerat, many years after that populous province had lust the 
benefit of his presence, was uttered by all with feelings of deep veneration for 
his virtues.” 

Immediately after his embarkation for England, Guzemt became the scene 
of commotions. Futteh Sing, the ruler of Cutdi, invaded the province, and 
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this was followed by a rising of the Kattywar chiefs. Colonel Walker received 
letters at Point cle Galle, from Lord Minto, communicating these facts, ami 
expressing a wish that he would not leave India in this emergency. In defiance 
of medical advice, he suspended his return, proceeded to the scene of action, 
entered Kattywar at the head of a detachment, reduced some strong forts, 
and soon brought the Cutch government, and the petty piratical chiefs in the 
neighbourhood, to reason. The distinguished thanks of the Bombay Govern- 
ment acknowledged this important and timely service. 

In 1810, Lieut. Col. Waycer again obtained Icsive to quit India, and the 
Bombay Government, in its general order of 23d January, after adverting to 
the sentiments expressed in the order of the preceding year, added: the 
Governor in Council, in announcing Lieut. Colonel Walker’s ultimate return 
to his native country, embraces the opportunity of renewing the expression of 
the obligations of the Government for the important services which have 
already received its cordial and unqualified testimony, and which have been 
enhanced by the eminent and substantial benefits that this presidency has 
derived from his protracted residence in India.” There are upwards of sixty 
general orders, minutes of council, extracts of consultations, &c., of a 
similar character, expressive of gratitude and admiration of his talents, zeal, 
courage, assiduity, and success. 

In 1812, Colonel Walker retired from the service, and lived in domestic 
privacy in Scotland, till 1822, when he was appointed to the Government of 
St. Helena, with the rank of brigadier general. Here his active mind employed 
itself, though in a limited sphere, in promoting schools and libraries, improving 
the agriculture and horticulture of the isli^d, by the formation of societies, the 
abolition of slavery, and the amelioration of the lower classes. His addresses 
to the different societies on the island may be found in different parts of this 
work, and they speak strongly in favour of his varied talents, sound judgment, 
and kind solicitude for the welfare of all classes.^ 

Whilst presiding at the council board, he was struck with apoplexy, from the 
effects of which he never fully recovered. In 1828, he quitted the government 
of St. Helena, all classes of persons on the island expressing in their addressesf 
the warmest respect and esteem for his character, and enumerating services 
rendered to their community which well deserved their encomia. 

He enjoyed but a short time his second retirement to his native country. He 
died on the 5th March last, at Bowland, near Edinburgh, aged about 66, 
leaving a widow and two sons. 

General Walker may justly be ranked amongst those great men whom British 
India has, at different periods, ** raised up for herself and then given to the 
mother-country,” 

« Seeejr. gr. his address to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of St. Helena, 1826^ iAMiat. 
Joum.. voL axil. p. 455. 

t SwJiittt. Journ., vol. xavi. p. 8(>. 
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CHJNA. 

To THE Editor. 

Canton^ Oct. 10, 1831. 

Sir I am glad to perceive, by the latest numbers of your interesting 
periodical, that you still take considerable notice of our affairs in this part of 
the world. You know, I suppose, that our great emperor, * Reason’s glory,’ 
has this year attained the respectable age of a seini-ccntury. In honour of it, 
he conferred a GUn Ko, * gracious examination,* or opportunity of obtaining 
degrees, on the gentry of the land. But the joy was damped at the commence- 
ment of the year, by the death of his only son who could succeed to the 
throne. In consequence of this, he refused to be worshipped by sacrifice, 
and declined giving any banquets. In the month of July, however, he had 
two sons born to him, by two Tartar concubines. These, unlike a son he has 
by a Chinese concubine, arc considered legitimate, and can succeed. There 
is now, therefore, the probability of a minority and regency in China on the 
demise of his present majesty. 

There has been great destruction of life and property in the central part of 
China and Loochow by the rivers overflowing their banks. And in tkc south, 
on the 23d of September, we had a tremendous typhon. 

We have to-day heard that old governor Le is certainly coming back to 
Canton again : it was so arranged at his interview with the emperor. It 
would, therefore, appear, that he has not interest enough to retain him at 
court. 

M. Pauthier’s passion for Hindoo theism and Chinese Taoism is amusing 
enough. I’ll hint to some of the priests of Budh and Ta, that a mission from 
them would be very acceptable in Paris, where they are in want of a state 
religion, being now tired of the old-fashioned religion derived froVn the 
Hebrews. If you understood the beautiful notions of entity and non-entity 
attributed by the young French orientalist to the old prince Laou-keun in your 
No. for June 1631, it is more than I can do. Wishing, however, success to 
all sinologues, I remain yours, &c. 

« # * 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sib:— Having seen your magazine for the first time, 1 cannot neglect an 
opportunity which offers of writing to Europe, to express my satisfaction at 
the conspicuous notice which this interesting country receives in it. Any 
information it may be in my power to contribute shall be at your service. 

Afiairs at Canton are in a rather ticklish state. This you know, of course, 
from the Canton papers. My opinion is that the Chinese government would 
be glad to get rid of the English, but are really afraid to resort to extremities. 

I am, &c. 

Macao, 30/A September 1831. A. Z. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE MUSULMANS OF INDIA* 

We consider Mrs. Meer llassan All's Observations on the Mussul- 
mauns of India" as a work whicli^ in these times wlicn there is such a 
redundancy of vapid literature, is curious and even valuable, not from its 
merits as a literary composition (though they are not slight), or from its 
general pretensions to originality of thought or details, but because it gives 
a minute and accurate portraiture of Mohamedanism as it exists in Hin- 
dustan at the present day, drawn by one who has possessed unusual oppor- 
tunities of obtaining means of ensuring its completeness and fidelity. 

The author is an English lady, who married a Musulman of Luck- 
now, of respectable family, and has been domesticated in, and confined to, 
Mohamedan society for a period of twelve years. Her habits of obser- 
vation seem to be considerable, and by the help of her husband's familia- 
rity with the literature of the East, and the experience and theological 
knowledge of her father-in-law, Meer ITadjec Shah — whom the fair author 
depicts as a correct model of the true Musulman, an example of the pa- 
triarchs of the Bible — she has been enabled to accumulate a vast fund of 
materials illustrative of the peculiar manners, the religious opinions, and 
even the literature, of the Hindu Musulmans. 

The observations are communicated in the convenient form of letters. 
Some attempt is consequently made at methodizing the multifarious topics 
ivhich come under observation ; but it is obvious that, in attempting to give 
the reader an analysis of the contents of such a work, we labour under 
great difficulties. We must be contented with a desultory, and consequently 
imperfect, account. 

One or two remarks may be premised. Mrs. Hassan Alif confirms the 
remark of M. Garcin de Tassy,^ that the Mohamedanism of India is dis- 
tinguished by peculiarities not to be found amongst the followers of the 
Prophet elsewhere, and that it has imbibed much from Hindu manners 
and superstitions. Another remark is this, namely, that the fair authoress 
has exhibited Mohamedanism in perhaps too favourable a light. She says : 

in my attempt to delineate the Mussulmauns, I have been careful to speak 
as I have found them, not allowing prejudice to bias my judgment, either 
on the side of their faults or virtues." Adding, however, but I deem it 
incumbent on me to state, that my chief intimacy has been confined to the 
most worthy of their community ; and tliat the character of a true Mussul- 
maun has been my aim in description." 

Of their liberality and freedom from most of the prejudices with which 
the Hindus are tinctured, their humanity, and above all, their charitable 
disposition, there can be no doubt; If we had any, Mrs. Hassan Ali's 
work would go far to remove it. With regard to the latter trait, she ob- 
serves ; — 

* Obwrvatloni on the MudMilmauns of India, descriptive of their Manners, Customs, Habits, and 
Religious Opinions, made during a Twelve Years’ Residence in their immediate Society. By Mrs. Makr 
Habban Am. Two vols. London, 1832. Parbury, Allen, and ^o. 

t This lady should reject the ** Meer," which is an honorary prefix to a mate name. An European 
wife might as well write *' Mrs. Mr. Such-a-one," or *• Mrs. Sir John." 
i See Remarks on the Mohammedanism of India, p. .13. 

Astat, Jour. N.S. V'ol. 7. No. 27. 
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You perceive a system of charitable feeling is inculcated by the laws of 
Mahumud ; and in every*day practice it is found to be the prominent feature in 
their general habits. It is common with the meanest of the people to offer a 
share of their food to any one calling upon them at meal-time. 1 have seen 
this amiable trait of character in all classes of the people ; and often on a river- 
voyage, or a land-journey, when the servants cook their dinner under a tree 
or by the bank of the river, if a dog, which they consider an unclean animal, 
advances within their reach, a portion of their food is thrown to him, with that 
kindliness of feeling which induces them to share with the hungry, whatever 
gifts they receive from the Author of all good. Except in seasons of famine, 
no one need despair of having sufficient to support nature, wherever the 
Mussulmauns congregate. I speak it to their credit, and in justice to their 
character. 

The fair author, moreover, makes rather a successful attempt to defend 
the Musulmans from the charge of deteriorating female society. As this is 
a point of some interest, we shall extract some passages which occur in 
different parts of the letters : 

The ladies* society is by no means insipid or without interest ; they arc 
naturally gifted with good sense and politeness, fond of conversation, shrewd 
in their remarks, and their language is botli correct and refined. ' This, at first, 
was an* enigma to me, considering that their lives arc spent in seclusion, and 
that their education was not conducted on European principles ; the mystery, 
however, has passed away upon an intimate acquaintance with the domestic 
habits of the people. The men, with whom genteel women converse, arc gene- 
rally well educated, and from the naturally inquisitive disposition of the 
females, not a word escapes the lips of a father, husband, or brother, without 
an inquiry as to its meaning, which having been once ascertained, is never for- 
gotten, because their attention is not diverted by a variety of pursuits, or 
vain amusements. The women look up to the opinions of their male relatives 
with the same respect as children of other climes are accustomed to regard 
their tutor or governess,-*coiisidcring every word pronounced as worthy of 
imitation, and every sentiment expressed as a guide to their own. Thus the 
habit of speaking correctly is so familiar to the females of Mussulmaun society, 
that even women servants, long accustomed to serve in zeenahnahs, may be 
readily distinguished by their language from the same class of people in atten- 
dance on European ladies. 

They have not, it is true, many intellectual resources, but they have natu- 
rally good understandings, and having learned their duty they strive to fulfil 
it. So far as I have had any opportunity of making personal observations on 
their general character, they appear to me obedient wives, dutiful daughters, 
affectionate mothers, kind mistresses, sincere friends, and liberal benefac- 
tresses to the distressed poor. These are their moral qualifications, and in their 
religious duties they are zealous in performing the several ordinances which 
they have been instructed by their parents or husbands to observe. If there 
be any merit in obeying the injunctions of their lawgiver, those whom I have 
known most intimately deserve praise, since they are faithful in that they 
profess.** 

To ladies accustomed from infancy to confinement, this is by no means irk- 
some ; they have their employments and their amusements, and though these 
are not exactly to our taste, nor suited to our mode of education, they are not 
the less relished by those for whom they were invented. They perhaps wonder 
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equally at some of our modes of dissipating time» and fancy wc might spend it 
more profitably. Be that as it may, the Mussulmaun ladies, with whom I have 
been long intimate, appear to me always happy, contented, and satisfied with 
the seclusion to which they were born ; they desire no other, and 1 have ceased 
to regret they cannot be made partakers of that freedom of intercourse with 
the world, we deem so essential to our happiness, since their health suffers 
nothing from that coufitieinent, by which they arc preserved from a variety of 
snares and temptations ; besides which, they would deem it disgraceful in tlie 
highest degree to mix indiscriminately with men who are not relations. They 
are educated) from infancy for retirement, and they can have no wish that the 
custom should be changed, which keeps them apart from the society of men 
who are not very nearly related to them. Female society is unlimited, and 
that they enjoy without restraint. 

In general, I have observed those females of the Mussulmaun population 
who have any claim to genteel life, and whose habits arc guided by religious 
principles, evince such traits of character as would constitute the virtuous and 
thoroughly obedient wife in any country ; and many, whom I have had the 
honour to know personally, would do credit to the most enlightened people 
in the world. 

The Mohurnim, a festival of such prominent importance in India, is 
described, with all its gorgeous and curious details, as celebrated at Luck- 
now. It is a curious proof of a slight approach to amalgamation in the 
two great divisions of the population of India, that whilst the Mohamedans 
have adopted many of the superstitions of the Hindus, the latter pay great 
respect to the Miisulman saints, and on approaching the tauzeeah^ bow 
their heads with solemn gravity.’' In this festival, the part played by the 
ladies is conspicuous : — 

In commemorating this remarkable event in Mussulmaun history (says Mrs. 
Hassan All), the expressions of grief, manifested by the ladies, arc far greater, 
and appear to be more lasting than with the other sex ; indeed, I never could 
have given credit to the extent of their bewailings, without witnessing, as I 
have done for many years, the season for tears and profound grief return with 
the month of Mahurrum. In sorrowing for the martyred Emaums, they seem 
to forget their private griefs ; the bereavement of a beloved object even is 
almost overlooked in the dutiful remembrance of Hasan and Hosein at this 
period ; and I have had opportunities of observing this triumph of religious 
feeling in women, who are remarkable for their affectionate uttachincnt to their 
children, hu^^bands, and parents : they tell me, “ we must not indulge selfish sor- 
rows of our own, whilst the Prophet’s family alone have a right to our tsars.” 

We would complete the picture of the Musulman ladies with an account 
of their dress, the details of which are given by Mrs. Hassan Ali with an 
exactness which would interest our fair readers ; but it would occupy too 
much space. 

The religious sentiments of the Musulmans are treated throughout the 
work with a tenderness which, springing, as it evidently does, from no 
apostacy from the faith in which the authoress was educated, may inculcate 
charity on those on whom it is most incumbent to practise it. 

Of the three principal roots of the Mussulmaun s’ faith, little heed be further 
said in explanation. I have had various opportunities of learning their undis- 
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guised thoughts, and wish only to impart what the people are, who are so little 
known to the world in general. All persons having had the opportunity of 
studying the peculiarities of their particular faith, will, I think, give them due 
credit, that reverence for, and belief in God, forms a prominent trait in their 
character and faith : the English translation of the Khoraun by Sale (imperfect 
as all works must be where the two languages are inadequate to speak each 
other’s meaning), will tell without a commentary, that the worship of God was 
the foundation on which Mahumud built his code of laws ; and that the prophets 
were all acknowledged by him as messengers sent from God to his people, in 
every age of the world ; and, lastly, that Mahumud was the prophet, who came 
when the people of the earth, vicious and profane, hud fallen into the most 
dissolute habits, worshipping idols instead of God. This passage is the senti- 
ment expressed to me by a worthy man, and a true Mussulmaun ; I have 
traced it out fur the sake of explaining what is in the hearts of the Mussulmauns 
of the present day. 

When I have conversed with some of them on the improbability of Mahu- 
mud’s prophetic mission, I have been silenced by a few words, how many 
prophets were sent to the Israelites?” — Many.” “ You cannot enumerate 
them? then, is it too much to be probable, that God’s mercy should have been 
graciously extended to the children of Ishmacl? they also are Abraham’s seed. 
The Israelites had many prophets, in all of whom we believe ; tlie Iskmaclites 
have one prophet only, whose mission was to draw men from idolatry to the 
true God. All men, they add, will be judged according to their fidelity in the 
faith they have professed. It is not the outward sign which makes a man the 
true Mussulmaun ; neither is it the mere profession of Christianity which will 
clear the man at the last day. Religion and faith arc of the heart.” 

It is well known that the Musulmans expect a prophet or incssiah, called 
Iniaum Mehdy, the title given to the twelfth Imaum, who is to purge the 
world of evil, and in conjunction with Christ, at his second coming, make 
all men to be of ** one mind and one faith.'' Meer Hadjcc Shah, the au- 
thoress's venerable father-in-law, just previous to his death, expressed to 
her his full expectation that *^when Jesus Christ returns to the earth, he 
should rise from his grave, and be with him, and with Imaum Mchdy also.” 

The severity of the Musulman fasts can only be understood by those who 
make the trial. In the zeeuana, the females submit to the rigid privations of 
the Ramazan with cheerfulness. Children ‘are inured to it gradually ; but 
death sometimes happens, and Mrs. Ilassan AU relates an event of this 
kind which took place at Lucknow: — 

Two children, a son and daughter of respectable parents, the eldest thirteen 
and the youngest eleven years of age, were permitted to prove their faith by 
the fast, on one of the days of Rumzaun ; the parents, anxious to honour their 
fidelity, expended a considerable sum of money in the preparations for cele- 
brating the event amongst their circle of friends. Every delicacy was pro- 
vided for opening their fast, and all sorts of dainties prepared to suit the Epi- 
curean palates of the Asiatics, who when receiving the trays at night would 
know that this was the testimony of the children’s perseverance in that duty 
they all hold sacrecl!! 

The children bore the trial well throughout the morning, and even until the 
third watch of the day bad passed, their firmness w'ould have reflected credit 
on people twice their age, making their first fast. After the third watch, the 
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day was oppressively hot, and the children evinced symptoms of weariness 
and fatigue; they were advised to try and compose themselves to sleep ; this 
lulled them for a short time, but their thirst was more acute when they awoke 
than before. The mother and her friends endeavoured to divert their atten- 
tion by amusing stories, praising their perseverance, &c. The poor weak lady 
was anxious that they should persevere; as the day was now so far gone, she did 
not like her children to lose the benefit of their fast, nor the credit due to them 
for their forbearance. The children endeavoured to support with patience the 
agony that bowed them down — they fainted, and then the mother was almost 
frantic, blaming herself for having encouraged them to prolong their fast 
against their strength. Cold water was thrown over them ; attempts were 
made to force water into their mouths ; but, alas ! their tender throats were 
so swollen, that not a drop passed beyond their mouths. They died within a 
few minutes of each other ; and the poor wretched parents were left childless 
through ^their own weakness and mistaken zeal. The costly viands destined 
for the testimony of these children’s faith, it may be supposed, were served 
out to the hungry mendicants as the first offerings dedicated to the now happy 
spirits of immortality. 

The pastimes of the Mus\dman youth arc limited : — 

The amusements of boys in India differ widely from the juvenile sports of 
the English youth ; here there are neither matches at cricket nor races ; neither 
hoops nor any other game which requires exercise on foot. Marbles they have, 
and such other sports as suit their habits and climate, and can be indulged in 
without too much bodily exertion. They tiy kites at all ages. 1 have seen 
men in years, even, engaged in this amusement, alike unconscious that they 
were wasting time, or employing it in pursuits fitted only for children. They 
arc flown from the flat roofs of the houses, where it is common with the men 
to take their seat at sunset. They are much amused by a kind of contest with 
kites, which is carried on in the following manner. The neighbouring gentle- 
men, having provided themselves with lines, previously rubbed with paste and 
covered with pounded glass, raise their kites, which, when brought in contact 
with each other by a current of air, the topmost string cuts through the under one, 
when down falls the kite, to the evident amusement of the idlers in the streets 
or roadway, who, with shouts and hurrahs, seek to gain possession of the toy 
with as much avidity as if it were a prize of the greatest value : however, from 
the numerous competitors, and their great zeal to obtain possession of it, it is 
usually torn to pieces. Much skill is shown in the endeavours of each party 
to keep his string uppermost, by which he is enabled to cut that of his adver- 
sary’s kite. 

Kite-flying is an amusement which is pursued with as much passion as 
horse-racing here. The late Doulut Rao Scindia was inordinately fond 
of this apparently silly pastime. 

We transcribe the fair author's account of Delhi and its court : — 

My visit to Delhi, once the great capital of Hindoostaun, and the residence 
of the great sultauns, has made impressions of a lasting kind, and presented a 
moral lesson to my mind, I should be sorry to forget in after years ; for there 
I witnessed the tombs of righteous men in perfect repair after the lapse of many 
centuries, standing in the midst of the mouldering relics'of kings, princes, and 
nobles, many of whose career, we learn from history, was comparatively of 
recent date ; yet, excepting in one solitary instance of Shah Allum’s grave. 
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without so much of order remaining as. would tell to the passing traveller the 
rank*of each individual’s mausoleum^ now cither entirely a ruin or fust inouU 
dering to decay. 

The original city of Delhi presents to view one vast extent of ruins ; abound- 
ing in mementos of departed worth, as well as in wrecks of greatness, ingenuit}', 
and magnificence. Why the present city was erected or the former one de- 
serted, I cannot venture an opinion, neither can I remember correctly in what 
reign the royal residence was changed ; but, judging from the remnants of the 
old, I should imagine it to have been equally extensive with the modern Delhi. 
A part of the old palace is still standing, whither the present king, Akbaar 
Shaah, occasionally resorts for days together, attracted perhaps by sympathy 
for his ancestors, or by that desire for change inherent in human nature, and 
often deemed essential to health in the climate of Hindoostaun. 

The city of Delhi is enclosed by a wall ; the houses, which arc generally of 
brick or red stone, appear to good advantage, being generally elevated a story 
or two from the ground-floor, and more regularly constructed than is usual in 
native cities. Mosques, mukhburrahs, and cmaum-baarahs, in all directions, 
diversify the scene with good effect ; whilst the various shops and bazaars, to- 
gether with the outpourings of the population to and from the markets, give 
an animation to the whole view which would not be complete without them. 

The palace occupies an immense space of ground, enclosed by liigh walls, 
and entered by a gateway of grand architecture. On either side the entrance I 
noticed lines of com|)act buildings, occupied by the military, reaching to the se- 
cond gateway, which is but little inferior in style and strength to the grand 
entrance ; and here again appear long lines of buildings similarly occupied. I 
passed through several of these formidable barriers before I reached tiie marble 
hall, where the king holds his durbar (court) at stated times ; but as mine was 
a mere unceremonious visit to the king and queen, it was not at the usual hour 
of durbar, and I passed through the hall without making any particular obser- 
vations, although I could perceive it was not deficient in the costliness and 
splendour suited to the former greatness of the Indian empire. 

After being conveyed through several splendid apartments, I was conducted 
to the queen’s inahul (palace for females), where his majesty and the queen 
were awaiting my arrival. 1 found on luy entrance the king seated in the open 
air in an arm chair enjoying his hookha; the queen’s musnud was on the ground, 
close by the side of her venerable husband. Being accustomed to native so- 
ciety, 1 knew how to render the respect due from an humble individual to per- 
sonages of their exalted rank. After having left niy shoes at the entrance and 
advanced towards them, my salaams were tendered, and then the usual ofiering 
of nuzzas, first to the king and then to the queen, who invited me to a seat 
on her own carpet, — an honour I knew how to appreciate from my acquain- 
tance with the etiquette observed on such occasions. 

The whole period of my visit was occupied in very interesting conversation ; 
eager inquiries were made respecting England, the government, the manners 
of the court, the habits of the people, my own family affairs, my husband’s 
views in travelling, and his adventures in England, my own satisfaction as 
regarded climate, and the people with whom 1 was so immediately connected 
by marriage ; the conversation, indeed, never flagged an instant, for the con- 
descending courtesy of their majesties encouragbd me to add to their enter- 
taifiaieDt, by details which seemed to interest and delight them greatly. 

' On taking leave, his majesty very cordially shook me by the hand, and the 
embraced me with warmth. Both appeared, and expressed them- 
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selves, highly gratified with the visit of an English lady who could explain 
herself in their language without embarrassment, or the assistance of an inter- 
preter, and who was the more interesting to them from the circumstance of 
being the wife of a Syaad ; the queen, indeed, was particular in reminding me 
that **the Syaads were, in a religious point of view, the nobles of the Mussul- 
mauns, and reverenced as such far more* than those titled characters who re. 
ceive their distinction from their fellow-mortals.” 

I was grieved to be obliged to accept the queen’s parting present of an em- 
broidered scarf, because I knew her means were exceedingly limited compared 
with the demands upon her bounty; but I could not refuse that which was in- 
tended to do me honour at the risk of wounding those feelings I so greatly res- 
pected. A small ring, of trifling value, was then placed by the queen on my 
finger, as she remarked, “ to remind me of the giver.” 

The king’s countenance, dignified by age, possesses traces of extreme 
beauty; he is much fairer than Asiatics usually arc; his features arc still fine, 
his hair silvery white ; intelligence beams upon his brow, his conversation gen- 
tle and refined, and his condescending manners hardly to be surpassed by the 
most refined gentleman of Europe. I am told by those who have been long 
intimate with his habits in private, that he leads a life of strict piety and tem- 
perance, equal to that of a durweish of his faith, whom he imitates in expend- 
ing his income on others without indulging in a single luxury himself. 

The queen’s manners arc very amiable and condescending ; she is reported 
to be as highly gifted with intellectual endowments as I can affirm she is with 
genuine politeness. 

A variety of Oriental talcs and anecdotes are interspersed througiiout the 
volumes, which, though seldom remarkable for point or interest, illustrate 
the opinions and manner of the people. Some of the talcs arc very old 
acquaintance, l^akc for example the following, which at once recalls to us 
the judicial acuteness of our friend Sancho Panja : — 

Of the Kaabah (Holy House) many wonderful things arc recorded in the 
several commentaries on the Khoraun, and other ancient authorities, which it 
would fill my letter to detail. I will, however, make mention of the mystic 
chain as a sample of the many superstitious habits of that age. 

It is said, ** a chain was suspended from the roof of Kaabah, whither the 
people assembled to settle (by the touch) disputed rights in any case of doubt 
between contending parties.” 

Many curious things are related as having been decided by this mystic chain, 
which it would seem, by their description, could only be reached by the just person 
in the cause to be decided, since, however long the arm of the faulty person, 
he could never reach the chain ; and however short the person’s arm who was 
in the right, he always touched the chain without difficulty. I will here relate 
one of the anecdotes on this subject. 

” Two pilgrims travelled together in Arabia ; on the way one robbed the 
other of his gold coins, and secreted thebn carefully in the hollow of his cane 
or staff. His companion missing his cash, accused him of Ihe theft, and when 
disputes had risen high between them, they agreed to visit the mystic chain to 
settle their diflerence. Arriving at the Kaabah, their intentions being disclosed 
to the keepers of the place, the thief claimed the privilege, being the accused, of 
first reaching to touch the chain ; he then gave the staff in which he had 
deposited the money into his fellow-pilgrim’s hands, saying, * keep this, whilst 
I go to prove my innocence.’ He next advanced and made^thc usual prayer. 
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adding to which, ‘ Lord, whatever 1 have done amiss I strive to rcme<Iy ; I 
repent, and 1 restore;* then raising his arm, he touched the cliaiu without 
difficulty. The spectators were much surprised, because all believed he was 
actually the thief. The man who lost his gold, freely forgave his fellow-tra- 
veller, and expressed sorrow that he had accused him wrongfully; yet he 
wished to prove that he was not guilty of falsehood — having really lost his 
gold, — and declared he also would approach the chain to clear himself from 
such a suspicion : * here,* said he to the criminal, * take^back your staff ;* and 
he advanced within the Kaabah, making the required prayer, and adding, 
* now my Creator will grant me mercy and favour, for He knoweth my gold 
was stolen, and I have not spoken falsely in that, yet 1 know not who is the 
thief.* He raised his hand and grasped the chain, at which the people were much 
amazed.** 

We conclude with an account of the festival of the new year: — 

** Noii-Roze ** (New-Year’s Day) is a festival or eade of no mean impor- 
tance in the estimation of Mussulmaun society. 

The exact ^period of commencing the Mussulmaun new year, is the very 
moment of the sun’s entering the sign Aries. This is calculated by those 
practical astronomers, who are in the service of most great men in native 
cities; I should tell you that they have not the benefit of public almanacks as 
in England, and according to the hour of the day or night when the sun passes 
into that particular sign, so are they directed in the choice of a colour to be 
worn in their garments on this eade : if at midnight, the colour would be dark 
puce, almost a black ; if at mid-day, the colour would be the brightest crimson. 
Thus to the intermediate hours are given a shade of either colour applicable to 
the time of the night or the day when the sun enters the sign Aries; and 
whatever be the colour to suit the hour of Nou-Rozc, all classes wear the 
day’s livery, from the king to the meanest subject in the city. The king, on 
his throne, sits in state to receive congratulations and nuzzas, from his nobles, 
courtiers, and dependents. “ Mabaarukh Nou-Roze !” (may the new year 
be fortunate ! ) are the terms of salutation exchanged by all classes of society, 
the king himself setting the example. The day is devoted to amusements, a 
public breakfast at the palace, sending presents, exchanging visits, &c. 

The trays of presents prepared by the ladies for their friends are tastefully 
set out, and the work of many days* previous arrangement. Eggs are boiled 
hard, some of these are stained in colours resembling our mottled papers ; 
others are neatly painted in figures and devices ; many arc ornamented with 
gilding ; every lady evincing her own peculiar taste in the prepared eggs for 
** Nou-Roze.” All kinds of dried fruits and nuts, confectionary and cakes, 
are numbered amongst the necessary articles for this day’s offering : they are 
set out in small earthen plates, lacquered over to resemble silver, on which is 
placed coloured paper, cut out in curious devices (an excellent substitute for 
vine leaves) laid on the plate to receive the several articles forming ” Nou- 
Roze” presents. 

Amongst the young people these trays are looked forward to with child-like 
anxiety. The ladies rival each other in their display of novelty and good 
taste, both in the eatables and the manner of setting them off with effect. 

The aforegoing extracts will suffice to show the varied contents of this 
work, which we cannot dismiss without commendation. ^ 
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THE JAVANESE LANGUAGE/ 

The Javanese is the general language of the island of Java, and pre- 
vails throughout nine-tenths of the country ; in the mountainous districts the 
^unda language is spoken, wliich, indeed, is merely a dialect with a consi- 
derable number of Malay words intermixed. I'hc Javanese is the most 
polished of all the dialects of the southern archipelago of Asia, and pos- 
sesses a tolerably copious literature. Hitherto no attempt has been made 
by Europeans to furnish us \\’ith the means of studying this language, if wc 
except the Malay, Javan, Madurese, Bali, and Lampnng vocabulary pub- 
lished by Sir Stamford Raffles, in his excellent History of Java. A young 
Dutch scholar, Mr. Gcricke, has therefore rendered a real service to 
literature in publishing the Javanese Grammar of which wc arc about to 
give a brief notice ; and we are able to announce to those who feel an inte- 
rest in inquiries of this nature, that this gentleman, having, during a resi- 
dence of several years in Java, applied himself closely to the study of its 
inhabitants and their literature, intends speedily to publish several other 
volumes on the language, Jiistory, and literature of the Javanese. 

In this grammar of Mr. Gcricke, the Javanese is writU'u throughout in 
the original characters, which are, perhaps, the most peemliar of any 
in Asia, and resemble in this respect the Sclavonian alphalxrt of 8t. Jerome, 
which might compare with any Fluropcan writing wliich is the most over- 
loaded with small superfluous marks. I'hc Javanese alphabet, denominated 
ijarakan, contains in itself the traits of its Hindu origin, and appears to 
have been borrowed from the ancient writing of the Buddhists, rather than 
from the Devanagari alphabet, notwithstanding that it is disposed in a diffe- 
rent order. It is read from left to right, and consists primitively of twenty 
haksoros, or letters, of which the following are the luiuics and order : 

nOy ijOj rOy kOy dhOy tOy SOy WOy lOy jWy dO y df/Oy IJOy ll^Oy liW y gOy lO y 

ihoy n^o. 

Each haksoro is composed of a consonant followed by a vowel, which 
was originally a short a, but is at present pronounced like aw in the Eng- 
lish words lawy saWy and consequently approximates nearer to the o than 
the a. 

Another .series of the Javanc.se alphabet is that of the twenty /?«- 
sangngans, which have the same names and value as the /laksoKOSy and 
which detract their vowel from the latter v\’hen they follow them. Three of 
these signs are placed in the same line with the haksorosy three are joined 
to them on the right side, and descend below the line, and the rest are placed 
under the kaksoros with which they are combined. 

As in all Indian alphabets, the other vowels, besides the short 
are added to the consonants by peculiar signs, namely : 

Pepety placed above the line, i.s the short e, 

Talingy on the left of the haksoro, is the long e. 

* Er«t€ Gronden der Javaangche Taalt or Fir»t Rudiinent.s of the Javanese Lan(;uagc, with .1 Chresto- 
mathte and an Index of the Words cmploycxl in it. By J. F. C. Gkiuckx. Batavia, 1891. One vol. 4to. 

.i^.vfV//.J(C?#/r.X.S.VoL.7. No.27. "2 F 
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Taroong^ oh the right and united to the talingy is the open a. 

Wooloo^ above the line, is the L 
Sookoof on the left of the haksoro, is the vowel oo. 

Wigntfan, at the end of a word, represents the letter /<. 

Layar, above the hakioro, is an r, 

Pingkal is attached to the right of the kaksoro^ and is pronounced y or w, 
Tjetjak^ above the line, is the nasal ng. 

It is obvious that the last four of these signs are of Hindu origin. 

Besides the signs of Javanese writing, there are several others, which 
may be, for the most part, considered as monograms. 

It is well known that the Javanese language has some singular varieties 
of expression arising from the differences of rank in the persons who con- 
verse together, and that these varieties form, as it were, so many peculiar 
dialects. Mr. Gericke has been careful to distinguish the respective terms 
of each of these dialects, which are the following : 

1. ICromOt or expressions which are employed by inferiors in addressing 
their superiors. 

2. Ngoko, those employed by superiors in speaking to their inferiors. 

3. Kromo and Ngoko, expressions used indiscriminately by persons of every 

rank. 

4. Madhyo^ terms employed by persons of equal rank, in familiar conversa- 
tion. 

5. Kawit or words of the poetic language, mixed with many terms of Sans- 
crit origin. 

To these different phraseologies must be further added a good number of 
Arabic terms introduced by Islainism, as well as some Malay words. 

The dialect denominated Ngokoy which is used by superiors to inferiors, 
appears to approximate to the Malay, if we may judge from the names of 
numbers : 



Kromo. 

Ngoko. 

One 


...... tjidji or tjiwidji. 

Two 



Three ... 



Four 



Five 



Six 


...... id. 

Seven 


id. 

Fight ...... 



Nine 



Ten 




Like all the languages of the Asiatic archipelago, the Javanese appears 
to be extremely simple in its grammar. The declension of the noun-sub- 
stantive has neither gender nor number, and even the different cases are not 
always expressed by appropriate particles. Frequently the sense and posi- 
tion of the word alone suffice to denote the case. The adjective is still 
more simple in its forms, and scarcely ever undergoes a change, not inva- 
riably even in the comparative and superlative degrees. Nor is the, conjuga- 
tion of the verbs very diversified or complex. The Javanese grammar is. 
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therefore, one of the most easy to acquire : that of Mr. Gerickc, although 
sufficiently copious, occupies only sixty-nine pages. 

The Chrestomathie^ or collection of examples, contains some curious 
pieces : amongst several official letters from Javanese princes, is one of tole- 
rable length addressed by Mangkoo Negoro to the Dutch Governor General 
Van Den Bosch. The Javanese text, which is all printed in the original 
character, has the corresponding pronunciation : we confess iliat a translation 
would, in our opinion, have been a more useful guide to the student. This 
Clirestomathie^ which consists of 111 pages quarto, concludes with the 
Papally an extract from a great poem by the celebrated prince Kyahi 
Hageng Seselo, who lived about three centuries ago, and whose tomb is at 
Seselo, in the district of Grobogan. This extract occupies twenty-five 
podhoy or stanzas. 

The vocabulary at the end of the work is drawn up with care, and 
enhances its utility. It contains all the words in the Chrestomathiey with 
their analyses ; those of Arabic origin are carefully marked, and tlie author 
would perhaps have done well had he pointed out, in like manner, the 
Malay and Sanscrit terms. Probably, Mr. Gericke did not conceive this 
necessary for a mere vocabulary, and reserves it for the complete Javanese 
dictionary which he is preparing for the press. 

We suspect that it is the Academy of Arts and Sciences at Batavia 
which has mainly promoted and facilitated this publication, and it affords 
the ground of a fresh claim, on the part of that learned body and its perpe- 
tual secretary, M. Vandcr Vinne, to the gratitude of all who have at heart 
the interests of sound and solid learning. 

Kl. 


GUAY’S ELEGY. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : — Several attempts have been made to show that the well-known stanza, 
in Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, was borrowed 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

The dark uiifatliomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower was born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

1 think in the following verses of Dr. Young (Sat.V., v. 229) may be dis- 
cerned the idea and some of the expressions. Speaking of Nature, he says : 

In distant wilds, by human eyes unseen, 

She rears her flowers and spreads her velvet green ; 

Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace. 

And waste tlicir music on the savage race. 


E. T. 
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TllK IlKVENUE SYSTEM OF INDIA. 

COMMUNICATION BETWEEN RAMMOllUN ROY AND THE BOARD OF CONTROL.^ 

Q((. 1. By what tenure is land held in the provinces with which you are 
acquainted ?^A, In the provinces of Bengal^ Behar, and part of Orissa (Mid- 
nnpoor), land is now held by a class of persons called zamindars (i.e. land- 
holders), who are entitled to perpetual hereditary possession, on condition of 
paying to government a certain revenue, fixed on their respective lands. This 
is termed the zamindary system. But in the ceded and conquered provinces, 
belonging to the presidency of Fort William, no fixed agreement has yet been 
made with the zamindars, as to the amount of assessment ; consequently their 
estates are not in their own hands, but under the immediate management of 
Government, and subject to fresh assessments from time to time, at its discre- 
tion. In the Madras presidency, the revenue is, for the most part, collected 
directly from the cultivators (called ryots), according to the rate fixed on the 
difKirent descriptions of land in various situations, by the government revenue 
officers. These cultivators may retain possession as long as they pay the 
revenue demanded from them. 

Q, 2, By what tenure was land held under the former government? — 
Jl, Under the Mahommedan government, lands were held by hereditary right on 
the zamindary system (though the revenue was sometimes arbitrarily increased), 
and the zaipindars were considered as having a right to their respective estates, 
80 long as they paid the public revenue. They were at the same time respon- 
sible for any breach of the peace committed within the limits of their estates. 
In this manner many estates, some of which can yet be referred to, such as 
Vishnapore, Nuddea, &c. continued in the same family for several centuries. 

Q, 3. Do persons of all religious sects hold by the same tenure No re- 
ligious or other distinctions were observed under the former government, in 
regard to the holding of land ; at present, Europeans are interdicted by law from 
becoming proprietors of land, except within the jurisdiction of the British 
courts of law at the three presidencies, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

Q. 4. Are the estates most usually large or small ? — A, In the Bengal presi- 
dency the estates are many of them considerable, and there are many others 
of various smaller sizes. But in the Madras presidency, where the revenue is 
collected directly from the cultivators, the district is generally divided into 
small farms. 

Q. 5. Do the proprietors cultivate their own estates, or let them to tenants? 

To the best of my knowledge, almost all the land in the Bengal presidency 
is let out by the proprietors in farms, on a larger or a smaller scale. 

Q. 6. On what terms are the farms rented ? — A, The farms are frequently 
rented by the zaixiindar himself to cultivators, often on lease for payment of a 
certain fixed rent; and frequently the zamindar lets the whole or a great part 
of his zamindary to respectable individuals, who realize the rents from the 
cultivators according to the contracts previously made with them by the zamin- 
d&rs, or subsequently by these middlemen. 

Q. 7* Does the ordinary rate of rent seem to press severely on the tenants ? 

It is considered' in theory that the cultivator pays half the produce to the 
landholder, out of which half ten-elevenths or nine-tenths constitute the 
revenue paid to government, and one-tenth or on'e-elcventh the net rent of the 

* Printed in the Appendix to the last Report of the Select Committee of the Commons bn the Affkirs 
of the East'India Company, ordered to be printed lUh October 1S31. 
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landhoKler. This half of the produce is a very heavy demand upon the culti- 
vator, after he has borne the whole expense of seed and cultivation ; but in 
practice, under the permanent settlement since 1793, the landholders have 
adopted every measure to raise the rents, by means of the power put into their 
hands. 

Q, 8. Under the former government had the cultivator any right in the soil, 
to cultivate in perpetuity, on paying a fixed rent, not subject to be increased ? 
•^A, In former times, khud kasht ryots (i. e. cultivators of the lands of their 
own village) were considered as having an absolute right to continue the pos- 
session of their lands in perpetuity, on payment of a certain fixed rent, not 
liable to be increased- But under an arbitrary government, without any regular 
administration of Justice, their acknowledged rights were often trampled upon. 
From a reference to the laws and the histories of the country, I believe that 
lands in India were individual property in ancient times. The right of pro- 
perty seems, however, to have been violated by the Mahommedan conquerors in 
practice; and when the British power succeeded that of the Mahommedans, the 
former naturally adopted and followed up the system which was found to be in 
force, and they established it both in theory and practice. 

Q. 9. Are the tenants now subjected to frequent increases of rent ? — A, At 
the time when the permanent settlement was fixed in Bengal (1793), government 
recognized the zatnindars (landholders) as having alone an unqualified proprie- 
tary right in the soil, but no such right as belonging to the cultivators (ryots). 
[Vide Reg. I. and VIII. of 1793, the foundation of the permanent settlement.] 
But by article 2d, of section 60, of Regulation VIII. of 1793, Government 
declared that no one should cancel the pottahs (i,c, the title deeds), fixing the 
rates of payment for the lands of the khud-kasht ryots (peasants cultivating the 
lands of their own village), ** except upon proof that they had been obtiiined 
by collusion ;** or, “ that the rents paid by them within the last three years 
had been below the nirk-bandii (general rate) of the purgunnah,” (particular 
part of the district where the land is situated) ; or, ** that they had obtained 
collusive deductions or, upon a general measurement of the purgiinnah, 
for the purpose of equalizing and correcting the assessment.” In practice, 
however, under one or other of the preceding four conditions, the landholders 
(zamindars), through their local influence and intrigues, easily succeeded in com- 
pletely setting aside the rights, even of the khud-kasht cultivators, and in- 
creased their rents. 

Q. 10. In what manner was the revenue assessed by Government upon each 
estate, and upon what principle, at the time of the permanent settlement ?-— 
A. In the province of Bengal, at the time of the permanent gettlemcnt (in 
1793), the amount of revenue which had been paid on each estate (zamindary), 
in the preceding year, was taken as a standard of assessment, subject to cer- 
tain modifications: estates (taaluks) which had paid a revenue directly to 
Government for the twelve years previous, without fluctuation, were to be 
assessed at that rate ; and the principle of that assessment was considered to be 
nearly one-half of the gross produce. In Behar and other places, the gross 
amount of the rents arising from an estate was fixed upon as the rate of govern- 
ment assessment, allowing, however, a deduction of ten per cent, to the land- 
holder (zainindar), in the name of proprietor’s dues (malikknah), and also 
something for the expense of collecting the rents, &c. In the upper provinces 
attached to the Bengal presidency, as before observed, no settlement has yet 
been concluded with the zamindaars (landholders). The estates (zamindaries) 
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are sometimes let out by Government to the highest bidder, to farmers of 
revenue on leases of a few years, and in other cases the rents are collected 
from the cultivators by the government officers. 

Q. 11. On what principle do the proprietors of land regulate the rate of 
rent paid by the tenant? — A. The different fields or plots of ground on an 
estate are classed into first, second, thi||(, and fourth quality, and certain rates 
per bigah (a well-known land measure in India) are affixed to them respectively* 
agreeably to the established rates in the district. These rates are considered 
as a standard in settling the rent to be paid by the cultivators ; but as the pre- 
cise quality of land is always liable to dispute, and fields may be classed in the 
first, second, third, or fourth quality, according to the discretion of the zamin- 
dars, or government surveyors, and the measurement is also liable to variation, 
through the ignorance, ill-will, or intentional errors of the measurers, there 
is in practice no fixed standard to afford security to the cultivators for the rate 
or amount of rent demandablc from them, although such a standard is laid 
down in theory, 

Q, 12. Is the rent any specific proportion of the gross produce of the land? 
— A, In theory the rent is estimated, as I before observed, at half the gross 
produce of the land i it is often increased, however, much beyond that amount 
by various means ; but in places peculiarly subject to have the crops destroyed 
by sudden inundation, or any other casualty, villagers cultivate generally on 
condition of receiving half the gross produce, and delivering the other half to 
the landlord (zamindar). 

Q. 13, Is the rent paid in money, in agricultural produce, or in labour?— 
A. The rent is generally paid in money, except under peculiar circumstances, 
when the agreement is to pay half the gross produce as rent ; and it is some- 
times paid by labour, when some of the villagers enter the service of the land- 
lord (zamindar) on condition of holding certain lands in lieu of their services. 

Q. 14. If in money or produce, at what periods of the year, and in what 
proportions? — A. The money-rent is usually paid by monthly instalments, the 
heaviest payments being made when the harvest is realized ; and the payments 
in produce, of course exclusively at that season. 

Q. 15. Is the revenue in many instances collected by Government directly 
from the cultivators, and not from the proprietors, or any set of middlemen ? — 
A, Yes, very commonly in the Madras presidency, and sometimes in the ceded 
and conquered provinces, as above observed (Ques. 10). Also when lands 
advertised for sale, in order to realize arrears of revenue, do not find pur- 
chasers, they may remain temporarily on the hands of Government. 

Q. 16. In the event of a proprietor or cultivator falling into arrears in his 
instalments of revenue, what means are adopted by the Government for 
realizing it ? — A, Various modes have been adopted ; but the usual mode now 
followed with respect to landholders (zamindars) is, that at the expiration of 
every third month of the revenue year, should any balance of revenue remun 
unpaid, the estate in arrear may be advertised for sale. 

Q. 17* Is the person of the proprietor liable to be arrested for the revenue? 
—if. Should the arrear of revenue due not be realized by the sale of the 
estate, the person of the proprietor may be seized. 

Q, 18. What proportion of the revenue may fall into arrear in one year, or 
what proportion of land may be subject to legal process by the public authori- 
ties for its recovery ?— il. Perhaps two-fiftbs or one-half of the whole revenue 
arc usually in arrear, on an average, taking the whole year round, and more 
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than one half of the estates are advertised for sale every year, but compara- 
tively few are actually sold, as many of the proprietors contrive, when pressed 
by necessity, to raise the money by loan or otherwise. 

Q, 10. In the event of the tenants falling into arrear with their rents, what 
means do the proprietors adopt for realizing it? — A, They distrain their 
moveable property, with some excefUions, by the assistance of the police 
officers, and get it sold by means of the judicial authorities. 

Q. 20. Do the courts afford the same facilities to the proprietors for recover- 
ing their rents, as to the Government for realizing its revenue ? — A, When the 
revenue of an estate falls into arrear, the Government, of its own authority, 
sells the property. But the proprietor cannot sell the property of a cultivator, 
except by means of the judicial authorit}^, which, however, generally expe- 
dites the recovery of such balances. 

Q. 21. In the event of a sale of land for revenue, what mode does the col- 
lector adopt in bringing it to sale? — A, When, at the end of the revenue quar- 
ter or year, as before explained, a balance remains due, a notice is put up in 
the collector’s office (cutcherry), announcing that the lands are to be sold, 
unless the balance of revenue be paid up within a certain period. On the 
expiration of this period, the lands may be sold to the highest bidder at public 
auction by the collector, under the sanction of the Board of Revenue. 

42. 22. What period of indulgence is given to the defaulter before the sale 
takes place ? — A. A space from one month to six weeks, and not less than the 
former period, from the time of advertising, is allowed for paying up the 
arrears before the sale can actually take place. . 

Q. 23. What previous warning is given to him to pay up his arrears; what 
length of notice of the intended sale is given to the public, and in what mode 
is the notice published ? — A, First, the collector sends a written order to the 
defaulting landholder, demanding payment of the arrears due : failing this, a 
catalogue of the various estates for sale is inserted in the Government Ga- 
zette, and the particulars 6f each are advertised in the office of the collector, 
and of the judicial court, and the Board of Revenue. 

Q. 24. What class of persons become the principal purchasers? — A. Fre- 
quently other landlords become purchasers, and sometimes the proprietors 
themselves, in the name of a trusty agent ; sometimes persons engaged in 
trade, and sometimes the native revenue officers, in the name of their confi- 
dential friends. 

Q, 2.5. What proportion of the land is purchased by the revenue officers? — 
A. The proportion purchased by the revenue officers is now, comparatively, 
very small. 

Q. 26. Do they conduct the sales fairly, or turn their official influence to 
their own private advantage ? — A, As such publicity is not given to the notices 
of sales as the local circumstances require, native revenue officers have’ some- 
times an opportunity, if they choose, of effecting purchases at a reduced price ; 
since the respectable natives in general, living in the country, arc not in the 
habit of reading the Government Gazette, or of attending the public offices; 
and in respect to estates of which the business is transacted by agents, by a 
collusion with them the estates are sometimes sold at a very low price. 

Q. 27 - Can you suggest any plan for obviating abuses of this kind ?•— 
A, Ist. The advertisements or notices of sale should first be regularly'sent to 
the parties interested, at their own residences, not merely delivered to their 
agents. 2dly. They should be fixed up, not only in the government offices, 
but in the chief market-places and ferries (ghats) of the district, also in those of 
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the principal towns, such as Calcutta, Patna, Miirshedabad, Benares, Cawn* 
pore. 3dly. The police officers should be required to take care that the notices 
remain fixed up in all these situations, from the first announcement till the 
period of sale. 4thly. The day and hour of sale being precisely fixed, the 
biddings for an estate should be allowed to go on for a specific period, not less 
than five minutes, that all intending fjlirchasers may have an opportunity of 
making an offer ; and the lapse of that period should be determined by a proper 
measure of time, as a sand-glass, placed on the public table, for general satis- 
faction. 

Q. 28. When a cultivator fails to pay his rent, does the proprietor distrain 
or take possession of the tenant’s moveables by his own power, or by applying 
tonny legal authority? — A. Already answered (sec Qm. 19). 

Q. 29. Does the legal authority seize upon both the moveable and immove- 
able property, and the person of the tenants for his rent?— 1st. On a sum- 
mary application to the police, the moveable property of the tenant, with some 
exceptions, is distrained by the help of the police officers. 2dly. By the ordi- 
nary judicial process, the immoveable property of the tenant may be attached, 
and his person arrested, for the recovery of the rent. 

Q. 30. What is the condition of the cultivator under the present zamindary 
system of Bengal, and ryotwary system of the Madras presidency ? — A. Under 
both systems the condition of the cultivators is very' miserable; in the one 
they arc placed at the mercy of the zamlndar’s avarice and ambition, in the 
other they arc subjected to the extortions and intrigues of the surveyors 
and other government revenue officers : I deeply compassionate both, with this 
difference, in regard to the agricultural peasantry of Bengal, that there the 
landlords have met with indulgence from Government in the assessment of 
their revenue, while no part of this indulgence is extended towards the poor 
cultivators. In an abundant season, when the price of corn is low, the sale of 
their whole crops is required to meet the demands of the landholder, leaving 
little or nothing for seed or subsistence to the labourer or his family. 

Q. 31. Can you propose any plan of improving the state of the cultivators 
and inhabitants at large ? — A, The new system acted upon during the last forty 
years having enabled the landholders to ascertain the full measurement of the 
lands to their own satisfaction, and by successive exactions to raise the rents 
of the cultivators to the utmost possible extent, the very least I can propose, 
and the least which Government can do for bettering the condition of the pea- 
santry, is absolutely to interdict any further increase of rent on any pretence 
whatsoever ; particularly on no consideration to allow the present settled and 
and recognized extent of the land to be disturbed by pretended re-measure- 
ments; as in forming the permanent settlement (Reg. I. of 1793, sec. 8, art. 
Ist.), the Government declared it to be its right and its duty to protect the 
cultivators, as being in their situation most helpless,” and that the landlord 
should not be entitled to make any objection on this account. Even in that 
Regulation (VIII. of 1793, sec. 60, art. 2d,) the Government plainly acknow- 
ledged the principle of the khud-kasht cultivators having a perpetual right in the 
lands which they cultivated ; and accordingly enacted that they should not be 
dispossessed, or have their title-deeds cancelled, except in certain specified 
cases, applicable of course to that period of general settlement (1703), and not 
extending to a period of forty years allerwards. If Government can succeed 
in raising a sufficient revenue otherwise, by means of duties, &c. or by reducing 
their establishments, particularly in the revenue department, they may then^in 
the districts >vhcrc the rents arc very high, reduce the rents payable by the ^ul- 
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tiviltors to the lantlholtlcrs, by allowing to the latter a proportionate reduction. 
On this subject I beg to refer to a paper (Appendix A.) wliich I drew up some- 
time before leaving BcMigal, which, with some additional hints and quotations, 
is subjoined. 

Q. Are the zamindars in the habit of fanning out their estates to middle- 
men, in order to receive their rents in an aggregate sum, authorizing the mid- 
dlemen to collect the rent from under tenants ; and if so, how do the middle- 
men treat the cultivators ? — A, Such middlemen are frequently employed, and 
arc much less merciful than the zamindars. 

<2. 33. When the cultivators are oppressed by the zamindars, or middlemen, 
are the present legal authorities competent to afford redress? — The judicial 
authorities being few in number, and often situated at a great distance, and the 
landholders and middlemen being in general possessed of great local influence 
and pecuniary mcanj|, while the cultivators arc too poor and too timid to under- 
take the hazardous and expensive enterprise of seeking redress, I regret to say 
that the legal protection of the cultivators is not at all such as could be 
desired. 

Q. 3*4. Can you suggest any change in the revenue or judicial system which 
might secure justice and protection to the cultivators against the oppression of 
the zamindars, middlemen, or officers of government ? — A, I have already 
suggested (aw Q, 31) that wo further measurements or increase of rent, on any 
pretence whatever, should be allowed. 2d\y. Public notices in the current 
languages of the people, stating these two points, should be stuck up in every 
village ; and the police officers should be required to take care that these 
notices remain fixed up at least twelve months, and to prevent any infringe- 
ment thereof, on receiving information of any attempt at re-mcasurement on 
the part of any landholder (zamindar), &c. 3dly. Any native judicial com- 
missioner for small debts (inunsif ), who is authorized to sell distrained property 
for the recovery of rent, should be required not to j)roceed to sale unless fully 
satisfied that the demand of the zamindar had not exceeded the rate fiaid in 
the preceding year ; and if not satisfied of this, he should immediately release 
the property by a|iplication to the police. 4thly. That the judge or magistrate 
be required to hold a court one day in the week for cases of this kind, and on 
finding any zamindar guilty of demanding more than the refit of the preceding 
years, should subject such oflender to a severe fine; and on discovering any 
police officer or native commissioner guilty of connivance or neglect, he should 
subject them to fine and dismissal from office, othly. The judge or magistrate 
in each district should be directed to make a tour of the tiistrict once a year 
in the cold season, in order to see that the above laws and regulations for the 
protection of the jiopr peasantry, arc properly carried into effect. Otb and 
lastly. The collector should be reqiiirctl to prepare a general register of all the 
cultivators, containing their names, their respective portionsi of land and res- 
pective rents as permanently fixed according to the system proposed. 

Q. 35. Is the condition of the cultivators improved within yoiir recollection 
of the country ? — A, According to the best of my recollection and belief, their 
condition has not been improving in any 'degree. 

Q. 36. Has the condition of the proprietors of land improved under the 
present system of assessment ? — A. Undoubtedly ; their condition has been 
much improved, because being secured by the permanent settlement against 
further demands of revenue, in proportion to the improvement of their estates, 
they have in consequence brought the waste lands into cultivation, and raised 
//vV/V//. N.S. V()L.7. No. 27. 2 (J 
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the rents of their tenantry, and thus increased their own incomes, as well as 
the resources of the country. 

Q. 37* Has the government sustained any loss by concluding the permanent 
settlement of 1793 in Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa, without taking more 
time to ascertain the net produce of the land, or waiting for further increase of 
revenue? — A, llie amount of assessment fixed on the lands of these provinces 
at the time of the permanent settlement (1793) was as high as had ever been 
assessed, and in many instances higher tlian had ever before been realized by 
the exertions of any government, Mahommedan or British ; therefore the 
government sacrificed nothing in concluding that settlement. If it had not 
been formed, the landholders (zamindurs) would always have taken care to 
prevent the revenue from increasing by not bringing the waste lands into culti- 
vation, and by collusive arrangements to elude further demands; while the 
state of the cultivators would not have been at all better tban it is now. How- 
ever, it the government had taken tlie whole estates of the country into its 
own hands, as in the ceded and conquered provinces and the Madras presi- 
dency, then, by allowing the landholders only ten by cent, on the rent (mali- 
kanali), and securing all the rest to the government, it might no doubt have 
increased the revenue for a short time. But the whole of the landlords in 
the country would then have been reduced to the same wretched condition as 
they me at present in the ceded and cotupiered provinces of the Bengal presi- 
dency, or rather annihilated, as in ninny parts of the Madras territory, and 
the whole population reduced to the same level of poverty; at the same time, 
the temporary increase of revenue to government, under its own immediate 
management, would also have soon fallen ofi; through the misconduct and neg- 
ligence of the revenue officers, as shown by innumerable instances in which the 
estates were kept khus, i. e, under the immediate management of government. 

Q. 38. Why are lands so frequently sold for arrears of revenue, and trans- 
ferred from one set of hands to another ? — A. For ten or twelve years after 
the introduction of tlie permanent settlement, the old zamindars, from adher- 
ing to their ancient habits of managing their estates by agents, and neglecting 
their own affairs, very soon lost a great part of their lands, and some the 
whole; the purchasers, by their active exertions and outlay of capital, im- 
proved many of their estates, and increased their own fortunes ; but many of 
their heirs and successors again becoming less active and more extravagant, 
by rivalry with each other in nuptial entertainments, funeral rites, and other 
religious ceremonies, frequently ran into debt, and brought their estates again 
into the market. 

Q. 39 and 40. Do the lands sold for arrears usually realize the revenue 
elaimed by government, and fetch their full value; if not, what is the cause of 
the depreciation?— il. They generally realize the revenue due from them; 
not always, however, as they are sold sometimes even below the amount of 
arrears due by the proprietors, owing to the want of due publicity, and consc- 
quciit absence of competitors, or some collusive sales of the estate, as before 
observed. {See Answer to Question 26.) 

Q. 41. After the sale of the land.s, should the arrears not be realized, does 
the government seize upon the person of the proprietor ?^A. Yes, the govern- 
ment seizes his person, and any other propertj’ government may discover him 
to be possessed of is sold. * 

Q. 42. If so, is there any limit to his confinement, except payment of the 
debt?— il. There is no specified limit, to the best of my recollection; but after 
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government is satisfied that he has given np all his property, he may obtain his 
release from its humanity. 

Q. 43. Have the cultivators any means of accumulating capital under the 
present system? — A. Certainly not: very often, when grain is abundant, and 
tliereforc cheap, they arc obliged, as already observed, to sell their whole 
produce to satisfy the demands of their, landlords, and to subsist themselves 
by their own labour. In scarce and dear y-ears they may be able to retain 
some portion of the crop to form a part of their subsistence, but by no means 
enough for the whole. In short, such is the melancholy condition of the agri- 
cultural labourers, that it always gives me the greatest pain to allude to it. 

0,, 44. When the government makes an assessment on the Acids of the culti- 
vators, by means of numerous subordinate ofAcers, is there any eAectual mode 
of preventing collusion, einbczzleincnt, or oppression in the valuing and mea- 
suring of the lands? — A. I think it is almost impossible under that system, 
carried on as it must be by means of a vast number of individuals who are 
generally poor and have no character to support. From their mismanagement, 
not only the cultivators siiAer, hut ultiinately the government itself, from the 
falling off in the revenue, under a system which at once presses down the 
people ami exhausts the resources of the country. However, if the govern- 
ment would take the survey and assessment of one of the preceding years as a 
standard, and prevent any future measurement and assessment, it would 
relieve the cultivators from the ap])rehensiou of further exactions,* and the 
collector or the registrar of the district should be authorized to grant reduc- 
tion to any cultivator subjected to over-measurement, on being petitioned and 
on personally ascertaining such to have occurred. 

(^.45. Are collectors generally competent to superintend personally the 
revenue aAairs of their district ? — A. From the heat of the climate, and from 
the difficulty of transacting business in a language which is foreign to them, 
the collectors in general, for the above reasons, must stand in need of aid 
from others, whom they employ as instnimenls in conducting the details ; at 
the same time they have so little intercourse or acquaintance with the native 
inhabitants, that they must naturally depend chiefly on two or three persons 
who arc around them, in whom they generally place confidence, and consc- 
(juently these few, who have no chance of bettering their condition, from the 
trifling salaries allowed them, sometimes consult their own interests rather 
than those of the government or the people. 

Q. 4(J. Are the collectors vested with siifAcicnt power to perform cfTectually 
the duties attached to their ofAce, or do they enjoy authority of an extent to 
be injurious to the public?—//. Their powers are amply sufficient. The judi- 
cial authorities, also, are always required by the regulations of government, to 
afford them promptly every necessary assistance in the discharge of their 
duties; and many collectors arc even invested with the additional ofAqe and 
powers of magistrates, contrary to the judicious system established by Jjord 
C!ornwallis, and to the common principles of justice, as they thus became at 
once parties and judges in their own case ; consequently such powers very 
often prove injurious to those who attempt to maintain their own rights against 
the claims of government, whose agents the collectors are. 1 much regret 
such a wide deviation in principle from the system of Lord Cornwallis, as I 
think that system, with such niodiAcations and improvements as time may 

* Since writing the above. I happened to meet with a gentleman from Madras, of high talents and 
cxiierience, who maintalnctl that no further measurement or assessment is at all allowed In the pnivlriec!f 
belonging to that presidency. 1 felt gratilied at the intelligence, and shall fuel still more so to find it 
confirmed by ilic regulations of government. 
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suggest, should be maintained, as the basis of the revenue and judicial systems 
of India. 

Q.47- Can you suggest any improvement which might secure the revenue to 
government and protection to the people ? — A, The regulations already in 
force are fully adequate to secure the government revenue. But to secure the 
people against any unjust exactions on the part of the revenue officers, I 
would propose, first, that the collectors should not by any means be armed 
with magisterial powers. Secondly, that any charge against the revenue 
officers should be at once investigated by the judicial courts to which they are 
subject without reference to the number of cases on the file of the court, as 
has been the practice with regard to causes in which the collectors arc prose- 
cutors, so that both parties may have an equal chance of legal redress. This 
seems to be the best remedy that presents itself under existing circumstances ; 
but, with the present system, I must repeat my fears, that redress will not 
always be attainable. 

Q. 48. Would it be injurious or beneficial to allow Europeans of capital to 
purchase estates and settle on them ?— A If Europeans of character and capi- 
tal were allowed to settle in the country, with the ()ermission of the India 
Board, or the Court of Directors, or the local government, it would greatly 
improve the resources of the country, and also the condition of the native inha- 
bitants, by showing them superior methods of cultivation, and the proper 
mode of treating their labourers and dependants. 

Q, 41). Would it be advantageous, or the reverse, to admit Europeans of all 
descriptions to become settlers? — A, Such a measure could only be regarded 
as adopted for the purpose of entirely supplanting the native inhabitants, and 
expelling them from the country ; because it is obvious that there is no resem- 
blance between tlie higher and educated classes of Europeans, and tlie lower 
and uneducated classes. The clifleroncc in character, opinions, and sentiments, 
between the Eiiro|)ean niul the Jndiau race, particularly in social nncl religious 
matters, is so great, that the two races could not peaceably exist together as 
one commnnity, in a country coiupiered by the former, unless they were assi- 
milated by constant intercourse, continued and increased for a long period of 
years, under a strong and rigorous system of police in every village, large or 
small; an establishment so expensive, however, that the present revenues of 
India could not support it. ^'uch assimilation has in some measure taken place 
at C’alciitta, from the daily commuuicalion of many of the res[)ectal)lc members 
of both cominiiiiitics ; yet even in that capital, though the seat of government, 
and nuiy crons police officers are placed at almost every 100 yards, the com- 
moil Europeans are often dis))osed to annoy the native inhabitants. By the 
above statement, I do not mean to convey that there are not any honest and 
industrious persons among the European labourers ; on the contrary,! believe, 
that amongst the very humblest classes of society such characters arc nume- 
rous : but, even in justice to them, 1 deem it right to state, that without capi- 
tal they could not, in a hot country, compete with the native labourers, who 
arc accustomed to the climate, and from their very different habits of life in 
regard to food, clothes, and lodging, cun subsist on at least one-sixth, if not 
one-tenth, of what is required by an European labourer; consequently the 
latter would not find his situation at all improved, but the very reverse, by 
emigrating to India. 

Would the judicial 83 \stcm, as at present established, be sufficient to 
control the European settlers in the interior of the country? — A, At present 
British-born subjects arc not amenable to the Company’s courts, except as 
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re-rarJs small debts under 500 rupees (about ^50), and for petty eases of 
assault. Consc<pieullv, under the present regidations, the courts as now 
established are by no means competent to exercise any adequate control over 
Britisli-boru subjects in the interior. 

Q. 51. Would it be advisable to extend the jurisdiction of the King’s courts 
already established at the presidencies, or to augment their number, or to give 
greater power to the Company’s judges over the Kuropcau settlers 'i—A. If the 
expenses attending the King’s courts could be reduced to a level with the costs 
of the Company’s courts, it would be useful and desirable to increase the num- 
ber of such courts to the same extent as that of the Company’s courts of 
appeal at present, if Kuropeaus of respectability arc permitted to settle freely 

in the interior. Bat should such a reduction of expense be impracticable, it 
seems necessary in that event to extend the power of the Company’s courts 
under the judicial servants of the Company. In the latter case these jiulieial 
servants should be regularly educated as barristers, in the principles of British 
law, or the British settlers must consent to be subject to the present descrip- 
tion of judicial ofricer.s, under such rules and regulations as the local govern- 
ment of India establishes for the rest of the inhabitants of the country. With 
regard to the extension of the jurisdiction of the King’s courts already esta- 
blished at the presidencies, although in these courts justice is, I think, ably 
administered, yet it is at an expense so enormous to the parties, and to the 
community, that even so wealthy a city as Calcutta is unahic to supjiort its 
exorbitant costs, to which two successive grand juries have called the attention 
of the judges without any effect. 

d. 52. How would the settlement, on a large scale, of Europeans of capital 
in the country, improve its resources?— /I. As a large sum of money is now 
ainmally dr-awn from India by Europeans retiring from it with the fortunes 
realized there, a system which would encourage Euro))eans of capit.al to be- 
come permanent settlers with their families, wcuihl neccssmily gicatly improve 
the resources of the country. 

Q. 5:5. Is there any iiortion of land in the provinces with which you arc 
acrpiainted free from'publie assessment?—/!. There is land of this description, 
and in some districts to considerable extent. 

a. .54. Have any measures been adopted by government to ascertain the 
validity of the title by which such lands are held free from assessment, or 
have any of them been resumed ? and under what circumstances ?—/!. In Ile- 
gulation XIX. of 17!i:5, Lord Cornwallis, the Governor General in Council, 
directed the revenue collectors to inquire into the validity of the titles of such 
lands ; and in case of there being any doubt as to their validity, to institute 
prosecutions so as to have them judicially investigated ; and in the event of the 
parties in possession of the lainl failing to establish a valid title in the court, 
thcl amis might, by a decree of the court, be resumed by the collectors on be- 
half of Government. But the Government declared, in the preamble of that 
Regulation, that no holder of such tax-free (h'lkhiraj) lands should be «lcprivcd 
of them, or subjected to revenue, until his title should bo judicially investi- 
gated, and “ adjudged invalid by a fipal judicial decree.” However, I feel 
bound to add, that in 1828, by Regulation III. of that year, the revenue col- 
lector in each district was authorized to dispossess the holders of such tax-free 
lands by his own authority, without reference to any judicial court, if the col- 
lector should be of opinion, after such inquiry as might satisfy himself, that 
the title of the proprietor was not valid. It is therein enacted, sec. 4, art. 1, 
such decision of the collector shall have the force and cftcct of a dc- 
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crec.” Also art. that it shall not be ncccsary for him to transmit his pro- 
ceedings to the Board of Revenue but the party dispossessed might appeal. 
And by art. 3, whether an appeal be filed or not, “ that it shall and may be 
lawful for the collector immediately to carry into effect his decision by attach- 
ing and assessing the lands.” The Regulation produced great alarm and dis- 
trust amongst the natives of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, many of whom peti- 
tioned against the principle of one party, who lays claim to the land, dispos- 
sessing an actual possessor at his own discretion ; and Lord William Bentinck, 
though he has not rescinded this Regulation, has suspended the immediate 
execution of it for the present. 

London^ 11)/// Au»nsl 1831. Rammuuun Roy. 

(A.) — PAPER ov THE REVENUE SYSTEM OF INDIA.* 

Various opinions arc entertained by individuals w'ith regard to the perpetual 
settlement of public revenue, concluded according to Regulation I. of 171)3, 
with proprietors of land in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and 
arguments resting on different princifiles have been adduced for and against this 
system ; no roon> is therefore left for throwing any new light on the subject. 
We, however, may safely advance so far as to admit the settlement to be advan- 
tageous to both the contracting parties, though not perhaps in equal proportion. 

2. To convince ourselves in the first instance of the accuracy of the opinion 
that the perpetual settlement has proved advantageous to Governfnent, a refe- 
rence to the revenue records of the former and present rulers will I think 
sufilcc. No instance can be shown in those records, in which the sum assessed 
and annually expected from these provinces was ever collected with ctpial ad- 
vantage prior to the year 171)3. To avoid the demand of an increase of revenue 
on the part of Government, proprietors in'gcneral used then wilfully to neglect 
the cultivation, which very often proved utterly ruinous to themselves, and 
excessively inconvenient to Government, in managing, farming, or selling such 
estates for the purpose of realizing their revenues. 

3. Such |)crsoiis as have directed their attention to the revenue records of 
Government, must have been struck with the extreme difference existing be- 
tween the rate of value at which estates usually sold prior to the year 17D3, 
or even for several years subsequent to that period, and the common price 
which the disposal of those estates now obtains to Government or individuals 
at public or private sales ; and it will not, 1 believe, be alleged that 1 am far 
wrong, when 1 say that this increase in general may be reckoned tenfold, and 
in some instances twenty. This enormous augmentation of the price of land 
is principally to be attributed to the extensive cultivation of waste lands which 
has taken place in every part of the countrj^ and to the rise of rents payable 
by the cultivators, and not to any other cause that 1 can trace. 

4. It is true, the common increase of wealth has an irresistible tendency to 
augment the price, without improving change in the property; but when we 
reflect on the extent of overwhelming poverty throughout the country (towns 
and their vicinity excepted), we cannot admit that increase of wealth in general 
has been the cause of the actual rise in the value of landed estates. To those 
who have ever made a tour of these provinces, either on public duty, or from 
motives of curiosity, it is well known that within a circle of a hundred miles 
in any part of the country, there are to be found very few, if any, besides pro- 
prietors of hind, that have the least |)rctcnsion to wealth or independence, or 
even the coinmon comforts of life. 


* The paper rcl'crrcdtu in Q. 31. 
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f). It has been asserted, and perhaps justly, that much of the increased 
wealih of Bengal, in late years, is to be ascribed to the opening of the trade in 
1814, thereby occasioning a greatly-increased demand for the produce of lands. 
In as far, however, as this cause may have operated to increase wealth, it is 
confined to landlords and dealers in commodities, 

(J. Besides, Government appropriates to itself an enormous duty on the 
transit and exportation of the produce of the soil, which has, since the period 
of the perpetual settlement, increased to a great amount from the exertions of 
the proprietors in extending and improving cultivation, under the assurance 
that no demand of an increase of revenue would be made upon them on 
account of the progressive productiveness of their estates. 

7. In the second place, that the perpetual settlement has been conducive to 
the intere.st of the proprietors of land, is a fact acknowledged by all parties, 
and is fully evident on reference to the present and former revenue registers. 
The benefit which the proprietors enjoy is ))rincipally owing to tw'o circum- 
stances ; first, the extended cultivation of waste lands which formerly yielded 
no rent ; secondly, subsequent increase of rents, much beyond those rates paid 
by cultivators at the time of the perpetual settlement, in defiance of the rights 
of khiid-kasht ryots, that is, such villagers as cultivate on lease the land that 
belongs to the village. 

8. None will, I think, hesitate to rejoice in the augmentation of the incomes 
of proprietors, derived from the extension of cultivation, as every man is enti- 
tled by law and reason to enjoy the fruits of his lionest labour and good 
management. But as to the policy of vesting in the proprietors, themselves 
exempted from any increase of tax, the power of augmenting rents due from 
their kluid-kasht tenants, I must confess it to be a subject that requires exami- 
nation. 

i). It is too true to be denied, that there was no regular system of adminis- 
tering justice, even in theor}', under the government of the late rulers, and 
that there were few instances in which such humble individuals as khud-kasht 
ryots succeedeii in bringing complaints against proprietors to the notice of 
higlicr authority. Nevertheless their claims to the cultivation of particular 
soils at fixed rates, according to their respective (jualities, were always ad- 
mitted, as the means of their livelihood, and inducements to continue to reside 
in their native village; although proprietors very often oppressively extorted 
from them sums of money, in addition to their rents, under the name of 
abwabs, or subscriptions, while on the other hand the ryots frequently ob- 
tained deductions through collusion with managers, acting in behalf of the 
pro})rietors. 

10. The measure adopted for the protection of khud-kasht tenants, in art. 

^Jd, sec. GO, Beg. VIII. of was conditional, and has been gonscqiiently 

subject to violation. Hence they have benefited very little, if at all, by its 
provisions. 

11. The power of imposing new leases and rents, given to the proprietors by 
Ileg. I. and Vllf. of 17113, and subsequent Begulations, lias considerably 
enriched, comparatively, a few individuals, the proprietors of land, to the 
extreme disadvantage, or rather ruin, of millions of their tenants ; and it is 
productive of no advantage to Government. 

12. During the former system of government, proprietors in these and other 
provinces, contrary to the tenure by which lands are held in England, were 
required to pay a considerable proportion of their rents to the ruler of the 
countiy, whose arbitary will was alone sufficient to augment or reduce the 
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rates of the revenue deinandablc from them, anil who by despotic power might 
deprive them of their rights as proprietors, when they failed to |)ay the revenue 
unjustly alleged to be due from them : under these cireninstances, the situa- 
tion of the proprietors was not in any respect on a more iavonrable footing than 
that of the khud-kasht tenant; and, consequently, his right was not in any 
way analogous to those of a landlord in England. 

13. In short, there were three parties acknowledged to have had a fixed right 
in the soil. 1st. The ryots, to cultivate the lands, and receive one half of the 
produce in return for the seed and labour. 2dly. The Government, in return 
for its general protection, to receive the other half, with the exception of one- 
tenth or eleventh. 3dly. The zamindars, or lantlholders, to receive that tenth 
or eleventh for their local protection, and for intervention between the Govern- 
ment and the peasantry. 

14. With a view to facilitate the collection of revenue, and to encourage 
proprietors to improve their estates. Government liberally relieved them, in 
the year 1 from the ilistress and difficulties originating in the uncertainty 
nf assessment, by concluding a perpetual settlement with them. But I am at a 
loss to conceive why this indulgence was not exteiulcd to their tenants, by 
requiring proprietors to follow the example of Government, in fixing a definite 
rent to be received from each cultivator, according to the average sum actually 
collected from him during a given term of years; or why the feeling of coin- 
passioii, excited by the miserable condition of the cidtivators, does not now 
induce the Govcriunent to fix a maximum stamlard, corresponding with the 
sum of rent now paid by each cultivator in one ye.ir, aiul positively interdict 
any further increase. 

15. Some, however, doubt whether (rovernment can now assume the power 
of bettering the coiulitioii of this immense portiiui of its subjects, without 
violating the long-standing practice of the country, and the principles laid down 
in their existing Hcgulatioiis, at least for the last Ibrty years; but 1 am satisfied 
that ail unjust precedent and [iracticc, even of longer standing, cannot be con- 
sidered as the standard of justice by an enlightened Government. 

1(J. With respect to the regulations, liowevor, there would he no real viola- 
tion of them; as in Keg. I. of l7lh*l, which is ilie basis of the permanent set- 
tlement, the government thus expressly declares that: “ It being tlie duty of 
the ruling power to protect all classes of jieople, and more jiarliciilarly those 
who from their situation arc most helpless, the Governor General in Council, 
will, whenever be may deem it proper, enact such regulations as he may think 
necessary for the protection and welfare of the dependent tulookdnrs, ryots, 
and other cultivators of the soil ; and no zaiiuiidar, independent talookilar, or 
other actual proprietor of land, shall he entitled on tliis account to make any 
objection the discharge of the fixed assessment which they have resjicc- 
tively agreed to pay.” 

17 . And again, in Regulation VIII. of 17 ^*^ (sec. GO, art. 3d) the govern- 
ment recognized the principle of the cidtivators of the lands of their own village 
(khud-kasht ryots) having a permanent right to retain possession thereof, at a 
fixed rent; and enacted that their title-deeds should not he set aside, except 
in certain specified cases, applicable to that period of general settlement, and 
not extending to forty years afterwards. 

18. I regret to say, that in some parts of these provinces the rent is already 
raised so high, that even an interdict against farther increase cannot afford 
the ryots (cultivators) any relief or comfort ; consequently, the government 
might endeavour to raise part of its revenue by taxes on luxuries, and such 
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articles of use and consumption as arc not necessaries of life, and make a 
proportionate deduction in the rents of the cultivators, and in the revenues 
of the zamindars, to whom their lands belong. 

19. Failing this, the same desirable object may be accomplished by reducing 
the revenue establishment in the following manner. Under the former govern- 
ment, the natives of the country, particularly Hindoos, were exclusively 
employed in the revenue department, in all situations, and they are still so 
almost exclusively under the present system. The collectors, being cove- 
nanted European servants of the Company, arc employed as superintendents, 
at a salary of 1,000 or 1,.500 ru|iees(.£100 to £150) mensem. The duties, 
however, are chiefly performed by the native officers, as they arc not of such 
importance or difficulty as the duties attached to the judicial department, in 
which one slip might at once destroy the life of the innocent, or alter the just 
destination of property for a hundred generations. 

20. The principal duties attached to the situation of collector are as follows : 
1st. The receipt of the revenue by instalments, according to the assessment, 
and remitting the amount thus collected to the general treasui*}', or to one of 
the commanding officers, or to the commercial resident, or salt agent, ns 
directed by the accountant-general. 2d. Aflvertising and selling the estates of 
defaulters, to realize arrears, ^dly. Taking care of his own treasury, to 
prevent any mismanagement of it, and the revenue records. 4ihly. Making 
partitions of estates, when joint sharers thereof apply to him for such division, 
othly. Preparing a quinquennial register of the estates paying revenue within 
his collectorship. Gthly. Ascertaining what tax-free land has been in the 
possession of individuals without a valid title. 7thly. Furnishing the judicial 
authorities with official papers required by them, and executing their decrees 
concerning lands, &c. 8thly, Deciding leases which the judicial officer has it 
in his option to refer to the collector. Othly. Officiating as local postmaster, 
under the authority of the postmaster general. lOtli. Assessing duties on the 
vendors of liquors and drugs, with the concurrence of the magistrate, and 
collecting the duties payable thereon (on receiving five per cent, on the amount 
of collection for his trouble), llth. Giving out stamped jiapcrs to native 
vendors, and being responsible for the same ; ten per cent., I think, on the sum 
realized being allowed him for his trouble and responsibility. (The two latter 
articles produce to the collector an additional monthly income of not less than 
from 200 to 1,000 rupees a month, according to the greater or smaller sale in 
different districts.) J2th. Regulating the conduct of the native sub-collectors, 
assessors, and surveyors employed on the estates under the immediate manage- 
ment of government. 13th. Transmitting monthly and annually reports and 
accounts to the accountant-general and the civil auditor, and corresponding 
with the Board of Revenue on the various affairs of his collectorship, as well 
as obeying their instructions. 

21. A native of respectability, at a salary of about 300 or 400 rupees per 
month, may be appointed in lieu of the European collector ; and he should 
give sureties for his character and responsibility, to such amount as govern- 
ment may deem adequate. The large sum that may thus be saved by dispens- 
ing with the collectors, would not only enable government to give some relief 
to the unfortunate ryots above referred to, by reducing their rents, but also 
raise the character of the natives, and render them attached to the existing 
government, and active in the discharge of their public duties, knowing that, 
under such a system, the faithful and industrious native servant would receive 
the merit, and ultimately the full reward of his services; whereas, under the 
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present system, the credit or discredit is attributed to the European head of 
the department, while the natives, who are the real managers of the business, 
are entirely overlooked and neglected, and consequently they seem, most of 
them, to be rendered quite indifferent to anything but their own temporary in- 
terest. 

22. With respect to the expediency and advantage of employing native 
revenue officers to the higher situations in the revenue department, I am 
strongly supported by the opinions of persons whose sentiments have great 
weight with the governing party, as well as with the party governed, 1 can 
safely quote the remarks of many distinguished servants of the lion. East- 
India Company, such as Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. II. Ellis, Mr. Robert Rickards, 
and otlicrs. 

23. The native collectors should be under the immediate and strict control 
of the Board of Revenue as the European collectors at present are, and 
should be made strictly responsible for every act performed in their official 
capacity. No one should be removed from his situation unless on proof of 
misconduct, regularly established, to the satisfaction of government, on the 
re|)ort of the Board of Revenue. 

24. For the present, perhaps, it would bo proper to transfer the duty of 
selling the property of defaidting landholders to the registers ; and the judges, 
instead of referring causes to the rcvcmie officers, should submit them to the 
sudder aumcetis (or native commissioners really appointed to decide causes 
under a certain amount). 

25. In order to prevent the exercise of any undue influence or bribes in 
obtaining the situation of native collectors of revenue, it is requisite that all 
the present scrishtadurs, or head native officers, attached to the different 
collectorships, sliould at once he confirtiicd in the situation of collector, and 
in case of his death or removal, the next in rank sliould succeed him. In the 
same manner those under them should be each promoted regularly in succes- 
sion, according to bis rank in the revenue department, unless from being 
unable to produce the requisite security, or from other evident disqualifica- 
tion ; and no one should be allowed to hold the situation of collector, unless 
he hud been at least ten years iu the revenue service. 

26. The present collectors may he transferred, if found qualified, to the 
judicial or some other department, or allowed to retire on suitable pensions. 
Besides the Board of Revenue, who should exercise a constant superinten- 
dence over the revenue branch, there should he six or eight European civil 
servants of the Company, who stand high in the estimation of government, 
appointed, under the denomination of circuit collectors, to examine personally, 
from time to time, the records kept, and the proceedings held by the native 
collectors. 

27 . At all events, I must conclude with beseeching any and every authority 
to devise some mode of alleviating the present miseries of the agricultural 
peasantry of India, and thus discharge their duty to their fellow-creatures and 
fellow-subjects. 

London, AugAi^th, 1831. 
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THE LITERATURE OF ALEXANDRIA. 

No. I. 

The narrative of the exploits of Alexander, as related by contemporary and 
siibsccpicnt writers, might be styled the Ilomancc of Grecian History. It had 
all the exciting interest of a vividly^imagiiicd liction to recommend it to the 
delighted ears of the people. Aristotle has defined the difference between the 
poet and the historian to consist in the relation by the one of things as they 
did happen, and by the other as they have happened. The conquest of 

Persia was a magnificent dream rather than a reality, even to the Macedo- 
nians. That all the gorgeous chivalry of the East should have fled before the 
comparatively contemptible charge of a Grecian captain, seemed scarcely cre- 
dible. If Xenophon’s account of the disastrous retreat of the ten thousand had 
been read with avidity, how much more enthusiastically must the record of 
victory have been received ! \Vc accordingly find a nudtitude of historians in 
the age im mediately following the decease of Alexander. Memoirs of the 
conqueror himself and of the various inhabitants of Asia, treatises upon anti- 
quities, &c. were poured forth in abundance : but, unfortunately, no writer of 
high and intellectual integrity arose to chronicle these wonderful events for 
posterity. Unring the lifc-tiinc of Alexander, the pedestal on which his glory 
rested appeared to exceed any power of mental geometry possessed by liis 
contemporaries. His most favoured companions, Anaximenes, Callisthenes, 
Oncsicritus, Hieronymus, and Aristobulus, were all more or less dazzled by 
the lustre of their master’s achievements. Ptolemy, the most distinguished of 
the generals of Alexander, was followed implicitly in all liis details by Arrian, 
who thought it impossible that a firince could lie ! He was at least more 
entitled to belief than any of his rivals. A collection of the Oriental histories 
of the life of Alexander would form a course of reading almost as wild and 
delightful as the Arabian Nighls. Schlcgel considered the expedition of Alex- 
ander, the third great e|}och in the annals of Greece : how far it tended 
tow'ards the corruption of the public mind, and the consequent injury of the 
spirit of the age, admits of much argument. Literature had passed rapidly 
from summer into autumn, and the winter was prematurely coming on. The 
thick clouds, which began to lower upon the Grecian horizon, were not 
brightened by the uplifted foreheads of any future Sophocles or Pindar. The 
tree of knowledge was covered with verdant foliage, but it evinced signs of 
incipient decay, and the dying away of the bright green w as already perceptible. 

I will not seek to trace the deterioration of Greek intellect either to Oriental 
luxury or to the predominance of any particular slate ; it had passed through 
every gradation — from' barbarism to sublimity, from sublimity to refinement, 
and from refinement to cfleuiinacy. Its vitality was exhausted, its destiny was 
accomplished. 

The tumults which follow'ed the death of Alexander cfibctually precluded 
the cultivation of the arts. But the agitations of war were not, as M. Matter 
has observed, the only reason of the extraordinary sterility of the Greeks after 
Alexander. The mighty elements of mind and empire, which had been shaken 
by the struggles of Euniencs, Antigonus, Ptolemy, and Demetrius, gradually 
returned into their former state of tranquillity. Ptolemy laid down his arms, 
and devoted his time to the patronage of science and the improvement of his 
subjects; Seleiicus diffused prosperity throughout his vast dominions; and 
Attains attracted the most distinguished individuals to his favoured court. 
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The kings of Macedonia and Syracuse rivalled them in the promotion of the 
cause of literature, and Greece found leisure to occupy herself with her former 
pursuits.^ But it was in vain: her morning star had set for ever. Any 
attempt to explain this singular fact would be idle. We may as well endeavour 
to offer a reason why one part of Greece was more fertile in genius than 
another, or why Switzerland, the most charming country of Europe, should 
be more destitute of i)octs than the unpicturesque villages of Holland. 
Matter's observation upon this apparent paradox is interesting: Corinth 
enjoyed, he says, all the advantages of Athens, and more than Sparta, yet 
she did not surpass Thebes in the number of her illustrious children. It could 
not be the engrossing nature of commercial pursuits, or the unceasing turmoils 
of an unsatisfied democracy, which hindered the Corinthians from cultivating 
literature; for the Athenians were also commercial, and suffered still more 
from the turbulence of a tyrannical democracy. It could not be her belligerent 
spirit that turned S[)arta from the worship of the muses, or the austerity of 
her manners, from the study of the arts ; for Athens was also warlike, and 
Sparta did not alwa 3 's escape the enticing lures of foreign luxury. It could 
not be the climate of Bccotia which weighed so heavily' upon the aspiring spirit 
of Theban genius, for it bordered closely upon Attica, and Thebes had already 
given birth to Pindar, Pelopidas, and Epaminondas. 

The literary history of Alexandria, after the death of its founders, is, in fact, 
the history of the literature of Greece, Alexander never thought, while 
tracing a plan for a town which, being situated between Tyre and Carthage, 
might bring into its harbours the commerce of both, that in a few brief years 
it would become not only the most crowded mart in the world, but the 
** asylum of letters and a sanctuary of light " to the benighted nations. 

It is probable that the Greeks, who had been established in Cyrenaica since 
the seventh century before our era, may have contributed in some measure to 
the population of Alexandria, but the Greeks soon crowded to it from every 
direction, and became so powerful by their arts and talents, that a new Athens 
rose in perfect beauty upon the alien soil of Africa. 

In every point of view the literature of Alexandria is well worthy our patient 
investigation. The Grecian name, no longer confined within the narrow limits 
of a republican state, had been carried into the hitherto unknown regions of 
poetic fable. The natural world was enlarged, and the mental world seemed 
to have expanded with it. The Greek of the age of Solon would scarcely 
have recognized the manners or opinions of his own countrymen, who were 
scattered from the pleasant vallics of Europe to the distant shores of the 
Indus. Greek was the vernacular dialect of the civilized globe. An able and 
copious treatise upon the school of Alexandria would be a most acceptable 
contribution to ancient liistor}^ The prize essa^' of M. Matter is too confused 
in its arrangement, and at the same time too cursor}^ in its treatment of 
several topics of interest, to entitle it (notwithstanding its general learning 
and elegance) to supply this desideratum. The excellent discourse of the 
illustrious Ileyne, De Genio Stcculi Pto/emeeorutnf is only long enough to 
make u$ regret that the author’s intention of entering into the subject more at 
large was never carried into execution. Ueyne united to a deep and critical 
knowledge of the classics a delicacy of taste and a vigour of thought which 
enabled him to point out the beauties of a writer with the grace of an Addison, 
while detecting his errors with the acuteness of a Porson. Some letters, re- 
plete with erudition, have been written on the same subject by M. Manso.]: 

• Matter. t ilfrtrfrwieff, vol.i. Cott. 178*. t Venniechte Schri/t^ 
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Mutter divides the history of the Greek school in Egypt into two periods, 
which are subdivided into several sections. The first of these periods com- 
prises the 275 years during which the family of the Ptolemies reigned in Alexan- 
dria.* Mutter resolves this period into these epochs: 1. Under the fostering 
care of Ptolemy Soter, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Ptolemy Evergetes, the 
Alexandrian school attained its highest glory. 2. In the second epoch, the vices 
of Ptolemy Philopator severely injured the cause of literature. Alexandria was 
no longer the favourite abiding-place of learned inch ; Greece recovered a por- 
tion of her former refinement; the political storms which had so long desolated 
her cities began to subside, and she once more nflbrdcd an asylum to her chil- 
dren. It should be observed, however, that notwithstanding the luxurious 
habits of Philopator, the arts continued to receive a small degree of en- 
couragement. Surrendered to the dominion of his passions, the love of his 
country was not quite extinct in his bosom, for he still associated with some of 
the ornaments of the age, and considerably improved the Egyptian inarine.'f' 
3. The third epoch unfolds the melancholy spectacle of Egypt exiling her most 
gifted citizens, under the influence of Evergetes II., that monstrum kominis, as 
Ilcyne calls him ; yet he himself had been instructed by the celebrated Aristar- 
chus, had composed twenty-four books of history which obtained considerable 
rc))utntion, and is said, moreover, to liavc emended some Homeric readings. 
His cruelty was fatal to the school of Alexandria. The museum was deserted, 
and its inhabitants wandered forth to teach the sciences in Greece, Rhodes, 
and Syria. The misguided prince made some nicftectual efforts to recal those 
whom he had alienated from his court, but his own barbarity, and the crimes 
of his successors, olfered no season of quiet to literature. The curtain was 
about to drop upon the once-s))lcndid dynasty of the Ptolemies. With the 
last of them ends the first period of Alexandrine history, and the incorpora- 
tion of Egypt with the Homan empire commences the second. 

With its transposition from its native home, the spirit of Greek literature, 
as Schocll notices, appears to have undergone a total change. AuUeud'hommes 
de genie, il ^ eut dcs savans.X For men of genius they had verbal scholars. 
Instead of the golden poetry of Plato, and the sweet and delicate history of 
Xenophon, they saw the birth of grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music. The mind, as it gradually lost tlie soft colours of 
fancy and imagination, assumed the more sober garments of reason and erudi- 
tion. An antiquarian taste was its distinguishing characteristic. A discovery 
was valued more highly than an invention. The poets w'cre rather curiosi than 
ingeniosi, as may be easily proved by a hasty glance at the remains of Callima- 
chus or Apollonius Rhodius. The subjects of their poems were usually 
selected from some obscure and mysterious fable, or founded upon one of 
the most recondite sciences. A society for the diffusion of useful ignorance 
would have been bcneflcial in Alexandria. The garb of the antiquary fitted 
awkw'ardly the beautiful form of Greek poetry. We have no memorial, says 
Heyne, of any Alexandrine poet who was not at the same time a grammarian, 
a philosopher, and a mathematician. A love of trifling ingenuities usurped the 
place of noble designs. Lycophron composed sixty tragedies, yet he is not 
unjustly supposed to have been indebted for his admission into The Pleiades 
more particularly to the skill with which he composed anagrams on the name 

* Schoeil, Hi*t. de la Lite. Gvecqiie. Tom. iii. 

f Athonfplus, and Heyno, Thr Genio StrcuH Pto/emecorum. He pour trays PhiJopator as tuxuri^e rt 
nmni corrupt etiB deditUK. 

;|: Wetoirc de la Litternturc Urerqin-, tom. iii. p. 4U. 
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of his patron, Philadelphus, and queen Arsinoe, deriving the one 
/tcfAiro?, and saying that the other was “a violet of Juno.” 

Heync attributes the first seeds of corruption to the excess of grammatical 
erudition. The grammarians were indeed a numerous family. 

It may appear paradoxical to assert, that the most beautiful compositions of 
the human mind have been produced in seasons of the most general ignorance 
and comparative barbarity. The assertion docs not however admit of refuta- 
tion. Homer is understood to have been a poor and destitute wanderer, and 
Virgil the friend and associate of princes ; yet the yICneid cannot compete with 
the Iliad in originality or majesty of thought, or in variety and pictures(iueness 
of illustration. The early poets of a nation are their own legislators! giving 
laws to their successors, they are themselves unfettered hy any conventional 
restriction. Thus every art, whether poetry, painting, or history, must have 
attained a high degree of excellence before any canons of criticism could he es- 
tablished. The Iliad of Homer originated the poetics of Aristotle. The splen- 
did fabric was raised, and it remained for that illustrious master of truth to 
point out the beauty of the pillars and the unity of the design to future people. 
The practice of publicly reciting their poems before the assembly of the people 
had naturally vested the decision u|)on their merits in the hearers. In Greece 
alone could works of such finished delicacy have been entrusted to a mixed 
auditory in perfect safety. But there the appeal was very rarely answered 
with injustice. Sometimes, in periods of great political excitement, an luifHir 
influence might have been exercised upon the popular opinions ; but this was 
a singular exception. The Grecian car, not less than the eye, was peculiarly 
susceptible of graceful and harmonious concords. 

In the literary history of all nations, the gradations by which they rise to 
sublimity and purity, and decline into mere elegance and aflectation, are found 
to be nearly the same. The spirit of criticism increased in proportion to the 
decay of invention. Dante was the text-book for the succeeding generation, 
and men wrote pages to prove the authenticity of an allusion, or the analogy 
of a metaphor. But the most extraordinary confirmation of this position is 
furnished by the school of Alexandria. A change had, indeed, [)asscd over 
the spirit of literature. No longer characterised by the noble freedom of its 
curly days, it pined away in the confinement of its new habitation. 

The light and enchanting grace of the Grecian muse was destroyed by the 
fetters of scholastic knowledge. She ceased to be instructed by taste, and 
submitted to a course of regular studies. The age of genius had passed away ; 
that of criticism and grammar w'as rising in its stead. The scholiasts upon 
Homer cite innumerable instances of the erudition and industry of the scholars 
of this period. Philology usurped the place of poetry, and geography of 
hi8tor3\ The CEdipus of Sopluicles was replaced by the dramas of Philicus, 
and the poetic history of Herodotus by the Pcripliis ; but our present 
occupation is with the gramimuians of Alexandria. The study of grammar, 
y^ufApuTifCY, cannot be said to have existed ns a distinct science before 

the third century.* Then it was that the attention was first directed to the 
correction and elucidation of the works of the poets, and commentaries were 
written, sometimes cflcctual in clearing up confused and vitiated passages. But 
frequently distinguished by a love of trifling and a display of useless informa- 
tion.-|* These critics were styled V.vTTSf.riK»t^ br ‘ proposers of questions,’ 

* Schmll. vol. iii. p. 182. ‘ 

f I woiilil be unileratoiHl m ftpeakini^oiily of graininar Applied to cumpoiltioti and reduced into posi-i 
tivc rules. Every tribe, however barbarous, bus its'own idioms. In the various modificaUons of words 

to 
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and they who replied to them Avtimi or The study of language 

became the passion of the age. While one grammarian devoted himself to the 
explanation of old and almost forgotten words, another bewildered himself in 
the intricacies of the most minute subtiltics. The understanding which has 
been enervated by low and worthless pursuits is unable to elevate itself to the 
contemplation of a noble object. An unnatural feverishness spreads over the 
mind and dries up its purer energies. Heyne has elofjuently described this/eWtf 
of the moral constitution. But the ills to Which I allude were the results of 
degrading a most admirable study into an inane and useless aniiiseincnt. The 
critical school of Alexandria, in its original state, has contributed more than 
any other institution to the [ireservation of the choicest remains af ancient 
art. I say this in order that the foregoing remarks may not be taken in a sense 
foreign to tiie one intended. 

I am led by the grammarians to that immortal monument of the Ptoleinean 
family — the museum. If \vc possessed the works which Callimachiis, Aristo- 
nicus, Callixinos, and yEliiis composed upon the origin and history of the 
museum, wc should have no difTicnlty in forming a correct judgment of its 
earliest character. But, unfortunately, not a fragment remains, except the 
titles, to instruct us as to their contents. Strabo, Athenajiis, Plutarch, and 
Pliny, to whom we arc chiefly indebted for the knowledge we have obtained, 
are particularly brief in their notices, and not rarely at perfect variance with 
each other. In proportion to the obscurity of any subject will always be found 
the number of hypotheses. Thus, if truth attempt at any time to lift her head 
above the surrounding darkness, she is tjuickly compelled to beiul it down 
again Ixmcath the weight of learning heaped upon her. 

The history of literature, anterior to the Ptolemies, presents no memorial 
of any institution for the promotion of science and the arts at all resembling 
the iimseum of Alexandria. The philosophers of anticpiity had indeed their 
own individual schools, and were surrounded by their own disciples, who 
devoted their time and intellect to tlic study and difl’nsion of their master’s 
system. Aristotle taught in the Lyceum and Plato in the Academy ; and yet 
neither the one nor the other can be esteemed anything more than a school of 
philosophy. A sanctity seems, however, to have been attached to the spot 
on which the lessons of any celebrated philosopher had been delivered, and 
we find Eiiicurus conjuring his followers, when oh the bed of death, “ never 
to sell his garden or change his doctrine ” • The fioorcst Athenian peasant will 
guide the traveller to the Acai/umia, It is not worth while to dwell upon the 
asserted imitation of the Lyceum by the founder of the Museum. The Athe- 
nian schools of philosophy were totally unconnected with each other; but the 
museum, which Matter assumes figuratively for the school of Alexandria, 
contained within its precincts all the sects of whatever denomination, of Plato 
or Aristotle, of Zeno or Pythagoras. It was the universal forum in which the 
intellectual commerce of the Egyptian world was carried on. The grammarian 
found himself by the side of the astronomer, and the physician by the geogra- 
pher. Gronovius has derived the museum from the Grecian prytaneum; but, I 
think, with less than his usual acuteness and erudition.* The prytanca were 
only public entertainments tv which'many persons, exchi- 

to express thiui(s consists the grammatical furm. See hUlange/t Atiatiquea, vol. i. p. 250, par M. Abel- 
R^uiat. 

* J. F. CfTonovli, De Museo Alexandrlno. in Thesauro Antiquitatum, tom. viil. in fin. Eustathius, 
however, inclined to the same opinion— raiarer ri KUt £v 

CTTStov Ktti iv A^viyetif. '' . 
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fiive of the fifty prytanes and some inferior oflicers, received as a mark of dis- 
tinction.* The expense of these public allowances is thought to have not 
exceeded two or three talents yearly. The inuseuin was a portion of the palace 
devoted to the purposes of the literati admitted within its walls. The fact 
of its having been the dwelling of the savans of Alexandria has been 
questioned, but it is universally allowed to have been richly endow'cd for 
their support. Strabo furnishes an interesting commentary : — rm 3s 
huuv vrsi Kelt ‘ri^tTrarcy Kmt koh cikov /xtyciv, sy « ro 

cvra-triov rcjy fjiirt)(fivray ra cty^^uv. Err# ^s T}^ (rwo^ia t«vt»j 

Kelt ^^nf/txrei Kotvei, Kelt e eert re Miie-stit renzy^eve^, tots /uev vTre jSeea-tMuvy 

yvy 3i vere Kutroc^e^. Strabo, it will be remembered, wrote in the reign of 
Tiberius, and hence a difiiciilty arises as to the sense in which the foregoing 
passage is to be taken.f It is reasonable to suppose that some alteration had 
been introduced into the economy of the institution. I may remark that the 
a-vTcrirtey of Strabo is a convincing evidence of the community of life in the 
museum. On this account, it is not unfrcquently called r^uen^ei \ 1 yv 7 rrtoiy 
the Ktywrtet a-trae-ts.Jl It is not unreasonable to conclude that the craving of 
mind after the indefinite sublime and beautiful must have fanguished in this 
delightful castle of indolence. Literature has never been found to flourish 
with a palace for her home and kings for her companions. It' was this royal 
hospitality and protection that gave birth to that lying spirit of flattery, which 
arose in those days. A feeling of servile de|)endcncc had insinuated itself 
deeply into the minds of the people. We shall trace this spirit in the works of 
the Alexandrian school. 

Matter seems to think the hypothesis of Gronovius, as to the nature of the 
praeses of the museum, founded upon a passage in Vitruvius, not deserving 
of credit. Strabo, it will be recollected, calls him te^svst or priest^ implying, 
it would appear, a certain sanctity in the office. 

Among the Egyptians the sacerdotal and the literary character was united. 
There was indeed no learning unconnected with religion. In Greece, during 
the primitive ages, and while the influence of foreign customs and superstitions 
prevailed, a similar feeling existed. But even as early as Homer and Hesiod, 
a line of partition began to be drawn between the “ school and the sanctuary 
and the philosophy of Socrates and Plato tended to widen the division. I 
confess, however, my inability to discover why the museum should not have 
been modelled, as to its internal economy to a certain degree, in accordance 

* Boi^ck'H Public Economy of Athensi. vol. L p. 329. The scholiast on Aristophanes mentions the 
provision of these entertainments ns one of the duties of the prytanes. 

f Gronovius has some very learned and ingenious observations upon the 'ffi^trroireq and the 
etKey ftiyoiy^ to which the classical reader may refer with advantage. He corrects the error of Caaau- 
boti in rendering the etKey fAiyecy maximam tfomum, which he considers to mean in this place not 
domue, but pats domus etquldem nmclave vel cubiculnm uliquod majus autlatius, dieeta, eeenatio, 

^ Sudolphus Neocorus, De Mitseo Alexandrino, Diatribe» interprets this by Museum autem est Pry- 
taneum Kgyptiumi which is evidently false. Gronovius has rendered the r^eiTri^ee htywKrtoty 
sodalitiUm. 

Hcyne has noticed the foundation of institutions, in some degree resembling the museum by the 
Arabs. M. Fourmont, in his Desi'ription Gt'ogntphique des Piainesd' Heliopolis, gives a curious account 
of a mosque at Cairo, whose Arabic name signifies the nwjtcm/t/// o/yTotf-ers. During the period Egypt 
was governed by her own kings, all the sciences were taught in it| and the must distinguished professors 
of theology, and Jurisprudence, and ineilicinc. and astronomy, were imlucetl to devote their talents to the 
promotion of its glory. A daily allowance of food was served out to the classes, and 14.(K)0 persons, 
no inconBiderable portion of whom were lodged in the building, partook of this literary hospitality. 
Wh«n Fourmont wrote, in VJM, the 14,0i)0 had dwindleii to 1,490. They had also a celebrated library, 
said to have contained 100,000 volumes. 
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with the Egyptian ideas of the priestly office. The conjecture which interprets 
the to mean a place consecrated to the muses, is after all not the least 

satisfactory of the many hypotheses which have been hazarded. It will, how- 
ever, be vain to attempt the elucidation of a subject respecting which contem- 
porary history affords us no intelligence. 


THE BODEN PROFESSORSHIP OF SANSCRIT AT OXFORD. 

Tiik election to llic chair of Sanscrit at Oxford, founded by the latn 
Colonel Boden, is fixed for the l/)th March next. It is of vfist inipt)r- 
tance, not only to the due fulfilment of the founder’s intentions,* Init to 
the interests of Oriental literature and the reputation of the country, tliat 
the electors f should, on this occasion, exercise with more than ordinary 
care and judgment the trust vested in them. 

The candidates may be reduced, we believe actually, at all events vir- 
tually, to three: Mr. Horace llayman Wilson, of C'alcutta, secretary of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Mr. Craves (^hainncy llaiigliton, late 
professor of Hindu literature in the East-India (’ollege, Hertford, and 
oriental examiner to the Kast-India Company ; and Dr. William H. Mill, 
principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. The addresses and testimonials 
from or on the part of these eminent individuals are now before us, and wc 
feel that no apology is due to our readers, in a matter of so much moment, 
for placing before them very fully the grounds of their respective claims. 

After Mr. Colebrooke, we may venture to assume that no European can 
be placed in competition with Mr. Wilson as respects “ a critical know- 
ledge of the Sanscrit language we, therefore, do not scruple to place 
him first on the list of candidates. Mr. Wilson’s address contains so inte- 
resting an exposition not of his pretensions only, but of his literary career, 
that we subjoin it entire : — 

To the Members of Convocation resident in Trinity College, Oxford. 

Gentlemen : I have the honour to announce myself to you as a candidate for the 
Boden Professorship of Sanscrit, and to solicit your votes at the approaching election. 

My residence in Bengal leaves me no other alternative than this method of making 
my pretensions known to you, as well as the grounds upon which 1 hope to be thought 
deserving of your support. 

As soon after my arrival in India, in 1808, as my official occupations allowed, I 
entered upon the study of the Sanscrit language with a warm interest excited by the 
example and biography of Sir William Jones. When I had made some progress in 
the study, I felt it my duty to recommend and facilitate its acquirement to others, and 
with this view published in 1813 the text and a translation in verse of a short standard 
poem, the Megha Data, or Cloud Messenger, of Kalidas. Of tills work I may lie 
permitted to quote the following opinion of Mr. Colebrooke. In a note addressed to 
me, he observes : ** I am surprised at the great closeness to the original which you have 
been able to preserve in an elegant poetical translation. It conveys a much nearer idea 
of the original than any prose version can do." The work and translation were also 

* The ohject of the foundation is thus stated by the testator in his will: ** Being of opinion 
that amoregeneial and critical knowledge of the Sanscrit language will be a means of enabling my 
countrymen to succeed in the conversion of the natives of India, by disseminating a knowledge of the 
Sacred Scriptures among them more efTectually than all other means whatever.*’ 

r The election is vested in the chancellors, masters, and scholars of the university, In convocation 
assembled. 

^4jiflf/.*/ow/*.N.S.VoL. 7 .N 0 . 27 . ' 2 I 
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commented upon at some length in a lecture by Mons. Chezy, the Sanscrit professor at 
Paris. 

My next publication was an alphabetical dictionary, Sanscrit and English, which 
appeared in 1819. It formed a large quarto volume of above 1,000 pages, compre- 
hending all the radicals of the language, and between 30 and 40,000 of the derivatives, 
with their etymological development and characteristic grammatical inflections. This 
publication has been repeatedly and favourably noticed by continental writers. The copies 
sent to England have been long since disposed of, and although the work, as the first 
attempt of the kind, was necessarily imperfect ; it has, I have reason to know, mainly 
•contributed to the extended cultivation of Sanscrit literature on the continent of Europe. 

At the end of 1819 I was sent by the government of Bengal on public duty to 
Benares, and remained there a year. Besides the more immediate objects of my depu- 
tation, I was appointed a member of a committee for reforming the Benares Sanscrit 
college, which had fallen into great neglect. Most of the professorships were vacant, 
and the active competition that ensued upon the prospect of their being filled up, 
brought me acquainted familiarly with all tlie most eminent pundits of that city. Tlie 
intercourse that followed aflbrded me valuable opportunities of improving my know- 
ledge of Sanscrit, of which I endeavoured to avail myself as much as my time and 
capacity permitted. 

After my return to Calcutta, I published in the Asiatic Researches the first and only 
contribution that has appeared to authenticate Hindu history, in an essay on the 
History of Cashmir, derived from a series of original works of great rarity and diffi- 
cult style. This essay has been since epitomised in the Journal Asiatique, and has been 
noticed in the Journal des Savans. Another contribution to the same collection, the 
Asiatic Researches, soon after appeared. An account of the religious sects of the 
Hindus, of the first part of which the late Bishop Middleton has recorded his opinion 
as vice-president of the Asiatic Society, that a more valuable paper was never offered 
to the society for publication. The second and concluding part of the paper is printed, 
but not yet published in the forthcoming volume of the Researches. 

During my residence at Benares, and for some time after my return, my attention 
was directed to a comprehensive view of tlie dramatic literature of the Hindus, and in 
the course of 1826-27 I published entire translations of six dramas, witli an intro- 
ductory account of the Hindu dramatic system, and an appendix giving an analytical 
description of twenty- three other dramatic compositions. In this branch of Sanscrit 
literature 1 have left little for my successors. The work has been translated into 
French, and 1 believe into German, and is honoured with high commendations in the 
Jahrbiicher of Vienna, and the Journal des Savans. 

Shortly after tlie publication of the Hindu drama, I publi5hed,in two octavo volumes, 
a descriptive catalogue of the Oriental manuscripts of the late Colonel Mackenzie, 
with an introductory view of the languages and literature, religion and history oT the 
peninsula. The work does not yet appear to be known in Europe. 

Besides the publications I have thus enumerated, I have contributed various minor 
articles to the Asiatic Researches, illustrative of the history and antiquities of the 
Hindus, an analysis of the Pancha Tantrii, to the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and about fifty articles on subjects of Oriental literature to the Calcutta Quar- 
terly Oriental Magazine, comprehending translations from the Mahd BhArat and other 
Sanscrit works. 1 may also add to the above, that the Syndicate of Bishop's College 
did me the honour to print some observations made at the request of the Rev. Principal 
Mill, on the proposed rendering of Scripture terms into the Sanscrit language. 

For the last three or four years my leisure has been principally engaged in the super- 
vision of various Sanscrit works, published for the use of the Hindu colleges, under 
the Bengal presidency. A number of standard books have been printed for this pur- 
pose, the whole of which have had my final revisal, in giving which I have intro- 
duced various innovations, calculated to lighten the labour of perusal, and to combine 
economy with accuracy and neatness. Amongst the works^thus printed are the ori- 
ginals of the plays which I translated, and a new edition of Menu, with the com* 
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mentary. Amongst tliose in progress is the text of the Ma^d BAdraia, the whole of 
trhich is calculated to extend to five large quarto volumes. I am also at present occu- 
pied in preparing and printing a new and greatly enlarged edition of my Sanscrit die- 
tionary, which I hope to complete by the end of the current year. 

In thus specifying what I have done, 1 do not wish to over-rate the extent or value 
of my labours, although I may confidently ask, who has done so much ? Nor is what 
1 have attempted the sum of my ambition ; and I have in hand ample materials for an 
account of the contents of the 18 Purdn&St for a historical review of ancient India, 
for a biographical and mythological dictionary, and for a dictionary of the Siiiiscrit 
language arranged upon etymological principles. I have also much at heart, the 
printing of the text, with a translation of the ritual, of the Vedas ; I have made some 
progress in one of them, the Veda / but the execution of this and my other pro- 
jects will essentially depend upon my being enabled shortly to resign all public employ- 
ment, and devote the remaining portion of my life, as I could be well content to do, to 
the cultivation of Sanscrit literature. 

Although my past labours have not earned for me any extraordinary distinction in 
England, I have no more reason to complain than Oriental scholars of higher 
pretensions than myself. The Royal Asiatic Society and Committee of Trans, 
lation have enrolled me amongst their number; and I was one of the earliest 
foreign members of the Asiatic Society of Paris. In this country I have been secrc- 
tary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for twenty years. I am also member of the ma- 
naging committee of the Sanscrit College of Calcutta, and take a part in the annual 
examinations of the students. I am also one of the examiners of native law officers. 
My connexion with the classical language and literature of the Hindus is therefore 
more intimate than that of any other person can be, or can have been, and should 
furnish a strong presumption in my favour, which, I trust, a competent examination 
of my several publications would satisfactorily confirm. 

In being thus obliged to recapitulate the literary efforts of my past life, I am fully 
sensible of the disadvantage under which 1 labour, and the imputation of vanity to 
which I subject msclf. But I have no other mode of making known to you the circum- 
stances that may be thought to merit your favourable consideration. Long absent from 
my native country, and unconnected with any individual in England, able or inclined 
to advocate my pretensions with any hope of commanding your attention, I am com- 
pelled to state in my own behalf those facts w'hich alone could justify my present appli- 
cation. I should have been ashamed to solicit your support, if I could not have rested 
roy appeal upon some public proofs of ray fitness for the situation for which I am a 
candidate. Of what 1 have done, of what I wish to do, you are now apprised. It is 
for you to determine if xny past and prospective labours entitle me to the honour of 
becoming a member of the University of Oxford. Should you decide in the affirma- 
tive, it will be considered by me not only as a reward for the past far beyond my expec- 
tations, but as a strong incitement for the future and a powerful stimulus to exertions 
that may tend to uphold the credit of your ancient itniversity, in the province allotted to 
roy care. — I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

Calcutta^ 28tk May 1831. H. II. Wilson. 

If we had not the recorded and almost conclusive opinion of Mr. Colc- 
brooke, that ** next to Mr. Wilson, whose pre-eminence as a Sanscrit 
scholar is universally acknowledged," Mr. Haughton is the candidate most 
worthy of the choice of the university, we should be led to the same conclu- 
sion from the reputation he enjoys from his published works. His Sanscrit 
text (with notes) of the Mdnava-Dherma-Sdstray or Institutes of Menu, 
has received the unqualified commendation of continental scholars, as a 
work which has established a just claim to the gratitude of all who take 
an interest in Indian literature."* Mr. Haughton is now employed upon a 

* Report to the Asiatic Society of Paris, hy M. Burnouf, Atiat, Journ, vol. xxiii.-p. 238. 
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Dictionary Bengali, Sanscrit and English, on a new and comprehensive 
plan. In the event of Mr. Wilson’s declining the professorship, Mr. 
Haugbton, in our opinion, is the candidate best qualified, according to the 
means of judging which the public possess, for an office, the object of 
which is to promote a more general and critical knowledge of the 
Sanscrit language.” Mr. Haughton is not opposed to Mr. Wilson, and he 
has, at this important juncture, come forward to vindicate Mr. Wilson 
against some false suspicions insidiously cast upon his religious opinions. 
His address is as follows : ~ 

To the Members of Convocation. 

Gentlemen : I have the honour to submit to you a copy of my letter to tlie Vice> 
Chancellor announcing myself as a candidate for the professorship of Sanscrit, founded 
in your University by the late Lieut. Col. Boden, accompanied by testimonials; and I 
beg leave, at thu same time, to draw your attention to the following remarks. 

The foundation of a professorship for the Sanscrit language in the University of 
Oxford will form an era in the study of Oriental literature. By the persevering zeal 
of one of our own countrymen, Mr. Charles Wilkins, Europe first became fully aware 
of the nature of the Sanscrit language, and the vast extent of its literary productions, 
which embrace almost every subject that can occupy tlie mind of man, from the most 
elegant to the most profound. It was Mr. Wilkins* unrivalled merit to lead the way in 
mastering the difficulties of this gigantic language, without any of the aids which his 
own labours, as well as those of other remarkable men, have prepared for the scholars 
that now follow in his steps. 

An investigation of the structure of the Sanscrit language has, in a great degree, 
dispelled the darkness which hung over the connexion of the classical dialects of Greece 
and Home with the languages of Teutonic origin ; and the endeavour to follow out into 
detail this Interesting inquiry will be an appropriate occupation for your professor, and 
one particularly attractive to students of an University which wisely requires from tliem 
a critical acquaintance with the remains of ancient literature. The fact that almost every 
thing great in science, or beautiful in literature or the fine arts, has been produced by 
some branch of the Indo- Germanic nations, is a powerful stimulus to such an inquiry. 
By them the limits of true taste liave been fixed, and in their compositions the best 
models are exhibited of sentiment void of affectation, and sublimity free from exagge- 
ration. And, indeed, with scarcely any otlier exception than that of the inspired 
writings, all the works of pre-eminent merit, either in matter or in style, have sprung 
from one or other of these kindred nations. 

Tlic inquiries of the ablest modern scholars confirm the ancient opinion, that tlio 
East was the cradle of those sciences which are now by tlieir maturity the ornament 
and boast of Europe ; and it is the peculiar glory of England to be able to say, that 
from the labours of our countrymen in India, though actively engaged in tlie most re- 
sponsible and burthensome duties, Europe has mainly derived all that is known of the 
language, literature, and science of the Hindus. To four distinguished individuals 
especially are owing the extraordinary results that have been accomplished in so short a 
space of time. By the sterling sense and clearness of conception of Mr. Wilkins, the 
first difficulties, as I have already stated, were surmounted. To him we are also under 
obligations for some masterly and idiomatic translations, in which are reproduced the 
form and colouring of the original works ; and we have from the same pen the most 
clear, inetliodical, and useful grammar of die Sanscrit language that has yet appeared. 
The next in order was the late Sir Wm. Jones, one of the brightest ornaments of your 
University, who has with unequalled elegance and facility, by his dissertations and his 
translations, established a reputation which nothing can shake. He was followed by 
Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, whose rare merit is shewn in his accuracy and extent of infor.' 
oiatioD, and whose profound works relating to the science and philosophy of the Hindus 
art the objects of universal admiration. And lastly, I* feel bound in justice to an 
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absent candidate, with whom J am happy to have always been on friendly relations, to 
record the name of Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson, who to an extensive knowledge of 
the language and great depth of research, unites the elegance and feeling of a poet. Hia 
numerous publications are too recent and too well known to require any praise from me. 

Though, with the exception of the professorship established by the Honourable East- 
India Company for the purpose of instructing their civil servants, which I had the 
honour of holding during nine years, the study of Sanscrit has been overlooked in Eng. 
land till within ilie last four or five years, its importance was for some time previously 
strongly felt on the continent. Royal professorships have been founded for its cultiva. 
tioii both in France and Germany ; and the scholars of both those countries have vied 
with one another in the zeal and ability with which they have sent forth correct transla^ 
tions, as well as profound philological works on this ancient language. 

Having thus alluded to the history and general importance of Sanscrit literature, I 
beg leave to say a few words on the great object of the late Colonel Boden, the founder 
of the professorship. That gentleman felt, as every one must feel who has come in con- 
tact with the natives of India in their own country, that the small success which has 
hitherto attended the propagation of the Gospel in the East, has not resulted from any 
deficiency of zeal or of knowledge of Its doctrines in those who have attempted the con- 
version of the Hindus, nor from any obstacles to the circulation of the Bible in the 
native languages ; but that our missionaries and chaplains w'cre not competently ac- 
quainted with their literature and philosophy, and were consequently incapable of 
assailing tiic strong holds of their faith. He was aware that those who undertook the 
conversion of the natives, had to deal with a most intelligent and acute people, fami- 
liarly prone to abstract and metaphysical subtleties, and with whom those subtleties bad 
descended, from long civilization, to the lowest classes of society. 

I presume to draw your attention to this observation, because it may assist informing 
your judgment as to the person best calculated to fulfil the wishes of the founder. To 
the sound education conveyed by your course of collegiate instruction, we must look 
for an exposition of those doctrinal truths that fit the student for holy orders ; but on 
some one competently skilled in the language and philosophy of the Hindus, you must 
rely for those literary attainments which will enable the missionary to present these 
truths in the most attractive and convincing form, and to make safe translations of the 
Scriptures, in which, however, the assistance of those to whom the languages are ver- 
nacular, is of indispensable necessity. 

I may be allowed to state the grounds on which I have ventured to offer myself for 
tlie Sanscrit chair. I have already filled a similar office under the Honourable East- 
India Company ; and on my retirement from it, by reason of ill*health, I received a 
high testimony of their approval, which I have the honour to subjoin. I feel I have 
this one advantage over my competitors, however huntble it may be considered, that 1 
am the only one who has been accustomed to give instruction in this language. 

It may not, perhaps, be superfluous to assign my motive for submitting testimonials 
of my competency in other Eastern languages. From the connexion of the philoso^ 
pbical doctrines of Eastern nations, it becomes of great importance to be aware of their 
points of resemblance, as they help mutually to throw light upon one another, and 
assist in the elucidation of doctrines that are often very obscure. The Arabic and Per- 
sian languages, too, are the exclusive object of study to the many millions of the inhabi- 
tants of India, who profess the Mahometan faith ; and a thorough knowledge of the 
structure of these tongues cannot but be of the highest importance in the philosophical 
investigation of language ; and even the comparison of the points in which they difftr 
from the Sanscrit, must help to make its nature and peculiarities more strikingly appa. 
rent by the contrast. In addition, also, they must afford many facilities to the professor 
of Sanscrit, not only in giving instruction to our countrymen in the language to which 
he is to devote his particular attention, but also in fitting the student for the peculiar 
object of the founder, who was anxious to impart the benefits resulting from tlie diffu- 
sion of Christianity to oXL the natives of India. 

I trust for your indulgence in the remarks I have made. I have endeavoured at once 
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to show the importance of the professorship that has been founded ; and to do justice 
to the individuals to whose labours we are so much indebted. The eyes of all Europe 
are now fixed upon. this important election ; and I feel confident that whichever of the 
candidates you shall elect, your choice will be such as shall appear to you best calculated 
to satisfy the expectation of scholars, and to promote, according to the testator's pious 
intentions, not only a knowledge of Sanscrit literature, but the cause of our holy reli- 
gion among the millions of idolaters in British India. 

1 have the honour to be, gentlemen, with great respect. 

Your most obedient, and very humble servant. 

Graves C. Haughton. 

Boyo/ Asiatic StH:iety*s Hoitse, Grqfttm Street^ Bond Slreety 
Feb. 4tk, 1832. 

The qualifications of the remaining candidate, Principal Mill, are 
unquestionable, with one exception, which is, however, essential, namely, 
his ** critical knowledge of the Sanscrit language." In the testimonial 
from the master and fellows of Trinity College (Dr. Mill’s College), it is 
said, ** of the extent of Dr. Mill’s attainments in the Sanscrit language, 
we are not able to ofier any direct testimony. It may, however, be not 
. irrelevant to state (on the personal knowledge of some of us whose names 
are subjofned), that he commenced the study of that language some time 
before his departure for India," which was in 1820. The Rev. Mr. Alt, 
late second professor of Bishop’s College, states as follows: — 

During a close intercourse with him for three years (1820 to 1823), I had 
daily occasion to know that he paid almost undivided attention to that lan- 
guage, and that, in the opinion of bis native teachers, his assiduity was as 
successful as might be confidently expected for his general reputation and 
habits as a scholar* I have particular reason to recollect the eagerness and 
devotion with which Dr. Mill prosecuted this study. I have not the slightest 
doubt that he has consistently persevered in it, and as firmly believe that he 
is second to no English student in the proficiency he has attained. I may be 
permitted to add, that it was the constant habit and delight of Dr. Mill to 
trace the analogies between Sanscrit and the classical languages, and that his 
especial attention was paid to this language whilst mine was given to others, 
under an arrangement expressly sanctioned by Bishop Middleton. 

The Rev. Professor Holmes adds the following testimony : 

The Sanscrit he has been reading for at least ten years past, with as little 
interval as his health and other avocations allowed ; and this I can aver from 
personal observation ever since January 1826, when I found him admired and 
considered then a good and sound Sanscrit scholar, scarcely second in real 
knowledge of the language to the best proficients in that language, and I 
believe he is thought now, by the best judges I have had the opportunity of 
hearing speak of him in Bengal, to be equal in sound scholarship of Sanscrit 
to any European now living. His able and admirable work, rendering our 
theological terms into it, was prepared at the express desire of Bishop James, 
about March 1828, from his lordship’s hearing from every quarter that Dr. 
Mill was best able to do it. In the Collie Syndicates, he it is who presides and 
takes the lead in all the dialects, Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Bengali, and Hindu- 
stani, and Is universally looked up to as amply and admirably qualified in the 
Oriental tongues^ Archdeacon Robinson’s Persian Pentateuch (all that Dr. 
Mill’s ill health then allowed) he collated word fbr word with the original 
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Hebrew and the Arabic and Syriac versions, what scarcely any other man living 
could have done so critically. 

I know that the “ Christa Sangita (the Sanscrit poem I presented to his 
grace the primate) was composed entirely (save the introductory canto by the 
pundit written before Dr. Mill went to England, in August 18^8, and which 
gave him the idea of the work since printed,} by Dr. Mill himself, without the 
smallest assistance, beyond what is usual, in that composition, by any pundit; 
everyone studying this class of language in India has a pundit by him some hours 
in the day (when their Hindu festivals allow), to refer to on questions of idiom 
for example, or synonymes, &c. ; and Dr. Mill has made no more advantage of 
such than every one does who is studying the Hindu class of tongues. 1 have 
been repeatedly, I might say almost daily and continually, with him, whilst he was 
actually composing this poem, when no pundit was present, at hours before 
the latter came or after he had gone home, and on holidays of his own, when 
he always absented himself, and during our college vacations, when he was 
generally allowed two or three weeks’ absence to visit his family and relations 
near the city of Burdwan. Dr. Mill- has compiled also (what I consider) an 
admirable grammar of the Sanscrit, which I have been urging him to print 
ever since his return to Calcutta; and having latterly taken up myself the 
study of that singular language, I copied his entire MS. for my own use. I will 
delay my journey to town a few days to have my books unpacked so as to get 
at it, and present it for your inspection or that of parties interested. Its 
remarkable proofs and illustrations of the Greeks having drawn their roots and 
inflexions, &c. from the Sanscrit, are very curious. 

Dr. Mill has been prevented from formally presenting his application to 
the university from a sense of his engagements to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, in the care of their college ; but he addressed the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as president of the Society, on the subject, in May 
1831, who, in November last, approved of Dr. Mill's offering himself a 
candidate. This accounts for the absence of a direct address from Dr. Mill. 
From a letter from Archdeacon Barnes to the Vice Chancellor, we quote 
the passages which refer to Dr. Mill’s pretensions : — 

From Dr. Mill's first arrival in India, according to an arrangement suggested by 
Bishop Middleton, his early and constant attention has been paid to the cultivation of 
the Sanscrit language ; in which tlie annexed testimonials state him, in the opinion of 
thebest judges in Bengal, to be equal in sound scholarship to any European now 
living : and the tract on the rendering of theological terms in Sanscrit, begun at the 
desire of Bishop James, shows him, for some time past, to have more especially 
applied his knowledge of that language to the great purpose of promoting Christianity 
in India. 

To these several statements, exhibiting the high order of Dr. Mill's qualifications for 
the ofiSce for which he is no'w a candidate before the University, it must be unnecessaiy 
for me to add ; but I would be permitted to say, that bad it not been for the uncertainty 
which Dr. l^lill has felt regarding his application to the University, and the distance at 
which he now is, I should without doubt have been enabled to produce, if it could be 
deemed requisite, more numerous testimonies, from the most competent judges in 
Bengal, of his superior knowledge of the Sanscrit language. And, considering the 
pious object contemplated by the munificent fouhder of the Sanscrit professorship, I 
cannot resist the pleasure I have in further stating, that from the many opportunities I 
had in India of becoming acquainted with Dr. Mill's character and acquirements, I know 
him to be not only a man of very superior attainments in literature, especially in those 
departments most necessary to a safe and correct interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, 
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but a comcientious clergymant sincerely attached to the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England, combining a sound and sober judgment witli active zeal and deep 
and genuine piety. 

It is for the members of the convocation to draw their conclusions from 
these testimonials, which, undoubtedly go some way towards supplying the 
deficiency of published tcorksy* which, it is obvious, constitute the only 
certain and decisive test of a person’s skill in so difficult a language as the 
Sanscrit. 

« Dr. Mill has published, at the press of Bl8hop*fl College, a work upon the theological terms of the 
Sanscrit proper to be used in a version of the Scriptures ; and a history of our Saviour written in Sanscrit 
by Dr. Mill, with an English version t but they are not known, as far as we can learn, in Europe. 


INSTITUTES OF MANU.* 

FIRST ARTICLE. 

TilFi Institutes of Manu is one of the earliest, and in every respect one 
of the most important works of the ancient literature of the Hindus that 
have become known in Europe. Soon after Sir William Jones had com- 
menced the study of the Sanscrit language, his particular attention was 
attracted by this work. It is my anxious wish,” says he, as early as the 
year 1789, in the preface to his translation of Sacontaluy fMhat others 
may take the pains to learn Sanscrit, and may be persuaded to tramlate the 
works of C4Iid4$ : 1 shall hardly again employ my leisure in a task so foreign 
to my professional (which are, in truth, my favourite) studies, and have no 
intention of translating any other book from any language, except the Law 
Tract of Menu, and the New Digest of Indian and Arabian Laws.” The 
translation here announced appeared in 1792 ; and notwithstanding some 
slight inaccuracies which have since been discovered in it, is still univer- 
sally valued as a standard work of masterly execution. 

The title of the ^*Laws” or Institutes ” of Manu conveys, indeed, 
but an imperfect notion of the great variety of subjects that arc treated of 
in this work, and of the arduous duties that must in consequence devolve 
upon its translator or critical editor. This code may be truly said to en- 
compass the entire sphere of ideas, ceremonial rites, and laws, which are 
associated in the mind of the Hindu. It commences with an account of the 
creation ; then leads, as it were, the new-born infant from the very womb of 
its mother through the successive ages of life, and through the various ranks 
of Hindu society, inculcating tlie observance of religious ceremonies and 
moral and social duties ; and finally points, beyond death, to metempsy- 
chosis and liberation of the individual soul from the necessity of reiterated 
birth. 

■Many years after Sir William Jones’s death, the original text of Manu, 
together with the excellent commentary of Culluca Bhatta, was printed by 
B&bu R4m, and published at Calcutta in 1813. Important as this publica- 

' * Menu Saohlu : fhe ImUtutn of Menu, with the Commentaiy of KuUAka Bhatta. Vol. I. Pub- 
lUktd under the authority of the Fubtk Imtmeiion, • Calcutto, 1830. GOG pages. Gvo. 
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tion was for Sanscrit philology, it was disfigured by numerous misprints, 
and the condition of the text left ample room for critical emendations. 

The task of satisfying the demands of philological accuracy in the text 
of Manu was left to Mr. G. Haughton, who accomplished it with equal 
talent and success. His edition of this ancient law-code, founded upon a 
thorough examination of not less than nine manuscript copies from different 
parts of India with Babii Ram’s edition, Culluca’s commentary, and Sir 
William Jones’ translation, and enriched with notes critical and explana- 
tory, is, by the unanimous voice of the judges best competent to appreciate 
such performances, one of the most beautiful monuments of true philolo- 
gical research combined with sound criticism that Hindu literature has to 
boast of. 

The text adopted by Mr. Haughton has, in a groat measure, been taken 
as the basis of a very neat edition of Manu recently published at J^aris, by 
M. Loiseleur Dcslongchamj)S, who, in his notes, frequently acknowledges 
])is obligations to the learned Sanscrit professor of Haileybury. 

A new edition of the Institutes of Manu, with Cull lica’s gloss (the full 
title of which may be seen in a note at the bottom of the preceding page),*'^ 
has just been published by the Committee of Public Instructioji at Cal- 
cutta. To the well-directed exertions of this society we cheerfully offer 
the humble tribute of our praise. It was indeed a happy idea to elevate the 
intellectual and moral character of llic rising generation of our fellow-sub- 
jects in India, by placing within their reach correct and cheap editions of the 
standard works of their own ancient literature. The publications of the 
society, prepared for the press by learned natives, and superintended, as 
we are told, by Mr, H. H. Wilson, to whom Sanscrit literature is already 
so much indebted, show a manifest progress towards perfection in the 
accuracy with which they are executed ; and while we sincerely hope that 
they may prove conducive towards accomplishing the great object for which 
they were mainly undertaken, we cannot but rejoice in the prospect of the 
many important accessions to Oriental literature that may yet he expected 
from the Education Press. 

The superiority of the external appearance of the new Calcutta edition over 
the old one by B4bu Ram is striking. Instead of a large quarto, printed on 
grey paper, and with lines running the Icngthway of the page, we have now a 
moderate and neatly printed octavo, according to the European style, in 
which the verses of the text are distinguished by a larger type than that of 
the commentary, which. is subjoined to each distich in a separate paragraph. 
In the old edition the continua acriptio of the manuscripts was strictly 
adhered to ; in the ne^v (as in all the other Sanscrit works published by the 
Committee of Public Instruction that we have seen), the single words are 
printed separate whenever their final letter undergoes no euphonic change by 

* The copy of the new Calcutta edition of Manu now before ua, together with two Sanicrit dramatic 
poemt, the Yikramorvagi and the Malatimadhava, edited under the auspicei of the lame Committee In 
1830* have reached us liy way of Paris. It is rather strange that books of this nature, printed in a 
British colony, should have been for several months purcbaseable at Paris, and. advertised In the lists of 
French booksellers, while not one copy of them is yet to lie had of any of the booksellen of the British 
metropolis. 

AsiatJonr. N.S.Vol. 7. No. 27. 
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the influence of the initial letter of the subsequent word. All these improve- 
ments in the exterior render the new edition particularly convenient for 
reference. 

As tlie new edition of Manu has been chiefly prepared by learned 
Hindus, it becomes an object of curiosity to observe, what degree of im- 
portance these native literati have attached to the labours of the barbarian 
scholar, who, in preparing his edition, was deprived of those facilities 
which personal intercourse with them might have afibrded, and had nothing 
to rely upon but his own acquirements in the language. It is with this view 
that we submit the following remarks on the reading of some passages. 

Book I. distich 72, hemistich 2. The old Calcutta edition had 



which Mr. Haughton corrected into rirafft 


The new edition has adopted this reading. 

Book 1. dist. 89, h. 2. Wc wonder why the Hindu editors have not 

chosen Mr. Haughton’s correction of instead of 

the accusative case being evidently required by tlic context. 

Book I. dist. 112, h. 2. Bab^ R4m’s edition had 


which Mr. Haughton corrected into 

the accusative being required by the subsequent dist. 118. 

The new Calcutta edition has adopted this correction. 

Book IJ. dist. 74, h. 2. The new edition adheres to the old reading 

which Mr. Haughton had, on the authority of eight MSS., 

altered to The former reading, as Mr. Haughton ob- 

serves, is also supported by Culluca’s commentary. Several instances of 
verbs in the passive voice having the terminations of the Parasmaipadam 
have been pointed out by Bopp (Sanscrit Grammar, §. 493 and §. 597). 

A passive participle of the form from the same root ^ 

occurs. Ramay. 1. 54, 19. 

Book II. dist 101, h. 2. The new edition adheres to the old reading 
which had also been kept by Mr. Haughton. 

M. von Schlegel proposed , a conjecture 

which Mr. Haughton found supported by several MSS. But it appears 

unnecessary to alter the reading, as the ablative 

may be governed by the preposition 3fT in the preceding line. 
Book II. dist. 118, h. 1. The new edition adheres to the old reading 

• which does not agree with the context, and which Mr. 

Haughton very properly altered into 
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Book II. dist. 177, h. 2. according to Mr. Haughton’s 

reading ; Babd Ram's edition had 

Book II. dist. 204, h. 1. The new edition retains rnmx , which is 
obscure, and which Mr. Haughton had altered into . 

Book II. dist. 206, h. 2. The reading has been pre- 

served in tile new edition, instead of which Mr. Haughton, on the autho- 
rity of the MSS., printed . The verb seems 

to be construed with both cases, the accusative and the ablative, as in 
Latin interdicere alicui aliquant rent and aliqud re. 

Book III. dist. 30, h. ]. The new edition lias adopted Mr. Haughton's 

correction of instead of 

Book III. dist. 57, h. I. The error of Bkbu Ildm's text, which exhi- 

bits instead of > is repeated in the new 

edition. The mistake had been pointed out by Mr. Haughton. 

Book HI. dist. 81, h. 1. The emendation of for 

which had been proposed by M. von Schlegcl, and 

which Mr. Haughton found supported by several MSS., is adepted in the 
new Calcutta edition. 

Book III. dist. 83, h. 2. The new edition follows Mr. Haughton in 

reading for , as had been erroneously printed in 

B4bii Ram's text. 

Book III. dist. 03, h. 2. Mr. Haughton reads instead 

without the visarga, as both the Calcutta editions, and 
most of the MSS. give it. We agree with the latter,* referring, with 
Culluca, the neuter compound adjective to Mr. 

Haughton's reading is followed by M. Loiseleur Deslongchamps. 

Book III. dist. 105, h. 2. Mr. Haughton’s correction of 

for is adopted in the new Calcutta text. 

Book III. dist. 106, h. 2. The new text follows Mr. Haughton in 
reading ^ instead of as Babu Ram had it. 

Book III. dist. 114, h. 1. The new Calcutta edition has adopted the 
reading of Mr. Wilkins’ manuscript, as reported in Mr. Haughton's note. 
Book III. dist. 122, h. 2. The new edition follows.Mr. Haughton in 

substituting for , as was the reading of Babii Ram's text. 
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Book III. dist. 123, h. 2. Mr. Haughton's correction of 
instead of RilTrrFr: is received in the new text. 

Book III, dist. 185, h. 5. The new text, conformable with that of 

B^bii Ram and Mr. Haughton, bears • This reading is 


supported by Radhacanta Deva s Dictionary, art. 

where the word is explained, 1st, a certain portion of the Yajur-Veda, and, 
2d, a person who studies it. 


iDrigiitjil anH Sb^lect^ 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society.-^A general meeting was held on the 4th of February; 
the Right Hon. Charles W. Williams Wynn, M.P. President, in theckair. 

The following, among other donations, were laid on the table : 

From Colonel W. M. G. Colebrooke, two MSS. ; one in Arabic, being a commen- 
tary upon Abdurrahman Jorjani's treatise of Arabic grammar ; the other in Malayan, 
being a treatise of scholastic divinity, making an expose of the tenets of tlio Shafe'i 
sect, by Muhammed Zin, son of Jelal ed din, of Achin. These MSS» were presented 
to Colonel Colebrooke by the Sultan of Palembang. . 

From Colonel Tod, a very highly finished and valuable drawing by a native artist, 
oxhibiting the durbar or lcv6u, of Duulut Ilao Scindia, the celebrated Mabmtta chief, 
tain. The representations of the prince himself, end of several of his nobles and 
attendants, are esteemed excellent portraits. 

From Charles Maefarlane, Esq., his recent work on the Seven Apocalyptic Churches, 

From Moiis. Qiiatrcinere, his Notice (Tun MS. Arabc contenant la Description 
de VAJrifjue. 

Other donations were received, from M. Klaproth, Dr. Ainslic, Mr. Poynder, &c. 

His Excellency Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B., 
was elected a non-l'esidcnt member of the Society. 

Matthew Scott Moore, Esq., M.D., of the Madras Medical Establishment, 
was elected a resident member of the Society. 

A paper by Capt* (now Lieiit.-Col.) W. H. Sykes, communicated by the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, was read. It contained a 
description of the wild dog of the western Ghauts, termed by the natives 
Kolsutu 

Colonel Sykes is of opinion that the animal he describes is a new variety, 
and in support of this opinion he refers to the published accounts of wild dogs, 
to be found in the works of Shaw, Blumenbach, Cuvier, and others. The 
apecim'en from which his account is drawn up was taken, on the 15th of May 
1828, by some native hunters in the author’s employ, at the village of Beema 
Thunkur, the source of the Beema river, in the western Ghauts. It had been 
itilled by a blow on the head with a stick, not having activity enough to make 
its escape, in consequence of being completely gorged with the remains of a 
deer. Colonel Sykea proceeds to indicate its peculiarities of form, and pro- 
portions, as taken by measurement, with the exception of its height, which is 
st^d indeterminately, in consequence of some difficulties which occurred in 
setting the animal up. The extreme length of the animal from the nose to 
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the tip of the tail Is 3-feet inches, the height about 18 inches. The Coblec 
inhabitants of the Ghauts appear to be quite aware of the existence of troops 
of these wild dogs in their jungles, but they relate so many fabulous stories of 
them> that they cannot be familiar with their habits ; they say that these dogs 
hunt the royal tiger in large packs ; in the combat they urine on their own 
tails, and switch them into the eyes of the royal beast ; the tiger is blinded, 
and of course ultimately vanquished. Independently of native testimony, Col. 
Sykes brings other authorities to prove the gregarious habits of these animals* 
They are not confined to Beema Thunkur, as they have been seen on the 
Neilgherries* and near Asseerghur. Capt. Ockes, of the Bombay army, had 
one in his possession for a considerable time, but was not able to tame it in 
any degree. A coloured drawing of the animal accompanies the paper. 

The reading of the Chevalier Graberg’s account of the great historical work 
of Ibii Khaldun was concluded. It contained some interesting remarks on the 
style of the historian of the Berbers, who has produced a work in this respect 
superior to any author of his nation ; also an analysis of the contents of the 
work, as far as the Chevalier could procure a copy ; for after all his exertions, 
he could only obtain a portion, and part of this was subsequently lost, by being 
wetted with sea-water, on its passage from Tripoli to Leghorn, without the 
possibility of being replaccd.f 

A general meeting was held on the 18th of February, the Right Hon. W. 
Williams Wynn, President, in the chair. 

A very liberal donation of upwards of forty volumes of valuable works relating to 
Oriental literature, formerly the property of Sir Robert Chambers, w'ho was for sonic 
time President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, was made by Lady Chambers. The 
collection comprised the Gazophylacium Lingua Persarum, of P. Angelo ; Historia 
Saracemca of Elmacin, in Arabic and Latin, byErperiius ; Aviccnnic, Oiiera Mcdica, &o. 
&c. printed in Arabic at Rome, 1593; Erpenius* Grammatica uirabica and Rapbcleii- 
gius* Lexicon Arabkiuny 1613; Seainan’s Grammatica Lingua Turcica i Pocock’s 
edition of Abulfaraj; Ilinckelmann’s 1694; Groiiusde VeritiUe lleligionis 

Christiana^ in Arabic, &c. &c. 

'I'he special thanks of the meeting were ordered to be conveyed to Lady Chambers 
/or her munificent contribution to the library of the Society. 

The Philosophical Society of Manchester presented the 5th vol. of its Transactions. 

Colonel ^Tod presented from the author, Smallficld’s Potamology, or chart of tlie 
principal rivers of the globe, on a sheet. 

Matthew Scott Moore, Esq., M.D., late superintending surgeon on the 
Madras establishment, elected at the last meeting, having made his payments 
and signed the Obligation-book, was admitted a member of the Society. 

Professor Peter von Bohlcn was elected a foreign member of the Society. 

John Goldie, Esq., of the Madras civil service, was proposed as a candi- 
date, and being a member of the Madras Literary Society, was immediately 
balloted for and elected a resident member of the Society. 

The paper read at this meeting was an account, by Major H. Burney, the 
British resident in Ava, of the process of manufacturing what is usually called 

• It Is remarkable how the orthography of Orloital proper names become disfigured by Europeane 
learning from one another, instead of the natives of the country. The name of thaae mountains, of 
which so many descriptions have recently appeared, is Ntigiri, literally ** Slue Mountains." As an 
instance of the strange metamorphoses of Oriental names by Europeans, it may be mentioned that ano- 
ther range of mountains, seen from the Balasore roads, and which are also termed by tfie Lascars 
JiVgiri, aretranaformed by the English sailors into ••Netltf Green** mountains I" 

t The refined and philosophic style of this great work can only be duly appreciated by contrasting It 
with the state of learning and literature in Europe at the time it waa written, vis. about 700 years .ago. 
We are happy to be enabled to announce that a translation of the Histoi y of the Bcrliers, is now pro. 
paring by thatdistiiiguished Oriental scholar, the Rev. Professor LeO, of Cambridge, and will be^ortly 
imbllshed by the Oriental translation Fund. 
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Iftckered-ware, as practised by the natives of Ava. The term lackered *’ 
appears, however, to be incorrectly applied to articles of this kind, as no lac 
is used in their preparation. The author first gives an account of the materials 
employed i which are, first, the Burmese varnish called iheeUUee^ or * wood 
oil,* which is very plentiful in the country, and of which three sorts are used ; 
this varnish is generally applied with the hand, and sometimes has the effect 
of raising blisters on it, and causing the arms and face to swell. As a preven- 
tive, many workmen swallow a little of the varnish ; and as a remedy for the 
blistering, they apply a little teak-wood rubbed into a paste with water. A 
polishing powder, made of petrified wood, is often made use of to increase 
the brilliancy of the varnish. Vermilion answers best to mix with the varnish, 
and the Burmese prefer that of their own manufacture to what is obtmned by 
importation from China. Only one man at the capital is said to know how to 
make this vermilion : of this, likewise, three sorts arc used besides that 
which comes from China. Previously to mixing these puiuts with the varnish, 
they are liquified with a small quantity of Shan oil, brought from Laos ; three 
parts of varnish are used to five of vermilion. After noticing the different 
kinds of lackered-ware met with in Ava, Major Burney proceeds to describe 
the manner in which various patterns are engraved upon the articles by the 
implements used for this purpose. When the engraving is finished, a coat of 
the vermilion and theeUtaee is spread over the work, and allowed to dry 
thoroughly ; it is then put on a lathe and by an application of wet bran all the 
Vermillion is removed from the surfaces in relief : this process is repeated 
until the engraving is completed. A more simple and expeditious method of 
engraving is also described. As the best means of acquiring information, the 
author engaged two different sets of workmen to prepare some articles in his 
own house, that he might witness the whole process. Some of these workmen 
prided themselves on having manufactured betel-boxes for the queen of 
Ava. 

Major Burney’s account is very minute and detailed, from the first weaving 
of the cup, with the delicate fibres of the bamboo-cane, on to a chuck, or 
poun fixed to a simple lathe, to the perfectly finished piece ; after which he 
^ves a description of the Burmese method of gilding various articles, and 
notices different uses to which they put the theet^tsee^ or wood oil ; among 
others, it may be curious to remark it is boiled and used for writing the square 
Pali character on the slips of palm, of which their sacred books are chiefly 
composed. 

The interest of Major Burney’s communication was very much enhanced 
by his having presented a complete series of specimens of the various articles 
produced by the manufacture which forms the subject of his paper, as well as 
of every material and implement employed in the process. Among them may 
be noticed: a set of nine drinking cups, from the frame-work of bamboo to 
the varnished and engraved article ; the dinner-box, turned in wood, in three 
stages; betel-boxes; a tea-cup; a water-bucket, of coarse basket-work, var- 
nished; specimens of the varnishes, oil, powders, and stones used in polishing 
the work; of gold leaf; the various paints; gravers, and slate for sharpening 
them ; a lathe with chucks of various sizes, &c. &c. Besides these articles, 
were seven models of musical instruments used by the Burmese ; one of which 
is a circle of drums of different sizes, and another is a circle of gongs, on the 
principle of the harmonica. 

The . cordial thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to Major 
Burney for his very valuable donation and the accompanying description. 
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The meeting was then adjourned to Saturday the Sd of March at the usual 
hour. 

'Among the visitors at the general meeting were the Prince Gartoriski (whose 
father was a friend and pupil of Sir William Jones); and Count Niemcewicz, 
n friend and correspondent of the celebrated Kosciusko^ and well known for 
his literary productions as a poet and historian. 

VARIETIES. 

The Diahi of Borneo , — In every part of those portions of Borneo which I 
have visited, there are to be seen undoubted proofs that the island was for* 
merly inhabited by a different race of men than those who at present occupy 
it. I shall say little respecting the Malays, who are evidently merely settlers, 
and only to be found on the coasts, or as slaves in the interior. On the eastern 
or most extensive coast of Borneo, there is a great mixture of the Bugis blood 
amongst the Malays ; the whole of the rajahs and principal men are of Bugis 
extraction, and arc more or less related to families of the Celebes ; hence 
arises the great influence those people possess over the country. No Malay, 
whatever his property may be, is looked upon with the same respect as a 
Bugis; they are in every respect treated as un inferior {)eople, in Coti particu- 
larly, where neither a Malay or his property can be considered safe. Wherever 
they are seen, their employment is of the most servile description — ^mero 
slaves. Perhaps, throughout the Archipelago, it would be difficult to find a 
dozen families with Bugis slaves ; even the work of coolies to Europeans they 
commonly refuse, conceiving it a degradation to labour for those whom, not* 
withstanding, they acknowledge as their superiors. A Bugis will not hesitate 
to sell himself to another Bugis ; but even then he docs not consider himself a 
slave, neither will he allow any one to call him such ; he is a karwan^ and may 
redeem himself by paying the purchase-money. On the other hand, a Malay is 
a budak hatoole^ and is not merely a slave to his purchaser, but to every one of 
his karwans. 

By all ranks of men on Borneo, the Dinks arc considered the aborigines— 
the orang henoa of the country. The Diaks are a very peculiar race of men, 
totally distinct in manner and appearance from all other inhabitants of the 
earth. There are no people cither like them, or who can be said to bear the 
slightest resemblance ; and their habits and dispositions are equally unlike all 
other nations. The Islands of Borneo and Celebes are their countries ; else^ 
where they are not to be found. In both those islands, but particularly that of 
Borneo, they are to be met with every where. At Pontiana and Coti, the ex* 
tremes of the island, east and west, they are within a few miles of the coast. 
The same from Point Salatan to Sooloo, north and south points, nearly a 
distance of 1,000 miles of coast. In no part does it appear they possess the 
sea*coast; it is, however, quite impossible for any person to penetrate a few 
miles towards the interior without finding specimens of this strange race. In 
all parts of the island, there is a general likeness amongst them, vqryhig 
according to their different habits and manners of dress; but towards the 
centre, inclining to the north, they are less tractable, roving about the woodsy 
perfectly naked and wild^ and in every respect may be said to live in a state of 
nature. That the Diaks are aborigines of the country, I believe no oiie has 
hitherto doubted. Taking this for granted, for a moment, for the sake of 
argument, how happens it that, in the very inmost recesses of the mountains, 
as well as all over the face of the country, the remains of temples and pagodas 
are to be seen, similar to those found on the continent of India, bearing all 
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the traits of Hindoo mythology ? In the country of Waahoo, at least 400 
miles from the coast, I have seen several of very superior workmanship, with 
all the emblematical figures so common in Hindoo places of worship. I cannot 
be mistaken, having travelled in Bengal as well as on the Coromandel coast, 
likewise over most parts of Java, where such remains are common ; besides, 
I have with me fac-similes of several temples discovered on the latter island, 
and brought into notice by Sir T. S. Raffles, with prints of many of the 
pagodas in India. The resemblance is exact, as are the images or statues, 
which are found in precisely the same positions as they are to be seen in con- 
tinental India, Java, and some other islands of this Archipelago. I have seen 
some hundred stone images of such description, and many of brass ; the lat- 
ter, however, are not so common, as I have reason to believe the Diaks melt 
those of that metal to fabricate fish-hooks, rings, and other articles of deco- 
ration. In most of the pagodas and temples, both within and without, are to 
be seen, in tolerably good preservation, hieroglyph ical characters, used by the 
Hindoos ; many of these, with the images, are much broken and defaced by 
the Agis, or Mahometan priests, and their followers, the Arabs, who, like 
many sects of Christians, will tolerate no absurdities but their own. 

There is, throughout the country, a tradition that, at some remote period, 
a large part of the island was inhabited by Chinese, and these are the remains 
of their places of worship and houses of the princes. This opinion is general 
amongst the Diaks ; indeed, I may say it is the universal sentiment of all such 
as have ever thought on the subject, including all the Arab and Bugis priests, 
likewise the sultan of Coti. 

As for the opinion of the Diaks, it cannot be of the least conseqiMince, as, 
excepting what they hear related from old people, they arc In utter ignorance 
of any transactions in the country beyond their individual remembranee. 

During my travels through five rajahs’ countries, each of which was ruled 
by a powerful chief, I met with but three men who could write; they were 
three Diak chiefs of Sedgen’s country, who had been taught the Bugis lan- 
guage by an Agi, and were looked upon as prodigies. With these people it is 
all tradition ; they are born and die, without knowing any thing except what is 
seen by themselves ; therefore all their knowledge and information, on histo- 
rical matters connected with their country, are derived from their intelligent 
neighbours the Bugis, and such Arabs as occasionally penetrate their country. 
To prove to me that the Chinese did formerly occupy the island, many imple- 
ments of husbandry were produced, which had been dug up at various times, 
with cooking utensils, mostly of brass ; but the whole of these were of Indian 
form and manufacture, such as at this moment are used in most parts of Hin- 
dustan by the natives. The burial-places are likewise pointed out, and in 
these a person cannot well be mistaken who has been accustomed to the Chi- 
nese; the whole are evidently the remains of Hindoo architecture and customs ; 
even many of the tanks are yet remaining, particularly some large ones near 
the principal pagodas, an indisputable proof of their origin. Had the Chinese 
at any time possessed the country, numerous vestiges would doubtless yet be 
seen in the adjacent hills of their places of interment, as that people always 
select such spots, and here they are abundant, suitable to all ranks of men. 
Nothing of the kind can, however, be seen ; most of the places of interment 
are to be found near the pagodas, and about the tanks. It must be observed 
that most of the higher classes, such as rajahs, pangerans, and Agis, who 
profess to know more of this and all other subject^ have never left the island 
of Borneo, excepting perhaps on a visit to tlie Celebes, where little of the 
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Chinese and nothing of the Hindoo character can be seen. Even the most 
superior men, in point of information, such as the Agis and Bugis priests ^ho 
accompanied the sultan of Cotl up the country at the period I was with him, 
had, with but two exceptions, beeh no further than Java, Penang, and perhaps 
Acheen ; so that with the exception of these two men and myself, no one had 
been in Bengal or Madras, or had ever seen similar buildings unless amongst 
the Europeans and Chinese; therefore, as it was certain the former could 
never have occupied the island, there was no alternative but to fix upon the 
latter. These two Arabs, who had travelled much, were altogether of my 
opinion, although they dare not openly so express themselves, as the sultan 
had declared I was mistaken, and could not know these matters so well as him- 
self, who derived his information directly from Mahomet, with whom he con- 
versed daily ! When the sultan put the question one evening to those around 
him, I was at once silenced by the unanimous cry of ‘‘ who shall dare to con- 
tradict Mahomet’s favourite on earth ?’* There is one point upon which we 
may all agree ; that from the time Mahometanism was first introduced into 
these islands, no other people have, been known or heard of in Borneo but the 
Diaks. 

In tracing back the historical part of this portion of the Archipelago, I nni 
at a loss to know where wc must look for authentic records, if wc refuse those 
of the Bugis, or the wandering tribe of Arabs, who were evidently well known 
as traders to these parts long before Mahomet sent forth the Koran, The 
Bugis are by far the most enlightened people amongst these islands ; they keep 
regular records of past events, which, in my humble opinion, may be much 
relied on, on all subjects of this nature, perhaps on any subject to which they 
are equal, excepting that of religion; and such Europeans as wish to gather 
information on historical points, will be much more likely to succeed by con- 
sulting the learned men of Kylie, Macassar, Wagoo or Boni, than in any other 
part of the Archipelago, or even on the Malayan peninsula. I question much 
if more certain information may not be gathered in Celebes and the Moluccas, 
on Malayan subjects generally, than elsewhere ; of Borneo particularly, the 
eastern parts of which island are best known at Macassar, which country was 
governed by a powerful king, who received tribute from Boni and Wagoo long 
after the Portuguese conquered the former country. — Mr. DaHon.^Singapore 
Chromcle, 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Quintus Servinton. A TdUt founded upon Inculents of Real Occurrence, In 3 vols. 
Hobart Town, Van Diemen's Land, 1831. London, Smith, Elder, and Co. 1832. 

A novel from' tlie press of Tasmania ! the first work of this nature which, has issued 
from that press, can scarcely fail to be an object of some curiosity. Moreover, the iii- 
cidents of the history, we are told, are not fiction, but true in Uieir general features. 
The adventures are those of a person with w'hom the author became acquainted in 
Devonshire, whilst an inmate in his family in con.scquence of an accident which dis- 
located his ancle. The tale is, therefore, English in all its parts. The narrative is well 
put together, and by no means devoid of Interest. 

The Georgian Era : Memoirs of the most Eminent Persons, who kavejlourished in Great 
Britain, from the accession of George the Fir,^ to Ote demise <f George the Fourth. 1 n 
4 vols. Vol. I. London, 1832. Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. 

This is a very comprehensive biography of the ** Georgian Era," including memoirs 
of the most eminent persons in every influential department of life, who have flourished 
Jn,ir \rs Vnr. 7 2 li 
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in Great Britain during the last century, properly classHied, and chronologically 
arranged in their respectiTO divisions. The present volume contains no less than 
385 lives of the Royal Family, the Pretenders, and their adherents, members of the 
church and of tlie senate, and dissenters, living as well as dead, illustrated with 144 
small portraits. 

We have rarely seen a work more satisfactorily executed ; the lives are extremely 
well condensed; they are accurate, and embody the material facts w^hich have trans- 
pired in the multitude of personal memoirs which have appeared during the last twenty 
or thirty years. The volume is cheap, only half a guinea. 

A HiHory tfthe Italian Republics : or the Origin, Progress, and Jail of Italian Freedom, 
By J. C. L. DE SisMONM. Being Vol. XXVI 1. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cpclo- 
patdia. London, 1832. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This is a condensation into one volume by M. de Sismondi, of his great work on 
Italy, or rather, as he informs us in his preface, ** an entirely new work, in which, 
vrith his eyes fixed solely on the free people of the several Italian States, he has studied 
to pourtray within a compass which should be compatible witli animation and interest, ' 
their first deliverance, their heroism, and their misfortunes.'* 

Of the talents of M. de Sismondi there is no difference of opinion. His fidelity as 
an historian of Italy is fully established already. It is sufficient for us to say that this 
volume is not unworthy of his reputation to give it its best recommendation. 

A Numismatic Manual ; or Guide to the Study f Greek, Roman, and English Coins ; 
with Plates from tlie originals. By John Y. Akerman. London, 1832. £. 

Wilson. 

A good digest of the most useful information contained in larger works, by a person 
who is evidently practically conversant with ancient coins. Cheap and portable, it will 
form a very convenient guide to the collector who is not yet versed in the mysteries 
of this curious and interesting branch of antiquarian science. 

The Shakesitearian Dictionary, forming a General Index to all the popular expressions, and 
most striking passages in the J^orks of Shakesj}eare, tj-c.; an appropriate synonym being 
affixed to each extract, with a rference to the context. By Thomas Dolbv. London, 
1832. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

There appears, at first, some absurdity in an analytical index or dictionary of the 
works of a playwright ; but when it is considered that in the works of our great drama- 
tist the human character is completely anatomized, such an analysis affords not merely a 
guide to readers, admirers, and citers of his plays, but a kind of map of tlie mind, we 
are not surprised that such analyses have been in request. The present appears to us 
to be compiled upon a much better plan than its predecessors ; it is, what such a work 
should be, rather a dictionary of the poet's thoughts and expressions than of his words. 

Nighii fthe Round Table ; or Stories of Aunt Jane and her Friends, First Series. 
Edinburgh, 1832. Oliver and Boyd. London : Simpkin and Marshall. 

These stories, seven in number, are the first of a series intended chiefiy for youth- 
ful readers. We have two grounds for pronouncing a favourable opinion of them. In 
the first place, we have examined them ourselves ; in the second place, huge com. 
mendations are bestowed upon them by a juvenile friend, by whom they are considered 
•* very interesting." 

Anstey*s New Rath Guide, A New Edition, w|th a Preface and Annotations. By 
John Britton, F.S.A. Embellished with engravings by G. Cruickshank. Lon- 
don, 1832. Washbourne. 

An old friend with a new face." The New Rath Guide, suflSciently amusing of 
itself, has received additional mirth-inspiring influence from the pencil of Mr. Cruick- 
shank, and interest from the amusing dissertations of Mr. Britton. His “ dedicatory 
epistle to the respectable booksellers of Bath," as well as the notes, is in the veiy spirit 
of Anstey. 
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Remarks on the Revised Edition ike Edinburgh Cabinet Library, London, 18S2. 

Sherwood and Co. 

Our readers are aware, from the notices we have given of the Memoir of Sebastian 
Cabot and the Narrative of Adventure and Discovery in the Polar Seas and Regions, form- 
ing the first volume of the Kdinburgli Cabinet Library, that a kind of controversy has 
been carried on by the writers of the two works on the subject of Cabot’s and Corte- 
rcal’s discoveries in the north. In a third edition of the Narrative, which was noticed 
in our last number, the writer vindicated himself against the criticisms of the author 
of the Memoir, The present remarks are directed against this third edition of the 
Narrative, which is charged with inaccuracy and witli unfairness towards tlie Memoir, 
The details of the questions would require more space than we have at command. 

As it was not upon slight grounds, or from a mere hasty perusal, that we gave the 
Memoir of Sebastian Cabot credit for industrious accuracy, we are pleased to see tliat the 
author so well establishes his positions in this little pamphlet. 

The History and Topography ^ the UnUed States of North America. By John 
Howard Hinton, A. M. London, 1832. Hinton. Simpkin and Marshall. 

The second volume of this work, which we have already noticed,* is now in course 
of publication. It exhibits the same combination of talent in the literary part, and ele- 
gance in the decorations, as the portion already published. 

Scenery of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, Lithographed from Draioings by 

Lieut,-Col, PP, Murray, younger, of OcMcrtyre, With descriptive Letter-press. 

Part 1. Perth : D. Morison, jun. and Co. 

This may be truly called a Scottish national work, in which the exquisite scenery 
of the most picturesque part of Scotland will be faithfully exhibited and 
described. This first number contains Loch Maree, Ross-shirc ; the remarkable 
Scuir of Eigg ; Loch Awe, with Kilchurn Castle, Argyleshire, and Loch Alsb, with 
the ruins of Castle Donnan, lloss-shirc. All are eminently beautiful. The effect is 
infinitely beyond what we could have supposed a lithographed outline could produce. 
Col. Murray, from whose accurate drawings the views arc taken, Mr. Morison, by 
whom the work is edited, and Mr. Leith, tlie skilful lithographer, will share no small 
praise if the work is completed as it is begun. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A new edition of the Emperor Kang-he’s Dictionary has issued from the imperial 
press at Peking. The work has been three years in hand, and now comes forth witli 
the promise of being a corrected and accurate edition. It consists of forty Chinese 
volumes. Two copies are to be sent to the Library of Mougden, and a certain number 
bestowed on kings, ministers of state, and governors of provinces. 

A History of the Three British Colonies in Australia, New South Wales, Van Die- 
men’s Land, and Swan River, containing a true description of their present state, and 
embracing the fullest topographical, statistical, agricultural, commercial, religious, 
political, and general information, compiled by a Gentleman in the Colony, is in the 
press at Sydney, New South Wales. 

The Swan River Colony to June, 1831, with Notes on the Prospects of Western 
Australia, by Capt. Bannister, of Swan River, and George Dunnage, Esq., of Down, 
ing College, Cambridge, is in preparation. The work will contain a variety of Jour- 
nals of Expeditions, including that of Capt. Bannister to King George*a Sound in 
1830-31. 

A Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in New Zealand, in 1827, together wjth 
a Journal of Residence in Tristan d’ Acunha, by Augustus Earle, is in the press. 

Baboo Krishna Mohana Banerji is about to publish by subscription, at Calcutta, 

** The Persecuted,** a Dramatic Sketch, in Five Acts, illustrative of the present state of 
Hindoo Society in India. 

Capt. Mundy, late aid-de-camp to Lord Combermere, has iii tlie press ** Fen and 
Pencil Sketches in India,” with numerous engravings by Landseer, chiefly illustrative 
of the Field Spoils of India. 

Nearly ready. Melange of French and English Poetry and Prose. By M. de la 
Voye de L. R. 

• Vol. IV., p. 168, and VoU V. p. 165. 
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Statkmknt 

OF THE Extent and 

Bengal Presidency : 

Division and District. 

Extent in 
English 
Square 
Miles.t 

1 

1 

Population. 4. ^ 

Calcutta : 


' 

Biirdwan... 

2,000 

1,187,580 ! 

Jungle Mehols ... 

6,990 

1,304,740 

Midnaporc 

8,260 

1,914,060 ; 

Cuttack 

9,040 

! 1,984,620 1 

Jessore 

5,180 

1,183,590 i 

Nuddea 

3,105 1 

1,187,160 ‘ 

Hooghly 

2,260 

1,239,150 : 

24 Pergunnahs ... 

3,610 

599/195 jl 

Suburbs of Calcutta 

1,105 

360,360 1 

Calcutta city 

7 

265,000 I 

Patna : 


! 

i: 

Ilamghtir ......... 

22,430 

2,252,985 - 

Behar 

5,235 

1,340,610 i 

Tirhoot 

1 7,732 

1,697,700 ; 

Sarun 

5,760 

1,464,075 

Sliahabad 

4,650 

908,850 1 

Patna 

667 

255,705 1 

1 ; 


Moarshetlabad : 

Bhaugulporc 

Purncu 

Dinagepore 

liungporc 

llajcshahyc 

Hccrbhoom 

Moorsiiedabad .. 


Dacca : 

Dacca 

]>acca Jela4>ore. 

Tipperah 

Chittagong 

Backorgunge.... 

Sylhet 

Mytncnsing .... 


iqS:;? Popnlation, 


797,790 

1,362,165 

2,341,420 

1,340,350 

4,087,155 

1,267,065 

762,690 


512,385 

588,375 

1,372,260 

700,800 

686,640 

1,083,720 

1,454,670 


Total j 153,802 37,603,265 


Bengal Presidency : — CT/ipcr or Western Provinces. 


Benares: 

Allahabad 2,650 

Futtehpore 1,780 

Bundelcund N. & S. 4,680 

Benares 350 

Gbazeepore 2,850 

Goruckpore 9,520 

Juanpore 1,820 

Azifngliur 2,240 

MirzapOro 3,650 


Bareilly : 

Agra 

. Allyghur 

Furruckabad 

Bareilly 

Slialijchanporc ... 

Seharanpore 

Meerut 

I Cawnpore 

i Etaw^ 

1 Moradabad 

j Boliindshuhur ... 


Total 66,510 32,206,806 


Extent of Territories immediately under the Bengal Government^ of the Population of which 

there are no Returns : 

* Square Milci. 

Ceded districts on the Nerbudda 29,800 

Districts ceded by the rajah of Berar, in 1826 55,900 

Total ; 85,700 

Total Territory under Bengal Firesidency Square Miles 306,012 

* Appendix to Report of Select Coinmittoe of Commons on Aflbin of Eaat-India Company, 11th 
October 1831. 


I the Western Provinces, In the year 1828. 
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For/ St. George Presidency. 


District. 

Extent in 
English 
Square 
Miles.* 

Population.t 


6,400 

15,300 

6,050 

5,000 

4,960 

332,015 

Vizagapatam, in- “1 
clu||ing Chin- > 

Uajahmundry 

Mosulipatam 

f^iintoor ............ 

772,570 

738,308 

529,849 

4.54,754 

Vellore ............ 

7,930 

439,467 

flollarv ............ 

12,980 

12,970 

3,020 

927,857 

r^iirlrlnnah ......... 

1,094,460 


i 363,129 

A root, N. Divis. \ 

S. Divis./ 

Salem ............... 

13,620 

8,200 

! 5 892,292 

1 J 4.55,020 
1,075,985 

i 

i 

i 

1 1 



District. 

Extent in 
English 
Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

Tanjore 

4,000 

901,353 

Trichi nopoly 

Madura, Sheva-'I 

3,000 

5 481,292 

gunga,includ- f 


inir Dindifful T 

10/00 

} 601,293 

and llatnnad 3 


186,903 

Tinncvelly 

5,700 

564,957 

Coimbatore 

8,280 

6.38,199 

Canara 

7,720 

657,594 

Malabar..... 

6,060 

907,575 

Seringapatam, 1 

3i 

31,612 

Fort and Island / 


Madras, Town 1 

30 

462,051 

and District... / 


Total... 

I41,92.3i 

13,508,535 


Bombay Presidency, 


Bombay Island,*^ 
including Cola- I 
bali| & Old Wo- I 
inan*s Island ... J 
Surat, corapre- "J 
bending the city I 

and suburbs, th® V 

town of Ilan- ^ 
dier, and the 12 I 
Pergunnahs ... * 
Broach collectorate 
Ahmedabad col-J 

lectorate J 

Haira collectorate 



!j 

162,570 || 

1 

1 

S. Concan col- ? 
lectorate V 

6,770 

640,857 

A8* 

Poona .do 1 

20,870 

484,717 


Ahmednugger V 

do J 

Kandcisb do. 

Dharwah do....I 

650/00 


1 

1 

12,430 

417,976 

684,193 

1,350 

454,431 || 

i 

S. Jogeers, V 
Sattara ) 

9,950 

778,183 

736,284 

1,600 

A Ann 

229,527 1 
528,073 
484,735 I 

Total 

59,438^ 

6,251,546 

1,850 

i 




extent of TorrUorff ,ul^ct to the Government of Bombay, of mifich no Betums »/ the 
population can be traced. 

Northern concan, 5,550 square miles. 


PreMeneyf Prince of irale,’ Island, Singaime, and Malacca. 


Prince of Wales’^ 
Island, Pulo I 
Scraja, Pulo 1 
Reman, and / 
Province Wei- I 
lesley, on the I 
Malayan Coast/ 


180 


11 Singapore Island 
Ij Malacca Town ? 
I and District... J 
57,414 ; 

il Total 


337 

15,834 

800 

33,806 

1,317 

107,054 


for the presidency of Prince of Wales’ Island, Jcc. 
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Abstract Statement of the Extent and Population tf British India, and of the Allied or 

Protected States. 


Bengal Presidency : 

Districts, the Population of which is given 

Fort St. George Presidency 

Bombay Presidency : 

Districts the Population of which is given 

Prince of Wales* Island, Singapore, and Malacca 

Square Miles. 

.... 220,313 
... 141, 023^ 

... 59,438i 
.... 1,317 

Population. 

69,710,071 

13,508,535 

6,251,546 

107,054 

Total 

Territories under Bengal and Bombay, the Population 
which is not given 

1... 422,990} 
91,200 

89,5^7,206 




Total British Territory 

Allied, or protected States.. 

.... 514,190J 
.... 614,610 

— 

Grand Total 

. 1,128,800} 

1 


EasUindia House. 


T. FistiKR, Soarclier of India Records. 


DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 

A Rrruaif of the Names of the different Prize Agents, SccrcUirics, or other Persons 
employed in the Distribution or Management of the Deccan Prize Money tii India ; 
the Amount of Total Allowance as Per.centagc on Salary paid to each ; the Amount 
of Law Expenses ; tlie interval between eacii Payment to Captors, and the Number 
of Years that have elapsed since the Caption ; so far as the same can be furnished 
by the Court of Directors of the Eastj^ndia Company. 

The shares of the Deccan booty distrilnifablc in India have, at the request of the 
trustees, been paid by Station and Regimental Prize Coininittccs, in the manner 
usually observed. Those committees were composed of the coininanding officer, the 
next in seniority, the adjutant, and the quarter.iuaster of the several regiments. 

The members of those committees act gratuitously. 

The captures were effected in the years 1817 and 1818. 

The payment of the actual captures ** in India was advertised 28th March 1828. 

The payment of the ''constructive captures** was advertised in India 15th May 
1829 : 


Statement of the Sums paid by tlie Company for Law and other Charges connected with 
the Deccan Prize Property. 


Paid in India : 

1826-27 Amount disbursed by the general paymaster at Bombay, in the 

cause of the King v. Amecrchund Beerdychund, to recover from 
tlic fund a deposit of the Paisliwa with Naroba Outia 13,664 
1828-29 Ditto ditto ditto ... 41,938 


By. Rs. 55,602 


* Ordered by the Houie of Commons to be printed, SOth January 1832. 
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1824-25 

Paid Major Fearon, for hire of purvoea, Ac 

702 

0 

0 

1820, April .. 

. Disbursed at Madras, for a writer employed by thel 





Prize Committee, 

including stationery J 




1820-21 

Ditto for ditto, and 

including the difference be. *) 





tween full and half-batta to the gentlemen com. > 

5,850 

8 

4 


posing the committee 

j 




1821-22 

Ditto 

ditto 

.... ditto ...... 

1,745 

1 

10 

1822-23 

, Ditto 

ditto 

.... ditto 

10,718 

3 

3 

1823-24 

Ditto 

ditto 

.... ditto 

3,632 

5 

6 

1824-25 

Ditto ...... 

ditto 

.... ditto 

4,426 11 

6 

lb25-26 

Ditto 

ditto 

.... ditto 

4,280 

0 

0 

1826-27 

. Ditto 

ditto 

..... ditto 

4,280 

0 

0 

1827-28 

Ditto 

ditto 

.... ditto ...... 

4,138 

0 

0 

1828-29 

Disbursement to a clerk, including stationery 

682 

0 

0 

1829-30 

Ditto ...... 

ditto 

.... ditto 

630 

0 

0 


M.Bs. 41,508 3 8 


in England : 

1820 to 1829 For law charges in respect of the prize property... ,£2, 572 12 6 


A Return relative the Dcccan Booty ; in obedience to the Letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the Trustees of the Dcccan Booty, dated 20th December 1831. 


QUESTIONS. 


ANSWERS. 


REMARKS. 


1. Names of the 
Persons employ, 
ed by the trustees 
in the distribution 
or management 
of the Dcccan 
prize-money in 
England ? 


2. Ditto in Jndia 7 


3. Amount of Al- 
lowances as Per- 
centage, or salary 
paid to each ? 


Mr. Archibald Campbell ... 
Lieut. Colonel Arbuthnot ... 

Lieut. Colonel Doyle, of 
His Majesty's service, late | 
sccrchiry to the Marquis of ! 
Hastings 

Lieut. Colonel Cadell, of 
the East- India Company's 
service 

Major Cragic of ditto ...... 

The late Major Wood, of 
his Majesty's service, secre-. 
tary to Sir Thos. Hislop 

Lieut. Colonel Arbuthnot... 
Mr. John Kirkland 

Tlic trustees did not appoint 
any person to act in India on 
their behalf. The Court of 
Directors superintended tlie 
I affairs in India. 

Five rupees per cent, upon 
the sums distributed under i 
the warrants of the treasury 
of the 30th September 1826, 
and 13th February 1828, as 
stated below in answer to 
query No. 5. 


. J The late agents of 


the trustees. 


These officers, having been 
employed under the authority 
of the Marquis of Hastings, or 
of Sir Thomas Hislop, in the 
prize affairs, were afterwards 
appointed by the trustees to aid 
and assist their agents. 


? The present agents of the trus- 
( tees. 


.... This allowance of five per 
cent, defrayed all expense;; what- 
ever connected with the appoint- 
ment of agents, and tlie surplus 
was shared by the agents under- 
mentioned. 

In the agency upon aeftea/ cap- 
tures : 

Mr. Archibald Campbell, 

Lieut. Colonel Arbuthnot. 

Lieut. Colonel Cadell. 

Major Wood. 
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Parliamentary Papere, 


QUESTIONS. 


i. The amount of 
> law eipenies ? 


5. The interval be. 
tween each pay- 
ment to captors ? 


6. The number of 
years which have 
elapsed since the 
captures? 


ANSWERS. 


£36,971. 3s. 7d. 


Tlic distribution of actual 
capturest amounting to 
24,06,252 Doiiibay rupees, 
under his Majesty’s warrant | 
of the 30tl] September 1H26, 
commenced on the 25th No- 
vember 1826.* 

The distribution on account ! 
of constructive captures of 
46,82,927 Bombay rupees, 
under bis Majesty's warrant 
of the 13th Feb. 1828, com- 
menced on the i2th March 
1828.t 

The war in which the cap- 
tures were made terminated 
in the year 1818. 


REMARKS. 


In the agency upon constructive 
captures. 

Mr. Archibald Campbell. 

Lieut. Colonel Arbiithnot. 

Lieut. Colonel Doyle. 

Lieut. Colonel Cadell. 

Major Cragie. 

... Of this sum the bills of costs 
incurred under the orders of the 
Marquis of Hastings and Sir 
Thomas Hislop, before the trus- 
tees had been appointed, amount- 
ed to £33,229. 15s. 5d. ; and the 
remainder was incurred under the 
authority of the treasury, and in 
the prosecution of the appeal 
cause which was recently before 
his Majesty in Council. 


e See Adas, Joum, rolt, xxlL p. 742, and xxiii. p. 177. 


t See Asiat. Journ, vol. xxvi. p. 131. 
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ASIATIC IJ^TELLIGENCE. 

aUNJKET MNGH. 

Our observant readers will not have 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TUB GOVKaNOli-GENERAL. 

A letter from Simla of tlic 26tii August 
states that the Governor- General in- 
tended to leave that station about the 20t!i 
of October, and would immediately pro- 
ceed to the place appointed for the inter- 
view with Hunjeet Singh, which is fixed 
to take place on the 25th of that month. 
His Lordship will proceed from thence 
to Kurnaul, Delhi, and Agra, and from 
Agra to Ajinerc, where he will be joined 
by the Earl of Clare, who will accompany 
his Lordship through a part of Central 
India. Lord Bcntinck, it is said, at* pre- 
sent intends, if time will allow, to em- 
l)ark at Allahabad for Calcutta about the 
beginning of March, and otherwise to 
delay till the ruins set in. Lord Dal- 
housie will leave Simla in the first week 
of October, and proposes being in Cal- 
cutta by the end of Deceinlier, ])rci)aiu- 
tory to immediate embarkation for Eu- 
rope. The season has been unusually 
fine in the hills ; but those who went in 
search of health do not appear to have 
derived from a residence at Simla, the 
benefit that wus anticipated. — IndiaGaz.y 
Sejit. 14 . 

Wc are enabled to communicate the 
following details respecting the intended 
movements of the Governor- General, on 
the authority of a letter before us, dated 
Simla, Sept. 10, and coming from a 
well-informed source. On the 9th inst. 
a circular from the Governor- General was 
issued to the gentlemen composing his 
suite, intimating that he had given up all 
idea of returning to the presidency at the 
soonest before August next, and that cir- 
cumstances might happen to delay his re- 
turn till the end of next year or the be- 
ginning of 1833. Stores have been or- 
dered from Calcutta to last till August, 
and Futtehghur has been fixed upon for 
the depbt where they will be collected, as 
the spot most convenient for their re- 
moval to the station at which his Lord- 
ship may pass the hot weather. What 
station this is to be does not appear, and 
it is probably not yet fixed on. Indore, 
Agra, and Allahabail are severally talked 
of, and many think that his Lordship 
will revisit Simla. This appears so like- 
ly, that several, it is said, intend to leave 
that part of their baggage and AnUlturc 
which will not be required on the inarch 
at Simla, to wait their anticipated return. 
— /nd»« Gaz. Oct^ 3. 
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failed to notice the pomp and circum- 
stance,*’ the apparently paradoxical ex- 
travagance, of the preparations making 
for the approaching interview between 
the Governor- General and liunjeet Singh. 
No one can im^ine that it is for thn 
sake of a mere idle piece of compliment 
tluit an expenditure of several lacs in the 
purchase of presents and in the move- 
ments of troops is incurred by Lord Wil- 
liam Bcntinck ; and it is accordingly 
whispered in certain circles up the coun- 
try that weighty matters are to be brought 
on the ta])is on the present occasion, high 
pretensions on the part of the Maharajah, 
and an important treaty of alliance on that 
of the Governor- General. The present 
from the King of England, of which we 
have heard so much, must have had its 
object ; and the recent reports from Persia 
regarding lliissiuti designs would indicate 
what that is likely to be. On tlie other 
hand, Runjeet Singli has long coveted 
the sovereignty over the Protected Sikh 
States on this side of the Sutlej, and he 
is now said to carry his pretensions a 
great deal further, with a view to bring 
under his control the whole of the ancient 
possessions of Laliore and Moiiltan. This 
would bring him in contact with Ajmeer 
and Delhi, throwing back our boundary 
to a considerable distance from our pre- 
sent western frontier. We leave these 
statements to the reflections of our rea- 
ders, not venturing on any speculations of 
our own without more ample and more 
certain details. We must add, however, 
that we find it difficult to credit the fiict 
of such pretensions being advanced by 
liunjeet Singh ; and^ admitting the fact, 
we find it still more difficult to suppose 
that they will for a moment be entertained 
by the British government, although we 
roust confess that the time chosen for 
bringing them forward, when arrange- 
ments are in contemplation against the 
actual or anticipated encroachments of 
Russia, accords well with the reputed 
character of the Lahore chief.— /lufia 
Gaz., Get. 3. 

TUE COMMANDBa-lN'CBUr. 

A private letter received from the Go- 
vernor- General’s camp, under date the 
Kith ult., states that the Commander- 
in-chiefs party is not to return to Cal- 
cutta, but march to Cawnpore, and wait 
tliere till Sir Edw. Barnes, who will come 
up by dawk, joins them, and return to Uia 
hills.” These movements would imply • 

(R) 
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something important, but the object is not 
hinted at. The letter likewise confirms 
the statement of the correspondent of the 
India Gazette ; but it states as certain 
that after a long journey the Governor- . 
Generars party are to go back to Simlah, 
though it is uncertain when they would 
return to the presidency.— -fast-Z/u/tan, 
Oct. 3. 

FATAL DUEL. 

A letter from Neemiich, just received, 
Rtates that a duel had been fought there 
lietween two ofliicers belonging to the 9th 
cavalry, in which one of them, 

S — , is mentioned as having been shot 
by his opponent, Lieut. T— . The 
particulars which led to this rencontre 
have not transpired. — Ibid, 

LOANS. 

In a private letter just received from a 
gentleman writing on the subject of the 
financial arrangement of this government, 
which we have perused, it is stated, on 
what wo consider good authority, that 
orders were coming out from the Court 
of Directors for the payment of the five 
per fient. loans, in lieu of which a four per 
cent, loan is to be opened to fund the 
amount government may desire to retain, 
the interest of which is to be payable 
cither in cash or at an exchange of D.Kkf. 
per sa- rupee. Our readers will form their 
own opinions of this information; we 
think it would render the four per cent 
loan more popular than it is at present, 
and insure its taking when the time for 
lar^e payments of the five per cent loans 
arrives. 

We understand that autliority will be 
given to the supreme government, should 
they think it advisable, to extend the 
issues and operations of the Bank of 
BcngaL — Hurharu, Sept. 2. 

AVA. 

A letter received yesterday from Ran- 
goon, dated the 12th instant, contains the 
following passage : ** We have had many 
tumours of late respecting another ^var 
between the Burmese and English. The 
loiter have taken possession of a small 
island in tiie Martaban river, which the 
Burmans claimed. These have conse- 
quently, for two weeks past, been busy 
supplying themselves with arms and am- 
munition. Each man has been required 
to furnish two viss (?) of powder and two 
hundred musket balls. Muskets also have 
been purchased in huge numbers. We do 
not however apprehend that the Burmans 
will have the folly again to meddle with 
rlie English in war : but tlie movements 
of such a government as this cannot be 
foreseen.’* 

The concluding remark is very just, for 


it is Impossible that we should accurately 
estimate the motives that will influence 
8u<^ a government, or the effects that any 
assigned motive will produce. If, how- 
ever, the Burmese see any prospect of a 
serious rupture between us and the Chi- 
nese, it seems not improbable that they 
will attempt to rid themselves of the pre- 
sence of our troops in their neighbour- 
hood, and regain possession of the ter- 
ritory of which they were deprived at the 
dose of the last war. The probability of 
success in such an attempt will be judged 

a very different standard from that 
which we should apply to it. The last 
attempts to recover Tavoy and Mergui 
should not be forgotten . — India Gazette, 
Sept. 29. 

NEPAUL. 

Rumours have been afloat of a dispo- 
sition on the part of the Nepaulesc to 
turn refactory, and it is even insinuated 
'that what has been going on at Canton is 
pretty well known at Cutmandoo. Our 
cotemporary of the India Gazette speaks 
also of OVLT friends the Burmese being half 
inclined to go to war with us again, en- 
couraged by the state of affairs in China. 
Such reports never fail to get into circu- 
lation when any thing goes a little out of 
joint in any part of the huge machine of 
our power in the East; and we notice 
them, not that we give any credit to them, 
but in the belief, that were any thing like 
a great defeat or disaster to overtake us in 
any one quarter, we should certainly have 
to expect any thing but submission from 
such a power as the Nepaalcse . — John 
BuU, Sept. 30. 

UPPER PROVINCES. 

By a letter received yesterday from 
Luenow, it would appear that a report 
prevailed there that fifteen regiments 
were on the eve of being raised, but, 
adopting the langui^e of our correspon- 
dent, we “fear it is all humbug:** the 
rumour, however, was believed in the 
military circles at Cawnporc. The same 
letter announces that Keitah is dread- 
fully unhealthy tliis year, scarcely a single 
mdividiial having escaped sickness of a 
more or less serious character. It con- 
veys also, on the authority of a river 
manghie, a report, which we sincerely 
tnist is unfounded, that a budgerow had 
gone down in the vicinity of Luenow, 
and that all on board, including a colonel 
in the service, had unhappily perished. 
No name is given in the letter before us. 
— Cal John J3tdl, Sqpt. 24. 

state of the INOIOO msTHICTSi 

It has been stated to us, with what 
justice we have not yet been able to as- 
certain, that since the resolution of the 
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agency housea to curtail the advances 
made to indigo planters, assaults ^nd 
robberies in the indigo districts have be- 
come of more frequent orcurrence, the 
want of means preventing the ])lanter 
from employing the hired bands, to which 
he was wont to commit tlie protection of 
his property and the summary chastise- 
ment of aggressors. We notice this al- 
legation as, if well founded, of the very 
first importance when regarded in con- 
nection with the police of the country. 
Our friends in the districts to which it 
applies may perhaps kindly enable us to 
speak more decidedly on a point of such 
manifest moment. — Cal. John HuU, Sept. 
SO. 

ALIENATION OF ANCESTRAL FROPEHTY. 

It will be remembered that during tlie 
last term a case came before the sti])remc 
court, in which the question was raised 
whether a Hindoo, being a native of 
Bengal, has the power to ^ienatc ances- 
tral property without the consent of his 
children. The Chief Justice expressed 
his opinion that no such power existed, 
and seemed to rely principally upon a 
supposed decision of the court of Sudder 
Hewannee to that effect. In consequence 
of the doubts suggested by Mr. Turton 
as to any such rule of law prevailing in 
the Sudder, the case was post])oned for 
the pu^ose of ascertaining the opinions 
of the judges of that court on the subject. 
We understand that an answer has lieen 
returned by the gentlemen who now pre- 
side in the sudder, fully recognizing the 
power of alienation. We believe this in- 
formation will be interesting to many of 
our readers . — India Gaz. 

FORGERIES. 

Great alarm prevailed in the bazar yes- 
terday, in consequence of the alleged 
discovery of forgeries on the Bank 
of Bengal. The forgery is said to be 
confined to the words expressive of the 
amount of the note, and the imitation is 
so perfect that in one instance, according 
to report, it was not discovered at tlie 
Bank till the third examination. Late 
offenders in this lifie are said to have 
opened a new establishment; and there 
can be no doubt that their impunity lias 
given encouragement to such industry. 

Since writing the above, wc learn on 
pood authority that the forgeries consist 
in some notes being altered from a minor 
to a major denomination, as from 50 to 
500, or from 100 to 1000. Such notes 
have been found in circulation ; no new 
thing, we belieVe, altliough not of very 
frequent occurrence* The alarm in tlie 
bazar would appear to be dispiipportionate 
to the cause, as our first information staled 
that it had nearly put an end for the time 


to Bank-note circulation. Until, how- 
ever, the forgers are thoroughly unken- 
nelled, there can be no certainty of the 
extent to which their villainy may have 
been carricd.^/iufta Gaz., Sept. 23. 


UNDERWRITING AT CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of merchants, ship-owners, 
and others, was held at the exchange- 
room, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the expediency of amending 
tlie system of underwriting in this port. ^ 

The chair was taken by Mr. Gordon^ 
who read a series of resolutions, which 
had been prepared for the occasion. 

The first resolution was put, and car- 
ried unanimously: — That the system of 
underwriting lately pursued in Calcutta 
has been round by those interested in it 
extremely embarrassing, if not injurious 
to the interests of all concerned, and if 
persisted in, must ultimately prove so to 
the general body of merchants, ship- 
owners and underwriters in an increasing 
degree ; and that it appears to this meet- 
ing that improvement and remedy are 
practicable, by the exertion of sound 
judgment, care, and consistency on the 
part of the sburebolders and managers of 
the various offices, and it is to consider 
of, and adopt the most feasible means of 
effecting these ends this meeting has been 
called.*" 

The second resolution was annulled by 
the following amendment: — ** It is con- 
sidered that the best plan to combine the 
interests of the merchant and ship-owner 
with tliat of the underwriter, as well as 
that of the secretaries, will be to make 
the remuneration of the latter depend on 
the welfare of the office, the success of 
which must mainly rest on the exertions 
of the secretaries ; that the best mode of 
accomplisliing so desirable a change will 
be to' pay the secretaries a full and fair 
per centage on all profits or <livideiids, 
instead of the present mode. ** 

The third, fourth, fifth, and sixtU of 
the prepared resolutions were successive- 
ly read by the chairman and abandoned, 
as no one appeared inclined cither to pro- 
pose or second tliem. 

The seventh resolution was annulled 
by the following amendment, which was 
carried against one dissentient voice:— f- 
** That a select committee be ap^iointcd, 
consisting of as many members as there 
are offices ; each office sending one re- 
presentative, whose province it shall be 
to suggest such improvements as may ap- 
. pear expedient, in lieu of the present 
mode of surveying vessels, and do class 
them accordingly, taking as their model 
the practice at Lloyd's.** 

The chaipnan remarked that the Iasi 
amendment superseded the necessity of 
putting the eightli of the prepared reso- 
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IntianSt and (t was put aside. He then 
dedared the business of the meeting to 
be condnded. 


OTATB or THE KISHNAOUA DIMTAICT. 

We have a letter from a gentleman set> 
ded in the Kishnagur district, mving an 
account of the disorderly condition In 
^hich that part of the country is, and of 
the inefficiency of the means employed to 
preserve the public peace, and protect life 
and property.. Tlie dacoits are described 
as carrying on their depredations with great 
audacity, and as exercising a reign of 
terror** over the peasantry, who, on the 
Other hand, seem to have as great a dread 
offiie Coinpany*a native officers, as of the 
less regular depredators. Not a day passes 
but a robbery in some village or otlier is 
committed, and none of the poor villagers 
dare speak, lest they should he subjected 
to a visit Hom the Daroga, sent to Kish- 
aagur as witnesses, exposed to the ven- 
geance of the dacoits, and fleeced of their 
UtCie all by the cormorants of justice. 
liStely a band of dacoits made an attempt 
upon a sum of money that was being con* 
veyed from Chinsurali, but the peiwint 
.who were in charge of it kept them off 
uadi assistance was received from their em- 
ployer, and at last they succeeded in making 
two prisoners. These two dacoits were kept 
in custody for thirty-slz hours before the 
•Ughtest assistance could lie had from the 
Thanadare; and when the Tbanadars did 
eome, they gave as a reason of their indif. 
livenee, ' that the planters never gave any 
Ibluff to the Darogas. A short uine since 
4w dacoits minded a Paroga with two 
r three of bis peons, in order to set some 
of tbrir companions at liberty who were 
in custody. This has so completely para. 
Ibid eveiyone, that when inquiry was 
made. at a basar which was recently plun- 
di^, whether they suspected any people 
belonging to the village from which the 
two prisoners hiffi been made, the answer 
ynmt that they dared not say any thing. 

Tbb is a frightful state of tilings, and 
dimaiids the sei&us consideration of those 
to whom the administration of the country 
b entrusted. We hear nothing alleged 
against the magistrate of the district, but 
It Is evident that, independent of tlie merit 
or demerit of individuals, the system of 
police is ndically defective, and requires 
n^orm. Government should at any ex. 
Dense make the arm of justice be promptly 
mt by the marauders who infest the coun- 
try, and by those not less guilty but more 
liindioiis rillains, who are employed to 
promote the ends of justice, but who in 
net impede the operation of the laws by 
their Indolence, their corruption, and their 
oppressions, if not by actually leaguing 
whli the open defiers of all 4aw and jus. 
floe* ppy^menl fails in its very first 


duty, if it does not give adequate protec* 
lion to life and property; anditisevi- 
dent that the system must be fundamen. 
tally wrong, where the people do not less 
dread the nominal officers of justice, than 
the avowed ministers of injustice, rapine, 
and crime . — India Gaz. 


HIKDOO nSRSXCIJTION OF HINDOOS. 

Hindoo Free School . — We have been in- 
formed by several estimable supporters of 
the above school, that at a late committee 
meeting Baboo Giingachurn SIilmi, Baboo 
Radhanath Pal, Baboo Mad hub. Chun cl ra 
MulJick, and others of its principal direc- 
tors having assembled, proposed, afier 
much consideration, that they would have 
no co-operation with certain members 
who are destroying religion by conduct 
hostile to the Hindoo faith, and most per- 
nicious. Being all therefore of opinion 
that such persons have abandoned the 
. rites of their religion, and being hostile' to 
ail who openly declare tlieinsalves opposed 
to religion, the persons mot together 
as above mentioned, erased their names 
from the list of the society, and deprived 
them of Uic office of memlxars. For this, 
wc and many others return unnumbered 
thanks to those Baboos', for riirough com. 
passion to the poor, being aias of wisdom, 
they have like oceans of excellence over- 
thrown a wicked enemy fot the preserve, 
tion of the Hindoo roligian, and have 
erected a bridge of glory. Well, well j 
may tlieir hope and expectation be abun- 
dantly realized by the wiU of God ! and 
may the school prosper! No notice of 
this school has appeared from its com- 
mencement ill our paper, because former- 
ly, from what we saw and heard, we ezr 
pected no good from it; for he whose 
child has been devoured by an alligator, 
trembles at the sight of even, a dhenker. 
But ffom what we now learn of the rules 
and regulations of the school, we antici- 
pate good to its students. And we advise 
tlie members to combine tlie communica- 
tion of knowledge with the preservation of 
their own excellent religion, and not to 
allow any discussion of religion there, else 
all gooanesB will be destroyed: thus, 
** where there is religion there is vie. 
tory :** this well-known aphorism is not 
false,-— Caumoedi. 

Persecution has burst out so vehemently 
upon us, that on Wednesday last at 12 
o*clock we were left without a roof to 
cover our head. At last, in spile of the 
bigot’s rage and the fanatic’s fulminations, 
we have been able to be settled in a com- 
modious place, through tlie exertions of 
two affectionate friends and warm advo- 
cates for truth. We were, however, so 
troubled in settling our worldly affairs 
yesterday, that wo have not been able to 
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litart our present number to our satisfac- 
tion. If our readers conceive ilie difficul- 
ties wc were placed in, without a house to 
lodge in, expecting nothing but the rage 
of bigots and foes, and sutfering the 
greatest hardships for the sake of truth and 
hberalisin, they will undoubtedly excuse 
our present defects. We will not be want- 
ing in our exertions in our next appear, 
ance. — Enquirer^ — JohnBulU Oct» 1. 

The reign of persecution has commenc- 
ed in the City of Palaces; religious per- 
sccutioti too, be it remarked, and perpe- 
trated by — whom do our readers think?—* 
the liberal and enlightened Hindoos, 
against a brother who displays rather more 
boldness in attacking the llraiiiTittiical 
faith and practice than Ins friends can fol- 
low liim in. The learned, wc suppuse we 
must out of courtesy call him so, the 
learned editor of the Enquirer has lipen 
actually driven out from the shelter of his 
roof by a combined effort of bigotry and 
liberalism, because he wa.s fearlessly ex- 
posing the tricks of the nrahmins, and the 
duplicity of the philosophers, or, as the 
Enquirer has designated them, the half, 
liberals. These pretended liberals and en- 
lightened philosophers, who were stepping 
forward to rescue their countrymen from 
the thraldom of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, are absolutely taking fright at the 
havoc which a bolder reformer, a hardier 
John Knox, than any of tliem, is threaten- 
ing to make in the temples of Hinduism ; 
and they arc turning back to defend what 
ail the time they are taking credit with their 
European applauders for striving to de. 
molish. 'Hiis, to say the least, is coward- 
ly as well as dishonest. The Enquirer 
cannot find stronger terms of reproach in 
which to speak of men so acting, than that 
^ they were bom Bengalees, and they are 
still in that spirit.*’ Why wc ourselves 
could not go farther in our alleged ** enmi- 
ty” to the natives. According to one of the 
papers of the * bigots,* several of the most 
influential of these supporters, altliough 
nominal liberals and philosophers, are 
drawing back, and coming to resolutions 
that education shall not thrive, at least un- 
der their auspices, at the expense of Hin- 
duism. In declaring ** they will have no 
intercourse with certain ^members who are 
destroying religion by conduct hostile to 
tlio Hindu faith and most pernicious,** it 
is plain that their philosophical brother of 
the Enquirer thinks hisclf aimed at. He 
charm them, indeed, with this left- 
hanmd way of aiding the progress of 
knowledge and philosophy on the autho- 
rity of the Probhakhur, one of the organs 
of the 'bigots,' and we observe in the 
Jndia Gazette^ that a person calling him- 
self MadubChunderMul lick steps forward 
to contradict the bigots. We shall sens 
wbat explanation the JProbkakhur gives ; 


but there is enough before us to, shew |is 
that there is a shaking of the nations** 
even in the dark regions of the East. In 
tlie days of Dr. Claudius Buchanan such 
a schism would have been hailed with the 
most devout enthusiasm, and tlie editor of 
the Enquirer cordially embraced as ano- 
ther Luttier. Now is the time for the 
Christian Missionary to be on tlic alert, 
when internal divisions distract the camp 
of the enemy, and the house is divided 
against itself ; but w'c must honestly con- 
fess iliRt the Christian hand is greatly in 
%vantof a leader, crabued with a spirit and 
courage to take advantage of the favour- 
able season. 

As to the Confession of Faith by Madub 
Chiiiidcr Mu Hick, so fur as it goes nega- 
tively, nothing can be more pleasing or 
satisiactory to those who desire to see the 
Hindus escaping from the degrading fet- 
ters in which they have hitherto been held. 
Hic Bahoo tells tlic editor of the * bigots* 
that he is cralculaling without his host, 
when he would hold up him and his friends 
as promoters of the Ilindoo religion ; and 
is vastly deceived if he thinks thereby to 
bring them over to defend it. '' Such 
hopes,** says Madub Chuiidcr, ** we as- 
sure him are fruitless ; for if there be any 
thing under heaven that either lor my 
friends look upon with the most abhor- 
rence, it is Hinduism. If there be any 
tiling we. regard as the best instrumont of 
evil, it is Hinduism. If tliorc bo any 
thing wo liehold as the greatest, pro- 
moter of vice, it is Hinduism. And 
if there be any thing that wc consider 
to be tlie most hurtful to the peace, 
comfort, and happiness of society, it is 
Hinduism.” Nothing can be more de. 
cided than this language, so fur as Hin- 
duism is concerned ; and as Madub Chuii- 
der is too sensible a man to teach, that 
without any religion whatever the world 
can be. preserved in either peace, comfort, 
or happiness, we hop^ it is not too much 
to expect of him as frank and honest a 
confession in favour of Christianity, If he 
has studicri the faith, which he sees culti- 
vated and reverenced by the enlightened 
and intelligent Europeans around him, he 
must have discerned its claims to his atten- 
tion ; and if, as wc are bound to believe, 
he is so sincerely desirous to promote the 
g(K>d of his country itien, lie will surely 
think the task but half performed, in 
teaching them to shun what is evA, if he 
point not out the path to that which is 
good. Were he, indeed, to succeed in 
banishing from among them any thing like 
respect and reverence for tbefaitli inwiiicb. 
'they have been educated, and substituting 
DO other on wbich4o rest their hopes, ana' 
from which to draw the rules tliat are to 
guide them, could he be considered, as the 
friend and benefactor of Ids countiymen ? 
Once in advance, as he and his friends 
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now are, they cannot halt, if tlie good of 
mankind is really their ohpect. Nor need 
tliey halt t the Christian Missionary will re. 
ceive, enlighten, and instruct them with zeal 
and enthusiasm in a faith, of which they will 
soon see every ihing may be predicted the 
opposite of what they haw so justly paint, 
ed Hinduism to be. — Cal. John JRull, 
Oct. 3. 

SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATIOK OF THE GOSTRL. 

The Fifth Report of the Calcutta Dio- 
cesan Committee of the Incorporated So- 
ciety for the Propagation of tlic Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, for the years 1830-31, has 
lately been published ut the Bishop's 
College press. In this Report, it is 
stated to be the object of the Committee 
to notice the changes which have taken 
place ill the condition and prosjiccts of the 
missionary establishment; while it is at 
the same time confessed, that the Reports 
of successive years have little differed in 
detail, and that this remark is applicable in 
the present instance. Of three indivi- 
duals, Mr. Fcttenger, Mr. Acheson, and 
Mr. Haughton, whose destination was to 
be within the Archdeaconry of Bombay, 
not one is left, the former having died, 
and the two latter retired from the coun- 
try. The state of the Cossipore circle of 
native schools is spoken of favourably on 
the whole, though but feeble hopes are 
enterftiined of the success to be derived 
from the plan necessarily adopted of em- 
ploying heathen teachers. Witliin the 
Howrah mission, an intelligent young 
native lias been baptized. The Native 
English School, at the same station, has 
not been so well attended as the commit- 
tee anticipated, for several causes, which 
are mentioned, and which it does not ap- 
pear there is any difficulty in removing. 
At Tkllygunge, the native schools are said 
to prosper, and several converts to Chris- 
tianity have been effected. The whole 
number of pupils attached to the different 
native schools under the Calcutta Dio- 
cesan Committee, as it appears from the 
report, amounts to 1,250. 

According to the minute of receipts and 
expenditure, the former from March 8 
1830, to June 30 1^1, were 10,031, and 
the latter 6,202 rupees. 

As an instance of the great benefits 
likely to result to India from this society, 
and the literary institutions connected with 
it, it may be observed tliat witliin two 
years (so we learn from the report J, about 
thirty converts, men, women, and diil- 
dren, have been made to baptism. Thirty 
converts .to Christianity, some of tliem 
children, from so many millions of hea- 
tliens, and after so much pious labour, it 
must reluctantly be confessed afford us no 
great reason for congratulation, but it is 
to be hoped that our missionaries will suc- 
ceed better eVeiitunilly when education 


is more generally diffused amongst the 
natives.— JB^ol Chronicle. 

THE LATE DAVID SCOTT, ESQ., COMMISSIONER 
AT ASSAM. 

The following notice of Mr. Scott ap- 
pears in the East Indian : — 

It was in 1829 that our informant first 
saw Mr. Scott. He had gone up to the 
Khashea hills to erect some huts for the 
accomjnodation of the Circuit Judges of 
Dacca; when Mr. Scott went up there and 
received him very courteously. Mr. Scott 
treated the native.s with great affability, 
and offered chairs to the most respectable 
of those who visited — an uncommon prac- 
tice wit!) gentlemen high in the service, 
but one vvliich is calculated to win the 
affections of the people. 

Mr. Scott was remarkably diligent, be- 
ginning to work every morning under his 
blanket, as he never used fires. The 
mountaineers believed him to be invulne- 
rable, for, after failing in several at- 
tempts to take his life, in those distur- 
bances which terminated by taking pos- 
session of the Khashea country, they gave 
up the design in despair. In particular 
Tirut Sing, one of the chiefs, perceiving 
that the bullets pierc^ed even his iron- 
covered shield, i*etired to the most inac- 
cessible parts of his territories. Tlie be- 
lief which prevailed among the ignorant 
mountaineers that Mr. Scott was a debtahj 
or something like it, arose from a suspen- 
sion of animation for several days : he was 
supposed to be dead, but tlie preparations 
for burial were not immediately com- 
menced on account of the coldness of the 
climate, and it was only when the lid of 
the coffin was about to be ipiilcd down on 
him that he gave signs of life. 

Among Mr. Scott's plans for usefulness, 
two may be mentioned, the establishment 
of a school for the Garrows and the Sana- 
tarium at Churrapoonjee. He ])roposed 
to reclaim the inhabitants of the Garrow 
hills from their savage state, by opening a 
school for.the children, in which a written 
language (to which they are strangers) was 
to be taught. The school was opened 
under the sanction of government ; but on 
the death of the teacher, when Mr. Scott 
applied for permission to appoint another, 
the government stated that a clcigymaii 
should be appointed, according to the re- 
commendation of Bishop Hcbcr, to place 
it under ecclesiastical superintendence, in 
consequence of which no one has been 
appointed. Mr. Scott will be the best re- 
membered by the Sanatariiim now erect- 
ing. The sick station built at his recom- 
mendation at Nunp^low was burnt down- 
by the Khasheas just before the com- 
mencement of the former. The iiains 
and trAublo it cost him arc describe as 
incredible. 

Whenever Mr. Scott mc't with any new 
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tribes of mountaineers, whose languages 
were different from the known one, he 
directed inquiries to be made, with a view 
to collect a vocabulary of certain words in 
that language. This document was kept 
in his office for public use. 

A reference was made to some of the 
political sentiments of Mr. Scott, in the 
communication to which we adverted be- 
fore. It is stated that he had expressed 
his opinion, ** that on the liberal and ex- 
tensive employment of the natives de- 
pended the result, whether the judicial 
system could or could not be rendered 
efficient;*’ but the views of Mr. Scott will 
be understood from the following letter, of 
which we have spoken, hastily written, as 
all his corres])ondence generally was : — 

** 1 am disposed to agree in much that 
is said us to the prevailing evils, although 
I cannot see so clearly the cure. Neither 
can I reconcile the proposal to give offieo 
to the native nobility, by which perhaps is 
meant the zumindars, with the establish- 
ment of the mofussil magistrates or da- 
rogahs with a better salary, but who would 
still scarcely he chosen from the nobility, 
who in most cases want both the ability 
and the inclination to perform much la- 
borious duties, although they w'ould have 
no objection to hold the office and allow 
the business to devolve upon a deputy, 
who would only prove a worse edition of 
our present daroguhs. The only nobility 
acknowledged under the Mahommcduii 
dynasty was that of office ; and I believe 
no part of our system has given more 
general discontent than the undue eleva- 
don which the class of zamindars had at- 
tained from their great wealth, the officers 
of goveriiineiit of inferior rank, such as 
scrishtadars, tchseeldars, dewans, &c., 
having formerly been considered as their 
superiors. In England the case is alto- 
gether different. The landholders there 
arc every thing, and the peasantry have no 
right whatever but that of obtaining the 
hire of their labour, if they are lucky 
enough to find any one to employ them. 
There are, comparatively speaking, no in- 
ferior tenures, no right of occupancy dur- 
ing the payment of certain established 
rates of rent ; and a man either holds his 
farm under a lease, or is at tlie absolute 
disposal of the landholder, who may at 
any time give him notice to quit at the 
end of the season. Under such circum- 
stances the government in fact confers no 
additional power upon the landholders, as 
far as their tenants are concerned, by 
making them magistrates, as they are 
already quite despotic, and have only to 
say the word to expel any tenant from his 
house and home, who is not secured by a 
written lease, and that is rarely given in 
England, in order that the tenants may be 
kept subservient for parliamentary pur- 
poses. In this country the peasantry 


have rights as well aa the landlords, and 
if the latter are invested with powers, 
police or judicial, they will sooner or later 
abuse it, with a view, to their aggrandise- 
ment. There can be no greater mistake 
than to suppose that the lower classes are 
better protected in England than in India. 
The fact is, that in the former country 
they are entirely destitute of any rights or 
possessions of which they can be de- 
prived, so as to give them any cause for 
complaint. Who ever hears of a day- 
labourer wanting the protection of the 
laws? He receives his daily hire, and pays 
for his hut or quits it, if he be ill used, and 
has no concern with courts of law or occa- 
sion for their protection. I fancy the 
people in this country, if they ever obtain 
what it is the fashion to call the benefits 
of the Pjnglish law, will find tlicmselves 
ill the situation of the frogs who prayed 
for a king, and at lengtli got a stork set 
over them. 

I need not say that the iieasaiitry 
of all European countries are the de- 
scendants of slaves or serfs, who arc not 
very likely to have had their interests 
much attended to in laws made by their 
masters. The people of India are igno- 
rant of the immense comparative advan- 
tages of their situation. Idleness is the 
bane that keeps them poor, and I am sa- 
tisfied that any ryiit in the country would 
become a man of substance In a few jwrs, 
were he to perform daily half the labour 
that an English peasant must undcii^o 
throughout his life, or starve. The people 
can have no coiice])tioii of the state of the 
labouring classes ; they would consider 
the work undergone more intolerable than 
any punishment that is inflicted on felons 
in this country.” 

In person Mr. Scott rather tall, in- 
clined to corpulency, and of commanding 
appearance : owing to a diseased heart, 
he was in constant fear of being carried 
off suddenly. 

NEW SCHOOL IK llUilDWAN. 

We arc informed tliroiigh a letter from 
a friend there, that a seminary lias been 
established at Burdwan by the zeal of the 
missionary gentlemen. The school is built 
in a garden called Khosh-bagan, in the 
middle of the town, about 800 cubits to 
the west of the coiirt-hou.se of the judge 
of Burdwan. In this seminary, tlie in- 
struction given will be in the English, 
Persian, Arabic, and Suiigskrita lan- 
guages* Mr. Huskinson is appointed mas- 
ter in English, and inouluvees and pun- 
'dits have been selected for the other 
branches of study.. It lias been resolved 
that the students are to receive a monthly 
allowance of two rupees. Sixty persons 
of the town have subscribed a paper ap- 
proving of the undertaking ; and the Eu- 
ropean gentlemen residing at Burdwan 
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have all approved of it* and will give it 
their eup]^rt. Here is progress of a 
truth. The Persianiuid Arabic have been 
much studied in Burdwan ; but on]}r a 
few of the people are acquainted with 
English. We know indeed that, in one 
or two schools there, English might be 
studied witlioUt expense ; but they had 
not masters of such qualifications, nor 
were they conducted with such diligence. 
Alid even if in those schools there were 
well (qualified masters, and excellent re- 
gulation, yet they were at a distance from 
the town, and for several reasons Hindoos 
were prevented attending them. This 
seminary* however, is in the centre of the 
town, and has the approbation of all. We 
have no doubt* therefore, of its success. 
— •Cbtcnnoocfee. 


THE NBETl SUNKBULUN. 

We have been lianded a copy of the 
Neeti Sunkhubm^ or collection of the 
Sanskrit Slokas of enlightened Moonies, 
&c., with a translation into English by 
Mulia Raj Kalee Krishen Bahadur. As 
some of these axioms are full of truth and 
point, we shall extract a few specimens 
of the translations. Many of them* on 
the other hand, are not only puerile and 
common-place* but untrue. We select 
those whibh appear to us the best: — 

What can nobility avail one who Is destitute of 
virtiie ? It is the man of letters, however ignoble 
hla oirth, who Is greatly honour^.* 

A beautiful youth or noble lineage. If he be il- 
literate, is not more agreeable than a kinsookaf 
without fragrance. 

To extract nectar from poison to pick a com 
from a fllthy spot ; to draw knowledge even from 
a vulgar person ; and to choose a female of exqui- 
site qualities, even of ignoble birth, are advisable. 

A friend who mars one's business in his absence, 
and speaks favourably in his presence, should be 
shunned as a bowl of poison, with milk at the 
brim. 

It is advisable to shun a wicked person, though 
he be endowed with knowledge, just as a serpent, 
even possessed of a gem{ inspires terror. 

Beasts with long claws, rivers, quadrupeds with 
horns, men with weapons, women, and monarchs, 
are not to be trusted. 

The sea defends the earth : a wall, the roof; a 
king, the nation ; and modesty, a woman. 

K^y wit. rapidity of conception and perspi- 
cuity in writing, as well as competency in every 
branch of science, make a man an eminent writer. 

What does science avail one destitute of sense, 
and of what service is a mirror to him who lacks 
sight? 

Among the sayings which are absurd or 
Ihlse are the following : Disgusting things 
should be avoided. A fiUsc friend, or a 
servant who replies, are equal to death. 
The power of sensual gratification is not 
to be obtained without great religious 
merit. The beams of the rising sun are 
fiital to life. Hot water promotes health. 
Greediness, contentment with little, sound 
sleep, vigilant watching, gratitude and for- 

* Even by the AeMet^Vide the original. 

t A flower which has no fragrance, but is pleas- 
ing to theeye. 

f Hindoo sages maintain that nectar may be 
found in poison. 

jl Some of the serpents ore said by Hindoo phi* 
lo^beinto have gems in their heads. 


titude, are virtues inherent in the dog, 
and arc to be learnt from it. He who 
has sons and gramlsons, who is acquaint- 
ed with science* and is at the same time 
vigorous and able-bodied, may be engaged 
as a cook ! — JBeng. Chron. 


THE CANTON AFFAIB. 

The papers of the Presidency repre- 
sent it to be in a complete bustle of pre- 
paration to chastise tbe insolence of the 
Emperor of China for the insufferable and 
unheard-of offence of refusing to trade 
with us upon our own terms. We sub- 
join a few extracts of the papers. 

The John Bull notices a rumour of the 
fitting out a force of 15,000 troops for the 
Celestial Empire, and that tlie Admiral of 
the station was expected with the whole 
of his naval force, to be dispatched to tlic 
same quarter. 

TheBengnl Chronicle snyg, “ H.M. ship 
Challenger proceeds in a few di^s to 
China, we hear, and H. M- ship Soutlt- 
ampton, witli Admiral Owen, the naval 
coinmander-in chief, may be soon ex- 
pected in Calcutta, or probably His Ex- 
cellency will proceed to China direct, if 
he should, on his arrival at Madras* 
(where he means to touch on his way up) 
receive certain communications from the 
Governor- General* which have been sent 
there to await his arrival. We hear that 
His Excellency has ordered all tbe dis- 
posable ships of war to follow in his wake ; 
and as it is well known that nothing 
facilitates the conclusion of diplomatic ar- 
rangements so much as the presence of 
a British fleet, we suppose it may be in- 
tended* by an imposing display, to awe the 
Celestial authorities into submission.'* 

We have every reason to believe that 
the Governor- General will adhere to the 
sound views he expressed upon a former 
application of the late committee at Can- 
ton. We subjoin an extract of his minute, 
dated 3d April 1830 

** The measures heie proposed for our 
adoption, involve not merely an inter- 
ference in affairs which have been entirely 
separated from our authority, but demand 
also a degree of responsibility which no- 
thing but tbe clearest conviction of the 
necessity of the case would autliorize us 
to assume. 

Were measures of intimidation justi- 
fied by the proceedings of the Chinese 
government* which appears not to he the 
cascj we at any rate* uninformed as we 
are* could not lend ourselves, without 
the sanction of our superior authorities* 
to 80 radical a change of the peaceful 
policy hitherto invariably and successfully 
followed, which has carefully abstained from 
all display of power, and thus strictly ad- 
here to the maintenance of the simple 
character of a commercial factory.'* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sin G. W. HICKETTS. 

The hand of death has again falien 
upon our Iiigli places, and removed from 
amoJigst us one to whom we were accus- 
tmned to look up. 

The recent arrivals from llie Mauritius 
convey to ns the inelanclioly intelligence 
of the death at sea, about the inidtllc of 
July, of the Hon. Sir George William 
llicketts, Knt., one of the jniisnc judges 
of the sui)reine court of judicature here. 

Minute guns, corresponding with the 
age of the deceased, were fired from Fort 
St. George at sun-rise on Sunday morn- 
ing, and tile tlag-statf was half struck until 
sun* set. 

Sir Geo. W. llicketts, Knt. sailed from 
this ill the ship Frances Charlotte at the 
end of June — we believe lie was at that 
time very ill, having previously sutfered 
much from indisposition. Of his cha- 
racter we know little : he was in that 
iMuk of life which elevated liim above the 
level of common society, and precluded 
him from that free intercourse of senti- 
ments from vvliicli truth is elicited. 

We have heard that lie was always 
found ail advocate on the side of hiiiiian 
nature and human virtue ; recommending 
that line of conduct which springs from 
disinterestedness and a li .oral feeling, and 
maintaining its practicability. In the 
defence of the widow and the futheiiess, 
and him that has none to help, his exer- 
tions were zealous and aniiiiatcd. In a 
word, no one ever passed a more useful, 
few a more blameless life, as his w'hole 
time was employed in doing or meditating 
to do good. — Mad, Cour. SejU. l.'i. 

POllTAAlT OF Sia THOMAS MUNHO. 

We feel a high gratification in being able 
to inform our readers of the arrival of the 
portrait vvhicli was ordered from Kngland, 
of our late esteemed governor Sir Thomas 
Munro, in the H. C. S. Minerva. We 
have not yet had an opportunity of view- 
ing this welcome production of the powers 
of that distinguished artist SirM.A. Shec, 
by whom the portrait has been painted, 
as the case in which it is contained will 
only be opened to-mo^rpw^ The govern- 
ment have, we understand, given sanc- 
tion for the picture's being placed in the 
Collcge-llall, opposite to (hat of Lady 
Munro. 

The engravings of the likeness sub- 
scribed for in 1827 have also been re- 
ceived by the Minerva. We have one of 
them in our possession. The execution 
and style arc beautiful, and the resem- 
blance to the lamented original strikingly 
correct : though we cannot, however, 
avoid excepting in a degree tq the figure, 
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which appears to us rather too stout. — 
Mad. Gaz. Sept. 5. 

ASSEMDLV. 

The College-Hall has seldom presented 
a gayer and more animated scene than the 
public assembly of Friday last gave birth 
to. It AViis decidedly the best attended 
that we have witnessed since the happy 
revival of our agreeable monthly assem- 
blies. The company begun to iiour in at 
ail early hour, and the rooms became 
speedily filled, not to the inconvenient 
state of absolute overflowing, but sufii- 
eieiitly so a-^, while ]»rc.scnting a numerous 
jiarty, to leave perfect pleasantness and 
comfort coricoinitants of the amusements 
of the evening. 'I'lic gay assemblage dis- 
played a combination of nearly all of 
beauty and fashion that is to be found in 
our Presidency. Dancing commenced at 
about half past nine, and quadrilles and 
waltzes followed in rapid succession, with 
uccustomed and uiirela.ving sjiirit. The 
supper was excellent, and the wliole of 
the arrangements reflected great credit 
upon the attention of the stewards. Un- 
intcrruiitcd harmony and buoyant cdiecr- 
fiiliicsK reigned throughout the evening; 
and the extreme ])lciisaiitncss of the party 
was best evidenced in the determined 
protraction of the usual and regulated hour 
of separation.- Ibid, 

Tlie i>a])ers of this presidency, to Oc- 
tober 1, are nearly filled with European 
news. 


ISoiitlbai). 

LAW. 

The ])rocecdings of tlic Supreme Court, 
during the last week, have been marked by 
the termination of a trial wdiicb, altlioiigh 
in it.^elf of but little importance, \vas coii- 
nectod with a questiou of considerable in- 
terest to the inhabitants of the presi- 
dency. 

.As it is not our object to enter at all 
into the merits of the ease, it will merely 
be necessary to state, that an action was 
brought against the tobacco farmer for 
having entered the premises of a dealer in 
that article for the ])un)ose of disirovering 
contrubuMd goods. Tlic government re- 
gulation relating to the subject was pleaded 
in justification, but not liaving been regis- 
tered in the Stqireme Court, was objected 
to as illegal. The Court decided that, 
according to the provisions of several acts 
of rarliameiit, the regulation required to 
be registered to become legal, but not- 
withstanding gave judgment for the de- 
fendant on the ground that the acts com- 
plained of related to matters- of revenue, 
over which the Court lias no jurisdiction. 
(S) 
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Leave, we understand, was at the same 
time given to move to set aside this judg- 
ment, and we believe the matter will be 
brought forward fur argument during the 
next term.— i7o7n6ay Cour Sept, 17. 


^ A grand farewell dinner was given to 
Sir Edward Barnes, on the occasion of his 
quitting the government of Ceylon to be- 
come commander-in-chief in India, by the 
judges, the commander-in-chief,thc mem- 
bers of council, and a numerous body of 
civil and military servants of government. 
Mr. J iistice Marshall presided. 

.After dinner the chairman proposed the 
health of Sir Edward Barnes, expatiating 
upon the benefits which the colony had 
derived from his government ; of the stu- 
pendous works carried on under his su- 
perintendence for the civilization of the 
island, as well as the facility given to the 
commercial interests of the inhabitants, 
both in the interior and maritime pro- 
vinces, and remarked the system of secu- 
rity given to tlie British government by 
the existence of these works, thereby con- 
firming the stability and permanency of 
its rule. 

Sir Edward, in return, addressed the 
company as follows ; ** Gentlemen, al- 
though 1 do not presume to doubt the sin- 
cerity of my learned friend, still I cannot 
take to myself all the compliments which 
he has so bountifully lavished upon nio. 
1 have, nevertheless, abundant gratitude 
to feel most sensibly the terms in which 
he has depicted my administration of the 
p;o^rnment of this island, and the manner 
in which you have been pleased to re- 
ceive and adopt them. I need not point 
out to you the great dilFercncc between 
thM and all other colonies belonging to his 
Majesty. In them the landed proprietors 
and principal inhabitants, forming the su- 
perior classes of society, are Europeans, 
and are affected by the measures of go- 
vemment, their interests are personally 
concerned. Here the landed proprietors 
are Indian natives : so that you, gentle- 
men, who have done me the honour this 
day of assigning to me so distinguished a 
place at your table, could in no way be 
affected by the measures of my govern- 
ment. How much more gratifying, then, 
to me, is a compliment coming from you, 
who can have no bias, whose motives 
must be pure and disinterested, and whose 
judgment is unquestionable. 

I thank my learned friend for the 
allusion he had made to the measures of 
iDjr government ; if they have in any way 
contributed to tlie interest and benefit of 
the isluod, and welfare and happiness of 
t^e people, it is highly gratifying to me to 


know it. But it is a matter of great regret 
to me, that where so much more might 
have been done so little has been accom- 
plished ; and this 1 attribute principally to 
the repeated changes that have taken 
place in his Majesty's government at 
home. In the last eight years there have 
been no less than five changes in the head 
of the colonial office. This naturally leads 
to a diversity of sentiment, and distrac- 
tion in the systematic carrying on of pub- 
lic measures. 

‘‘ I can assure you, gentlemen, that it 
affords me the highest satisfaction to look 
round and see so many of my friends ussem- 
bled. That 1 shall leave some enemies be- 
hind me, on quitting the island is most true : 
but I deem myself more honoured by the 
want of their friendship than by the enjoy- 
ment of it ; and if 1 had participated in it 
I should have rendered myself iinw'orthy 
of your's, and should have disqualified my- 
self for the high honour you have this 
day assigned me. I shall now, gentle- 
men, detain you no longer, except for the 
purpose of returning you my most grate- 
ful thanks for tlie kindness and cordiality 
with whicti you have been pleased to 
drink my health.** 

Other toasts and sentiments succeeded, 
and the company did not bleak up till the 
approach of morn. 

Sir £. Barnes was expected at Calcutta 
about the middle of October. 


iUalarro. 

NAMING. 

The following account of the rise and 
progress of the present dispute with the 
punghooloo, or chief, of Naning, is given 
in the Chronicle^ as “ a fair and 

impartial statement of the question at hos- 
tile issue between Uie Malacca authorities 
and that chief.** 

It appears, the Portuguese, when their 
power was paramount in these regions, 
first conquered the district of Naning 
from the Malays, and subjected It to their 
authority at Malacca. 'J'his must have 
been previous to the year 1640, when the 
Dutch took Malacca from the Portuguese 
by siege. After the Dutch had fixed 
themselves at Malacca, they sent a com- 
missary to the panghooloo, confirming him 
and his ampat sookoo, or four council- 
lors, in their offices and dignities; the 
commissary at that time entered into a re- 
gular agreement or engagement with the 
panghooloo, that he must subject himself 
to the orders of the Dutch government, and 
pay annually, as a tributary prince, 400 
gantahs of paddy, six dozen of fowls, and 
a certain number of buffaloes, . besides 
wliicb, every boat coming down with fowls. 
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fruits, vegetables, &c., from Naning to 
Malacca, must pay a duty of 45^ cents. 
At that period t!ie rivers wore the only 
means of conveying produce from the in- 
terior, there being no roads. 

Sungie Baroo, Sungie Fetter, and se- 
veral other districts, were then under the 
authority and jurisdiction of the pang. 
Iiooloo of Naning, but they were thinly 
inhabited. Subsequently, however, the 
Dutch gave away a portion of those lands 
to several individuals, inhabitants of Ma- 
lacca, while the remainder continued un- 
der the direction and authority of one 
panghooloo or another. Those were ap- 
pointed by the Dutch in the following 
manner : the am pat sookoo came down 
to Malacca with the person they wished to 
appoint, and having called on the Malay 
capitan, government, on the rccomuienda- 
dation of the latter, confirmed the clmscn 
individual in the office of panghooloo. 

In this manner matters continued during 
the Dutch time, with the exception that 
the tax or tribute of bufiTaloes was dispens- 
ed with. In 1795 the Dutch gave over 
the place, on the same conditions, to the 
British authorities. Tn 1802, when Col. 
Taylor was governor or resident of Ma- 
lacca, the old panghooloo, appointed 
during the Dutch time, died, and the four 
ampat sookoo, before burying his remains, 
came down immediately with the present 
chief, whose name is Siahoo, wishing him 
to be appointed the successor. The cap- 
tain Malay took them to Colonel Taylor, 
when Siahoo was appointed panghooloo of 
Naning, on condition that the old Dutch 
cluip (seal or badge) should he changed 
for an English one. On the part of the 
panghooloo, it was agreed that he should 
continue in possession of the rights and 
privileges granted him by the Dutch, and 
that he was to continue to pay the 400 
gantans of paddy, six dozen of fowls, and 
the duty of 45| cents, for every boat com. 
ing down the river; this impost, however, 
was subsequently withdrawn in 1807, by 
Colonel Farquhar. 

During the Dutch time, the panghooloo 
was allowed the right to punish and put 
to death his own people, which [lower he 
continued to possess until Colonel Farqu- 
har, when tile English' ruled Malacca, 
went up to Naning, in 1809, and pre- 
vented the panghooloo from inflicting any 
more summary punishments on his own 
authority. 

When the Dutch got possession again 
of Malacca, in 1818, the same panghooloo 
continued to enjoy the same privileges ; 
but governor llmmerman Thyssen, in 
1 822, caused a statement to be made of 
the quantity of fruits, paddy, &c. pro- 
duced at Naning, and sent it to. Batavia, 
with a view to obtain the sanction of the 
governor general of Netherlands India to 
impose some duty thereon ; but before an 
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answer came from Batavia, news were re- 
ceived that the settlement was to he given 
over again to the English, so no further 
notice was to be taken of the matter at that 
period. 

In 1825, Malacca was given over again 
to the British, as also was Naning. 

Under every government, whether 
Dutch or English, when the authorities at 
Malacca requested the attendance of the 
panghooloo, he was always ready to await 
their orders. During the la>t Dutch go- 
vernment, several murders and robberies 
w'ere committed at Naning, the perpetra- 
tors of which were sent down to Malacca 
to be tried and punished by the authorities 
there. In 1828, liowovcr, when the Bri- 
tish autlioritios at Malacca sent for the 
panghooloo, he positively refused to come. 
It must be observed that it was at this 
period the duty of ten per cent, was first 
levied on the produce of all lands within 
the jurisdiction of Malacca, and the 
panghooloo, we suspect, shrewdly consi- 
dering that a similar measure was about to 
he enforced with regard to Naning, kept 
out of the way of being either persuaded 
or forced into an agreement. In 1829, 
Mr. Church, (he deputy resident of Ma- 
lacca, was sent to Sungie Fetter, with six 
sepoys and an interpreter, to confer with 
the panghooloo. The latter met Mr, 
Church jit that place, accompanied by 200 
men. Mr. Churdi*s instructions were to 
give jin order for levying ten per cent, 
upon the produce of Naning, which was 
to he sent to Malacca, and to inform the 
panghooloo that he must not exercise the 
power of punishing or even fining the 
people, but that all cases of delinquency 
must be sent to Malacca to be tried. - In 
consideration of the losses which the pang- 
hooloo would sufier by the transfer of his 
privileges, and the power of levying his 
per-centage on the produce, Mr. Church 
was authorised to oiler Jiiin and the ampat 
sookoo pensions from government. The 
panghooloo, however, refused everything, 
and insisted that matters should remain 
according to former agreement and old 
custom. In this mood they parted, the 
panghooloo returning to Naning, and Mr. 
Commissioner Church to Malacca. 

Shortly after, Mr. Fullerton arrived at 
Malacca, when he wrote to the panghooloo 
to come to the town, hut the latter still 
refuserl. It was at this period, we helievCf 
that a military expedition similaV* to the 
one recently mentioned by us as being 
about to be dispatched to Naning to sub- 
due its obstinate ruler, was prepared and 
ready to march at a moment’s notice ; 'but, 
from some cause or other, whether owing 
to a misgiving of conscience, or lenity, or 
the unpopularity of the measure, the troops 
(200 or 300 men) did not proceed on the 
intended campaign, and the panghooloo 
continued in full possession of all his pri- 
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vilfgef:, and in an exemption from the ten 
per cent. duty. 

The next mention we have of this sturdy 
Malayan cliief is, that last year (1830) he 
went to a place called Pankiangdha, and, 
on his authorityi took possession of a dar- 
son (hamlet or garden) whicli the Malacca 
authorities had taken over in 1828 from 
Inchi Surin, and which was acknowledged 
and found by title-deeds, dated 1606‘, to 
have belonged to Surin's great grandfather. 
Of this seizure Surin complained to go- 
vernment, and the government wrote to 
the panghooloo on the subject. In his 
answer, the latter stated that the land and 
the darson belonged to him, and that he 
should keep possession of them. 

Besides this piece of injustice, we learn 
that those inhabitants of Naning, who are 
not connected with the panghooloo, are 
very willing to allow the land being placed 
under the same regulations as exist with 
regard to all others taken over by the go- 
vernment ; because the panghooloo's ex- 
actions and cruelties are intolerable, and 
when a man is unable to pay the demand 
made on him, his wives and children are 
seized as slaves, and become the panghoo- 
loo’s property. Another ** inisdeineanor ’* 
is in not liaving paid the last annual tribute 
agreed ; but this omission may have arisen 
on the panghooloo's part in a question 
w'hcthor, in the present state of things, such 
would be accepted by the government in 
lieu of the still greater demand of a tithe 
on the whole produce of the district. It is 
further stated, that all his replies to letters 
sent by the Malacca autboriries are couch- 
ed in impertinent and disrespectful ]aii> 
guage, and several are not answered at nil. 

The population of Nailing is estimated, 
according to a census taken in 1829, at 
about 4,300 inhabitants, of whom l,()OOto 
1,800 are capable of bearing arms. There 
are about 990 houses; the productions 
consist of about 300 piculs of tin, an- 
nually, with little or no gold ; but there is 
an immense quantity of fine fruits, vege- 
tables, &c. and about 16,(X)0 gantons of 
paddy obtained from the land. Ooir-rojies 
are manufactured there from tlie coco-nut 
tree, and excellent timber for beams, spars, 
&c. procured. Canes likewise arc obtained 
in abundance. The panghooloo's revenue 
is about 9,000 gantans of paddy n year, 
with two fowls and two coco-iiiits from 
each bouse. The fines, exactions, and 
presents form se])arate items in his civil 
list. 

Such, in substance, is the history of the 
present di.putc with the panghooloo of 
Nailing, to enfl wliieJi by a suininary mili- 
tary process 21K) sepoys, two field-pieces 
with their appurtenances, four British ofli- 
cers, and a doctor have been despatched 
into the interior of the peninsula. Mr.W.T. 
X.ewis, assistant resident, superinteiidant 
of lands at Malacca, and the prime mover 


of the whole affair, wo believe, acts as 
commissioner in concert with Captain Wil- 
lie, the commandant of the troops. 


Hernia. 

A private letter from Ttibrecz, published 
in one of the Calcutta papers, has the 
following passage : — “ Our affairs, as you 
may imagine, <lo not go on well in IVrsia, 
and literally at the jireseiit moment vve 
have no mission in Persia. Captain P. 
Jj. Campbell most unaccountably sticks 
up here, and has not seen the face of any 
Persian minister for the last eight months. 
The plea for this abstaiiiinent from his 
duties is, tliat he w'aits for his confirma- 
tioii as minister, wlien he may appear at 
the court in full splendour! Yet at this 
moment tieej) designs are w'orkiiig; for 
the Emjieror of llussia seeks the co- 
operation of Abbas IMirza to get posses- 
sion of Kliorassaii, and to form a settle- 
ment at Khyva. One would think this a 
sufficient cause for activity on the part of 
the British agent here ; but it does not 
appear to have this elleet. Dr. M‘ Neill 
is at IVhraii acting for Captain Campbell, 
who ought to be there Idmself. Have 
you heard that M‘Neill is ajipointed resi- 
dent at Bnshire ? 

“ Since the Prince UoyHl's departure 
for the south, Tuhreczean on no pretence 
be considered the proper place of resi- 
dence for the chief of the mission. Abbas 
Mirzu, after the murder of Yzed, pro- 
ceedeil to Ucemon, where Ilussan Alii 
IMirza waited iqioii him in a submissive 
maimer. He has offered no opposition to 
his brother's progress ; indeed he had not 
the means, and the people of Reeinoii 
also refused to defend the place in his 
favour; they w’ould not allow him to 
destroy the contents of the premises. The 
prince of Shiraz has behaved w'ith almost 
equal Immility ; we hear that he has sent 
one of his sons with provisions for Abbas 
Mirza's army, and the Prince Hoyal in- 
tends, 1 believe, to visit Shiraz on his way 
to Ispahan. He will not be a welcome 
visitor. The future movements of tlie 
Azerbijan army will, it is rumoured, be 
directed towards Khorassan and Khyva, 
but the way and the day are distant which 
will allow us to sec what may intervene." 


of ISaatialr. 

Native letters received in Calcutta from 
Biissora, give a most awful account of the 
ravages of the plague at Bagdad. 

A n!crchunt at Bussora sent a cossid to 
Bogdad in charge of letters from India, 
not one of several messengers whom he 
had previously despatched having return- 
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ed or been heard of. The cossid pro- 
ceeded on his journey, and on approach- 
ing the city found all quiet, no caravans 
being on the move, nor any cattle enter- 
ing or leaving the gates. Alarmed at this 
appearance of desolation, and rightly 
divining the cause, it was not without 
considerable reluctance that he ventured 
within the walls. He went in however, 
and found almost every house deserted, 
and the streets literally choiiked up with 
dead bodies, which dogs and jackals were 
greedily devouring on all sides. Pro- 
ceeding to the Pacha’s serai, lie delivered 
his letters to the l*acha, whose retinue 
had been reduced to four attendants. He 
then made a tour of the city, in the course 
of which, he encountered only live indi- 
viduals, nearly the whole of the inhabi- 
tants having been carried ofV by the 
plague, or precipitately driven from the 
city by the horrors of the surrounding 
scene. The cossi<l estimates the number 
of deaths at 100, (KK), though wc should 
hope this is greatly exaggerated. The 
river was covered far and wide with dead 
bodies, and, to add to the melancholy 
devastation, the city was visited during 
liis short stay, by a severe earthquake, 
which enguiphed a great mirnber of 
houses. To crown all, the Tigris had 
subsequently inundated the surrounding 
country, ami completed the destruction 
of tile city. The cossid returned to lliis- 
sora, and reported that tfie plague, after 
having extended to Korna, at the junc- 
tion of the Tigris and Euphrates, had 
crossed the river to Shatool. 


A long and interesting statement of the 
origin and progress of the plague as it 
occurred in Bagdad, and among the resi- 
dency establishment in its progress to- 
wards Biissorah, by Dr. Montifiore, is 
given in the Bombay Courier of August 
13th. 

From the journal of Mr. Groves, a 
missionary at Bagdad, we extract the fol- 
lowing statements respecting the desola- 
tion of Bagdad by the plague and inuiida. 
tion.* 

I8.qi. Surely every principle 
of dissolution is operating in the midst of 
the Ottoman and Persian empires-* 
plagues, earthquakes, and civil wars. 
Having had occasion to-day to go out to 
the residency, to endeavour to save some 
things from the water which has come into 
all the cellars, in every way I was over- 
whelmed with the awful state of the city. 

jipril 27. To day, all thoughts are turn- 
ed from the plague to the inundation : the 
falling of a portion of the city. wall on 
tlie N. W. side, last night, let in the water 

* See last vol. p. 131. 


in full stream into the city. The Jews* 
quarter is inundated, and 200 houses fell 
there last night: we are hourly expecting 
to liear that every part of the city is over- 
flowed. This inundation has not only 
ruined an immense number of houses in 
the city, and been the cause of tens of 
thousands dying of the plague, but the 
whole harvest is destroyed : the barley, 
which was just ready to be reaped, is 
utterly gone, and every other kind of corn 
must likewise be ruined ; so that, for 
thirty miles all round Bagdad, not a grain 
of corn can be collected this year. The 
poor are beginning to feel immense dilfl- 
culty : for all shops being shut, they have 
no %vhcrc to buy ; and there being a great 
scarcity of wood, they are unable to cook. 

ulpril 29. The Pacha’s palace is left 
open, without a soul to t.'ikc care of any 
thing : bis study of beautiful Arab horses 
are running about the streets, and every 
one catching those which he can : they are 
worth here from to .£100 each. His 
stores, iUso, of corn are left open, and 
every one takes what he wants, or what he 
can carry away: this is a great relief to the 
poor, for the quantities were enormous, 
being in expectation of a siege. 

JUfay 5. Inquire where you will, the 
answer is, “ The city is desolate !” 
Around, the pacha four Georgians alone 
remain alive out of more tlian one hun. 
drcil. The son of our moolah, who is 
dead, told me to-day, that in the quarter 
where he lives not one is left : they are all 
dead. Out of about eighteen servants 
whom Major Taylor left, and sepoys, four- 
teen arc dead : two have now the plague 
(those two died), and two are well. Of the 
Armenians more than half are dead. At 
llillali, the modern Babylon (population 
10,000), there is not, Seyd Ibrahim told 
me to.>day, scarcely a soul left; and the 
dogs and the wild beasts alone arc there, 
feeding on dead bodies. 'J'his Seyd Ibra- 
him is one of the surviving servants of 
Major Taylor ; but this man, though him- 
self alive, is the only one of his family of 
fourteen — four brothers, their wives, his 
own, their children and his, are all dead ! 


Mr. Gobat, a Swiss clergyman of the 
Church Missionary Society, sends the fol- 
lowing deplorable account of the state of 
Abyssinia 

The interior of Abyssinia is now in a 
worse state than ever : the king is absolute 
only in name ; and'ilie principal governor, 
Marea, of Galla origin, pays no regard to 
ancient customs, which, under favourable 
circumstances, migiit not perhaps be an 
evil in the end ; but besides that, he is re. 
ported to be a very wicked man : many 
say that he is mad. He.does justice to no 
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one* IVhen a man robs or kills his fellow- 
man, be only laughs at it. When we ar- 
rived at Tigr4; Sebsgadis (the Ras of 
Tigr4) returned from the war against 
him ; and during the ten days that 1 was 
with Sebagadis, peace was concluded : but 
while I was on my route from Tigr6 to 
tills place, the treaty was broken between 
Marea and Oubea, governor of Samcn. 
The day after my arrival at Gondar, on the 
26th of March, 1 found Oubea there, who 
came from a campaign against Dedjadi 
Confou, one of their governors under Ma- 
rea. Oubea was much surprised that Se- 
bagadis had permitted me to come in such 
troublous times. He begged of me to 
return with him ; telling me, that I should 
be in danger, not only of being robbed, 
but also of losing my life in the storm 
which was gathering. If 1 could have 
finished my business at Gondar in one day, 
he would have detained his whole army to 
go with me ; but having come so far with 
about sixty copies of the Gospels, I could 
not- make up my mind to return without 
learning, in some measure, the religious 
state of the capital of Abyssinia. When 
Oubea saw that 1 would not return, he 
called the .priests who were present, and 
told them to conduct me to the Etchegua* 
(chief of the monks), and to recommend 
me to his protection ; adding, ** Tell the 
Etchegua, that if any evil happen to this 
man at Gondar I shall not fail to revenge 
it.” 

After I had been eight or ten days at 
Gondar, the officer, whom Sebagadis had 
given me for a guide, went to seek Marca, 
three days’ journey from Gondar. I al- 
ready plainly saw Uiat I should not be 
able to travel into the interior this year, 
bnt I was willing to wait the return of my 
guide. At the end of about ten days 1 
was informed tliat Marea bad sent him to 
Tjgr6, by another road, to renew the 
treaty ; but when twenty days had elapsed, 
Marea entered Samen, to make war with 
Oubea : and from that time, for about two 
months, no one has thought any more of 
going to Tigr£. My guide has returned 
to Marea, but he will not permit him to 
come again to Gondar. Marea has been 
ravaging all Samen since he has been 
there. In some villages he has massa- 
cred all, not excepting women, children, 
and priests. There has been hitherto only 
one battle ; and I have learned with gp’ief 
that the brave Oubea lias been conquered. 

In the midst of ail these troubles, there 
is one spot at Gondar which is as tranquil 
at Berne : when any one apprehends dan- 
ger be takes refuge there, and is in perfect 
safety. 

The province of Tigr4 and the little 

• Called by Ludolph, •• Monachorum Antis- 
tei;'* and by Bruee» ** The Prior of the Monks.* 
The Etchegua, if a lawnan, when dected to his 
oAce, must ba oraalned by the Abuna, who la the 
ptlacl]^eoel«rftNicor the Abyidnisn church. 


kingdom of Shoa are very tranquil; all 
the rest of Abyssinia is more or less in 
distress and trouble; for all that I see, 
much less of danger in travelling or dwell- 
ing in Abyssinia than I could have be- 
lieved. In Tigr6, even when there is war, 
the person and projierty of private persons 
is almost always safe. In the interior, 
when there is no war, ell goes on well ; 
and if war suddenly rises, there are many 
cities of refuge where there is no danger, 
as Waldeba in Samen, Taras, Sabar, Ava- 
gara, the Etchegua’s quarters at Gondar, 
and Couara), on the borders of the lake 
of Denibea. The numerous churclies are 
special p]ace.s of refuge. There is never 
war in ilie interior of Shoa ; on that ac- 
count a white man can easily make friends, 
in a moment of danger, with two chiefs of 
opposite parties. 

It would be very difficult for me to tell 
you, on the whole, my opinion of the 
Abyssinians ; for there is not, perliaps, a 
people in the world who unke so many 
virtues with so many vices. 

The young people have fewest preju- 
dices, and are easily influenced till the age 
of nineteen or twenty years. The Abys- 
sinians can bring up their children very 
well till that age, especially hoys. The 
girls marry very young, and ai« then spoil- 
ed. Servants of both sexes ore generally 
docile, and attached to their masters ; but 
when they attain the age of twenty, the 
sexes can no longer be kept from each 
other. The disorders of the two sexes will 
be that which, perhaps, will be most diffi- 
cult to correct in Abyssinia. They have, 
properly, only one wife, who is easily di- 
vorced; but those who have the means 
keep many concubines, whose children are 
considered illegitimate. They are, how'- 
ever, aware that this is wrong ; for those 
that are not faithful to their conjugal unio'? 
do not receive the Sacrament. 'J'he men 
think they arc made for war ; they are very 
idle. The women arc active ; and as long 
as they remain with tlieir first husband, 
they ore, in general, virtuous. 

Tlic climate of Abyssinia is one of the 
best in the world. During the day the 
perpendicular rays of the sun are very hot ; 
but in the shade you arc never annoyed by 
the heat. Gondar, especially, is favour- 
ably situated oil an citiincncc, surrounded 
on all sides by mountains; but it has been 
desolated since Bruce’s time. There are 
now not above 20,000 inhabitant8.~M5«. 
Beg, 

mina, 

STATE or THE TRADE. 

Two members of the Hon. Company's 
Factorjr have arrived in Canton to com- 
mence the operations of the season. 

We undentand that one of the Com- 
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mittee*s first acts has been to present a' 
remonstrance to the acting governor, on 
the sul)ject of recent occurrences ; on re« 
ceiving which his excellency issaiil to have 
broken out into one of his usual tits of 
passion, and after venting his abuse on the 
Hong merchants, to have made some re> 
marks to them tending to exculpate him- 
self, and explain away some of the ofTen- 
sive proceedings complained of. This is 
quite ill keeping with the style of Chinese 
diplomacy. It remains to be seen what 
will be the tone of his official reply.-^ 
Canton Jieg^ '2d Sept, 

. The following arc copies of the remon. 
strance and reply : — 

Translation of proclamation by the act- 
ing governor of Canton, dated 5tli Sept. 
1831. 

Choo, temporary acting-governor of 
Canton and Kwangsc, and Foo-yuen of 
Canton, to the lloiig-merchants. 

It is authenticated that the Knglish chief 
Maijori banks and his colleagues have sent 
the tiillowing statement : — 

We the English President and Select 
Committee are desirous, at the commence- 
ment of the present season, of addressing 
your excellency upon subjects of much 
importance to Uic preservation of our in- 
tercourse with this country, and to request 
that we may be placed in possession of 
your intentions with respect to them. 

** Some months ago we addressed your 
excellency in a letter, which was returned 
to us unopened, and tlie contents of which 
we fear were never clearly made known to 
you, stating, that the English came to Can- 
ton for the purposes of trade ; that their 
anxious wish was to be tlic friends of the 
Chinese people, but that they never would 
submit to oppression. We wished most 
respectfully, but most distinctly, to state, 
that we had every disposition to obey the 
laws of China, wliilc exercised in the spi. 
rit of justice; but that to threats and feelings 
of personal intimidation we were insen- 
sible, and that it was a part of the duty of 
British subiects in every part of the world 
to sacrifice their interests, and even their 
lives, should the credit or welfare of their 
country require it. 

We have ever considered it most es- 
sential to conducting our intercourse with 
China in tranquillity, . that our factories 
should not at any time be entered by the 
officers of government without previous 
notice being given. This has for many 
years been the established usage, confirmed 
in the year 1814 in a proclamation issued 
by the autliority of the Canton govern- 
ment, in the following terms : * We, the 
treasurer, &c. are of opinion that, when- 
ever any local officers have public business 
requiring them to go to the foreign facto- 
ries, it being no secret, previous notice 
may be ^ven, thereby to proclaim the wish 
to ipanife^ sincerity, ^nd extend public 
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feeling,* &c. Upon this subject of esta- 
blished right, we feel satisfied your excel- 
lency can have no wish to act otherwise 
than with the same just consideration as 
your predecessors. 

** It is indispensable Co the conducting 
of our transactions in tranquillity with the 
Chinese government, that we should at all 
times possess the power of addressing its 
officers, that we may lay before them the 
truth of affairs, otherwise misstatements 
are made to the government, which must 
tend only to its embarrassment. Tliis is 
a privilege long enjoyed by us, and of 
wblcli, as your excellency can only have 
the desire of investigating truth, and acting 
with justice, we feel confident it can never 
be your wish to deprive us. 

** We find, also, that a prohibition has 
lately been issued, directing that Chinese 
natives are not to be employed by us in 
various offices required in the conducting 
of our commerce. In the management of 
a large trade it is necessary to employ many 
hundred persons. If natives be not em- 
ployed, we must be under the necessity of 
engaging the same number of foreigners 
in our service. We leave it for your ex- 
cellency’s choice, and to your judgment, 
to decide whether such a measure would 
ensure a tranquil and pacific intercourse. 

** The quay before the Company’s fac- 
tory, built with the express permission of 
your excellency’s predecessors, has lately 
been destroyed, and goods cannot now 
even be shipped from it: we request it 
may be restored to its former state, that we 
may be enabled to make use of our ware- 
houses, of which its present dilapidated 
state in great measure deprives us. 

** Having requested your excellency’s 
attention to the foregoing points, on which 
we feel that the credit and security of our 
commerceessentially depend, we are under 
the painful necessity of adverting to ano- 
ther subject, on which we trust your ex- 
cellency may be enabled to afford us a full 
explanation. When your excellency en- 
tered the British factory, in the month of 
May last, the cover, we were informed, 
was torn down from the picture of the king 
of England, which was treated with marks 
of disrespect. We shall lie glad if your 
excellency is enabled to declare to us that 
this act was in no wise sanctioned by your- 
self. The veneration which your excel- 
lency is accustomed to pay to tlie represen. 
tation of your sovereign, must readily in- 
duce you to believe, that, removed as we 
are, many thousands of miles A^om the 
presence of our own, it is our duty, as his 
^subjects, to prove to him that we are not 
wanting in fidelity and respect. 

** Your excdlemcy’s wisdom iiitist per- 
ceive that the advantages of commerce are 
mutud to the countries which are engaged 
in it ; that the British trade with China ia 
more extensive than tbatof all other lorrign 
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one* When a man robs or kills his fellow- 
man, he only laughs at it. When we ar- 
rived at Tigr4^ Sebagadis (the Has of 
Tigr4) returned from the war against 
him ; and during the ten days that 1 was 
with Sebagadis, peace was concluded: but 
while I was on my route from Tigr^ to 
tills place, the treaty was broken between 
Marea and Oubea, governor of Samen. 
Tile day after my arrival at Gondar, on the 
26tii of March, I found Oubea there, who 
came from a campaign against Dedjadi 
Confou, one of their governors under Ma- 
rea. Oubea was much surprised that Se- 
bagadis had permitted me to come in such 
troublous times. He begged of me to 
return with him ; telling me, that I should 
be in danger, not only of being robbed, 
but also of losing my life in the storm 
which was gathering. If I could have 
finished my business at Gondarin one day, 
he would have detained his whole army to 
go with me ; but having come so far with 
about dxty copies of the Gospels, I could 
not moke up my mind to return without 
learning, in some measure, the religious 
state of the capital of Abyssinia. When 
Oubea saw that 1 would not return, he 
called the priests who were present, and 
told them to conduct me to the Etchegua* 
(chief of the monks), and to recommend 
me to his protection ; adding, Tell the 
Etchegua, that if any evil happen to this 
roan at Gondar 1 shall not fail to revenge 
it.** 

After I had been eight or ten days at 
Gondar, the officer, whom Sebagadis had 
given me for a guide, went to seek Marca, 
three days* journey from Gondar. I al- 
ready plainly saw that 1 should not bo 
able to travel into the interior this year, 
bnt I was willing to wait the return of ray 
guide. At the end of about ten days 1 
was informed that Marca had sent him to 
Tigr4, by another road, to renew the 
treaty ; but when twenty days had elapsed, 
Marea entered Samen, to make war with 
Oubea : and from that time, for about two 
months, no one has thought any more of 
going to Tigr4. My guide has returned 
to Marea, but he will not permit him to 
come again to Gondar. Marea has been 
ravaging all Samen since lie has been 
there. In some villages he has massa- 
cred all, not excepting women, children, 
and priests. There has been hitherto only 
one battle ; and I have learned with grief 
that the brave Oubea lias been conquered. 

In the midst of all these troubles, there 
is one spot at Gondar which is as tranquil 
as Berne t when any one apprehends dan- 
ger be takes refuge there, and is in perfect 
safety. 

Tlie province of Tigr4 and the little 

• Called by Ludolph, ** Monochorum Antis- 
tes;** aad by Bruces ** ThePriorof the Monks.* 
The EtebMua, if a laymsn, when etocted to his 
office, must be ordsInM by the Abuna, who is the 
pitapat esdffiisitle Of the Abysrinian church. 


kingdom of Shoa are very tranquil; all 
the rest of Abyssinia is more or less in 
distress and trouble; for all that I see, 
much less of danger in travelling or dwell- 
ing in Abyssinia than I could have be- 
lieved. In Tigr6, even when there is war, 
tho person and property of private persons 
is almost always safe. In the interior, 
when there is no war, all goes on well ; 
and if war suddenly rises, there arc many 
cities of refuge where there is no danger, 
as Waldcba in Samen, Taras, Siibar, Ava. 
gara, the Eteliegiia's quarters at Gondar, 
and Coiiaral, on the borders of the lake 
of Detnhca. The niiinerons churches are 
special places of refuge. There is never 
war in the interior of Shoa ; on that ac- 
count a white man can easily make friends, 
in a moment of danger, with two chiefs of 
opposite parties. 

It would be very difficult for me to tell 
you, on the whole, my opinion of the 
Ahyssinians ; for there is not, perhaps, a 
people in the world who unite so many 
virtues with so many vices. 

The young people have fewest preju. 
dices, and are easily influenced till the age 
of nineteen or twenty years. The Ahys- 
sinians can bring up their dhrildrcn very 
well till that age, especially hoys. The 
girls marry very young, and are then spoil- 
ed. Servants of both sexes are generally 
docile, and attached to their masters ; but 
when they attain the age of twenty, the 
sexes can no longer be kept from each 
other. Ibe disorders of the two sexes will 
be tliat which, perhaps, will lie most diffi. 
cult to correct in Abyssinia. They have, 
properly, only one wife, who is easily di- 
vorced; but those who have the means 
keep many concubines, whose children are 
considered illegitimate. They are, how- 
ever, aware that this is wrong; for those 
that are not faithful to their conjugal iinio*''. 
do not receive the Sacrament. 'I’he men 
think they are made for war ; they are very 
idle. The women arc active ; and as long 
as they remain with tlieir first husband, 
they ore, in general, virtuous. 

Ibc climate of Abyssinia is one of the 
best in the world. During the day the 
perpendicular rays of the sun are very hot ; 
but in the shade you arc never annoyed by 
the heat. Gondar, especially, is favour- 
ably situated on an eminence, surrounded 
on all sides by mountains; but it has been 
desolated since Bruce's time. There arc 
now not above 20,000 inhabitants.— M ms. 
Reg, 

4!Fhtna. 

STATS OF THE TRADE. 

Two members of the Hon. Company's 
Factory have arrived in Canton to com- 
mence the operations of the season. 

We undentand that one of the Com- 
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mittee*s first acts lias been to present a 
remonstrance to the acting governor, on 
tbe subject of recent occurrences ; on re- 
ceiving which his excellency issaiil to have 
broken out into one of his usual fits of 
passion, and after venting his abuse on the 
Hong merchants, to have made some re- 
marks to them tending to exculpate him- 
self, and explain away some of the oifen- 
sive proceedings complained of. This is 
quite in keeping with the style of Chinese 
diplomacy. It remains to be seen what 
will be the tone of his ofiicial reply— 
Canton licg. '2d Sept, 

. The following are copies of the remon- 
strance and reply : — 

Translation of proclamation by the act- 
ing governor of Canton, dated 5tli Sept. 
1831. 

Choo, temporary acting-governor of 
Canton and Kwangse, and Koo*yuen of 
Canton, to the I long- merchants. 

It is authenticated that the English chief 
Marjoi'ibanks and his colleagues have sent 
the following statement: — 

** Wc the English President and Select 
Committee arc desirous, at the commence- 
ment of the present season, of addressing 
your excellency upon subjects of much 
importance to ^e preservation of our in- 
tercourse with this country, and to request 
that wc may be placed in possession of 
your intentions with respect to them. 

Some months ago we addressed your 
excellency in a letter, which was returned 
to us unopened, and the contents of which 
we fear were never clearly made known to 
you, stating, that the English came to Can- 
ton for the purposes of trade ; that their 
anxious wish was to be tbe friends of tlie 
Chinese people, but that they never would 
submit to oppression. We wished most 
respectfully, but most distinctly, to state, 
that we had every disposition to obey the 
laws of China, while exercised in the spi. 
rit of justice; but Uiat to threats and feelings 
of personal intimidation we were insen- 
sible, and that it was a part of the duty of 
British subiects in every part of the world 
to sacrifice their interests, and even their 
lives, should Uie credit or welfare of tlieir 
country require it. 

We have ever considered it most es- 
sential to conducting our intercourse with 
China in tranquillity, that our factories 
should not at any time be entered by the 
officers of government without previous 
notice being given. This has for many 
years been the established usage, confirmed 
in the year 1814 in a proclamation issued 
by the authority of the Canton govern- 
ment, in the following terms : * We, the 
treasurer, &c. are of opinion that, when- 
ever any local officers have public business 
requiring them to go to the foreign facto- 
ries, it being no secret, previous notice 
may be given, thereby to proclaim the wish 
to iMuif^ sincerity, ^nd extend public 
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feeling,' &c. Upon this subject of esta- 
blished right, we feel satisfied your excel- 
lency can have no wish to act otherwise 
than with the same just consideration as 
your predecessors. 

** it is indispensable to the conducting 
of our transactions in tranquillity with the 
Chinese government, that we should at all 
times possess the power of addressing its 
officers, that we may lay before them tlie 
truth of affairs, otherwise misstatements 
are made to the government, which must 
tend only to its embarrassment. This is 
a privilege long enjoyed by us, and of 
which, as your excellency can only have 
the desire of investigating truth, and acting 
with justice, we feel confident it can never 
be your wish to deprive us. 

** We find, also, that a prohibition has 
lately been issued, directing that Chinese 
natives arc not to be employed by us in 
various offices required in the conducting 
of our commerce. In the management of 
a large trade it is necessary to employ many 
hundred persons. If natives be not em- 
ployed, we must he under the necessity of 
engaging the same number of foreigners 
in our service. We leave it for your ex- 
cellency's choice, and to your judgment, 
to decide whether such a measure would 
ensure a tranquil and pacific intercourse. 

“ The quay before the Company's fac- 
tory, built with the express permission of 
your excellency's predecessors, has lately 
been destroyed, and goods cannot now 
even be shipped from it; we request it 
may lie restored to its former state, that we 
may be enabled to make use of our ware- 
houses, of which its present dilapidate 
state in great measure deprives us. 

** Having requested your excellency's 
attention to the foregoing points, on which 
we feel that the credit and security of our 
commerce essentially depend, wcarc under 
the painful necessity of adverting to ano- 
ther subject, on which we trust your ex- 
cellency may be enabled to afford us a full 
explanation. When your excellency en- 
tered the British factory, in the month of 
May last, the cover, we were informed, 
was torn down from the picture of the king 
of England, which was treated with marks 
of disrespect. We shall lie glad if your 
excellency is enabled to declare to us that 
this act was in no wise sanctioned by your- 
self. The veneration which your excel- 
lency is accustomed to pay to tlie ifepfesen- 
tation of your sovereign, must readily in- 
duce you to believe, that, removed as we 
arc, many thousands of miles fi’om the 
presence of our own, it is our duty, as his 
subjects, to prove to him that we are not 
wanting in fidelity and respect. 

^ Your excelUiocy's wisdom mttst per- 
ceive that the advantages of commerce are 
mutual to the countries which are enngeef 
in it ; thift the British trade with Cluna is 
more extensive than thatofailndier fbvrign 
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nations together; alid that while it cn. 
riches those who are engaged in it, it gives 
employment to many tens of thousands of 
the inhabitants of China. We therefore 
trust it will now receive from your ejccel- 
lency every just encouragement and pro- 
tection.” 

This coming before me, the acting, 
governor, 1 have examined into the sub. 
ject and decide'^that foreigners of all na- 
tions, coming to Canton, Ibr ccinmercial 
intcrcx>use, ought to yield implicit ohe- 
dience to the government of the Celestial 
Empire, and quietly keeping whhin their 
own sphere, carry on trader On this oc- 
casion the said foreign factory, during the 
seventh year of Taou.kwang (A.D. 1827), 
availing themselves of an accumulation of 
mud at the landing place, dared of them- 
selves, without authority, to build an addi- 
tion, surround it with a wall, and on the 
south-east side, to make a fence with 
boards.* I, the acting-governor, reve- 
rently obeyed an order of the great em- 
peror, to examine secretly into the affair, 
and act accordingly. Therefore I went in 
person to the said foreign factory, examined 
it, and insisted on the breaking up and 
removal which was made. How can the 
said chief and others absurdly quote a pro- 
ceeding in the nineteenth year of Kea- 
kitig, and pertinaciously dun with dispu- 
tation ! 

Subsequently to the removal of the 
landing-place, I received a document from 
the Hoppo, saying that the Hong mer- 
chants had requested permission to place 
stones at the descent to the water at the 
old foundation of the landing-place, to 
convenience foreigners in landing and 
shipping goods ; and that he had ordered 
the Hong merchants to measure tlic depth 
of water at the descent, and deepen it, to 
enable cargo-boats to anchor and remove 
goods. 

On that occasion 1, the acting-governor, 
ordered the place to be examined, and the 
work commenced. Ilut the said chief and 
others have again petitioned end requested 
that the landing-place may be built as it 
was before. It is manifestly at the insti- 
gation of the Hong merchants and lin- 
guists that this absurd petition has been 
sent, with the design of creating hopes and 
expectations. This proceeding is exceed- 
ingly improper. 

As to the old regulations which lie, the 
cabinet minister and governor, in conjunc- 
tion with myself, illustrated to the empe- 
ror, we received the imperial commands, 
that hereafter the foreigners of the several 

* This aaaertlcm Is notoriously false. The work 
was deme by Chinese labourers, who are never per< 
mittsd to work for foreigners without authority 
previously obtained. 

In 1830, when permission was refused to Chinese 
laboureis, a. party of aallon from the ships was 
brought up to complete the work : this, however, 
was mit a very small part of what the Foo-yuen 
has demoliahed.«^(ye<e dy the JftWfor). 


nations, having affairs of importance to 
state, must appeal to the governor’s office, 
delivering their petition to the Hong mer. 
chants to present it for them. But ordi- 
nary affairs concerning commerce, or local 
district matters, must be stated to the hop- 
po *s office ; or the tung-che of Macao, 
the lieang-sliandieen, and the Macao tso- 
tang. It is disallowed to assume the right 
of going to the city gate to present a peti- 
tion. This is to prevent a confused pas. 
sing over the proper authority. The said 
chief and others ought doubtless to obey 
and act accordingly. 

Further — as to the people that the fo- 
reign factory require to watch the goods 
and keep the gate, and porters to carry 
goods — conipradores are, for the foreigners, 
to hire natives, and it is tlic duty of the 
Hong merchants to search and watch them. 
For the management of the large commerce 
there are the Hong merchants. There is 
no occasion for the said chief and others 
to hire natives to transact business for them. 
This is because there are both good and 
had people among the natives, therefore 
compradores arc responsible for the hiring 
of natives in behalf of foreigners, to pre- 
vent the confused hiring banditti, which 
would implicate th^ foreigners. And the 
design in this resolution is really to shew 
compassion to the foreigners. Since the 
large commerce is carried on tiiroiigh the 
Hong merchants, it is not permitted to 
hire natives to transact it for foreigners. 
How can the said chief and others again 
point, and say that it is disallowed to hire 
and employ natives ! 

At the close of the petition there is 
something said about pulling a cloth vio- 
lently from a large picture of the sovereign 
of their country. This statement has not 
the least shadow or sound to support it. 
I, the acting-governor, when young, read 
poetry and books, and my natural dispo- 
sition is to issue orders with attentive re- 
spect. Although it were a child (sup- 
posing no violation of the law;, I would 
not trample upon it. How could 1 enter 
into people’s factories and insult the pic- 
ture of their king ! There must be some 
Chinese traitor who has stirred up and in. 
stigated to this assertion. Tlie said chief 
ought by all means to speak out plainly 
who it was, that, having proof, the offen- 
der may be punished. The said chief has 
received the commands of the king to come 
to China, a distance of myriads of miles, 
to trade. He ought to keep in control the 
foreigners pertaining to him ; quietly to 
keep in his station, and maintain the laws ; 
not ravelling and confusing old regula- 
tions— this is the patli of a long, lasting 
tranquillity; this is one of the great points 
of reverence and respect, and what may 
be called ** not. dishonoring one’s prince’s 
commands." - As to worshipping the pic. 
ture of his prince, there is originally no 
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impropriety in it; but it is befittfog that 
he set up a curtain-screen, and an altar 
with incense,* that devotion may be mani- 
fested. But this is what pertains to tiie 
said chief’s own province. 

I, the acting-governor, love men in 
connexion witJi virtue. As tlic said chief 
has a knowledge of propriety and justice, 
and has spoken aliout the two words re- 
verence and respect, I have, therefore, with 
earnestness and minuteness, given my com- 
mands on the whole subject for Ids infor- 
mation. Let the said Hong merchants 
perspicuously enjoin the same according to 
the tenor of the above. Tremble at this ! 
Intensely/ — Intensely! These arc the 
commands. 

TaoU'kwang, 11th year 7th moon 29tb 
day. 

PROCLAMATIONS OF THE HOPPO- 

We have seen copies of four Procla- 
mations in reference to the Foreign trade, 
lately issued at the Iloppo’a office. Of 
these, three concern foreigners personally, 
being directed against their general inter- 
course with the Chinese about the facto- 
ries at Canton ; against trading with out- 
side shopmen, and leaving the port 
without taking in a return cargo; and 
against landing from the ships in shooting 
excursions: — the fourth relates to the 
management of the chop -boats employed 
in landing and shipping goods for foreign 
vessels. We give the substance of each. 
— Canton Reg. 

1st. “ A Proclamation to prohibit strictly, 
in order to cause a respect for the laws, 
all traitorous natives going in and out 
of the foreign Factories.** 

After alleging that there are a number 
of vagrant and worthless people, who, 
having obtained a slight knowledge of the 
foreign tongue, go into the factories under 
pretence of selling miscellaneous articles: 
and, by cheating foreigiiens, smuggling off 
articles which have not paid duty, and in 
numerous other ways, violate the laws or 
defraud the revenue ; — the lloppo pro- 
ceeds to state that the season having now 
commenced w'hcn ships arrive in rapid 
succession, he issues this proclamation 
for the information of all. He requires 
implicit obedience ; tlireatens contraiy 
conduct with the utmost rigour of the 
law, and makes the Hong mcrcliaiits 
responsible for preventing general inter- 
course. 

2d. Proclamation against foreigners 
trading with the outside shopmen. 

When foreign vessels come to Canton 
to trade, all goods imported should be 
delivered to the security*merchant for 
sale, and all goods exported should be 
purchased and shipped by the' same se- 

* The Chioeie mode of honouring their em- 
peror. 
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curity-merchants, at the desire of the 
foreigners. But of late years, there have 
been English country ships, which, in- 
stead of purchasing their export goods 
through the merchants, have presumed to 
conduct a clandestine commerce with the 
shopmen. Thus, there is no one to be* 
come responsible for the payment of tlie 
duties. There are also some vessels 
which, after having reported two or three 
boat-loads of goods at the Custom-house, 
wish forthwith to leave port. These and 
many other ways of violating the laws 
must cause a great deficiency in the duties. 
They have, therefore, been repeatedly 
prohibited, as is on record.** 

“ This is now sent to the Hong- mer- 
chants and linguists, requiring them to 
demand of every ship entering the port, 
whether she really intends taking away 
an export cargo, or not ; and the Hong- 
mcrehants arc required to receive orders 
for the purchase of the export caigo, 
before they venture to become sureties 
for any vessel. If any ship docs not in* 
tend taking an export cargo, no merchant 
may presume to l)ecome security for her 
imported goods, or report any portion of 
them at the Custom-house : but they 
must all request for every such vessel to 
be driven from Canton. If found dis- 
obeying, both merchants and linguists 
will be strictly tried and punished.** 

3d. A Proclamation against shooting 
excursions. 

^ “ A proclamation to give clear and dis. 
tinct orders on a certain subject.** 

When the foreign vessels are an- 
chored at Whampoa reach, the foreign 
servants, sailors, and others continually 
go out in Sampan boats, ramble about in 
groups, or ascending the banks of the 
river, w'alk about shooting at birds with 
fow'rmg- pieces and bullets, causing trouble 
and annoyance to the inhabitants ; whence 
also, disturbances are created.** 

** As the ships are now successively 
entering the port, this order is issued to 
the' Hong merchants, and linguists. 
They must require the captains of all 
vessels anchoring at Whampoa, and the 
chief supercargoes, to restrain the foreign 
servants, sailors, and otliers from going on 
shore and shooting. The merchants and 
linguists ought all of them to persuade 
with sincerity and command olieffience to 
the laws. In case of disobedience to this, 
and annoyance of the inhabitants, the re- 
sponsibility lies with the Hong merchants 
and linguists. Let them beware of in- 
volving themselves by permitting im- 
proper conduct.** 

4th. ** A proclamation to render the 
Hongs and boats responsible for the 
transport of foreign goods,' &c. 

** Foreign ships trading at Canton al- 
ways use the large melon-shaped boats, 

(i. e. chop-boats), for carrying goods to 
(T) 
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and from Canton and Wtiampoa. Now, 
there is a class of lawless hontmaKters who 
embrace the opportunity thus afforded to 
rob and pilfer ; and thereby grow habi- 
tuated to smuggling. There are also 
persons who having been formerly con- 
victed of offences against the laws, have 
now become shippers of goods under 
newly-assumed names. Thus, to the 
fraudulent avarice of the Imat- masters, is 
ailded contempt of the laws on the part 
of the boatmen. Though there is an 
official person attached to each boat, 
whilst transporting goods, yet, considering 
that the passage is thirty (Chinese) miles 
in length, it is impossible to be security 
that no remissness or failure in duty will 
take place.** 

“ Several persons have formerly been 
brought up, and delivered over to the 
Keen magistrate to he separately tried 
and punished, for offences of this nature. 
A former Governor in Council 1ms, also, 
established regulations to the effect that 
the Hong merchants are themselves to 
build cargo-boats for the tnuisport of all 
goods on account of foreigners ; and that 
they are to appoint confidential ])crsons 
from tlieir hongs, one of whom is to join 
the custom-house man attached to each 
boat.*’ 

IKTELLIGENCE FROM PEKING. 

HIs Majesty, this year, has declined, 
by an official notification, the sacrificial 
ceremonies of an altar, candles, &c., pre- 
sented to a Chinese monarch on his at- 
taining the scmi-cciitury age. All ** grand 
dinners,** “imperial banquets,” &c. are 
also disallowed. The cause assigned by 
conjecture is, the death, this year, of the 
heir-apparent, which event leaves the 
emperor Taou-kwaiig without issue that 
can legally succeed to the throne. He 
has a son by a Chinese concubine, but 
the law of the Tartar founders of the 
reigning dynasty docs not allow him to 
fill the throne.* No Chinese lady can 
enter the imperial harem. Chinese con- 
cubines have separate establishments. 

Old Sung-tajin is still alive, and acting 
as secretary for foreign affairs. 

His Majesty, a few days ago, when 
worshipping and offering sacrifice on the 
altar of Hwnng-Te, the Yellow Emperor, 
and divine originator of agriculture, drank 
“ the Cup of Bliss,** and performed the 
grand ceremony of thrice kneeling, and 
nine times putting his forehead to the 
ground. It seems he did not much like 
it, for he has censured the master of the 
ceremonies for giving the words — Kneel 
knock ; — kneel — knock ; — kneel — knock ; 
too slowdy. He complains also tliat the 

• It will be leen from a communication by a 
correspondent in China, that his imperial Ma- 
jesty has been blessed with two legitimate sons.— 

Ed. 
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man who read the prayer had but a poor 
voice, and commands that another be cho- 
sen who has a strong clear voice, and is 
perfectly acquainted with the detail of 
rites and ceremonies. 

A plebeian from Kan-suh province has 
made his appearance at the court of the 
Censors and general police, with a sealed 
document intended for bis Majesty. It 
w'us opened, according to usage, in the 
presence of all the officers of the Court, 
and the man, whose name was Ilo-tsung, 
underwent an examination. He was a 
native of Wang-inun district in the pro- 
vince above named, and hud attained his 
fifty-ninth year. He came tt> appeal 
against Chang-ling, the hero of Cashgar, 
and Na-ycn-chiiig, w'ho settled the affairs 
of Western Tartary after the first rebellion 
of Chang- ki-hiir. These two great offi- 
cers, in the opinion of Ilo-tsiing, had 
acted in a manner unbecoming tlic dignity 
of the empire, and had neglected the wel- 
fare of the people. 

Around the shores of the lake Tsing- 
liac, or lIo-ho-Nor, there are Mogul 
sliejdierds, who feed their llof'ks, and live 
on the ilesli and milk tluM'eof, while for- 
merly they bought corn and tea from the 
Chinese, who w’cre allowed a free eom- 
merciul intercourse with them : duties 
were collected, and the inhabitants were 
happy. But Na-ycn-ching, a person, 
lio-tsiing says, completely destitute of 
talent, in his timid policy intenlicted the 
trade, and cut off from the people the 
means of subsistence. So much for the 
first count. In the next place there ex- 
ists a tribe of men, near tlie source of the 
Yellow’ River, called “ black foreigners,” 
who arc solely given to robbery, and live 
by ])liiiidcr. The virtuous Mun-koos arc 
afraid of them and flee from them. So 
long since as the eighth year of Kca- 
king, — nearly thirty years ago, — these 
“ black foreigners ** create<l a disturbance, 
and Cliang-liiig was sent against them. 
But he, instead of awing them by grand 
military operations afpinst them, suffered 
them to pass unpunished, and so left a 
heritage of calamity to his successors and 
the people. In tlie twenty-first year of 
the late reign, a Chinese of the name of 
Chang was plundered of more than a 
thousand sheep by these banditti. A 
military officer caught some of them and 
brought them to Chang-ling, who, instead 
of punishing them, gave the officer a se- 
vere reprimand. From that time tlie 
“ black foreigners” were worse than be- 
fore; and for the last twenty years, 
murder and rapitie have destroyed one 
half of the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood of Ho-ho-Nor. No one dares make 
any appeal against the Hih-fan or black 
foreigners,** who, lo this day, denominate 
Chang-ling their great benefactor. 

Ho-tsung presented twenty -four papers, 
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containing suggestions to government; 
two volumes of dissertations, and some 
scraps of poetry. In all these the court 
tells the Emperor there are no expres- 
sions of a rebellious nature ; but, for an 
ignorant man who has emerged from the 
heath of the wilderness, to obtrude his 
opinions on government, is inadmissible, 
and they have therefore delivered him in 
custody to the criminal board. 

Another memorial of the late governor 
and his colleagues, to w'bich a reply has 
been received, is against one of those 
brotherhoods or secret societies which 
are so numerous in this country. This 
society, says Governor Le, though dilfer- 
iiig in name from the Suu-tueii hwuy (or 
triad society) is, like it, composed of low 
vagabonds united together for the sole 
object of plunder. One of the metliods 
employed by them for enriching them- 
selves, is to go round to all the farmers 
and country people, and extort money 
from them as payment for a stamped 
paper which they give them. Those who 
>vill not pay to receive this paper, have 
their lands turned, and the crops de- 
stroyed immediately. Since the fourth 
year of Taou-kwang, when rules were 
first given for their punishment, 400 
of them have been brought to justice, 
but still the evil has not been got under. 
As one method of putting it down, Ilis 
Majesty directs a proelamntion to be 
printed and pastcil in every district, pro- 
mising pardon to all tncinliers of such 
societies who will repent, and tell go- 
vernment the names of their ring! curlers, 
ns well as to all who, having been forced 
to ber’ome members by receiving the 
stamped paper, will now come forward 
and confess, or get tlicir Withers or bro- 
thers to d<i so lor them. Ac the same 
time, declaring all who should afterwards 
return to their former coiiiieccions, liable 
to doubly severe punishment. 

Anotber method suggested by Gover- 
nor Le, to prevent the formation of these 
secret fraternities, is to give permission 
to all who, for want of employment are 
obliged to remain idle, to cultivate unoc- 
cupied lands as tlicir own family property, 
with perpetual remission from paying the 
land tax. By adopting this arrangement, 
already practised. in the four western 
districts Kaou-chovv, Leen-chow, Luy- 
chow, and Keung-chow, many persons, 
who are incapable of paying the tax, will 
be enabled to gain u livelihood, and like- 
wise kept from falling into bad company 
and evil practices. 

I'o this suggestion his Majesty assents, 
only desiring that great care be taken lest 
it should be abused by oflicial underlings 
and tax gatherers, for their own profit, 
lie requires, also, attention to be given 
to the half-monthly public reading of the 

Sacred Edict *’ of Kang-hc, and like- 


wise directs attention to the formation of 
village frce-schools ; desiring, moreover, 
oflicial visitants at villages and country 
towns, to converse kindly with the 
people, and urge them to the practice 
of virtue. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Storm.— A severe gale, amounting to 
what in China is called a tai-foong, was 
experienced at Macao and in the neigh- 
bourhood, on the September. A 
correspondent from Macao says, that 
such a scene of desolation has not been 
))rcsentcd by any gale that has occurred 
for the last thirty years. The greatc.st 
force of the wind was at the highc.st point 
of one of the highest tiiles. The eolumii 
of water that dashed against the Praya 
grande was tremendous. The largest 
stories and slabs of granite were huiicd 
against the doors of the houses on the 
beach, and .soon forced them open. The 
quay before the English factory, and to 
the westward, was completely washed 
away, together with a part of the foun- 
dation of the verandah, one pillar of which 
fell, and was followed by the floor and 
roof which it supported.** 

Coiisiilerahle damage was occasioned 
to the shipping, and many boats and some 
junks were sunk : above UX) fishing boats 
are supposed to be lost from Macao alone. 
The loss of lives has been dreadful. The 
ofticial account from the Chinese autho- 
rities at Macao and Canton states, that 
],105 dead bodies were picked up on the 
coast. 

The II. C. ship Marquis Huntley was 
driven on the Lintiii Bar, hut was got 
oir uninjured. 

Return of the Governor, — We are in- 
formed that an express from Peking reach- 
ed Canton, on the 7th instant, commu- 
nicating to Choo, tbc acting-governor, 
the intelligence that Lc-hung-pin is on 
his way back, with the addition of a pea- 
cock’s feather to liis cap, bestowed upon 
him by the emperor for skilful inaiiage- 
ineiit of the Hainan insurrection. The 
time mentioned for bis departure was 
about the 2otli ult.—* Can/on Rey,^ Oct, 
\hih. 

Attack on Capt. Xcsifcr.— The Canton 
Register, of the 15th Sept., announces 
that some of the actors in the piratical 
attack upon this gcntlcmaiiit have been 
apprehended and delivered up to the 
CJiinese authorities at Macao. 

Rates of Premium of Insurance at Can- 
ton.— Established for six months from 
^th October 1831 to 20tli April 1832: 

Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Mauritius 
(avoiding the tmrricane month). Bourbon (do)» 
Rangodn, New South Wales, for goods, 2iper 
cent. ; for treasure, 2 per cent. 

Singapore, Manilla, for goods, 1 percent.; fot 
treasure, t per cent, 

* See p. 34. 
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Malacca, Pinang, Batavia, for goods, liper 
cent. ; for treasure, 1 per cent. 

London, per H. C. snips, for goods, 8) per coat.; 
iortrtesoTe, 8 per cent. 

London, via Slnganore, in A.l. vessels, or be- 
tween deck vessels E.I., for goods, 3i percent \ 
for treasure, S| per cent. 

Europe direct, 1st class ships, for goods, 3 
percent,: for treasure, 2) percent. 

United States of America, for goods, 2} per 
cent. ; for treasure, 2 per cent. 

Lintln risk ^ per cent, per mouth from 1st Nov. 
tolstMay. 

Suicide of a Hong Merchant — Chung- 
qua, the Hong-merchant, wlio, since 
the fiiilure of his establishment, has been 
in custody of the Nan-hac, but not kept 
in strict confinement, put a period to his 
existence a few days ago. He was found 
dead in his room, suspended by his sash 
from tile ceiling, with his feet touching 
the floor, so that he must have bent his 
knees to enable him to eifect his deter- 
mined purpose. 

The various rumours, in reference to 
this melancholy event, concur in the opi- 
nion that he had been driven to the com- 
mittal of the act by the threats of the 
Nan-hae to subject him immediately to 
close confinement, among the common 
herd of the most miserable victims of the 
law, unless a sum of three thousand dol- 
lars was paid. His consciousness that he 
would have to submit to fuithcr exac- 
tions, were he to comply with this de- 
mand| added to some other irritating cir- 
cumstances, and the prospect*' of being 
banished to Elee, drove him to despe- 
ration. 

It will be recollected that the debts 
of his Hong yet remain unpaid ; his elder 
brother, who was the principal partner, 
and an acknowledged man of wealth, 
having been allowed to leave Canton, after 
leading a life of luxury while under charge 
of tiie Nan-hae, and, finally, to retire to 
his native place ; thus bidding defiance to 
his creditors, to whose equitable claims 
the present Viceroy has turned a deaf 
ear. Under such an order of things, 
what protection has foreign commerce? 
^Canton Reg,y Sept. 17. 

ilfccoo.'— Our readers will recollect the 
discussion, some months ago, respecting 
the right claimed by the Portuguese Go- 
vernqc of Macao, to interdict the resi- 
dence of foreigners at that place, unless 
under special licenses from Lisbon or 
from Goa.* We understand that, in con- 
sequence of a representation from tlie 
Select Oimmittee, the subject has been 
warmly taken up by tlie Supreme Go- 
vernment, and that a remonstrance has 
been addressed by LordWilliam Bentinck 
to the Governor- General of the Portu- 
guese possessions in Asia, protesting in 
ue strongest term's against the assump- 
tion of such a right, in regard to British 
subjects, on the broad ground that Macao 
is the spot set apart by the Imperial Go- 
• Sit Afislic JoiwfMir, voL vL, p. 18. 


vemment of China for the residence of all 
foreigners resorting to this empire for 
trade, and the only place available for 
purpose, when they are not engaged 
in the management of their afiairs at 
Canton ; so that an acquiescence in the 
pretension set up, would, in fact, be con- 
ceding to the Portuguese government at 
Lisbon, the right of deterniining whether 
British subjects shall be allowed to reside 
and trade in the Imperial dominions of 
China. 

We have much pleasure in publishing the 
reply of the Portuguese Governor- General 
to an application fix>m a British subject, di- 
recting that permission to reside he grant- 
ed to all foreigners, without exception, so 
long ns his most fiiithful Majesty shall 
issue no orders to the contrary . — Canton 
JReg.y Oct. 1. 

Corea trading vessel belonging to 
this country was driven, in March or 
April last, by a gale of wind, down to 
the south as far as Che-keang province 
and wrecked on the coast. The people 
and part of the cargo, consisting of cloth, 
were saved. While drying their goods on 
the beach, a party of Chinese came and 
plundered them. The fact reached the 
emperor's ear, and he has implicated the 
civil and military officers on the coast, 
punishing them by plucking the official 
knob from their caps till the robbers he 
all found, and the goods restored to the 
shipwrecked Corcans. 

In connexion with this fact, taken from 
the Peking Gazette^ we may mention two 
similar cases which occurred about tlie 
same time, and which shew the helpless 
condition of coasting vessels when driven 
out to sea. A Mandarin and his family 
left Amoy for Shan-timg, to which place 
he belonged. A gale came on. They 
were driven by winds and currents to the 
southward, till they were brought up by 
the coast of Siam. We first heard the fact 
from an European at Bankok, and the 
report has since been confirmed by the 
arrival in China of the said Mandarin and 
his fiimily in a Siamese tribute vessel. 
The other case, similar to one that oc- 
curred two years ago, is that of some Ja- 
panese driven down to Manilla and from 
thence sent over to Macao, to be for- 
warded by the Chinese to their own coun- 
try.— i6id. 

Extracts of private Letters, in London 
papers : 

Lintin, 13th Oct. 1831 This goes 
by the first despatched ships this season, 
and although the Hon. Company’s gen- 
tlemen are doing business with the Chi- 
nese as formerly, they are far from being 
on friendly terms. The chairman of the 
Englbh foctory as yet has not gone to 
Canton, and the English ensign has not 
been hoisted in front of tiieir factory, as 
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in former years. It is rumoured here, 
that the admiral on the Indian station is 
coming here with his squadron to de- 
mand satisfaction for the insult committed 
at the British factory ; and 1 understand 
Admiral Owen is not a man to be played 
with. It is impossible they can be in 
ignorance of our immense power, and if 
they arc, it is high time to let them know 
it.** 

** Canton, Oct- 1C. — Our Canton cor- 
respondent informs us, that a serious 
brawl took place about dusk last night 
between the Hon. Company's sailors and 
the Chinese, on Dame's Island, in which 
two Chinese are said to be killed.** 

By orders sent out by the Waterloo, 
Mr. T. C. Smith is removed from the 
Select Committee. 


^U0trala0<ii. 

NEW SOUTH WALEa 

(iUlT- RKNTS. 

We perceive that certain modifications 
are about to be adopted, by orders from 
England, respecting the (piit-reiit, and 
the enforcement of its arrears, which will 
press somewhat heavily on the impo- 
verished resources of some of our set- 
tlers, who, in their desire to monopolize 
land, paid no attention to the certain con- 
sequences of a yearly quit-rent, which 
must be a matter of very serious impor- 
tance when rigidly enforced. 

Let us trace more minutely the con- 
sequences of the measure. If land is 
sold at five shillings an acre, the present 
quit-rent of two-pence an acre, is a rent 
at the rate of thirty years purchase, in 
place of twenty years, as originally pro- 
posed. In ninety years, therefore, the 
whole of the purcliase money is paid tliree 
times over, whilst upon the original pro- 
posal of 5 per cent, the purchase-money 
would be paid four times over in one 
hundred years. In this respect the pre- 
sent regulations seem to be beneficial ; 
but it is concealed that they involve a 
general nile, which brings good and bad 
land upon equal terms ; whereas, the for- 
mer plan imposed only five per cent, per 
annum on the whole, according to its re- 
lative natural value. This, it will be ob- 
served, will make a striking difference in 
the mode of estimating the value. A 
grant of five hundred acres will now pay 
of quit rent £4}. Ss. 44., which is equal 
to £125 in thirty years, the original pur- 
chase money. A grant of two thousand 
acres will pay yearly .£16. 13s. 4d., and 
one of ten thousand acres, vvill pay 
£83. 6s. 8d., a sum that will astound the 
graziers, when an equal number of bul- 
locks are yearly sold for rent tliat were in 


former days converted into luxuries or 
money. 

We are at a loss to discover upon what 
principle the rate of two-pence an acre 
has been adopted by the British ministry 
as the standard of quit-rent. We are sa- 
tisfied of the propriety of quit-rent to 
connect the owners of the soil with local 
governments. It has been enforced in 
every colony under the crown; but in 
none has the rate corresponded in any 
degree with that now imposed, which 
leads one to think it must have been 
adopted in ignorance of the system, al- 
ways being of opinion that high quit-rent 
is a land tax, a tax upon income and a 
rent combined, of the worst description, 
pressing most on the land that is least 
able to bear it, and not at all upon the 
goofl land, and becomes a poundage, not 
upon income, or the relative value of 
land, but upon its quantity. It becomes 
less as the good land increases, and 
greater as it lessens, till at last the dis- 
proportion becomes a matter of serious 
consequence in diminishing the profits of 
the industrious farmer. Besides the same 
tiling may be predicated of laud close to, 
and at a distance from good roads and 
markets. The quit-rent ui)on the one 
is virtually more than upon the other, 
whilst the means of paying are propor- 
tionahly decreased . — Sydney Herald. 

The late regulations from England, 
respecting the sale of crown and church 
land, and the enforcement of qiiit-ront 
and its arrears, have caused much conster- 
nation amongst all classes of settlers in the 
interior. These wore unexpected ; and 
as they reach further than one could have 
supposed despotic authority would have 
ventured to go, in the imposition of taxes 
without our consent, they have excited dis- 
mal forebodings in the minds of our land- 
owners. Lenders and borrowers, mort- 
gagers and mortgagors, crown and pri- 
vate debtors, anticipate consequences from 
the^e exorbitant rates, to be dreaded as the 
forerunners of the most violent dissension. 
They are dissatisfied with the amount de- 
manded ; and are by no means convinced 
of the propriety or expediency of the mea- 
sure to which their proceeds are to be ap. 
plied. Paupers from Englisli workhouses 
they have no desire to see amonjjrst theui 
as settlers, bolstered up by government pa- 
tronage, at their expense, in their outfit and 
maintenance. They cannot conceive the 
propriety of pouring into tins country 
multitudes of these men, to receive grants 
«nd rations for one year, whilst all young 
colonists under tw( 9 pCy-one, and hundreds 
of native-born above that age, and multi- 
tudes of industrious freemen, are pining 
in poverty and obscurity, without the 
means of subsistence. But the theories of 
a speculative politician, who has never 
been beyond the four seas of Britain, have 
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had more weight with the ministry in the 
enforcement of this obnoxious measure, 
than the patriotic and enlightened sugges- 
tions of our colonial executive will have 
for its abandonment. — Ibid.f Sept, 10. 


EDUCATION. 

A government notice, dated August 
22d, announces that his Majesty's go* 
vernment has been pleased to sanction tlie 
establishment of two public schools, one 
in the town of Sydney, and the other at 
Parramatta, to he styled the * King's 
Schools.’ The school at Sydney is intend, 
ed for day scholars, and will be prepared 
for the reception of 100; that at Parra- 
matta, for the accommodation of 80 Board- 
ers and day scholars. The venerable the 
Archdeacon Broughton, who suggested the 
establishment of these schools, and has 
arranged the plan on which they are to l)c 
conducted, will he charged with the mea. 
sures necessary for carrying it into effect. 
The secretary of state for the colonics has 
been pleased to intimate that the masters 
necessary for the respective establishments 
will be sent from England without loss of 
lime.** 

JURIES. 

A government notice, dated September 
7, announces that a hill is about to he 
brought before the legislative council, en- 
titled A Bill to extend and apply the 
“ form of Trial by Juries to certain Crimes 

and Misdemeanors,” in which it will 
be enacted that “ In case any person pro- 
secuted in the Supreme Court for any 
crime, misdemeanor, or olTence, shall make 
it appear to the satisfaction of the court, 
that the governor, or any member of the 
executive council, is the person against 
whom such ollence or offences is or arc al- 
leged to have lieen committed, or lias any 
personal interest in the result of such pro- 
secution, or that the personal interest or 
reputation of any naval or military oflicer 
on the station, or the interest or reputation 
of eitlicr of those bodies gcner.«liy, is in- 
volved therein, or will be affected by its 
result, the party so accused shall be tried 
by a Jury of twelve civil inhabitants of the 
colony, to be summoned and returned in 
the same manner as the juries for the trial 
of civil issues.'* 

OCCUPATION or NEW XEALAND.. 

Tlie Spdnep Herald of September 12, 
states that a detachment of military was 
about to proceed to New Zealand, for the 
purpose of taking possession of that island. 

ASSASSINATION OF CAPTAIN BARKER. 

A government order announces, in the 
following terms, the ciixumstances of the 


death of Captain Barker, of Uic 39th, late 
Commandant at King George's Sound. 

** Captain Barker appeared eminently 
qualified by his proceedings at Port 
Raffles, where he was first stationed, to 
conciliate and manage the natives, whom 
he found extremely hostile to our Settle- 
ment. At Melville Island, which is in 
that neighbourhood, they had recently 
killed the surgeon, and another gentleman, 
within a short distance of the post. Still, 
Captain Barker, by his address and cou- 
rage, acquired such an ascendency over 
the natives at Port Raffles, that previous 
to the settlement being withdrawn, the 
most amicable intercourse was established 
between them and the Europeans. 

The governor being desirous of avail- 
ing himself of Captain Barker’s services, 
placed him in command at King George’s 
Sound, the duties of which station lie dis- 
charged u'ith his usual activity and discre- 
tion. That settlement having been lately 
placed under the government of western 
Australia, Capt. Barker was requested, 
when returning to Sydney, to ascertain 
whether there was any communication be- 
tween the Lake ( Alexandrina) lately dis- 
covered by Captain Sturt, and Gulf St. 
Vincent. 

“ Having ascertained that there was no 
passage from the Lake into the Gulf, Capt. 
Barker became anxious to discover whe- 
ther there was not a mure practicable com. 
municatiun with the sea on the southern 
coast than the outlet to Encounter Bay, 
found by Captain Sturt ; and being dcsi. 
rous of examining tiie sliore to the east- 
ward of the outlet for this purpose, he pro- 
posed to some of the party, being iiitnsclf 
unwell at the time, to swim to the opposite 
side, which being declined, as they could 
not take any anus with them, he secured 
his compass on his head and swam across, 
lie was observed after this until lie gained 
the summit of a sand hill, which he des- 
cended, and was not afterwards seen. The 
party then repaired to the rendezvous which 
bad been fixed, at a .short distance, to wait 
bis return. Having lemained twenty- five 
hours ill anxious expectation, and being 
unable to obtain materials to form a raft, 
they were prevented from crossing the out- 
let, and proceed to their vessel, which had 
continued in the Gulf. They then made 
for Cape Jervis, w'here they met a tribe of 
natives, and a woman tiiey had seen ut 
King George’s Sound about three years 
before in a sailing vessel, who spoke a little 
English. Her father and uncle were of 
this tribe, and being now joined by two 
sealers, Europeans, from Kangaroo Island, 
Mr. Kent, the commissariat,, proceeded 
with a party, consisting of eight persons, 
to*the outlet, in the hope of meeting with 
Capt. Barker, or obtaining some tidings of 
him. The woman’s father above alluded 
to, named *Condoy,* wu informed by 
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some natives whom they met at that place 
that Capt. Barker had been watched on 
his landing, and followed without be- 
ing perceived by three natives, who treach. 
erously put him to death with their spears, 
and then threw the body into the sea. 

** It is to be lamented that the lesson 
which has been furnished by this melancho- 
ly event should have been acquired at 
such great cost. Ttic importance of the 
sacrifice will, it is hoped, render it the 
more impressive, and warn those w'ho may 
hereafter be employed in a similar manner, 
to be more guarded, w hen likely to meet 
with natives who have not been accustomed 
to see or associate with Europeans.'* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

State of Astronomical Science. — Our 
Australian calculators of eclipses are again 
at fault in their statements set forth in the al. 
nianack, respecting the eclipse of the moon, 
which took place on Tuesday night. 'I'he 
eclipse was occr before the lime appointed 
by them for its commencement. The night 
was unusually fine, and the moon being at 
the full, the eclipse was observable to the 
fullest extent with the naked eye. It com- 
menced at twenty minutes to seven o’clock; 
nt forty minutes to nine it was at its 
height, and by ten o’clock it had conclud. 
ed, and the moon again shone forth in 
its full splendour. It is somewhat singu* 
lar, that a similar mistake was made res- 
pecting the late eclipse of the sun.— 
my Hentldf Aunust S29. 

Snoie. — Mr. Ilume informs us, that the 
mountains beyond the Muirumbidgee, arc 
now covered with snow', in many places to 
the depth of 10 and 12 feet, and that from 
their elevation, the country around is seen 
to a vast extent, presenting an unusual ap. 
pearanceof brill iatit whiteness, arising from 
the same natural cause. — Ibib. Sept. .9. 

Small Pox amongst the Aborigines. — Wc 
have received a letter from the interior, 
stating that the small pock is raging furi- 
ously amongst the aborigines at Bathurst. 
’—‘Ibid, 

The Arts,>^A greater price is asked in 
Sydney for the mending of a barometer, 
should the tube be broken, than the cost 
price of the article in England. 

Tasmanian fFine. — We observe by the 
Trade List, that the Britannia, from Lauii. 
ceston, has brought here twelve casks of 
wine, manufactured in Van Diemen’s 
Land. This we believe is the first attempt 
of the kind to import wines in eitiier colony 
of their own growth ; may it not be the ' 
last \~^Sydney Herald, 

IVodc.— From accounts of the value of 
the imports into, and exports from, Syd- 
ney, in the last year, it appe.irs that the to- 
tal value of the imports wa.s .£457,930, of 
which ^244,883 were for goods from the 
United Kingdom, and j£ 58,971 for goods 


from the British colonies. The total value 
of the exports was j£.31.3,OJ9, of which 
^107,696 were for colonial produce, 
^107,971 for the produce of South Sea 
fislicrieN, &c. 

Curious Claim. — A case, uni(|uc in its 
kind, was tried in the Court of liequests 
in this colony : the plnintid' was no less 
a personage than Jack Ketch, and the de- 
fendant the Under. Sherifl'; the demand 
was 9s. fid. for hanging a man, which the 
defendant refused paying, not having re- 
ceived ofiic‘ial orders on the subject. The 
commissioner gave a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, as he proved the work to have been per- 
formed at the instigation of the defendant. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Wc are liappy to be enabled to state, 
that by the judicious stationing of the mi- 
litary at the most exposed parts of the in- 
terior, the incursions of the aborigines have 
been so completely repelled, as that the 
settlers ngw consider themselves to possess 
entire protection. The conduct of the G3d 
regiment is spoken of with the greatest 
commendation, and is highly creditable to 
that fine regiment. The principle now* 
adopted by the local government, is, in our 
view of the subject, the true one. It is 
strictly defensive. We have a right to this, 
and to. the whole of this, but no mure : 
and we arc in sanguine hojics that by a 
steady perseverance therein, the great ob- 
ject of a friendly intercourse may be finally 
established. It is highly gratifying, how- 
ever, to know that the whole of the most 
exposed of the settled frontier is now mo.st 
s.'itisfactorily protected. — Tasmanian, Ju~ 
bj 28. 

A committee of public officers has, we 
learn, been appointed by bis excellency to 
consider the propriety, agreeably to in- 
structions from lioiiic, of levying a tax up- 
oil all assigned servants in the colony, at a 
miiiiinum rate of 10s. each.-— Ibid. 

SWAN RIVER. 

We have been favoured by Capt. San- 
dilands, of H. M. S. Comet, with the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter received by him 
yesterday from Lieut. Gov. Stirling, dated 
Perth, July 24 ; 

“ Since you were here, wc have made 
very fair progress, and I doiibl not we 
shall get through our undertaking with 
success. Don’t believe a particle of the 
stories about our distress : there is nosucli 
thing, except among the idle and worth- 
less. We expect to feed half our number 
from our own wheat this year, and the 
whole of tbvm the season following. We 
now want more labourers, and I hope soon 
to see the flood-tide of emigration set in 
again.” — Sydney Gazette, Sept. 20. 

Private accounts from the Swan River 
settlement mention tliat provisions were 
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cheap and. abundant^ there having been 
ample supplies obtained from England, 
New South Wales, &c. The settlers were 
in better spirits. The governor held 
out a bounty of 15a. per bushel for grain 
grown in the colony. The number of set- 
ters at Swan River were estimated at 1,600. 
Almiit 200 acres of land were under cul- 
tivation. 


Srslanli. 

The Sir George Murray t Capt. M* Don- 
nell, from New Zealand, has brought spe- 
cimens of the various sorts of timber and 
fancy woods, the produce of New Zealand. 
Specimens of cobalt, and of metals, ap- 
parently copper and silver, it is reported, 
are on boai^, in the possession of Capt. 
M^D. A party of the New Zealanders 
were going from the Bay of Islands in the 
Fairy cutter to Towraga. They got some 
of the natives from the latter place, with 
whom they returned to the Bay of Islands 
with intention to feast on them, but it was 
supposed the missionaries would interfere. 
Capt. McDonnell joins former travellers 
in eulogising the great natural riches and 
commercial advantages of New Zealand, 
and, os one engaged in the trade generally, 
seems to relish the idea of a Russian war 
, wfch reference to the flax trade ; and if a 
Baltic war should follow, the spars of New 
Zealand, as well as her flax, would rise in 
value. New Zealand abounds with har- 
bours, and will) a savage, but hardy indus. 
trious people, capable of great exertion’ in 
loading vessels with timber and flax. War 
has entirely ceased among the islanders of 
New Zoo\oxi^,^Sydney Gazette, Aug* 9. 


i)flauritiu0. 

Punishment of Slaves. — The Gazette de 
Afai^rtVc of August 6 contains an order of 
His Majesty in Council, dated the 23d of 
Feb. last, which has been received, and 
published by the governor, directing that 
the use of chains, fetters, rings, and irons 
of evciy description'' should 1^ prohibited, 
either in the punishment or correction of 
slaves, or for the detention of their per- 
sona, except by the sentence of a court of 
criminal justice, or in the case of lunatic 
slaves, confined in any public hospital. 
The penalty is a fine of not less than 
£20, nor more than 4^100, or imprison- 
ment for not less than one nor more than 
six months, or both fine and imprisonment 
within riyose limits. This order has been 
passed in disallowance of an ordinance 
which was transmitted home by the go- 
vernor for approval. 

MiasUm to Englaind."-'EMxBct of a letter 
dated Port Louis, Mauritius, Nov. B, 
1831 : ** Yesterday a colonial meeting 


was held, the most numcrons I ever saw, 
in order that Mr. Adrian d'Epinay might 
communicate to the inhabitants the suc- 
cess of his mission toEngland; and, as far 
as the promises of ministers can be relied 
on, nothing can be more tranquillizing or 
satisfactory, on the subject of the slave 
question. Property of this nature is de- 
clared to be inviolable, and emancipation, 
when practicable, must march hand-in- 
liand w'ith indemnification. We are to 
have a colonial legislative council, com- 
posed of five members of the government, 
five planters, and five merchants ; a free 
press, with certain wholesome restric- 
tions ; the abolition of all government mo- 
nopolies ; a reduction in all the high sala- 
ries of the civil employees, which will 
be followed by a reduction in taxation, as 
the colony in future is not to be taxed 
beyond its expenditure, and the taxes are 
to be levied by, and in such manner, and 
on such articles, as the legislative council 
may deem most advantageous for the 
colony, &c** 


Sbpentiit Sntiia, 

MANILLA. 

Our latest accounts from Manilla men- 
tion that the exportation pf cigars was 
allowed : but that of rice still prohibited. 
The locusts had made their appearance 
in the ])rovinccs in immense swarms, 
threatening devastation to the crop of rice 
on the grountl, as also to the sugar canes : 
and, though damage had not as yet re- 
sulted, this had induced the government 
to come to the resolution not to permit 
the exportation till these insects were de- 
stroyed, or their progress checked. 

Yet, under the indulgence given to 
most rules, an exception has been made 
in favor of a large Portuguese ship, which 
has been permitted to load with about 
13,000 piculs, whilst several small British 
and American vessels have been obliged 
to return empty, though their cargoes 
were purchased previous to the exporta- 
tion being prohibited, and are still lying, 
at the risk of the purchasers, in' the port. 
-—Canton Reg* Oct. 1. 

We had occasion to notice, in one of 
our recent Nos., the system pursued 
by the Manilla government of expelling 
the poorer class of Chinese residents from 
the island ; and we, at the time, artributed 
it to the wish to encourage native labour- 
ers in preference to foreigners^ 

In the Regisiro mercantU for June, we 
notice thirty-eight Chinese expelled the 
country,’* and, during the month of July, 
we find, in addition to Chinese, which 
now seems a thing of course, the names 
of an American and Portuguese among 
the expelled. The reason for this we know 
not,— Jhid. Oct, 15. 
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GOVEKNMENt GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

OFFICERS VISITING THE HILL PROVINCES. 

ffead- Quarters^ Simfa, Avff. 13, 1831. 
— The Comiiisirider.in>cliief is pleased to 
promulgate the following orders, for the 
guulaiice of odicers, who may he desirous 
of proceeding to any ])art of the Hill 
Provinces therein adverted to ; 

1. All applications for leave to the 
Hills, are, in future, to specify distinctly 
what part of the mountains tlie applicant 
desires to visit. 

Officers on entering the Hills, whe- 
ther by the immediate possessions of the 
British Government, or by the protected 
territories of independent chiefs, will re- 
port their arrival, and their proposed route, 
to the political officers in cliarge of the 
tract they w'ill have entered ; viz. in Kc- 
maoon, to the resident commissioner at 
Almorah; in the mountains north, or in 
the neighbourhood of the Deyrah Dhoon, 
to Major Young at Deyrah ; and on those 
to the north-west, or in the vicinity of 
Subathoo, to Captain Kennedy ; stating 
their intended place of residence, and 
reporting any change of it, which may be 
made. 

3. All officers are prohibited from j>ro- 
cceding beyond the first snowy range ; or 
in the valley of the Siitlege, beyond tlic 
military post of Khotghur ; or from cross- 
ing that river into tlie territory subject to 
iiunjeet Sing, except under special per- 
mission from the resident at Delhi, to be 
applied for through the civil authorities at 
Almorah, Deyrah, or Subathoo, by whom 
any disregard of the foregoing regula- 
tions will be reported to the Adjutant- 
general of the army, for the notice of 
Ills Excellency the Commander-in-chief. 

FUZILS FOR SERJEANTS AND HAVILRARS. 

Head’ Quarters, Simla, Aug, 15, 1831. 
— The Commander-in-chiefj with the 
sanction of the Government, is pleased 
to direct the substitution of fuzils, instead 
of pikes, for the seijeants of the Eu- 
ropean regiments, and the havildars of 
native infantry of the line. Officers 
commanding regiments will accordingly 
indent for the number of fuziJs required 
to replace the pikes now in use with their 
respective corps. 

GAMBLING IN THE ARMY. 

Head~ Quarters, Simld, Aug. 16, 1831. 
—The Commander-in-chief has the sa- 
tisftuition to believe, from inquiries which 
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he has made on the subject, that the prac- 
tice of gambling is not geHera.l at the sta- 
tions and out-posts of the. army; yet in- 
stances of it have been recently brought 
to his knowledge, which render it in- 
cumbent on him to call the attention of 
every officer commanding a station ora 
regiment, to the duty of discoiiniging it. 

Indulgence in the habits of gambling is 
so obviously prejudicial to the discipline 
of an army, i)ecuninry cmharrassnient, 
and, not un frequently, loss of character, 
are so likely to he its consequences, that 
the Commander-in-cliicf earnestly calls on 
every officer, whose rank and situation 
give weight and iiifluence to his senti- 
ments and conduct, to discountenance, 
by every means, a practice which his judg- 
ment must condemn. 

Under the sense with which he is im- 
pressed of his own duly, and with the 
opinion which he entertains of the ten- 
deucy of these habits to impair the most 
useful, and to cast a shade over the most 
brilliant qualities, tlieCounuunder-in-cliief 
can never consider any officer as deserving 
the favoiiruble notice of the government, 
or his own, who shall bo known to per- 
severe in them. 

STRENOTTl OF REGIMENTS. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, Aug. 27, 18.31.— 
With the sanction of the Government, the 
native infantry regiments of the line are 
directed to complete their numbers to the 
established strength of 640 privates. 

MILITARY OFFinCUS HOLDING CIVIL 
APPOINTMENTS. 

J^'ort William, Sept. 9, 1831. — With re- 
ference to the G. O. by the Right Hon. 
the Governor-general, dated Simla, 4th 
July 1831,* the following list of public 
oflScers and departments under the Bengal 
IVesidency, to which' the provision con- 
tained in the second paragraph of that 
order is declared applicable, is published 
under bis Lbrdsliip's mstriictiuiis for the 
information of all concerned. 

LIST, 

Civil branch of the Army, 

Department military secretary to go- 
vernment. 

Stipendiary members military board. 

Audit department. 

Gouiraiasariat department. 

. Judge-advocate-general*s deportment. 

Secretary to military board. 

Pay.inastcrs. 

Pension pay-masters. 

Ordnanc? commissariat. 

* .Seep. 38. 
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Clolliing a^ont}{. 

Sc^crvtary to the clothing board. 

All officers employed permanently as 
political agents or assistants to political 
agents. 

Officers employed in civil charge of 
districts. 

Agents for gun-carriages. 

Agents for the manufacture of gun- 
powder. 

Barrack-masters. 

Officers of the department of public 
works, while so employed. 

Officers in charge of canals, bridges, or 
roads. 

Officers of the stud department. 

Surveyor-general's department. 

Officers of the revenue survey. 

Superintendent of police. 

Superintendent of the foundery. 

Appointments in the mints. 

MILITARY STATION OF KKITAH. 

Fori William^ 30, 18.31. — It having 

been resolved, under instructions from the 
Right Hoii. the Governor.general, to abo- 
lish Keitah as a military station, the ap- 
pointments of brigadiers and brigade-major 
in Bundlccund will cease on the 24th of 
November next. 

RELIEF OP TROOPS. 

Fort William^ Sept, 30, 1831,— The fol- 
lowing movements and changes in the des- 
tination of corps ordered to move in the 
ensuing relief will take place, consequent 
on the troops being withdrawn from Kei- 
tah : 

8th Regt. h, C.f from Nusseerahad to 
Cawnpoor, when relieved by-thc 1st L.C. 

13th Regt. N. 1., from Keitah to Ba- 
reilly, right wing 15th Oct., left wing on 
the arrival of a wing of the 67th Regt. at 
Banda. 

Wing 15th Regt. N.T., from Bareilly 
to Sbahjefianpore, when relieved by the 
right wing 13th Regt. 

40th Regt. N. 1., from Mhow to Ally 
Ghur, 1 5lh Oct. On the arrival of this 
corps at Agra, a wing to he detached and 
take the duties a^lE^tawah, until the arrival 
of a wing of the 67th Regt. 

61st Regt. N. 1., from Shahjehanpore 
and Rtawah to Nceinuch, when relieved 
by wings of the 15th and 40(h llegts. re- 
spectively. 

67th Regt. N.I., from Mhow to Banda 
and Etawah, when relieved by the 65th 
Regt. 

68th Regt. N. I., from Dinapore toMyn- 
poorie, 1st Nov. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. WILKINSON. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, Aug. 8, 1831. 
— At a European General Court martial. 


Ca/cutia. [March, 

assembled ait Sccrolc, Benares, on the 9th 
May 1831, of which Lieut- Col. P._T. Co- 
myn, 24th N.I., is president, Lieut. 
Henry Wilkinson, ofthe3()th regt. N.I., 
was arraigned upon the follow'ing 
charges 

Charges . — “ Lieut. Henry Wilkinson, 
of the 30th regt., N.I., charged with con- 
duct unheeoniing the chaiacter of an offi- 
cer and a gentleman. 

“ 1st. In liaving, about seven o’clock 
on the evening of the 22(1 February 18.31, 
during the absence of I/ieiit. Loftie, of the 
same regiment, on duty, gone to that offi- 
cer’s house, on pretence of obtaining 
hooks, and attem])te(l to enter the sleep- 
ing apartments, and thereby having sub- 
jectecl himself to the disgrace of being 
taken away from the house by two native 
servants. 

** 2d. Having been in a state of intoxi- 
cation when officer of the day, on the 22d 
of February 1831 . ” 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding . — “ The court having maturely 
weighed and considered what has appeared 
on part of the prosecution, together 
with what the prisoner, Lieut. Henry 
Wilkinson, has urged in his defence, is of 
opinion, that so much only of the charge 
is proved, * the prisoner having allowed 
himself to be led away from Lieut. Loftie’s 
bungalow, on the evening of the 22d Fe- 
bruary,* but attaches no criminality to it. 

“ The court, therefore, 

“ Acquits him of the first charge ; 

“ Acquits him of the second charge.” 

Disapproved, 

(Signed) Dalhousie, 

Commander-in-chief. 
Remarks by the Right Honourable the 
Commander-in-chief. 

Although the court, unaccountably, 
have not found the facts of Lieut. Wil- 
kinson’s conduct at the house of Lieut. 
Loftie, they have found one fact, which, 
in the Commander-in-chief’s opinion, fully 
establishes those winch they have re- 
jected, viz, Lieut. Wilkinson’s being led 
aw'ay from the bungalow^ ; to which, how- 
ever, the court attach no disgrace. The 
slightest observation of life and manners 
in this country carries the conviction, that 
there must exist some powerful excite- 
ment before a native servant would seize 
a British officer and European gentleman, 
calling himself a friend of his master, and 
well known as a frequent visitor at the 
house; or, that a person vested with 
these characters, and armed with con- 
scious rectitude, would quietly submit to 
the manual control of a menial. The 
Commander-in-chief can only Scribe such 
siffimission to a just sense of the conduct 
which led to it, or the fact imputed in the 
2d choi'ge, that Lieut. Wilkinson was in 
a state of intoxication, of wliich, however. 
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he is acquitted. The only remaining con- 
jecture, therefore, would have been inti- 
midation, had it not been re])elled by 
Lieut- Wilkinson in his defence, where 
he says, that “ it required liis utmost for- 
bearance not to chastise the servant on 
the spot; nothing but bis friendship for 
IJcut. Loftic, and the consciousness that 
the servant was acting under a mistaken 
notion of duty, prevented his so doing.** 

Whatever be the merit of I.ieut. Wil- 
kinson for this forbearance, the declared 
motive for it is, in the Commander-in- 
chiefs opinion, a strong corroboration of 
the evidence to his previous conduct ; for 
the “ mistaken notion of duty** (the 
wonls of IJeiit. Wilkinson), is, at least, 
the lionest jinlgment of the servant, that 
he was justified in seizing and turning 
Lieut. Wilkinson out of his mastcr*s 
house ; and as the conduct which the se- 
veral witnesses attest is not contradicted, 
the Commander-in-chief must consider 
this concession, hy Lieut. Wilkinson, of 
the spirit and fidelity of the servant, as 
confirming his evidence to that disgrace- 
ful conduct which led to the exhibition of 
them. 

It is ever a painful feeling for the Com- 
niaiider-in chief to dissent from a verdict 
of acquittal, and the more so when his 
sense of what is due to the army under 
his command, compels liim to express 
that dissent in terms of strong disappro- 
bation. 

Had the court declared a general ac- 
quittah the Commander-in-chief, unable 
to conjecture the grounds of their deci- 
sion, might have admitted the assumption 
of superior means possessed by the court 
of pronouncing on the credibility of the 
evidence brought before them, and, in 
consequence, have merely declared the 
opposite conclusions he had formed from 
the proceedings submitted to liim ; but 
as tlie court have proclaimed the grounds 
and principle of their sentence, tlie Coni- 
mander-iii-chicf has no alternative but 
thus to declare his opinion, tiiat the find- 
ing and sentence are at variance with the 
evidence, and its obvious inference, as 
well as injurious to the character and ho- 
nour of the army. 

Lieut. Wilkinson is* to be released from 


— Calcutta, 

breach of his arrest, at Delhi, on the 
night of the 7tli June 1831 •** 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Findinfj.—’The court, upon the evi- 
dence before them, do find the prisoner, 
Lieut. C. Henry Naylor, of the 8th regt. 
N. I., guilty of the crime laid to his 
charge. 

Sentence . — The court do, therefore, 
sentence the prisoner, Lieut. C. Henry 
Naylor, of the 8th N.I., to be cashiered.'* 
Approved, 

(Signed) Dai.iiousie, 
Commandar-in-chief. 

Recommendation of the Court , — The 
court having thus discharged a duty, 
which (though painful to their feelings, 
as consigning to ruin an officer of long 
standing in the Hon. Company’s service, 
who has hy his situation, and from the 
testimony of his commanding ofliccr, 
rendered useful and good and honourable 
service in his ))rofession) has been im- 
perative on them under the circumstiinces 
of the case, and the provisions of the 
Articles of War ; yet they still hope, that 
their unanimous appeal to the compassion 
of his Exc. tlie Commander-in-chief may 
olituin in his favour a remission of tlie 
severe 'sentence which the law has com- 
pelled the court to adopt. This officer’s 
ofteiice may admit of some extenuation, 
U.S having been committed when under 
the immediate charge of an officer, with 
wliose jiermission he appears to have 
acted ; and there is also reason to believe 
that circumstances of a delicate nature, to 
which the prisoner alludc.s, tiiough with- 
out entering into any detail, were of so 
peculiar a character as to have exercised 
so strong an inliuence on his mind, that in 
a great measure, if not altogether, he was 
deprived of that judgment by which his 
actions might he supposed to be usually 
controlled. It inny, therefore, the court 
think, admit of reasonable hope, that 
should clemency be, in this instance, ex- 
tended to liim, his future career may be 
as distinguished by useful and honourable 
service, as that which JjpB passed, to which 
his commanding ofl^r has borne so 
strong a testimony. 


arrest, and directed to return to his duty. 


LIEUT. NAYLOtt. — LIEUT. WILLIAMS. 

Head-Quarters^ Simla^ Sept. I3th, 
1831. — At a European General Court- 
martial assembled at Meerut, on the lltb 
Aug. 1831, of which Colonel Oglander, 
of H.M. 26th regt. (Cameronians), is 
President, Lieut- C. Henry Naylor, of the 
8tli regt. N. I., was arraigned on the fol- 
lowing charge : 

Charge . — “ Lieut. C. Henry Naylor, 
of the 8th regt. N. I., charged witli 


In continuation of the proceedings of 
the same court-martial, Lieut. Stephen 
Williams, of the 8th Kegt. N. I., was ar- 
raigned on the following charge ; — 

Charge , — “ Lieut. Stephen Williams, 
8th regt. N. 1., charged with having, at 
Delhi, on the night of the 7th June 1831, 
when commanding a guard over a pri- 
soner committed to his charge, allowed 
such prisoner to leave hi.s place of con- 
finement, in disobedience of orders, and in 
breach of the articles of war.*’ 

On which chai^gethe couit came to the 
following decision : 
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/YWiJw/— ‘‘ Thecoiirt, upon the prisoner s 
plea of guilty, anid upon the evidence before 
them, do. find the prisoner, Lieut. Ste- 
phen Williams, of the 8th regt. N. L, 
guilty of the crime laid to his charge.'** 

SeHience, — “ The court do, therefore, 
sentence the prisoner, Lieut. Stephen Wil- 
liams, of the 8th regt. N. 1., to be dis- 
charged the service.'* 

Approved, 

(Signed) Dauioustk, 

Cummander- in Chief. 

Hecommendalion of the Court. — The 
court having thus manifested by their sen- 
tence the opinion they entertain of the dan- 
gerous consequences with which such an 
offence would affect the discipline of the 
service, still see that there arc circum- 
stances in this case which place the pri- 
soner in a situation in which, unhappily, 
his feelings as a man were so wrought 
on, as to have overcome his jiidginciit, 
and he therefore permitted himself to de- 
part from the exact terms of his orders, by 
which, as an officer on duty, he ought to 
have been strictly bound. Considering 
tbe deep sense of his fault, which from 
the first lie has shewn, and the very fa- 
vourable statements of previous character, 
recorded on tbe proceedings, tbe court 
beg earnestly to recommend him to the 
merciful consideration of bis Excellency 
tbe Commander-in-cliicf. 

JRemarks hy livt Excellency the Com^ 
mnnder-iii -chief 'I'lie Com mande r- in- 

chief accedes to the application of the 
court in favour of Lieuts Naylor and 
Williams, who are thus justly convicted 
of high Ureaclies of military discipline. 

The characters of these officers, in tbe 
correct and zealous discharge of their 
duties until the present occurrence, as 
testified by the officers under whose com- 
mand they liave served, and the contrition 
Lieuts. Naylor and Williams have evinced 
tor their offences, satisfy the Commander- 
in*chicf tliat the publicity of the sentences 
of tlie court will have an equally good 
effect as the enforcement of them. I'hese 
sentences will at tjM same time fully dis- 
pel tbe erroneous ^tions that a military 
guard over the quarters of an officer frees 
hina from responsibility to arrest, or that 
an officer commanding such guard may de- 
viate from his positive instructions, under 
the impression that the security of his 
prisoner is all that is required of him. 

The Commander-in-chief accordingly 
remits the sentences awarded against 
Lieuts. Naylor and Williams respectively. 

Lieuts. Naylor and Williams, of the 8th 
N*. I., ve to be released from arrest, and 
to be directed to return to tlieir duly. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Dopaftment, 

Auff. 23. Mr. F. Lowth, Mi»Utaat under cominii- 
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sloner of revenue and circuit, 7th or Humeerpore 
division. 

Mr. E. Pcllev, assistant under ditto ditto. 

Mr. J. S. Torrens, assistant under commissiner 
of revenue and circuit, fith or Barelly division. 

20. Mr. J. Reid, assistant under commissioner of 
revenue and circuit, 7th or Himicerpore division. 

Mr. U. C. HalKett, assistant under ditto ditto. 
l\titical Department. 

Sept. 2. Mr. G. R. Clerk, political agent at Um- 
ballah. 

i). Major John Low (military establishment of 
Fort 8iunt George), resident at Lucknow. 

Hon. Richard Cavendish, resident at Gwalior. 

Lieut.-Col. Abraham Lockett, superintendent 
of Ajmeer, and political agent at that station. 

10. ('apt. J. Malison, 7^d regt. N.I., commis- 
sioner with Bajee Row. 

Judicial and Revenue Departments, 

Sept. 10. Mr. W. ('rawford, joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of southern division of Bundle- 
cund. 

27 . Mr. W. T. Tofmc, magistrate of Shahabad. 

Mr. T. B. Beale, joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of district of Goriickpore. 

Mr. W. F. Thompson, assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit, 7th or Humcerpore 
division. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William t Aug, 20, 1031.— Ens. Durant, 32(1 
N,I., suspended from service, pending a reference 
on his conduct to Hon. (?ourt of Directors. 

Sept. 2.—.'f7th N.T. Supernum. En8.W. B. Lum- 
ley brought on cn'ective strength of regt, from .‘id 
of July UWl, v. W. Wollaston dec. 

72d N.I, Supernum. Lieut. I^ter Abbott brought 
on elfeciive strength of regt, ffom 14th Aug. 1831, 
V. 1). Balderstou dec. 

Cadet of infantry Fr. SiierrcIT admitted on 
establisbincnt.—- Mr. W. 0. 11. McCheyne admitted 
on vstab. as an assist, surgeon. 

Capt. W. (!ubltt, 18th N.L, to take charge of 
Calcutta native militia, during Capt Richinond'a 
absence on leave, to Mauritius. 

Infantry. Lieut-Col. James Alexander to be 
col., from f»th May 1831, v. J. Nicol. dec.— M^or 
John Hunter to be lieut.'Col., v. R. Martin retired, 
with rank from 21st Jan.l8.'U,v.G.I*.0akcr retired. 
— Mqjor W. R. C. Costley to be lieut-col., from 
£»th May 1831, v. J. Alexander prom. 

510th N.L Capt. Jam(^ Frushard to be major, 
and Lieut, Kdw. M. Orr to lie ca))t of a comp., 
from 21.st Jan. 18.31, in sue. to J. Hunter prom. — 
Supernum. Lieut. C. J. 11. Perreau brouglU on 
effective strength of regt. 

7th N.I. Capt. J. B. Pratt to be major, and 
Lieut and Brev. Capt. Henry Templer to be capt. 
of a comp., from fith May 1831, in sue. to W. R. C. 
Costley prom. — Supernum. Lieut. 11. J.McGeorge 
brought on effbetive strength of regt. 

67th N.I. Ens. Wm. Wollaston (dec.) to be 
lieut., from 27th Feb. 1829, v. W. Hope removed 
from effective list of army,— Supernum. Lieut. 
Edwin Marriott brought on effective strength of 
regt, 

euth N.J. Lieut. J. D. Fenton to be capt. of a 
comp., V. R. P. Fulcher retired, with rank from 
22d May I82!l, v. II. T. Smith prom.) This cancels 
prom, of Lieut. R. P. Fulcher, published in G. O. 
of 4th Dec. 1829.) Ens. Arch. Kennedy to be lieut., 
from 22d May 1829, v. J. B, Fenton prom. — Super- 
num. Lieut. W. B. Thomson and Supernum Ens. 
S. C. Hampton brought on eflbctive strength of 
regt. 

Uead-Quartere, Aug. 10, 1881.— The following 
division order confirmed Lieut. H. M. Lawrence 
to act as adj. to left wing of 2d baL artillery, 
during absence, on leave, of Lieut. Abbot: date 
6th Aug. 

Aug, 19.— 1 0f A JV.J. Lieut R. O. Orange to be 
interp. and qu. master. 

Fort William, Sept. 9.—In/aHtrg. Major Robert 
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Head-Qttarter9, Aug, 31.-«8rA N./. Lieut. W. 
AUton to be Interp. and qu. master. 
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iiich to be lieut. ool.* from 23d Aug. litSl, v. G. 
Warden dec. 

^th L.C. Lieut. Frcil. Ancelo to be capt. of a 
troop, and Comet Charles Exins to be lieut., from 
2«th Aug. 1H31, in sue. to C. Duffln dec. 

19rA N.Z. Capt. John Taylor to be major, and 
Lieut. Jolm D. Syers to be capt. of a conip., from 
UJil Aug. IIWI, in 8UC. to II. Rich prom. — Super- 
mim. Lieut. J. S. Boswell brought on effective 
strcngtli ot‘ regL . 

Lieut. C. C. Toulmin, .'I3d N.I., transferred, at 
his own request, to invalid cstab. 

IT •ffri-Quarterjf, Aufr. 22 nnrl 23. — The following 
regimeiiLil orders confirmed: — LieuL E. II. Watts 
to act as adj. to detachment of r»th bjit- artillery at 
Dum Dum, during Lieut. Bennett’s alisciiL*e ; date 
.*1181 July. — Lieut. J. H. Vanrenen to act as adj. to 
2rdh N.I., during Lieut, and Adj. Wilson’s absence, 
on leave; date Ist July. 

Ens. H. A. Morreison, ti3d, to do duty with 52d 
N.I., until end of October. 

Aug. 2a. — The following medical arrangements, 
made in division orders or the Sd Aug., confirm- 
ed- — Assist. Surgs. T. Scott and F. Henderson 
to do duty with ll.M. Kith Foot.^Assist. Surgs. 
G. E. Cliistophcr and A. Crighton to do duty with 
artillery iit Dum-nuin.— Surg. J. M. Macra to do 
duty with 38th N.l. — And also directing under- 
mentioned assist, surgeons to do duty under su|>er- 
iiitcnding surgeons at stitions specifie>l, viz- D. 
Russel, Dinapore; J. Jackson, Berhainpore; and 
II. A. Bruce, and W. .Scf)tt, Cawnpore. 

Aug. 2(i. — The undermentioned officers having 
passed prescribed examination in Persian and Ilin- 
doostanec langviages, exempted from future exa- 
mination, except prescribed one by public exa- 
triinersof College of Fort ^Villiam: — Cornet G. R. 
.Siddons, 1st L.t'. : Lieut. R. Drought, (ittth N.I.; 
Ens. C. R. Browne, tinth N.l. ; Lieut. D. Ilobin- 
son, (jOlh N.L— 1. Lieut. A. L. Willis, 32d 
N.l. 

Ai/g. 27.— The following regimental orders con- 
firmed Ens. W. Bridge to act as adj. to (i2d N.l. 
during absence, on leave, of Lieut, and Adj. 
Smith ; date 10th Am'.— Ens. T. Ilrodie, officiating 
interp. and (^u. mast, to 32d N.I., to make over 
charge of his office to Lieut. J. E. Middleton, of 
that corps, as a temp, arrangement ; date lOth 
Aug. 

The following removals of ensigns made: T. 
Bell, from 13th ; Pattensun, from 4th ; and R. 
S. Tickell, from 72d to 2d N.l. — R. S. Simpson, 
from 27th totiOth N.l. — J. Mac Donald, from .‘Kith 
to 47th N.I.— J. Hennessy, from 20th to GUlh N.L 
—A. P. Phayre, from 7th to 13th N.l. 

Supernum. Ens. Samuel Toulmin, at liis own 
request, removed from <»ath to (i3d N.J., as super- 
iium. ensign. 

Aug. 30.— The following division orders con- 
firmed Assist. Siirg. S. Winbolt to proceed by 
water to Meerut, and Assist. Surg. W. E. Watson 
to do duty with H.M. :)d Bufls; date Hth Aug. — 
Cadet L. Hill, of engineers, to proceeil to Delhi, 
and to do duty with sappers and miners ; date !)th 
Aug. — Asssist. Surg. J. Davenport to resume medi- 
cal charge of artillery at Benares, and Assist. Surg. 
J. McClelland to do duty with 3d L.C. ; date 22d 
Feb. 


Forf miliafn. Sept. 16.— 33d N.J. Supemunu 
Lieut. T. M. Breme brought on effective strength 
of regt., from fith Sept. 1831, v. C. C. Toulmin 
transf. to invalid estab. 

63d N.l. Supernum. Ens. S. Toulmin brought 
on effective strength of regt., from 12th Sept. 
1831, V. D. A. Hey wood dec. 

Mr. Richard Phillipson admitted to service as an 
assist, surgeon. 

Capt. H. B. Henderson, Rth N.T., officiating in 
military auditor general’s office, to be 2d assistant, 
and to act as 1st assist, mil. auditor gen., v. Man- 
son nominated commissioner with fiajee Rao. 

Lieut. R. G. MMGrcgnr, regt. of artil., to offi- 
ciate as 2d assist, military auditor general, until 
further orders. 

Assist. Surg. John Inglis, now performing medi- 
cal duties at Sehore, permanently attached to Bho- 
pal political agency, v. Hamilton proceeded to 
Europe. 


Sept. 1.— The following regimenUl order con- 
firmed :— Lieut T. D. Colyear to officiate as In- 
terp. and qu. mast to 7th L.C., during absence, 
on general leave, of Lieut. Halhed; date 18th 
Aug. 

Hill Hangera. Ens. W. G. Don, 43d N^L, to be 
adj., V. Oldham resigned. 

Cadet J. a. Banks permitted, at his own request, 
to continue doing duty with 3^ N.l. 

Sept. 2. — The following removals of comets 
made: W. J. F.. Boys, from 8tii; G. Scott, from 
4th; and J. H. Burt, from 3d t» 6th L.C. — M. 
Lushington, from 1st to 7th L.C. — W. Baker, from 
2d to !)th I..C. 

^Assist. Surg. Campbell McKinnon app. to 4Sd 

Fort William, Sept. 21 — Brigadiers J. N. Smith 
and M. White, app. to general staff of army, with 
rank of brigadier general, former from 23d, and 
Litter from 24th Nov. 1831, v. Major-Gens* Pine 
and Knox, whose tour on staff expire on those 
dates respectively. 

(Colonel C. S. Fagan, c.b., 61st N. I. to be a 
brigadier on estab., in sue. to Smith. 

Brigadier Clements Brown, c. b., to be com- 
mandant of artillery, with a seat at military board, 
V. Sir A. Maclcod dec. 

Capt. F. n. Corficld, 20th N.I., late adj. to Cal- 
cutta native militia, to continue to officiate in that 
situation, pending nomination of anotiier officer. 

Sept. 23.— Assisi. Surg. Jolm Hope, to officiate 
at Banda during absence of Mr. Greig on leave, to 
the civil station at Dehly. 

Head-Quartern, 3.— The following division 

order confirmed ‘.—Assist. Surg. B. C. Sully, to do 
duty with H.M..‘kl buffs, and AssisLSurg. J.Esdaile, 
to proceed, by water to Allahabad, date 17th Aug. 

Lieut. T. S. Burt, of engineers, to do duty with 
sappers and miners. 

Sept. 6.— Brigadier C. Crown directed to make 
over executive command of horse artillery at 
Meerut, to Lieut. Col. J. P. Boileau. 

Cadet J. G. Gaitskel), pennitred, at his own re- 
tiuest, to continue with 28th N.I., and to accom- 
pany it to Agra. 

Sept. 7.—A/<mm I.ight Inf. T.Ieut. T. F. Tait, 
28lh N. I., to be adj. v. Matthie app. to a civil 
situation. 

Assist. Surg. G. Smith, 2Jith, app. to 37th N.L 
Sept. 1«.— The following station, &c , orders 
confirmed Assist. Surg. (L Smith, 29th N.L, to 
do duty with H. M. 2Gth foot, as a temp, arrange- 
ment ; date 28th Aug.— Lieut. G. Irvine to act as 
adj. to Keinaooii Local Corps, until relieved by 
olnccr appointed to situation ; date 25th Aug. 

Lieut. Col. F. V’oung'iKistetl to .35th, and Lieut. 
Col. R. T. Seyer to .51st N.l. 

Fort William, Sept. 38. — Assist. Surg. James 
Wm. Grant app. to charge of medical depdt at 
Cawni>ore. 

CUW* N.l. Supernum. I.ieut. Edw. Garret brought 
on effective strength of regt*. from 16th Sept. 1831. 
v. R. Stuart dec. ^ 

The undermentioned Assist. Surgeons of Penang 
medical service transferred to Bengal establlsh- 
roent :— John Campbell Boswell ; A^m Thomp- 
son ; and Thomas Oxley. 

64fA N.l. Lieut. Alex. Wilson to be-. capt- of a 
comp., from 3d March 1831, v. F. Candy dec.— 
Supernum. Lieut. G. P. Thomas brought on ef- 
fective strength of regt. 

Head-Quartera, Sept. 14.— Lieut. G. G. Arm- 
strong, 47th N. L, removed flrom situation of 
Interp. and qu. mast, to that rqgt. 

Returned to duty, frmm EuroM, — Sept. 2. Mai. 
O. 'Sissinoro. 1st N;i.— L ieut. Thos. Young, 2d 
N.L— Col. Thos. Wilson, 2d N.I.— 16. Surg.C. S. 
Heyncs.— 21. Col. F. V. Rapcr,.42d N.l. — Capt. 
W. Buckley, «th L.C. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europ«.-Sept. 9. Col. Thos. Wilson, 2d N.l. 
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— 16* Lieut. J. E. Cheethani, 11th N. I.« for 
health.— 30. Atwiat. Surg. B. C. Sully, for health. 

To ilfatiririiM.— Sept. 2. Lieut. F. C. Elwall, 491h 
N.I., for six months, for health.— Ens. Wm. 
Lydiard, 11th N.I., ditto ditto.— Ens. Wm. Ken< 
nedy, 70th N.I.. for eighteen months (also to New 
South Wales).— Capt. A. F. Richmond, 3.3d N.I., 
for four months, on private affairs. — Lieut. E. B. 
Conolly, for six months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the Hooghley. 

Sept* 12. Miropet Briggs, from Van Diemen's 
Land, N.S. Wales, and Mauritius. — 1.3. Dietleric/cat 
Townsend, from Batavia and Singaiiore; Freak* 
Barrington, from Singapore and Malacca ; and 
Eliza Anne, Poulson, from Penang.— 14. Magel- 
lan, Beaufort, from Mauritius, Iiour1x)n, and 
Pondicherry ; H.C.S. Minerva, Probyn, from 
London and Madras ; and Emily, Wyait, from 
Pedier Coast. — I A H.M.S. Challenger, Freeman- 
tie, from Madraa.— 19. Linnteus, Winder, from 
Mauritius and Madras. — 23. George Cruttenden, 
Syboo, from Bombay and Alci>ce, and Fenrlun, 
Webb, from Boston (America). — il4. Gamhia, Ire- 
land, from New South Wales: and IMhaven, 
Crawfurd. from Glasgow, — 27. Thistle, McDonald, 
f)rom Rangoon. — 30. Duke of l^nccster, Hanncy, 
from Liverpool and Madras. — Oct. 1. Sir Thomas 
Jlfunro,Gillics, from London, Madeira, and Madras. 
—3. CapritMm, Smith, from Mauritius. — Albion, 
MacLeod, from Liverpooi. 

Departures from Calcutta* 

Aug*2\, Ripley, Hc8&e, for Liverpool.— 1. 
RfOtarts, Murray, for Mauritius. — 8. Thalia, 
Bidcn, for Mauritius. — 11. Sylph, Wallace, for 
Singapore and China. — 16. Pheos mt, McCallum, 
for Mauritiu.s. — 15. Bolivar, Gillctt, for Livctiiool. 
—22. Eleanor, Towle, for Biimliay.— 27- Circa* » 
Sian, Douthwaite, for Mauritius — 28. Ann, Wor- 
thington, for Isle of France.— 28. Hope, Martin, 
for Baltimore (America) — (M* 1. Freak, Barring- 
ton, for Singapore. — 2. Edward Colston, Reynolds, 
for Liverpool : and Mentjie, Briggs, fur Mauritius 
and Van Diemen’s Land. 

Freight to I/wdow— (Oct, b) — Dead weight £5. 
58. to £5. 10s. per ton ; measurement, £ii* lo, ditto; 
silk, £7* 10*. per cwt 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 13. At Meerut, the lady of J. S. Clarke, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Agra, the lady of Major Orchard, Europ. 
regt., of a son. 

16. At Gowhatty, Assam, the lady of Lieut. J. 
A. Wood, 25th N.L, of a daughter. 

20. At Monghyr, Mrs. J. Paterncster, of a son 
and heir. 

— At Kdtah, the lady of Major A. Duffln, 7th 
L.C., of a daughter. 

21. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt, H. W. 
Wake, 44th N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of E. Sunderland, 
Esq., artillery, of a daughter (died immediately 
after its Inrth). 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Harvey, junior, of a 
■on. 

ft2. At Benares, the lady of Lieut. Fulton, 55th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

23. At Dehlee, the lady of Ideut. interp. and 
Qu. Mast. Naylor, 8th N.I., of a daughter. 

25. At Benares, the lady of Lieut. E. T. Spry, 
S4ch N.I.. of a son. 

— At Mynpoorce, the lady of Lieut Interp. 
and Qu. Mast. Lamb, of a daughter. 

27. At Barrackpore, the lady of O. W. Span, 
Esq., 53d N.I., of a daughter. 

At Howrah, the wire of Mr. James Ambrose, 
diip’bullder, of a daughter. 

30. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut, the Hon. 
R. V. Powys, of a daughter. 

— At Cnowringhee, the lady of John Lowe, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At. Calcutta, the lady of Capt. J. C. C. Gray, 
of a BOH. . 

3** At AdsJth® l*dy of Octavus W»y, Esq., 
surgooB regt., of a son. 


Sept* 1. At Agra, the lady of J* tdiiw, of a 
daughter. 

2. At Sylhet, the lady of Lieut. Thos. Fisher, 
deputy assist, qu. mast, gen., of a son. 

— At Chuprah, the lady of Capt. Heyman, of 
a son. 

3. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Wni. Clifton, 
of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. T. Black, of a daughter. 

5. At Calcutta, the wife of F. S. Lopes, Esq., 
Indigo pl.xnter, of a daughter. 

— At Kiimaul, the lady of J. H. Matthews, 
Esq., paymaster of H.M. 31st regt., of a son. 

6. At Calcutta, Mrs. E. C'. Bolst, of a daughter. 

— At Bishop’s College, the lady of the Rev. 
Principal Mill, D.D., of a daughter. 

— At Meerut, the wife of .\ssLit. Surg. James 
McRae, of a son. 

7* At Coel, the lady of J. O. Beckett, Esq., of 
a son. 

8. At Hyderabad, the lady of Capt. J. A. Moore, 
of a daughter. 

11. At Kiirnaul, the lady of Lieut. E. M. Blair, 
5th L.C., of a daughter. 

12. At Dum-Dum, the lady of Dr. Banuatyiie 
Macleod, of a daughter. 

— At Chittagong, the lady of N. J. Ilalhed, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta. Mrs. J. II. Coles, of a daughter. 

1.3. At. Kurnaul, the lady of Henry Newmarch, 

Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of H. Court, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of W. H. Oakes, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

14. At Agra, the lady of I Jeut. de Montmorency, 
65th regt., of a daughter, still-born. 

— At Kurnaul. the lady of Lieut. Henry 
Goodwyn, of engineers, of a son. 

— At Dinapore, tlie lady of Lieut. Bolton, 2d 

N.L, of a son. , 

16. At Gowhatty, I.ower Assam, the lady of 
Lieut. J. A, Wootl, 2.5th N.L, of a daughter. 

18. At Poorncah, the lady of .W. Duff; Esq., of 
a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. John liiss, of a son. 

19. At C!alcutta, the lady of Thomas Harton, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

20. At Muttra, the lady of Capt. Tudor, 46lh 
N.I., of a son. 

22. At Calcutta, the lady of the late Edward 
Trotter, Esq., of a daughter, (since dead.) 

— ■ A t C.'alcutta, the lady of A. St. Legcr McMa- 
hon, Esq., of a son. 

24. At Calcutta. Mrs. John Lord, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta. Mrs. W. Roscoe, of a daughter. 

— At CalcutU, Mrs. W. C. D’llozario. of a 

daughter. 

25. At Calcutta, the lady of W. II. Abbot, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

26. At Calcutta, the wife of the Rev.^ Alexander 
Duff, of a son. 

27. At Fort William, the lady of Capt. C. War- 
ren, Bengal Eump. regt., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutto, Mrs. William Bonnaud, of a 
daughter. 

29. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. K. Robison, of a son. 

.30. At Calcutta, the lady of J. R. Martin, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of D. Pringle, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

Oct* 1. At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. H. Shake- 
spear, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of H. H. Wilson, Esq., 
of a daughter. 


MAURIAORS. 

July 18. At Rutnagherry, Mr. F. V. A. Cabral, 
to Miss Josepha Connecundis Vieyra. 

Aug. l.^ At Bareilly, Lieut. C. R. Gwatkin, 60th 
regt. N L, to Miss Maiy Ann Terry. 

17. At Agra. Capt. H. W. Bellew. 56th regt. 
N.L, to Anna, third daughter of the late Capt. P. 
Jeremie. 

29. At Chunar, Mr. D. W. Taylor, to Miss 
Sarah Cohen. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Edward Lplham, Engineer, 
to Mrs. Mary Hudson. 

31. At Calcutta, Thom s Spens, Esq., M.D., to 
Fanny Franklin, fourth daughter of Brigadier Ge- 
neral d’llalloran. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. W. H. Shearin, Trader, to 
Miss Elliot. 

Sept* 1. At Calcutta, Lieut. W. J. B. Knyvett, 
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adjutant .mh rcgt. N.I.» to Miss Fanny Agnes 
Cum'oerlege. 

— At Gowalpara, Mr. James Cardoza, Mfriter, to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of Mr. Louis Sakes. 

n. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Fountain to Mrs. Mary 
Goodall. 

(i. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Grand Reid, mas- 
ter mariner, to Miss Harriet Fraser. 

II. At Fort'William, Mr. H. Howard, professor 
of music, to Miss Jane Allen. 

23. At Seramporc, Mr. C. Annosett to Miss 
Maria D’Cruz. 


27. At Calcutta, Mr. S. M. Gasper to ElizaY)cth, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Charles Martin, of the Sud- 
der Dewanny Adawlut. 

— At Calcutta. Mr. Alvin Coriah to Mrs. So- 


phia Dawson. 

30. At Calcutta, Charles Scott Itadow, Esq., to 
Marianne Sarah, only daughter of the late Geo. 
Abbott, Esq. 

Oct. 1. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Bennehan, assis- 


tant naval storekeeper, to Miss Margaret Davey. 


DEATtrs. 

.Tunc. 22. At Cawnporo, Mr. W. Grace, former- 
ly register in the Mynpuoree ofllcc. 

Auff. 0. At the General Hospital, Mr. R. Whit- 
ford, late In the employ of G. Pratt, Esq., indigo 
planter, Poomeah, aged 20. 

22. At Chatteah factory,* Poomeah, Henry Hugh 
Griffiths, Esq., son of ('olonei H. Griffiths, Bengal 
native infantry, aged .30. 

23. At Dinapore, of a paralytic attack, after an 
illness of seven days, the lady of Capt. H. W. Far- 
rington , 2d regt. N.I. 

— At Saugor, Lieut. Col. G. Warden, com- 
manding 71st regt. N.I. 

25. At JutnauTpore, after a few days’ illness, of a 
fever contracted during an excursion to the Oar- 
row Hills, Mr. Wm. Galt Gilkison. assistant in- 
digo planter, Myinensing; Mr. Wm. Hope Logan, 
indigo planter, (!hecltnarree. Rungnore; and, on 
the 7th Sept., Mr. Jamds Crawford, assistant in- 
digo planter, Mymensing. 

2t). At Keitah, Bnndlecund, Capt. Charles Duf- 
fln, 7th regt. L.C. 

27 . At Akyab, Arracan, Mr. Wm. Miller. 

211. At Goruckpore, Colin C. Marquis, Esq., in- 
digo planter, aged 32. 

.30. At Calcutta, Mary Ann, wife of Mr. P. Lin. 
deman, undertaker, aged .30. 

— At (’alcutta, Mrs. llrigida Texcira de Abreo, 
aged 67. 

31. At sea, on board the brig Nandit proceeding 
to Europe, Mr. Thomas Harrowcll, coachmaker, 
aged 43. 

Sept. 4. At Calcutta, Mrs. Elliott, wife of Mr. 
Joseph Elliott, of the Nizam’s .service, of Moor- 
shedabail, aged 17. 

7. At Calcutta. Mr. Andrew Thompson, chief 
officer of the ship Lndp Nupent. 

8. At Scebporc. Mary, eldest daughter of Ed- 
ward Brightin.in, Esq., aged 24. 

9. At Saiun, Chupra, Mr. Edward Bowbear, 
assistant at the commissioner's office of that sta- 
tion, aged 37. 

10. At Berhampore, Mr. Thos. .Steers, head as- 
sistant in the Native Hospital, aged 40. 

12. At his father’s house, at Chinsurah, Peter 
Overbeck, Esq., ageil .34. 

— At Berhampore, Ens. Heywood, 63(1 regt. 

— At Howrah. Paul Lambert, son of Mr. E. W. 
Lowrie, aged eight years. 

13. At Monghyr, Ann Goldsmith, daughter of 
the Rev, W. Moore, aged 7 years. 

14. At Futtyghur, Mrs. Hanna Hine, aged .38. 

16. At (’alpce, on his way to the presidency, of 
bilious fever, Lieut. Robert Stewart, 69th regt. 
N.r. 

17. At Calcutta, Nicholas, eldest son of Mr. C. 
Gomes, aged 18. 

21. At Calcutta, Miss Anno Isabella Imlay, aged 
16. 

22. At Ghazeepore. at the residence of her son 
(Capt. Edw. Hopper, H.M. 38th regt.), Mrs. Elea- 
nor Hopper, in her 77th year. 

23. At Chinsurah, Mr. A. A. d&Gams, aged 21. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. John Healy, coach maker, 
aged 35. 

26. At Chinsurah, Miss Mary Winder, daughter 
of the late CapL George Winder, aged .34. 

26. At Calcutta, Rose, wifeof Mr. Peter Dissent, 
aged 25. 


27. At Calcutta, Mr. Michael D’Rozario, Sen. 
Assistant in the Judicial Department, aged 62. 

— At Calcutta, Archibald Crawford, Esq., in- 
digo planter, Rungpore, aged .56. 

28. At Cooly ISazar, Mrs. Sarah Underwood, 
aged 29. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. James Hartley, aged 36. 


fUatirtis. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

MAIICII OF COUPS AND DETACHMENTS. 

Head- QuarterSy Choultry PlainyAug. 2, 
1831. — The Commander-in-chief is 
])leased to cancel the 3d para, of the 
General Orders of 25th of March 1829, 
noted in the margin,* and directs that 
corps and detachments shall he in- 
structed to move on route at such hour 
in the morning as the length of the march 
to be performed may seem to require ; 
and this system being in accordance with 
previous practice, the fixed stages will in 
future be carefully observed as the halting- 
places, whereby the civil authorities will bo 
enabled to provide the required supplies. 

The foregoing regulations are in no 
wise intended to alter the existing orders 
for the march of treasure detachments, 
as laid down in General Orders of 13th 
of December 1821. 

CHAPLAINS* ALLOWANCFS^^ 

Fort St GeorgCy Sept. 2, 1831. — With 
reference to the G. O. by Government of 
the 1st July last, The Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to notify 
that ‘'a chaplain ofiiciating for an absentee 
will receive the allowances stopped from 
the absentee, when the stoppage does 
not exceed 2()0 rupees per mensem ; but 
that in all cases when the deductions ex- 
ceed that sum, the surplus will be credited 
to the account of civil charges. 

ORDNANCE. 

Fort St. GeorgCy Sept. D, 1831 , — With 
the view of regulating the ordnance to 
be used by the artillery in the Field 
Train, the Right Hon. tiic Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct the following 
arrangements shall take effect as soon as 
possible. 

The use of the following description of 
guns to be discontinued, viz. 

The 18-pounder brass gun. 

The 12-poundcr do do. 

The English 24<-pounder howitzer. 


The 8- inch brass do. 

' The light 5^ do. 

Light 4% do. 

do. mortar. 


* The tents must not be struck before sun- 
rise, and the troops are not to commence their 
march until half an hour after that time, to insure 
the dissipation by the sun of all noxious vapours, 
creative of cholera or other diseases. 
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The gone of all otlier calibres now in 
use to be continued, and the following 
new pieces of ordnance to be intro- 
duced. 

The Bengal 24»-poundcr howitzer. 

The English 12-poundcr howitzer. 

The medium 5^-inch do. 

Brass 9-poun(ler guii. 

The military board will take measures 
for having the brass guns, abolished under 
the jjresent order, sent to the Bengal 
foiiridcry, for the purpose of being recast. 
The carriages of the old guns to be 
broken up, and brought to account, ac- 
cording to the regulations. — The shut, 
shells, &c. belonging to them, to be put 
aside as unserviceable. 

The military board will submit indents 
on the Supreme Government for the 
number of new guns that may be re- 
quired, under the arrangement now ordered. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, itc. 

Haad-Quartera» A%tfc» 18. lU3l.>-ThG following 
temporary ordem conflmied: — Lieut. Mackenzie 
to act as adj. to fith N.I., v. Lieut. Abbott re- 
signed; date 1st Aug.— Lieut. W. O. Pellowe to 
act as adj. to 10th N.I., v. Wright prom. ; date 
13th Aug. 

Aug. in.— Assist. Surg. Ladd, 2nth N.I to do 
duty with H.M. 54th regt., without prejudice to 
medical charge of 23th legt. 

Aug, 20.— Capt. G. AlcocK, of artillery, to take 
charge of a detachment of gun lascars proceeding 
to Moalmein on board Highland Imkm. 

^ug.2%>-lst-Lieut. W. K. Lloyd, of artil., re- 
moved from 3d to 2d bat., and Ist-Lieut. £. II. F. 
Denman, from 2d to 3(1 do. 

Aug. 27. — Acting Ens. C. D. Babington removed 
Ikom !>th to do duty with 17th N.I., at Mangalore. 

Aug. 28. -Ens. Dods to act as qu. mast, and in- 
terp. to 4th N.I., V. Rattray dec.; date of border 
Ivt Aug. 

Aug. .‘M).— Comet H. J. Pattison, 4th, to join 
and do duty with nth L.C., till further orders. 

AMg. 31. — The following removals ordered 
Lieut. Col. J. Wight from 42d to.5nth N.I.; Lieut. 
Col. J. M. CooniM from 38th to 42d do. ; Lieut. 
Col. A* Cooke (late prom.) to .3f)th regt. 

Capt. T. C. S. Hyde, 2d Nat. Vet. Bat., re- 
movM from Nellore to Wallajahbad, 

Fort St. George, Sent. 2, 1831.— 24r/i N.T. Lieut 

W. Snow to be adj., v. Pope. — Lieut P. Pope 
to be qu. mast mid interp., v. Snow. 

Sept.d. — Assist. Surg. Hugh Cheape permitted 
to enter on general duties of army. 

Sept. 1.3.— Lieut. Kdm. Peel, 12th N.L, trans- 
fenra to invalid estab. 

Sept, 15.— Acting Comet T. L. Pettigrew to be 
cornet from 18th Sept. 1831, v. Stephenson dis- 
charged. 

Supemum. Lieut Oeo. Pinnock admitted on 
effective strength of 12th N.L, to complete its 
estab. 

Cadet of Infantry F. C. Bishop admitted on es- 
tab., and to act as ensign. 

Lieut C. J. Toniano, S8d\ N.I., transferred to 
Invalid cstablistnnent 

Returned to duty, from Europe. — Sept. 15. Lieut 
M. Beauchamp, 2a N.L— Lieut U. Vanderzee, 
87th N.I. 


rilRLOUGIIS. 

To BuroM^Sept 6. CoL B. R. Parlby. 35th 
N.L— £• <1* Morgan, of artil., for one 


E ear, on private aflhirs.— 9. Comet R. H.C. Mou- 
ray, IstL.C., for health.— Lieut. H. Walts, 48th 
N.L, for health.— 15. Lieut R. T. Welbauk, 43d 
NJ., forhi^th. 

Cancelled . — The leave to return to Europe grant- 
ed, on 21st June, to Capt. R. F. Eames, 33d N.I. 


SHIPriNG. 

Arrimla. 

Sept.l2. Ann, Sly, from Maur tins and Cove- 
long.— 1.3. II. M. S. Satellite, Hare, from Trin- 
comallce. — 18. Duke of Lnntuutter, Hanney, from 
Liverpool : and Vranves Charluttc, Coghlan, from 
Isle of France. — 17. H.M.S. Sttuthamptnn, Laws, 
(l)earing the fl.ig of His P:xc. Rear Admiral Sir 
Edw. Owen), from a cruize; and Blora, Hanning, 
from Batavia. — 28. York, Leaiy, from New South 
Wales (with a detachment of H.M. 57th Foot) ; 
and Francee Ann, Ramsay, from Liverpool. — 22. 
lAtdy Flnrti, Ford, from London ; Duke nf Buc-. 
cleugh, Hanning, from ditto; and Sultnn, Mitchell, 
from Bombay.— 23. Belle Alliance, Arkcoll, from 
London and Cape. 

Depttrtifreg. 

Sept, 0. H.C.S. Minerva, Probyn, for Calcutta. 
—11. H.M.S. Challenger, Freeinantle, on a cruize. 
— 13. Sir Thuwaa Munro, (Lillies, for Calcutta.— 
18. Duke of lAincaster, llanney, for Calcutta. — 
17. Blora, Hanning, for Calcutta — 18. H.M.S. 
Southampton, Laws (bearing the Admiral’s flag), 
on a cruize. — 18. Highlattd Chief, I'crmic, for 
Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. — 21. H.M.S. 
Stitelliie. Hare, on a cruize — ^22. Madras, Beach, 
for London. — 2.5, Vrovidenre, O’Brien, for Cal- 
cutta ; and Frances Ann, Ramsay, for ditto. — 28. 
Duke of Ihiccleugh, Henning, for Calcutta. — 27. 
Belle Alliance, Arkcoll, fur Cucutta i and Sultan, 
Mitchell, for ditto. — 28. Lftdy Flora, Ford, for 
Caknitta.— Ocf, 1. Baretto Junior, Thomas, for 
London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 
niariiK. 

Ap7'il2\. At Kamptee, the lady of W, S. Mit- 
chell, Esq., 22dregt. N.I., of a daughter. 

July a. At Vizagapatam, Mrs. S. Deuton, jun., 
of a sun. 

.dug. 23. At Ellichpoor, the wife of Cjipt. Hugh 
Robison, Nizam’s si^rvice, of a daughter. 

27- At Kotagherry, Neilgherrics, l.'idy of Capt. 
J. Walch, of H.M. 54th regt., of a son. 

28. At W’altair, the lady of Capt. Spicer, 
D.A.A.G., of a daughter. 

2it. At Bangalore, the lady of \V. Gilchrist, Esq., 
assistant surgeon, of a son. 

Sept. .3. (’hicncole, tire lady of William Pitt 
Macdonald, Esq., 41st M.N.I., of a son. 

5. At Cochin, the lady of Major Haleman, 1.5th 
regt. N.L, of a daughter. 

& At Mominabau, the lady of Lieut. Harington, 
.3(1 Madras Cavalry, attached to the Nizam’s 
Horse, of a daughter (since dead). 

8. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Lawe, Engi- 
neers, of a sun and heir. 

— ' At Madras, Mrs. L. Wilmot, of twins, a son 
and daughtci (both since dead). 

— At Bellary, Mrs. Anna Walton, of a son. 

13. At Palairicottah, the wife of Mr. Robert 
Graham, of a son. 

1.5. At Madras, Mrs. George Orton, of a daugh- 
ter. 

16. At Chicacole, the lady of T. J. W. Thomas, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

19. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. 3V. Strick- 
land, 6th regt. N.L, of a son and heir. 

21. On IxMurd the Lady Flora, oft' Madras, the 
lady of J. G. W. Curtis, Esq., Bengal Military 
Service, of a daughter. 

— At Vepery, Mrs* P. De Celes, of a son. 

25. In Black Town, the wife of Mr. Thomas 
Murray, of the Accountant General's office, of a 
son. 


MARHIAOCS. 

gsp/. 19* At Madras, Capt. W. Justice, 5th regt. 
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N.I.» to Elisabeth Sophia, second daughter of 
Capt. Stephen PrendeTga^(t of ll.M. Kth regt. 

Auff, 22. At Chittewalsnh, near Vfsngapatam. 
Lieut, and Paymaster G. J. Richardson . to Miss 
Ifelcn Knott. 

Stift. 22. At Pondicherry, Mr. Alex. D'Castellas, 
to Miss Louisa Vassou, youi.gcst daughter of the 
late Mr. L. Vassou. 

25. At Secunderabad. Meadows Taylor, ' Esq., 
11.11. Nizam's Service, to Mary, daughter of 
William Palmer, Esq., of llydrabad. 


UK AT MS. 

Au^. 8. At B.anoor, I^ieut. .Tohn H. Salter, of 
the Madras Artillery, in his 21st year. 

18. At the General Hospital, Mr. John Guest. 

Sept. 8. At Poonaniallee, Viulutte, youngest 
daughter of Dr. Gamnbell, 

14. At Bangalore, Mrs. T. Avery, aged :i0. 

16. At Madras, Mary Anne, Wife of Mr. Mat- 
thew D’Silva. 

18. At Madras, Mrs. .Ioanna Sample, aged 6.5. 

IJi. At the residence of the Ilev. W. Taylor, 
PuTsewaukum, Mrs. Elizabeth Wheatly, aged 56. 


iSomfiap. 

MINUTE OF COUNCIL. 

COMMODORE HAYES. 

Bomhay Castle, Aug. 31, 1831. — The 
KightHoii. theGovernorinCoiincil having 
received intelligence of the death, on the 
3tl July, of Commodore Sir John Hayes, 
knight, of the Indian navy, feel.*; it to be 
due to the memory of that gallant and la- 
mented officer to record the liigh sense 
entertained by government of his valuable 
jiublie services, for a period of nearly fifty 
years. 

The late Sir John Hayes entered the 
service, of which he wa,s so distinguished 
ti member, in 1781, and was actively en- 
guged in the principal naval operations 
which took ))laee, during the subsequent 
twenty years, on the western coast of 
India, and in the eastern seas. In 1809 
he was np])ointed master attendant at 
Calcutta, by the Hon. Court of Directors, 
and in 1811 received a commodore’s coiu- 
mission for the Java expedition, on which 
occasion he commanded a sfjuadron of 
nine vessels of war; and in the late Bur- 
mese war he was in command of the armed 
flotilla, as a flag officer, on the coast of 
Arracun. 

A sword was voted to Sir John Hayes 
in 1798, by the lion. Court of Directors, 
for his intrepid behavioar in an engage- 
ment with pirates in the Gulf of Cutch, 
when he was severely wounded, and he 
had repeatedly received the thanks of the 
Honourable Court and of successive go- 
venimcnts, in Bengal and Bombay. The 
thanks of parliament, for the gallant con- 
duct of himself, officers and men, during 
the Burmese war, and tlie honour of 
knighthood conferred on him by his sove- 
reign, further mark the estimalioii in 
whicii his services have been held. 

The Right Hon, the Governor in Coun- 
cil is sensible that any expression of his 
sentiments on the services and character 
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of the late Commodore Sir John Hayes 
must be feeble, after the testimonials al- 
ready recited ; but in justice to an officer 
of such distinguished merit and integrity, 
and as an example and encouragement to 
others, his lordship in council has deemed 
it fit, briefly to advert to these service.^ 
and honours, and to oflfer liis tribute of 
applause and of regret on this lamented 
occasion. 

COMPANY’S NAVAL SERVICE. 

NEW UNIFORM ORDERED BY THE COURT OF 

DIRECTORS TO BE WORN BY COMMANDERS 

AND OFFICERS IN THEIR NAVAL SERVICE. 

Captains. 

Coat.— Superfine blue cloth, with black 
velvet lapel Icf, cuds, and collar. Nine but- 
tons on each side cqui-distaiit, and three 
on each cud*. Pocket flaps to have three 
points and three buttons ; collar lapelles 
and pocket daps to be lined with white silk 
serge. Embroidery as formerly. 

Trowsers. — Superfine blue cloth or ker- 
seymere (worn over a short boot) with black 
straps. 

Waistcoat. — W'hite kerseymere, single- 
breasted, with nine buttons. 

Black silk neckcloth or stock. 

Couked hat. 

Sword. — Sword belt and knot the same 
as worn by the odicers in H IVl.’s navy 
with the Company’s crest on the handle. 

Officers. 

The same as the commanders without 
embroidery on the coat. 

Round hat with gold loop. 

Surgeons. 

Coat. — Superfine blue cloth, with la- 
pclles to button closed up ; staiid-up col- 
lar with a velvet band one inch wide round 
the same, and a double serpent ring of 
velvet on each side thereof. I.ining, but- 
tons, &c. same as the odicers, witli the 
exception of plain cuds. Trowsers and 
waistcoats same as the odicers ; plain round 
bat. ■ 

Pursers. 

Same as the surgeons, with a plain vel- 
vet collar to the coat. 

Assistant- surgeons. 

Same ns surgeons, but with velvet of only 
half an inch wide round the collar, and a 
single serpent ring on each side thereof ; no 
buttons to the pocket daps. 

Midshipmen. 

Coat.— Single-breasted with nine but- 
tons in front, none on the cuds or pocket 
daps. Stand-up collar, with a black velvet 
pdteh on each side. To be lined with 
white worsted serge. ' To wear dirks. 

All the buttons to be of one pattern; i^iz, 
raised, with one anchor, and surmounted 
Ify the Company’s cresh 

Officers in India, or when on duty in 
the summer months in England, are per- 
mitted to wear white jean or drill trowsers 

(X) 
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and waistcoats, with shoes and silk stock, 
ings in the evening. 

On board, jackets and caps may be worn 
as undress. 

Undrms coats the same as full dress, 
without the silk lining. Captain’s undress 
coat only to be embroidered on the collar 
and cutfs. 


-Aiutralana, LMabch , 

S!5. Oct. 1. MangUt^lQ, 

fVarren HaaHngt,-aO. Coldginam. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept, 18. At Macao, the lady of J. N. DanlcU, 
Esq., of a ion. 

2i. At Macao, the lady of Wm. Baynes, Esq., 
of a daughter. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bnmbap Castle, Sept. 2, 1831.— The following 
temporary arrangements confirmed :^Lieut. G. O. 
Reeves, M L. C., to act as line adj. at Rajeote, 
from date of Lieut. Tucker’s being placed In 
arrest. 

Sept. 3. — Sen. Assist. Sure. James Fortnom to 
be surgeon, v. Milne retirod ; date of rank 22d 
Nov. 1831. 


FURr.OURHS. 

To Europe. — Sept. 3, Lieut. C. W. Boye, regt. 
of artil., for health. 

To Slea.— Sept. 2. Capt. W. Jacob, ordnance 
assist, to commandant of artillery, for twelve 
m ont hs, for health (eventually to Neelgherry 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April 2. At Bagdad, the lady of Assist. Surg. A. 
J. Montefiore, or a daughter. 

Sept. 3. At Surat, the lady of V. C. Kemball, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Eden-hall, Mazagon, the lady of Matthew 
De Vitre, Esq., of a son. 

6. At Poonah, Mrs. C^harles L. Llebschwager, of 
a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 20. At Bombay, Mr. John Sutherland 
Clephane, son of Hay Clephane, Es<i., H. C. civil 
service, to Eleanor Angclecina, eldest daughter of 
Peter Vanspall, Esq., late of His Netherland’s 
Majesty's civil service. 

— At Bombay, Lieut. Wm. Morse Webb, of 
the artillery, to Miss Janet Carlethers Gray. 

— At Bombay, Lieut, and Adj. James Moore, 
of H. M. 2d Queen's Royals, to Miss Eliza Evans. 


juJp 20. At Bussorah, of fever, M. Balgrle, Esq., 
M.D., surgeon to the Resident there. 

Aug. 26. At Khair, on the Bccmah, on route to 
Sholapoor, Capt. James Alnslie Crosby, of the 
9th regt. Bombay N. I., aged 32. His death was 
occasioned by the bank of the river, on which he 
walking, giving w«y. He was thus precipitated 
into the river, and borne down so rapidly by the 
violence of the current, that every effort to rescue 
him proved liicffoctual. 

r . 9. At Colaba, Emella Elisabeth, wife of 
Darbey, Esq., paymaster of the Queen's 
Royals. 

2a. At Bombay,,lJBnL Harris A. Lawrence, 4th 
regt. N.I., intheMwyearof hisage. 


China. 


ARRIVALS or THE COMPAMT 8 SHIPS. 
(Season 1830^1.) 

31. fTaferfoo.— Aug. 1. Ladp MrfeUrs.— 4* 
~ 'lira.— 12. IngHs and Duke ef York, 

.. — 23* Rom.— 3. Thames.-~8ept. 8. 

Sussex, SeaM>y Castle, and iMwtherCaetle. 
ral R^, and Vaneittart^U. Farquhar- 
RxpuUe and Wheels* Marq^uis of 



Australasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

June 10, 1831. — The Rev. C. P. N. Wilton, 
M.A., to be stationed at Newcastle. 

The Rev. Chas. Dickinson to succeed the Rev. 
Mr. Wilton in chaplaincy of Field of Mars, and 
Castle Hill. 

June 25.— John Kinchela, Esq., to be attorney- 
general of New South Wales. 

Juno 30.— Mr. G. F. MoncriefT to be an assistant 
surgeon on civil establishment of this colony. 

July 29.— Chas. Wlndeyer, Esq., to be a magis- 
trate of territory, and assistant police magistrate 
at Sydney. 

Aug. 8.— Fred. Westmacott, Esq., to be clerk to 
bench of magistrates at Liverpool, in room of Mr. 
Dclobery, promoted to another situation. 

Sept. 14.— Burman Lauga, Esq., comptroller of 
customs, to be a member of legislative council of 
New South Wales, during abacuce of M. C. Cot- 
t(»i. Esq., from colony. 

Sept. 20. The Rev. C. V. Dpwllng to be Roman 
Catholic Clergyman of this colony, in room of the 
Rev. Daniel Power deceased. 


BIRTHS. 

May 27* The lady of Thoipas Everden, Esq., 
J. P., superintendent of police for Bathurst, of 
a son and heir. 

June 4. At Flushcombe, the lady of Robert 
Lethbridge, Esq., of a son. 

— At Sydney, Mrs. Petersop, of George Street, 
of a daimhter. 

5. At Parramatta, the lady of Thomas Forster, 
Esq., of a son. 

7. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. Dumford, 39th 
rogt., of astlll-bom child. 

— At Sydney, Mrs. Chambers, of a son. 

25. At Alloway Bank, Bathurst, Mrs. Piper, of 
a daughter. 

July 5. At Sydney, Mrs. Nott, of Costlereagh 
Street, of a son (since dead). 

8. At Windsor, Mary Meehan, wife of James 
Meehan, a very poor man, of three sons (two since 
dead). 

29. At Sydney, the lady of George Bunn, Esq.* 
•f asem. 

Aug. 9, At Dawes' Battery, the lady of Capt. 
Peter Webster, commanding the ship Pocklingtont 
of a sop. 

16. At sea, on board the Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. Mr. Simpson, Westleyan miniater, of a 
daughter. 

Sept. 16. At Macquaree Place, the lady of Sir 
Edward Parry, KnL, of a daughter. 

18. At Hoare Town, the wife of John Buckland, 
Esq., of a son. 

21. At Campbell Town, the lady of Lieut. Mey- 
rick, apthregt., of a son. 

Lately. At Sydney, Mrs. James Barker, of a 
daughter. 

— At Clydesdale, Mrs. Thompioii, ef a daugh- 
ter. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 9. At Sydney, Capt. J. H. Laecey, of 
Launceston, to Miss Amdla Bunn, of Sydney. 

14. At Sydney, Joseph TlunnpBon, Esq., of 
Colne House, l^oe Street, to Mn. 


Dean. 


D. A. 


21. At Sydney, Robert Ackrqyd, Esq., ^ 

C. O., to Helena Teresa, eldest daughter of John 
Jambs, Esq., of Sydney. 

Jul!y sTAt Sydney, William H. Dutton, Esq., 
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17* At Sydney, Mr. Francis Cok, aged fid* 
a*. At Sydney, Mary, wife of Mr. William Fore- 
man. 

his rmidence, at Dunn’s Plains, 
Bathurst, where he h^'d reccritly purchas^ an 

nouse. - and gone to reside. Wiiliam Payne, Esq., 

Auff, 3. At Sydney. E.S. Hall, Eso » ®“ Grange, near Leetls, and eldest 

and^itor of the Sydney Monitor. to^SanS^^riH^f Frickley-hill, in 

daughter of the late RichJS Holmm Es^ ^ nf deceased was bar- 

Kentish Town, MiddleUx. *^***** ^ murdered In his own ground by thiee 

— At Windsor, Francis Little. Em nf invo.. "“«hTan^, who. after shooting and dreadfully 
mein, county of^ BristNuie. to Marv Ann pJnn^T~ him, le^hlm dead on the spot, plundered 

fourth daughter of Arc^Bell&^^o?HpTm«^^^^ every cTraww and chest in his house, and took 
10 . At CiSnpbeU T^S!;. W Ailteyf ^aV ^/^h them. 

ansdown Park. ApitvIa «*a Military Hospitalj in his 21st y© 

Lsldir. A^ RApkolov QOt-K * 


toCharljtedeSilva. eldest daughter of the late 
Colonel C^eron, of the 3d regt. or bu 

2. At Sydney, Peter Offline, Esq., assistant 
hSSJ" Weller/ E,,.. of l&TCtod 


*’w'; Berlite^rifethSSir- 

udMI Cept. BarkCT, A ^ Thta o«cer 


daughter of ...... 

l£ At Camptell Town.' M^; wV: Wytorof 

2!S!S^l?c™''®' to Ml" Smith^^ the 

W. At Newcastle, F. R. Unwin, Esq., to Ann 
K>ng, youngmt daughter of the late John Plaia- 
Parliament Street, Westminster, 
aj* Mr. William Wiks, SondS)n 

Mr. Skena Craig, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of ^e late George l^ton. Esq. ^ 

DKATHS. 


June lA. Suddenly, at Svdaev John -Mr. Baxter (late attorney-general of New South 

Esq..ofthoflrmofrfibe;t VaS 


year. 


onraer, .juin regc. i nis omcer 
was sp^ed to death by the natives while uixm an 
excursion to King George's Sound. He was lUghly 
esteemed by the colonial government. 

•7" Norfolk Island, occasioned by the ac- 
cidental dischargeof a musket, Capt. Rennoldson. 
coramandw of the brig Queen Charlotte. 

# !»?' *5?*^*.?®**^' ^'orbes, formerly comman- 
der of the ship Dragon, 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

appointment. 

Mr. Baxter (late attorney-general of New South 
rales), to be nulsne iudee of Snnrpm* i nf 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DINNER AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 

directors ol 

tl.e East-India Company, and a scleci 
number of guests specially invited, par. 
^ok of a sumptuous entertainment at the 
Mansion. House. 

Afer dinner, and tbe healths oftberoyd 
family had been drank, ^ 

The Lord Mayor called the attention of 
the company to Uie eminent services ren- 
dered to the empire at large by the impor- 
tant body that claimed the tribute which 
he was now about to offer. It was need- 
less for him to say, that in conducting the 
affairs of an immense region — a region in- 
volving vast and complicated interests 

the TOvernment of India had acquitted it- 
j “««««*■ which called forth the un- 
qualified approbation of every man who 
was capable of forming a just estimate of 
5® ^ 88 ^ leave to propose 
fihr Robert Campbell, and the Directors 
of the Eost-India Company.’* 

Sir R. Campbell, in making his acknoir- 
Jragments for the honour done him, said 
that the important body of which be had 
the honour to be a member had uniformly 
acted only with a view to tbe public inte- 
rest. The East-India Company sought 
for noting as a boon— what they claimed 
WM a just right, because they were con- 
scious of being entitled to it. They were 
conscious of haviug done every thing for 


the good of the empire at large ; and if 
they Imd in any one instance failed in that 
respect, then he would say that the sooner 
tlieir Charter was lost the better. 


SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE COMMONS 
ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS. 

The following are the names of the Se- 
lect Committee, appointed on the 27tli 
Jani^y, “ On the present state of the 
Affairs of the East-India Company, and 
to inquire into the state of trade between 
Great Britain, the East-Indies and China, 
and to report their observations to the 
House ; ” 


j«r. jonn wooa, 

Mr. Lytton Bulwer, 
Lord Cavendish, 

Mr. Fra^land Lewis, 
Colonel Torrens, 

Sir Geo. Murray, 

Mr. Villlers, 

Mr. Ewart, 

Sir Heu. Hardinge, 

Sir John Byng, 

Mr. East, • 

Sir Hen. Bunbury, 

Mr. Stewart Mackeocle, 
Sir Chas. Forbes, 

Col. Maberly, 

Mr. Jenkins, 

Mr. Irving, 

Mr. Hawkins, 

Mr. Wilde, 


Mr. cnaries Grant, 
Mr. Hume, 

Mr. Baring, 

Mr. Warburton, 
Lord Vise. Sandon, 
Sir Jas. Macdonald, 
Mr.SiuartWoraey, 
Mr. Whitmore, 

Sir Jas. Macintosh, 
Mr. Courtenay, 

Mr. Strutt, 
Mr.Warre, 

Mr. Astell, 

Mr. Morrison, 

Sir John Malcolm, 
Mr. Marshall, 

Mr. Labouchere, 

Sir Rob. Inglls, 

Mr. Rob. Grant, 


Vincent, 

Mr. Benham Carter, 
Mr. O'ConneU, 


•i At asr. u’CCttiii 

Mr.CutlarFerguison, Mr. Dixon. 
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I March, 


OE. BBLt. 

The death of Dr. Bell, the initiator of 
the Madras system of tuition, is noticed in 
our obituary. We had prepared a short 
memoir of him, but have not space for it 
Uiis month. 


THE king’s levee. 

On the 22d Feb. his Majesty held his 
first levee for the season. The following 
were among the numerous presentations : 
Sir Httctson Lowe. 

' Sir Henry Willock, on his return Crom abroad. 

Mr. H. C. Plowden, Hon. East-India Company's 
service. 

. Col. Greenhill, c.b.« Madras infantry, on his re- 
turn from India. 

LieuL Col. Hartley, S7th rect., on promotion 
and return from New South Wales. 

Lieut. Col. W. H. Sykes, Bombay army, on his 
return from India. 

Rev. Dr. Shepherd, late senior chaplain of St. 
John's Cathedral, Calcutta. 

Mr. Serjeant Russell, on his appointment as 
chief Justice of Bengal. 

Capt. Drewry, Madras engineers, on his return 
from India. 

Capt. John Maclean, 20th regt., on promotion. 
Capt. Gore, 14th regt., on his returnfrom India. 


NEW CHIEF JUSTICE OF BENGAL. 

St. James's Palace, Feb. 22.— Tlie King 
was this day pleased to confer the honour 
of knighthood upon Mr. Serjeant Hussell, 
Chief Justice of Bengal. 


PROMOTIONS AND CIIANfiES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 
(serving in the east.) 

ifhLt.Draga. (at Bombay). Lieut. Rich. Fawkes, 
ftem Ceylon re^., to be lieut., v. Sharpin, who 
exch. (3 Feb. 32). 

ICM ZA. Drags, (in Bengal). Comet Edw. J. 
Pratt to be lieut. by purch., v. Walker who re- 
tires : and W. $. A. Ellis to be comet, by purch., 
V. Pratt (both 20 Jan. 32). — Brev. Col. T. W. llro- 
therton, from h.p., to be lieut. col., repaying dif. 
between full-pay of inf. and cav. tio Feb.) 

2cl Foot (at Bombay). Cadet Jas. E. Simmons to 
beens., v. M*Crea dec. (20 Jan. 32).— Chas. L. 
Bennett to be ens. by purch., v. Faulkner, who re- 
tires (3 Feb.). 

Bd Foot tin Bengal). Assist. Surg. A. Gibson, 
from h. p. New South Wales Vet. Comps., to be 

assist* surg., v. Hall app. to staff (20 Jan. 32) 

Lieut. Gen. Kenubth Alex. Lord Howard of Ef- 
fingham, G.C.B., from 70th F., to be coL, v. Gen. 
Sir Geo. Don, dec. (30 Jan.) 

6th Foot (at Bombay). Capt. H. B. Everest to be 
major, v. Rogers dec. i Lieut. J. T. Grifnths to be 
capt., V. Everest: and Ens. John Ottey to be 
lieut., V. Griffiths (all 23 Dec. 31) : Cadet W. S. 
Durle to be ens., v. Ottey (20 Jan. 31). — Lieut. H. 
A. Dalton, from li. p. Ist F., to be lieut., v. C. S. 
Baker, who each. (3 Feb. 32) : R. S. Grady to be 
ens. by purch., v. Leslie app. to 59th regt. (3 do.) 

13e5 Foot (in Bengal.) Lieut. D. Campbell, from 
h. p., to be lieut., v. Edwards aim. to 65th regt. 
(3 Feb. 32).— Capt. J. M. Maitland ftrom h. p. 52d 
F., to be capt., v. R. Hare, who exch., rec. oif. (10 
Feb. . — Lieut. John Foulstone, from h. p. 1st 
Cey Ion regt., to be lieut., V. Kelrprom. (17 Feb.). 

i6tH Fbot (In Bengal). Ens. Wm. Murray to be 


lieut., V. CampbeU dec. (22 May 31) ; Ens. F. W. 
' r to be lieut. by purch., v. Mylius prom. (30 


Mundy t 


Aug.): Ens. J. N. Fraser, from 27th F., to be 
lieut., v. Proud d.'C. (20 Jan. 32): Cadet John 
Henderson tube ens., v. Mundy (20 do.) 

20r5 Foot (at Bombay). Capt. Wm. T. R. Smith, 
from h. p., to be capt., v. M. A. Stanly, who 
exch., rec. dIf. (10 Feb. .'12).— Capt. F. C. Barlow, 
from 07ih F., to be capt., v. Smith app. to 59th 

F. (17 Feb.) 

2015 Foot (in Bengal). Ens. H. W. Coultman, 
from h. p. 53d F., to be ens., v. Dalrymplc, app. 
to 48th F. (20 Jan. 31.) 

2915 Ftiftt (at Mauritius). Lieut. Edw. Bayly, 
from 46th F., to be lieut.^ v. Webster who exch. 
(20 Jan. 31).— G. L. Way to be ens. by purch., v. 
Curtis, app. to 85lh F. (17 Feb. 32.) 

3815 Foot (in Bengal). Ens. Alfred Whittell to 
be lieut., v. Dudley dec. (17th Dec. 31.)— Cadet 
John W. S. Smith to be ens., v. Whittell prom. 
(3 Feb. 32.) 

Ar>th Foot (at Madras). Ens.rhas. Seagram to lie 
lieut., V. Nayler dec. : and (i. E, Darby to lie ens., 
V. Seagr.*tm (Ixith 5 Mar. 31). — Li ut. A. H. S. 
Young, from li. p. 1st F., to be lieut., v. Clarke 
prom. 3 Feb. .32.) 

4(k5 Fmtt (at Madras). Lieut. C. W. Webster, 
from 29th F., to be lieut., v. Bayly, who exch. 
(20Ja> .;)2.) 

4815 Foot (at Murlras). Lieut. Edw. King to 1)o 
capt., V. Moss dec. (28 Apr. 31): Ens. R. C. 
Itiimilton to be lieut., v. King (28 do.) ; Ens. G. 
M. I.y.s, to be lieut , v. Ro^urk dec. (20 Dec.) ; 
Ens. Hew Dairy inple, from 26th F.. to be ens., 
V. Hamilton (30 Jane ; Ens. C. HiggiiilxRham, 
from h. p. 27th F., to be ens., v. Lys (20 Jan. .32). 
—Lieut. John Wal-son, from h. p. 2d Gar. -Bat., 
to be lieut., v. Kgar, app. to 8th regt. (10 Feb.) 

49/5 Fottt (in Bengal). Lieut. E. Hawkins to be 
capt. by purch., v. Ragot. who retires; and Ens. 
Fred, uca on, from 19th regt., to be lieut. by 
purch., V. Hawkins (l)oth JA. 32.) 

64/5 Foot (at Madras). If. B. Williams to be ens. 
by purch., v. Scobell, app. to 95th regt. (3 Feb. 
.32.) 

5.5/5 Fotft (at Madras). Capt. Norman Maclean, 
from 1st F., to be capt., v.. Carey, who exch. (20 
Jan. 31.) 

.57/5 Foot (at Madras). Limit. Thos. J. Fumell, 
from h. p. 1st F., to be lieut., v. Fr. Baynes, who 
exch. (3 Feb. 31.)— Fred. H. Jackson to be ens.' by 
purch., V. Blythe prom, in W.l. Regt. (10 Feb. 32.) 

G2d FtMft (at Madras). Ens. H. Jervis to be lieut., 
V. Macdonnell prom.: Ens. S. W. Graves to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Fairchild, who retires ; Ens. 

G. H. Brown, from h. p. 10th F., to be ens., v. 
Jervis ; and G. E. Olphcrts to be ens. by purch* 
V. Graves (all 20 Jan. .32).— Staff Assist. Surg. 
James Jolmston to be assist, surg., v. Carline, 
whose app. has been cancelled (27 Jan. 32.) 

75t5 Foot (at ('ape G. Hope). Lieut. Jas, Hope, 
from h. p. 92d regt., to be lieut., v. Saunders app. 
to 57th regt. (3 Feb. 32.) 

97/5 Fofft (ill Ceylon). Capt. R. Nolan, firom h. 
p. York (Chasseurs, to be capt., v. Barlow app. to 
20th F. (17 Feb. 32.) 

98/5 Fwtt (at Cape G. Hope). Brev. MaJ. D. 
Mahon, from 4th regt., to be capt., v. Westmacott, 
who exch. (10 Feb. 32.) 

99/5 Fwt ;at Mauritius). MaJ. Gen. Sir Thos. 
Reynell, Bart, and K.C.B., to be col., v. Lieut. 
Gen. G. J. Hall, app. to 70th F. (30 Jan. 32.) 

Cefflftn Regt. Lieut. H. Sharpin, from 4th Lt. 
Drags., to be lieut., v. Fawkes, who exch. (3 Feb. 
.32.) — Lieut. Geo. Hamilton, from h. p. 5M regt., 
to be lieut., V. H. Sharpin, who exch. GO Feb. 32.) 

Unattached. Lieut. Geo. Keir, from 13th F., to 
be capt. of Inf. without purch. (17 Feb. 32.) 


company’s cadets. 

Brave/.— The undermentioned cadets, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to have temporary 
rank as ensigns during period of their being placed 
under command of Col. Pasley, of royal engineers, 
at Chatham, for field Instructions in art of smping 
and mining : ^ 

Cadets R. H. Chapman, Robert Leech, ^as. 
Walker, N. C. Macleod, C. M. Elliot. Jas.Spens. 
and Win. Jones (all 10 Feb. 32). 
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INDIA SHIPPING. - 

Arrioata, 

Feb. 1. Riplejft Hesse, from Bengal 7th Sept, j 
at Liverpool. — li* Feraeverance, Bell, from Bengal 
11th July, and Mauritius 23d Oct.; at Liverpool. 
—6. Sarnhi Columbine (late), from Bombay 16th 
Sci>t., and C^lon 2d Oct. ; at Gravesend.— 0. lAa- 
bon Fankett Wilson, from Cape; at Gravesend. — 
Id. Arab transport, ftom Mauritius Ist Oct. : and 
Cape 19th Nov. ; off Scilly.— 17. Ann, Touzel, 
from Bengal 20th Aug. : and Cape 29th Nbv. ; at 
Idverpool.— IH. Oreataa transport, Nicholson, from 
Mauritius 20th Oct., and Cape2.'>th Nov. ; off Ply- 
mouth. — 18. Faporter, Anwyll, from Mauritius 
1st Nov. ; off Dartmouth. — 1{). Rentnvn, Hender- 
son, from New South Wales 6th Oct. ; off Ports- 
mouth. — 19. H. C. Ships Buckin^iomahiret Glass- 
pcxde, and Waterloo, Blakely, Mth from China 
2lBtOct.; off Falmouth . — \% Majeatic, Lawson, 
from Bombay 2.3d Sept. ; at Liverpool.— 20. FAiztt 
Jane, Findl^, from Mauritius .3d Nov., and Cape 
29th do. ; off Dover.— 21. Edward OtMon, Rey- 
nolds, from Bengal 5th Oct. ; at I Jvcrpool.— 21. 
Aaia, Boult, from Sourabaya; at Cowes.— 21. 
Bareito Junior, Thomas, from Calcutta 4th Aug., 
Madras Ist Oct., and (’ape 16th Dec. ; off Pen- 
zance.— 21. Madras, Beach, from Madras 22d 
Sept.; off Penzance.— 21. Rijteman, Hleasdale, 
from Sourabaya 4th Sejit. and Mauritius 21st Oct. ; 
off Scilly. — 22. John Vtaig, Lawson, from Mau- 
ritius 19th Dec. ; off Plymouth.— 23. Kllei^, Pat- 
terson, from Bengal :i9th Aug., Mauritius 3d 
Nov., and Cape 9th Dec.; off Falmouth.— 2.3. 
FeHec, Smith, from Manilla, Singapore, Batavia, 
and Cape; at Liverpool. — 24. Ncprime, Whittle- 
ton, from Bombay: in the Clyde.— 25. Chitdrma, 
Durocherc, from Mauritius 31st Oct.; off Lyniing- 
ton. — 25. {kipe Bretoat, Johnstone, from Cape; at 
Liverpool. — 25. Kerswe/t, Haswell, from Cape 4th 
Dec., at Plymouth.— 26. hUiKle, Smith, from Sin- 
gapore 27th Sept. ; at Deal. — ^26. Protector, from 
Mauritius ; at Deal.— 26. Marta, Stent, from Ba- 
tavia; off Penzance. 

Departures. 

Jan. 28. Universe, Duthic, for Batavia, Slnga- 
IKire, and Manilla ; from Glasgow.— 29 H. C. S. 
Aaia, Bathle, for Madras, Bengal, and China; 
from Deal (Feb. 9, from Plymouth) —36. l^rincess 
Victoria, .Snell, for Bengal; from Greenock.— 
F«5. 7. Ganges, Ardlle, for Mauritius, Madras, 
and Bengal ; from Deal. — 7- City of Edinburgh, 
Wade, for New South Wales (with convicts)); 
from Deal. — 7- Rubicon, Daniells, for Van Die- 
men's Land and China ; from Deal. — 7 . Angenma, 
Rednapp, for Havre and Manilla ; from Deal. — 
7. Melliah, Crawley, for South Seas and New 
Zealand; from Deal.— 7. Medw’ay, Wright, for 
Van Diemen’s Land; from Deal.— 7. Norval, 
Friend, for Van Diemen’s Land and New .South 
Wales ; from Deal (19. from Cove of Cork'.— 7, 
Southworth, Coombs, for New South Wales ; 
from Cove of Cork. — 8. Cipney, Highat, for Bom- 
bay : from Liverpool. — 8. Hardings, Gibson, for 
Cape, Batavia, Singapore, and Manilla; from 
Liveniool.— 8. H. C. S. Thomas Omtta, Chrystie, 
for Bomlwy and China; from Deal. — 9. Morning 
Sitar, Adler, for Ceylon; from Deal.— 9. Lady 
Feversham, Kllerby, for Cape and Bombay ; from 
Deal.— 10. H. C. Ships Macqueen, IJndsay, for 
Madras, Bengal, and China; Dunira, Hamilton, 
for ditto ditto; and Ueortre the Fourth, Barrow, 
for Bombay and' China : all from Deal. — 12. Joseph 
Winter, Pearce, for Bengal; from Liverpool. — 
12. Ctdumbia, Ware, for IJengal, from Liverpool. 
12. Grecian, Bacon, for Batavia and Singapore ; 
from Liverpool.— 12. Sophia, Yetts, for N. S. 
Wales and V. D. Land ; from Liverpool. — 14. Sir 
Howard Doufdas, McAuley, for Bombay ; from 
Liverpool. — 14. H. C. Ships Marquia Camden, 
Larkins, for St. Helena, Bombay, and China; 
and William Fairlie, Blair, for Madras, Bengal, 
and China; both from Deal. — 14. Royal William, 
Arbuthnot, for Maihas; from Deal.— KL h^a, 
Mackwood, for Mauritiuc; from Deal — 18. Jfem- 
non, l*atterson, for Bengal ; from Liverpool.— 
19. Claudine, Heathorn, for Madras ; from Deal. 
—19. Janet, Gibbs, Magnet, Watkins, and CovrtVr, 
Palmer, all for the Cape of Good Hope; from 
Deal.— 23. Catherine, Fenn, for Madras and 
Bengal: from Portsmouth. 

PASKKNGFBS FBOM ]KJ>1A. 

Pt r Sarah, from Bombay : Lieut. Lucas, Mrs. 


Lucas, and two children ; Mrs. Girdleston and 
four children ; Miss Grifflihs ; Master Hawkins ; 
Lieut. Boye.p— From Ceylon: Col. Barlow; Mrs. 
Barlow. 

Per Renown, from New South Wales ; Dr. 
Nesbit, R. N.; Dr. Taon, ditto; Dr. Logan, 
ditto; Mr. Peppercome; Mr. Mac Garvey. 

Per Madras, from Madras: Mrs. Noble: Mrs. 
Webster; Major Noble ; Capt. Welbank ; Lieut. 
Bland; Lieut. Ure; Lieut. Watts: Lieut. Gal> 
bett, artillery ; Lieut. Morgan ; Lieut. Idoyd ; 
Mr. Stephenson; Miss Webster; Master Dent; 
Mr. Thos. Prendergast; two European serv'ants. 

Per Baretto junior, from Bengal and Madras: 
Mrs. Parlby: Mrs. Fraser; Mrs. James: Mrs. 
Garty; Col. Parlby, C. B.; Major Nicholson, H. 
M. 55th Foot: Major Fraser; J. H. Bell, Esq., 
Madras C. S. ; Lieut. O’Meara, H. M. 62d regt. ; 
Comet Moubray, 1st Madras L. C. ; Lieut. Gra- 
ham, 1st Madras N.I. ; Ens. Hodgson, 44th Ma» 
dras N.I. ; Mr. Garty ; two Misses Parlby ; Miss 
Fraser; Miss Garty; Mr. Frost; Mr. Sullivan. 

Per Oreatea (transport), from Mauritius, Cape, 
St. Helena, and Ascension : Lieut. Lord Clarence 
Paget; Capt. Latham, B2d regt. ; Paymaster 
Hnldsworth and family ; Lieut. Castleu, 82d regt., 
Lieut. Webstir, late 2iH.h regt. ; Dr. Ballentlne, 
R.N., in charge of detachments of the 72d, y^th, 
and 82d regts. 

Per Arab (transport), from Mauritius: The head- 
quarters of II. M. 22d and 82d regts. 

Per Eliza Jane, from Mauritius : Mr. Twenty- 
man: llcv. Mr. Heaviside and Mrs. Heaviside; 
Master White; one servant. 

Expected. 

Per H. C. S. Duke of Sussex, from ('hina ; Wm. 
Baynes, Esq. ; Mrs. llayues and family ; Thos. C. 
Smith, Esq. 

Per H. C. S. General Kyd, from China : Mrs. 
Turner and children. 

Per H. C. S. Duke of York, from China: Charles 
Marjoribauks, p;sq., president of the Company’s 
Factory. 

Per Hooghley, from New South Wales (viA 
Indian : General Darling, governor of the colony. 

Per Bolivar, from Bengal: Col. Wilson, C.B. ; 
Mr. Wilson; Capt. Townsend; Capt. Aitkin. 
Lieut. Hannah ; Mr. Hudding; M aster Buckley. 

Per "Nereide, from Bengal; Miss Roe; two 
Masters Roe ; Master Robert Smith. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per H. C. S. Duchess of Atlwl, for Bombay and 
China : Lieut. John E. Parsons ; Lieut. T. Du- 
rack; Lieut. Wilson, H. M. 6th Foot; Ens. Lord, 
ditto; Ens. Mansergh, ditto; Messrs. John II. 
Felly and J. W. Wmxlcock, writers; Mr. Thos. 
Stuudart, cadet; Mrs. Parsons; Mrs. Durark; 
Mrs. Morley; Mrs. Ward; Miss Stewart ; Miss 
Anderson ; Mr. G. W. Leeds, volunteer Indian 
N av y ; two grooms in ciiarge of Company’s horses ; 
two servants. 

Per H. C. 8. Sir David Scott, for Madras and 
Bengal : Mr. Jas. Alexander, writer, for Bengal ; 
Mt. M. P. Daniell, ditto, for Madras ; Mr. Geo. 
Leybum, free merchant; Ens. Crawford, H. M. 
Kith regt. ; Bns. King, H. M. 13th do. ; Ens. 
Hawker. U. M. 16th do. ; Mr. H. R. Leybum, 
returning to Bengal ; Mr. Christopher G. Miilman, 
to Bengal to reside ; two recruits in charge of 
Company’s horses.— (This vessel is now undergoing 
repairs at Plymouth, having been carried on the 
breakwater m proceeding from the >ound on the 
9th Feb. She is not materially damaged). 

Per H. C. 8. Macqueen, for Madras and Bengal : 
Mrs. Stones; Mrs. Beatson ; Capt. Stones, H. M. 
13th L. Drags; Comet Tysson, ditto; Ena. 
Martimbcrt, H. M 4lBtFoot: Ens. Butler, ditto ; 
Ens. Mc,Kenzie, ditto; Ens. Oakley, 11. M. 4.5th 
Foot; Ens. Green, H.M. 53d Foot; Ens. Bayly, 
ditto; Ens. Spence, H. M. 57th Foot; Ens. 
Worsley, ditto ; Ens. Smyth, ditto ; Cant. Beat- 
son ; Lieut. Bach ; Messrs. Tupper, Muddie, 
Richardson, and Miqrray, cadets. 

Per H. C. 8. George the Fourth, for Bombay : 
Mrs. Bovstrad ; Mr. Jos. Boustead, assist, surg. ; 
Mr. A. Price, cadet ; Mr. S. B. King, voliuitecr 
for Indian Navy. 

Ptr Catherine, for Madias and Bengal: Col. 
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Montelth and lady t lln.WUllaiiitt IflMCowpert 
MtaaWardt MiaaEarlai Capt Lorn and lady s 
Capt. Stony and lady i Mr. Wittfigham s Mr. 
Onflltlit Capt. Mc'CleverUt Mr. Dorward | Mr. 
Stttddyi Mr.Cardew; Mr. Lae; Mr. Haymant 
£icut. Laacocki Mr. laellni Mr. Bird; Dr. 
Davlesi Llaut. Grayt Lieut. Roper; Maater 
Kalraa. 

Per Cfamdlna, for Madras : Dr. and Mrs.- God- 
flr^. M. N. 1 . 1 Dr. and Mrs. Colkack i Dr. Mau- 
rlcai Mr. Jackson, veterinary surgeon. 

P^ H- CL A Orwett, for Bombay : Mr. Edw. H. 
Babey. writer; Lieut. Col. Roome; Mr. Wm. F. 
Rooine. a native. 

Par H. C.S, Mnrwie Camden, for St. Helena and 
Bcmibay : Lieut. S. F. Armstrong, for St. Hele* 
na: Mbs Phoebe Gvger and servant; Mr. John 
Parkins, for Bombay; Mary Ashtoi*. John N. 
Ashton, and Stephen Cole, natives; five charter- 
party paasepoers for St. Helena; five serJeants. 3 
corporals, yd^prlvates. 6 soldier's wives, and 7 chil- 
dren of ditto. 

Fsr H. CL S. Dvnira, for Madras and Bengal : 
Mr. C. B. Trevor, writer ; Mr. Eben. Mitchell, 
assist, surgeon; Mr. Charles Martin, free mer- 
chant; Mr. Fred. M. Hogg, a native; Miss Elisa 
Youngson; Mias Jane A. Youngson; Miss Elisa 
Martin, native ; Mr. S. D. Birch, writer ; Lieut. 
Jcdinstone. H.M. 49th Foot; Ensign Forbes, 
H.M. 96th Foot. 

Per H. C. S. Ftdrlie, for Madras and Ben^ : 
Capt. Geo. Templer ; Lieut. H. F. Mackensie; 
Rev. R. B. Boswell, chaplain ; Mr. J. Bryce, assist, 
surg.; Mr. Kenneth Mackensie. native; Mr. Sa- 
muel Pond, cadet : Mr. J. D. Cunningham, cadets 
Mrs. Templer; Mr. Mackenaie; Mira. Boswell; 
Geo. fUsnp. to reside. 


LOSS OF SHirPlNO. 

The IVimw qf Orange, from Holland. Is lost on 
Princcfs Island. Straits of Sunda. Crew saved. 

The America$ bound to Batavia, is totally lost 
In Torres Straits. Crew saved. 


BIRTHS* MARRIAGES. AND 
DEATHS. 


Noe. 17. 1831. At Courteine Hall, county Kerry. 
Mrs. Cuurtayne, of a daughter. 

Feb. 99, 1B39. At his house in Bryanston Square, 
the lady of Thomas Perry, Esq., <^a daughter. 

Lotelv. At Bath, the lady of Capt. Ellu, 13th 
Light Drags., oi a daughter. 

— At Woodvllle. near Lucan, the lady of MaJ. 
Gen. Sir Hopton S. Scott, of a daughter. 


ManniAGBs. 

Jan, 31. At Wlgton, John BaMngton, Esq., of 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Civil Service, Madras 
establishment, and of Summerville, Dumfries- 
ahire. to Jane, second daughter of the Ute Robert 
Cowper, Esq., M.D.. Wigton. 

Fek 1. AtSLMaiimt's Church. Capt. H.DigInr 
InfanUy. to Miss Jine 

9. At St. Fncras Church. Capt. C. Dalton, of 
theR^alArtiUery. toMary. dau^ter of the late 
John Duncan, Saq.. Member of the MedkalBoaid. 
Madraa. 

At Ooiver. John TanwlMlian Mania. BiQ.,of 
Madraa, to Ellen, aaoonddMi^ttt of John ward. 
Esq., ooUeetor of His Mqjea^a Cuatoms at Dover. 


8 . At Hertfbrd, Lieut H.Colbeck, of the Hon. 
E. 1. Company’s service, to Mias Emma Rooke^ 

DBATUa. 

Jon. 9k At Lochlana Cottage, county Kerry, 
Thomas Courtayne, Esq., tai the 80th year of nis 
age. 

11. At York, Lucy, relict of the late John Ad- 
dison. Esq., many years judge of Natare, in Ben- 
gal. 

16. Drowned at sea, on the passage to Eng- 
land, Capt H. Columtdne, commander of the ship 
Sarah, 

96. At Paris. Sir Alexander Cochrane, one of the 
oldest Admirals of the British Navy. 

97 . At Lindsay Cottage. Cheltenham, aged 79, 
after a long iilnesa. Dr. Bell, formerly of Madras, 
and of Lancasterian School celebrity. 

98. At West Hill Lodge, Titchfleld, Hants. 
Lord Henry Paulet, K.C.B. Vice Admiral of the 
Red. 

30. At Dover. Lieut Col. Wm. Claud Camp- 
bell, formerly of the 3d Bufit 

31. At Edinburgh, Lieut. Col. John Campbell, 
of the Hon. E. 1. Compwy's service. 

— At South Bank, Regents* Park, Mr. Amoe 
Gann Rowlands, assistant Surgeon on the Madras 
establiahment, aged 97- 

Feb. 3. Ag^ SS, Agnes Staimns, wife of Ingram 
Cl mgm an,^Es(q|l^ and eldest daughter of Ctmel 

— At Devenpmt, Letitia Halket Henrietta, 
daughter of Colonel Fearon, Deputy Adjutant 
General to the King's troops at Madras. 

— At the Rectory, Trowbridge, in bis 78th 
year, the Rev. Geo. Crabbe, LL.B. This gentle- 
man was the oldest living Br||ish bard, and baa 
added to our national literatuire many poems of 
almost unequalled vigour and beauty. — Bath 
Chronicle, 

4. Of the cholera, at Kirkiagnioch, near Glas- 
gow, Mr. William Sprigue, eldest son of the Rev. 
Mr. Sprague, of Bovey Tracey. Having been 
some time in India, he 'became acquainted with 
the nature of the cholera, and the means made use 
of as an antidote, and being ever ready to assist 
another even at the rbk of niav>wn life, he took 
every opportunity of applying those means, and 
thusafter a fewhours* illncas. nil asacriflce to the 
disease himself. 

6. In the 37th year of his age, Thomas R. Back- 
house, Esq., late of His Majmly'* civil service in 
the Island of Ceylon, and second son of the Rev. 
J. B. Badihouie, rector of Deal, 

9. In the Circus, Bath, at a very advanced age. 
Sir R. H.Bickerton. Bart..K.C.B.. Admiral of me 
Red, and General of Marines. 

10. At Cheltenham, afterariiort illness. Geor- 
gina Lucy, daughter of Capt. H. L. Worrall, 1st 
regL Bengal Cavalry, and dqputy-paymaster at 
Cawnpore. 

— At Hoddesdon, William Pecre Williams 
Freeman. Esq., Senior Admiral of the Fleet, in 
hb 9l8t year. 

la At Dyrham Rectory, near Bath, in his 74th 
year. Sir George Abercrombie RoblnsoD. Bart., 
many years a Director of the Hon. East-India 
Company. 

— At hb residence In Cheltenbam, aged 70, 
Major John William Dawson, formerly of the 
Hon. E. 1. Company's militanr service on the 
Benaal — 

HLAt hb residence, Grenada Place, Old Kent 
Road, after a short illness, Capt. Edward Pryce, 
late of the Bengal artillery, in & 44th year. 

— At Am^lll. Beds., Lennox Archibald, 
younger son of John Dunbar, Esq., Bengal civil 
service, aged 19 montlM. 

S3. At hb residence, in Upper Montague Street, 
Russell Square, PbiUp Hughes, l^.Tbte Com- 
mander of the Hon. E. I. Company's ship Bridge- 
water, 
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N.B. The lettertP.C, denote prime cmU or mnnu/heturere* ptieeet A. advance (per eentj on theeamef 
D. discount (per eenU) on thn eame,-~The bnzar maund is equal to 82 tb, 2oz. 2drs„ and bazar 
maunds equal to 110 factory maunds. Goods sold by Sa,Rupees B. mds. produce 5 to 8per cent, more 
than when soUby Ct,Rupees F. mds^The Madras Candy is equal to fiOofl). The Surat Candy is equal 
to itBk The Pecul is equal to 1333 lb- The Gorge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, SepteinlYer 29, 18SI. 


Anchor* Sa.Rs. cwt. 

Bottles 100 

Coals B. md. 

Copper Sheathing, 16'40 ..F.md. 

■ I (do* 

Thick sheets do. 

Old do. 

— ~ Bolt do. 

Tile do. 

Nalls, assort. do. 

Peru Slab Ct.Ra. do. 

Russia Sa.R8. do. 

(Joi>peras do. 

Cottons, chintz 

Muslins, assort* 

Twist, Mule, 20-00 . . . .mor. 

dO-120 do. 

Cutlery. .... 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware. 

Hosiery 


11S.A. Rs. A.i 
15 0 20 0 

14 0 

0 7 — 08 

36 10 — 37 0 

38~0 — 38 10 
.33 8 — 33 13 
.35 12 — 35 15 
35 0 — 36 2 

30 0 — 

37 0 — 38 2 

iTI — fli 

^ see remarks. 

0 5* — 0 7* 

0 4i — 0 6 

10 D. I 

80 D. —30 D. 

p. C. I 

P. C. — 35 D. 


Iron, Swedish, Bq...SR.Rs. F.md. 6 0 @ 

flat do, 5 0 — 

— ~ English, sq do. 2 12 — 

— flat do. 2 12 — 

Bolt do. 2 19 — 

' Sheet .do. 3 8 — 

— Nalls .cwt. 8 0—; 

Hoops. F.md. 3 3 — 

Kentledge cwt. 10 — 

Lead, Pig F.md. 5 0 — 

Sheet do* 5 14 — 

Millinery 35 D. — 

Shot, patent bag 2 12 — 

Spelter CLIls. F. md. 6 0 — 

Stationery 10 D. — 

Steel, English CLHs. F. md. 7 8 — 

— Swedish do. 10 0- 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 17 0 — ] 

Woollens, Broad cloth, line 10 D. — I 

————coarse P. C. — 

Flannel 20 A. — S 


MADRAS, August 17, 1831. 


Bottles 100 10 @ 

Copper, Sheathing . ; candy .300 — 

Cakes do. 280 — 

Old do. 260 — 

Nails, assort do. 210 — 

Cottons, Chintz 30 — 

— Muslins and Ginghams ...... M — 

— Longcloth 10 A. — 

Cutlery P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware 10 A. — 

Hardware. lOD. — 


14 Iron Hoops candy 25 @ 28 

115 Nails do. 

m Lead, Pig do. 35 — 42 

niO Sheet do. 35 — 42 

220 Millinery Unsaleable. 

35 A. Shot, patent 10 A.— 15 A* 

70A. Spelter candy 26 — 30 

20A. Stationery P.C. — 5D. 

lOD.' Steel, English candy 80 — 87 

35 A.' Swediah do. 100 — 105 

15 D. Tin Plates box 22 — 24 


Hosiery 10 A.— 15 A. 'Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — 10 D. 

Iron, Swedish, sq. candy 42 — 45 I — coarse P. C. — 10 D. 

— English sq do. 22 — 24 Flannel P.C. 

— Flat and bolt... ...... ..do. 22 — 24 


BOMBAY, September 24, 1831. 
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Prices of European Goods in the Easi, 
SINGAPORE, August 18, 1891. 


[Maecii, 


Dra. 

Anchon pccul 11 6 

Bottles ino 4 - 

Copper Nails and Shesthlnff .pecul 4U — 42 

Cotton8»Madapollains,25ycnby32in.pc8. 2i • 

" “ “■ .36 do. 2i 

36 do. — 

»i-36do. 7 
36-40 do. 7 
44 do. 7 

50 do. lOi 

65 do. 10^ 

60 do. 10 

— — Prints, 7-8* tingle colours do. 3 

9-8 do. 4 

—— Cambric, 12yd8. by 40 to 4.'i in., .do. IJ ■ 

Jaconet, 20 44 . . 46 . . . .do. 2 • 


Imlt. Irlsn .25. . 

Longcloths 12 . 

.38 to 40 ... . 

■ - M - — do. . .do. .... 
do. . .do 


Drs. , 

' 14 Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battlck, dble. 
do. do Pullicat 
Twist, 16to80 .... 

3^ I Hardware, assort.. .. 

3 Iron, Swedish .... 

— , English 

71 * Nalls 

8 Lead, Pig 

9 Sheet 

12 Shot, iiatcnt 

12 Siielter 

14 Steel, Swedish 

3.i English .......< 

5. Woollens, Long Ells 

2] Camblets 

7 . Ladies' cloth 


Drs. Drs. 
.corge 6 (A 0 
..do. 3 — 6 

.pecul 50 — 85 

D. — 

.pecul 51 — 6 
. .do. 3i — 3J 
. .dcK 7 — “ 


.do. 
. .do. 


6 — 6i 


ii 


6 — 

. .bag li — 2 
.pecul 4 — 4| 
..do. R\ — 91 
..do. N.D. — 
..prs.10 —11 
. .do. 26 — 35 
...yd. 2 — 2J 


REMARKS. 


CaXeuttat Sept. 17. l&ll.— Prices of Cotton Piece 
Goods continue exceedingly low, and in some in- 
stances the outturn of the invoice, calculating the 
exchange at Is. loH- per rupee, will not realise 
more than one half the manufacturer's cost price. 
Cotton Twist is in steady demand, although the 
importations since the commencement of the year, 
have been on a very extensive scale. The trans- 
actions in Woollen by private sale are very trifling, 
but large parcels are selling weekly by outcry at 
fair prices with reference to the descriptions and 
state of the market. Earthenware, difficult to sell 
except by outc^ at a heavy discount. Copt>er 
Sheathing and Tile, prices a shade lower. Lead, 
demand steady, and prices looking up. Spelter, 
no transactions reported ; the market appeaix 
stationary. Tin Plates, looking down. French 
Claret, the market completely glutted. — Oct. 3. 
The transactions of the past week have been vc^ 
limited, and present no shade of improvement in 
the position or the markets. 

Madras, Aug. 17, lail.— The market for Europe 
goods has been abundantly supplied with almost 
every description of British produce, and the an- 
ticipation of a further supply by the expected 
shl]^ has caused a decline in price and de- 
mand. 


Bombay, Sept. 24* 10.V. — During the 1 ist fort- 
night our import market has remaineil stationary, 
and but few sales have lieen effected, and those 
principally consisting of copper. 

Singapore, Aug. 18, 1831. — The war at Malacca 
has engaged the attention of the Chinese mer- 
chants so much (most of them having gone thither 
to look after their families) that no business of 
any consequence has been done during the week. 

Canton, Sept. 3, 1831. — The importations of 
Cotton Y am that have occurred, and those known 
to be in progress, will form so considerable a sup- 
ply this season, that little Improvement is ex- 
pected. The lower numbers up to 40 are those 
most in demand, the finer sorts being nearly un- 
saleable. We are overstocked with British manu- 
factured Piece goods ; longcloths aad most other 
white goods are not realizing tlia cost prices. 
Woollens are steady. Tin plates have been sold an 
low as % dols. per box, the 'stock at present here 
being considerable, and large supplies are expect- 
ed.— Oct. 1. B.indannoes, of good aatteras, have 
met with a ready sale at our quotadems.— Ocf. 15. 
No improvement whatever in White ('otton goods, 
with which the market is overstoeked. Cotton 
Yam is particularly dull. The stock of Europe 
metals is large. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Cafeutta, Sept. ^20, 1831. 
Government Securities. 


Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 38 0 Rcmittable ^ 0 Prem. 


4 0 .... Ditto .... 2 do. 3 0 

2 8 .... Ditto 3 do. 2 0 

2 0 .... Ditto .... 4 do. 18 

1 0 Ditto .... 5 do. 0 8 

pTMIn Q Afiddle 5^ ^ A 

Prem. 2 8| p.centl,ban / •**' ^ OPiem. 

2 8 .Id, or New ditto • • • • 2 0 
Bank Shares— prem. 6,050 to 6,450, 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 


Discount on private bills 5 0 per cent. 

Dittoongoveramentandsalary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on deposit 4 0 do. 


Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months* sight,— to buy Is. lOd.— 
to sell Is. Kid. per Sa. Rs. 


Madras, Sept, 28, 1831* 
Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 360 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 38i Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selliM Pub- 
lic Securities, viz.l(NI) Madras Rs. per 
^100 Sa. Rs. 36| Prem. 

Five per cent. Ben^ Unremittable Loan. 

At iho Rate of Subscription, via. 350 
Marini Rs. pcrS35 Sa. Rs 2| Prem. 


At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 196^ Madras Its. per 

lOOSa. Rs 4 Prem, 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 106i 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 31 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa^ Rs. 3] Prem. 

Bombay, Sejd, 2Sy 1891. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. Od. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days' sight, 108 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days* sight, 102^ Bom. R«. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government .Securities. 

Rcmittable Loan, 142 Bom.Rs. per 100Sa.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— 107 Bom.lls. per lOU Sa. Us. 

Singapore, Aug, 11, 1831. 
Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills,— 206 Sa.R8. per 100 
Sp. Drs. 

On ditto. Private Bills, — none; 

Canton, Oct. 15, 1831. 

Exchanges, Acc. 

On London, 6 mo. sight. 4 b. Id. per Sp Dr. 

On Bengal, 3() days’, Sa. Rs. 202 to 203 per 100 Sp. 
J^rs. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Ri. 213 to 214 per ditto. 
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GOODS DECLARED for SALE at 
tho EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sa/o5 March — Prompt 1 Ju9te. 

Tea. — Bohca, n>. ; Congou. Cainpoi. 

and Souchong, ri,1iM>,(HN)lb.; Twankay. and My* 

non Skin, l,2(K>,(NH)th.; Hyson, aOO,(MK»U) ToUl, 

including Privatc-Trade tt,3(N),()U0lb. 

For Sale l.T March— Prompt f) June. 

CowiKiwye.— Bengal and Coast Piece Goods— 
Carpets. 

Private- Trade. — Nankeens — Blue Sallamporcs — 
Blue Puiyuins— Randannoes— Corahs— Silk Co- 
rahs— Silk Piece Gooils — Madras llankerchlefs — 


Ventapollam Handkerchiefs— Wrought Silks— 
Crapes — Taflfatles. 

For Sfile 10 April^Prompt 6 July. 
Oimpany's.—l ndigo. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
I’ANY’S Smi’S lately arriTeti. 

CARGOES of the* Waterloo and Buckingham- 
shire, from China. 

Company's.— -Tea. 

Private-Trade and Privilege.— Team.— Bjom Silk 
— Crapes — China Ware — Bamboo Canes. 
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EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1831-31;, with tlierr Managing Owners, Ci)inman(iers, &c. 




LOXDON PRICE CURRENT, February 24, 1832. 


EAST-1M)1A and china PIlOnilCF. 


£, g. d. 


£. 


U^irilla 

Java • 

Chcrilxm 

Sumatra and Ceylon 

Hoiirbon 

. Mocha 


cwt. n o 0 0 G 

2 

3 
10 


2 15 0 — 3 
2 7 0 — 2] 


3 10 0 — fi 10 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 0 3i — 0 O 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


•cwt. n 10 0 




0 


. Madras 

— Dengal 

— Hourbon • • • ■ . 

Drugs fit for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Eiiatica • ■ • 

Annisecds, Star- •• 

Borax, Refined 3 12 0 

— Unrefined 3 10 0 

Camphire, in tub l.'i 0 0 

Cardamoms, MaliiUir- - lb 0 3 H 

Ceylon 0 2 0 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 17 0 

— Lignea 4 lo 0 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 S 

China Root cwt. 1 5 0 

Cubebs 5 0 0 

Dragon’s Blotjd, onl H 12 0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump. . fi 0 0 

— Arabic 2 0 0 

Assafietitla 

Reiij.'miin, 2d Sort.. 15 0 

Animi .‘1 0 

Gamlwgium 

Myrrh 


171 

£• a. d. £, a. d. 
4.10 0 @ 


0 1 fi — 0 3 fi 
0 14 0 — 0 15 0 
0 Ifi 0 — 0 13 0 
0 — 0 12 O 
0—11 0 0 
0 — 0 18 0 
0 — 200 
0 — 210 


M othcr-o’- I’earl \ ^ 

Shells, China 

Mankeens piece 

Rattans liM 

Rice, Bengal White- ■ ■ cwt. 

Patiui 

J.ava 0 11 

S.-illlower 8 0 

Sago 0 10 

Pearl 0 12 

S.altpetrc 1 17 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb 

Novi — 

Ditto White 

China 0 11 9 — 0 15 0 

Reng.ll and Privilege. . — 

Organzine 0 18 0 — 0 

Spices, Ciiiiiainon 0 3 9 — 0 

Cloves 0 1 3 — 0 

Mace 0 4 3 — 0 

0 1 1 Nutmegs 0 3 0 — 0 

0 ![ tJlnger cwt. 1 14 0 — 1 

0 Ij Pepper, Black lb 0 0 .3“ — (> 0 4 

- Il White 0 0 5 — 0 0 8 

. 'I Sugar, Bengal cwt. 0 17 0 — 19 0 

. i SLiui and China 0 Ri O — l 5 0 

. =! Mauritius 2 2 0 — 2 11 0 

M.-milIaand Jiava 0 15 0 — 1 4 0 


18 6 
9 O 
2 0 
5 fi 
3 2 
Ifi (t 


t» 


Kino 


■ Olibiinum • 


O 




■ i^ye 

. Shell 

••••cwt. 

. Stick 



1 

3 

0 — 3 

0 

0 

' Tea, Bohea 

lb 0 

4 duly paid. 

15 

0 

0 — :iu 

0 

0 

: Congou 


2 li — 0 2 10 

;i 

0 

0 — 12 

0 


! Souchong 


2 10 — 0 4 2 

fi 

0 

0 — 20 

0 


I Campoi 

0 

2 4J 

4 

0 

0 — 15 

0 

0 i 

I Twankay 


2 2 — 0 2 8 

1 

12 

0 — 5 

0 


’ Pt;koe 


2 4} — 0 2 9 

10 

0 

0 — 12 

0 


1 Hyson Skin • •• • 


2 2 — 0 2 9 


Musk, China 
Nux Vomica . . 

Oil, (.'.ossia • • • 

Cinn.imon- 
Cocoa-nut. 

— Cujaputa • 

—— Mace 

— Nutmegs • 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 


lb 0 0 fi 

0 2 .3 

4 0 0 

1 1(1 0 
• oz. 3 0 0 
cwt. 0 15 (( 
• oz. 0 0 7 

0 Ifi 0 

1 10 0 

0 2 


Hyson- 


0 2 4 ' Young Hyson 


.5 

3 0 0 
3 15 0 
1 O 0 
0 0 8 


0 0 .3 

0 1 0 

none 
0 2 0 

none 

Senna lb () o 8 

Turmeric, Java ••• cwt. 0 1(> 0 

Bengal :• 0 !) 0 

China 1 (» 0 

Galls, ill Sorts 3 ]5 0 

, Blue 3 5 0 

Hides, Bull'alo lb o o 3 


.3 
O 

0 (» 3', — 0 


— 15 0 

— 4 0 0. 

« I 


■ Ox and Cow 
Indigo, Purple anil Violet- 
Fine Violet 

— Mid. to good Violet • 

— Violet ami (Copper ... 

Copper 

Consuming sorts • - ■ 

— Oude _ .. 

Madr.'is,mid. to fine- • f) 2 9 

Do. low and ord 0 1 lo 

Do.Kiirpah 0 2 .5 

— Java 0 2 8 

Dust 0 2 4 


fi 
fi 

0 4 9 
0 4 fi 
0 4 3 
0 3 9 
0 2 8 


Gunpowder 

Till, Ibanca cwt. 

Tortoisesliell lb 

Vermilion lb 

Wax cwt. 

Wotal, Sanders Red- • - -ton 

Klxmy 

Sapan 

. AUSTRALASIAN 

C^edar Wooil ftx>t 

Oil, Fish tun 

W’halefins ton 

WiK)l, N. S. W’aies, viz* 

Best lb 

Inferior 

— — — V. 1). Land, viz. 

Best. 

Inferior 


3 

0 18 0 
0 3 

4 0 


d — 

8 — 
none. 
0 


fi 

0 — « 

12 0 0 — 15 

4 0 0 — 5 

14 0 0 — Ifi 

PRODUCE. 

0 5 0 — 0 7 0 

27 0 0 — 2 {) 0 0 

no 0 0 — 140 0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
10 0 
0 0 


2 0 — 

1 2 — 


0 n 0 
0 2 0 


0 13 — 019 
0 0 9 — 0 1 0 


SOUTH AKItlCAN PROJlUCMC. 


0 5 8 Aloes cwt. 

0 5 8 Ostrich Feathers, und....lb 

0 5 3 ! (lum Arabic cwt. 

0 5 3 ! Hides, Dry lb 

0 4 9’ -Salted 

0 5 0 Oil, P-aliti cwt. 

0 3 j> Fish tun 

0 3 4 Raisins cwt. 

0 2 « , Wax 

0 3 4 Wine, Madeira. pipe 

o 4 7 : R ed 

0 3 fi I Wood, Teak load 


1 10 0 — 1 12 0 

2 0 0 — 7 0 0 

0 15 0 — 1 0 0 

0 0 4i — 0 0 7 

0 0 — 0 0 5 

33 0 0 


5 0 0 — 6 0 0 

7 0 0 — 8 0 0 


PRICES OP SHARES, February 24, 1832. 


DOCKS. 


■ 

Price. 

' . .. 

Dividends.' 

1 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


£• 


■ 1 

£. 

£. 

~£. 


East- India 

.(Stock). 


4 

p. cent. 

4a3,7f>0 



March. Sept. 

Imndon 

.(Stock). 

.. 04 

3 

p. cent 1 

2.38,(K)0 



June. Deo.' 



.. 7*4^ 

3 

•H 

100 






* celit' ' 




Ditto ditto 




p. cent, 
p. cent. 

2(H>i(IOO 

1,380.000 




West-In^a 

.(Stock). 

.*! 102i 

fi 

— 

— , 

June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

i 1 


. j 





Australian (Agricultural). . . 

. . 18 dis. 



10,000 

100 

23 

— 

Carnatic Stock, Isl Class 

» . 914 

4 

p. cent.; 

1 . 

1 


June. Dec. 

Ditto, 2d Class 


.. 82 

3 

p.cent.' 

... - 

1 


June. Dec. 

Van Diemen’s Land Company. . . 

.. 7 dis. • 

- 

— 1 

10,000 

! 100 

1 12 



Wolfe, Brothers, 23, CtMnge Alley • 




m 


THE LONDON MARKETS, February 28, 1832. 


The revolt in Jamaica, and the cholera Rice is a shade higher, 
morbus at home, have had much effect upon the Silk . — The C'ompany’s sale on the 20th Feb. was 
sugar-market, in reducing it to inactivity. The not numerously attended : the buyers were from 

purchases of East- India sugars during the lost Macclesfleld, Coventry, and other manufacturing 

week have been ironflncd to small parcels of Siam, towns in the North of England. The quantity 

Bengal and Mauri I ius, which sold a shade lower. oifcretl consisted of Company’s raw silk 2,G(K) 

The stock of West-India sugar is now lti.Q.'>7 hhds. bales (of which about fMjO were withdrawn), Ib-i- 

and trs., which is less than last year. The vato China Raw Silk 8«‘) bales, Private Bengal 

stock of Mauritius ;W,2«7 luigs, being 12,194 more Raw Silk .541 bales, and Private Persian do. (S 

than last year. The delivery of Wcst-Iridia sugar liales. On reference to an average of last sale’s 

last week .3,n7dhhds. and trs., being 242 more than prices, it appears that silk of good quality brought 

last year. The delivery of Mauritius 4,888 bags, an advance of from .5 to 74 per cent., whilst in- 
being 681) less than the corres)ionding week of ferior qualities were withdrawn, — the trade con- 

1831. sidcring tlie taxed price too high. 

{ktffee — The market is completely stagnant. Ter/.— Two Company’s ships have arrived since 

Indif ^, — The public sales, Feb. 23 and 24, wero our last (the fVitterlmt and liuckiuffhamshire). The 

composed of 1,322 chests Bengal, Tirhoot, but quantity of Bohea importwl is l,10l) whole, 460 

mostly Bcmarcs of ord. quality ; 600 Oude, and half, and (>40 quarter cliests, which is a larger 

60 Mailras, of which .3.50 Bengal (mostly by the proportion than was import wl last season, and 

Williamt recently imported), were withdrawn; under the impression that the profnirtion will 

the remainder sold with more spirit than could be continue to l)e larger, prices are not expected to 

expected, at about last Company’s October sale’s be supported ; the present nominal price is 4v. Old. 

prices, or on an average at a discount of 4/i. on the to 4#. l>f. for whole, and 4«. IJd. for half and 

last sale’s prices. quarter chests. In Congou and other sorts of tea 

Cofhjri.— There is li ttle to remark in this market. nothing done. 

Purchases are limited, but prices are firm. 



BoueHTOV and Grinsted^ Stack Broken^ 2^ ConikiU^ 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE DIFFERENT WRITTEN CHARACTERS 
OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 

By M. Klapaoth. 

The wonderful process of fixing and preserving, by means of signs 
traced upon any substance whatsoever, human thoughts and speccli, 
seems to have been invented at least three several times, and in three diffe- 
rent countries of the ancient Avorld ; for we cannot allow the name of writing to 
the rude pictures whereby the Mexicans endeavoured to transmit ideas more 
or less clear and specific, of things or events to the absent, since these pic- 
tures represented entire scenes, and the difference of colours changed 
the signification of the image, which was intended rather to address the 
eye, than to figure to the mind the words of a language. 

We may reckon three principal sources of writing in the ancient conti- 
nent ; namely, the Chinese, the Indian, and the Semitic, which has given 
birth to the different alphabets of Europe and to several of Asia. We 
have not yet acquired a sufficient insight into the system of Egyptian 
writing, to obtain any determinate idetas respecting its nature, and to 
decide whether the hieroglyphics and other forms of writing in Egypt con- 
stitute a peculiar and original class, or whether they are only the result of 
the aberration of a civilization confined and forced to retrograde by super- 
stition and the influence of the priests. The same doubts exist respecting 
the originality of the nail-headed characters preserved upon the ancient 
monuments of Persia and Babylon : these characters would appear to have 
served merely for the compositions of talismans, and perhaps never came 
into general use. 

It has been hitherto the practice to divide the different forms of writing 
throughout the world into ideographical, syllahieal, and alphabetical ; 
but, in point of fact, there really exists but one syllabical writing, which is 
the Japanese; in all the others to which this term has been applied, the 
signs, which appear syllabical, are a compound of consonants and vowels, 
easily reducible to their simple elements. 

We know not with precision the date of tlie invention of writing either 
in China, or amongst tlie fair people who civilized the black inhabitants of 
India, or amongst the Semitic nations. Chinese traditions fix this event in 
China more than twenty-five centuries before our era, and we have reason 
to think tliat the Indian and Semitic characters are not assignable to a 
period much more recent. The art of writing, however, remained, pro- 
bably, for a long time, the secret property of a pnVileged class, before it 
became a common right. 

The primitive ancestors of the Chinese, who came from the north-west to 
people northern ChinJi, did not bring the art of writing into their new 
country. Like the Peruvians and other people, in their first entrance upon 
the career of civilization, they made use of knotted cords, of different 
colours, in order to denote tbeir thoughts by permanent signs. It is easy 
to be imagined that an expedient so imperfect, far from being a convenient 
N.S.Voi#. 7. No.28. .2 M 
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substitute for writing, was utterly unfit to convey a consecutive discourse, 
and could have expressed but very confusedly the ideas of the sender of such 
signs to the person who received them. The progress of civilization and 
the true formation of the Chinese slate, rendered indispensable a more' con- 
venient, efficacious, and extended method, in order to attain the object ; 
and accordingly, Thsang hie, minister of tlie emperor Hwang te, whose 
reign the Chinese place between 2697 and 2598 B.C., invented a system 
of writing, which was composed, probably, in a great measure, of images 
rudely drawn. We must not confound this ideographical writing (as some 
Chinese authors have done) with the kwa invented by Fiih he, who is said 
to be the first founder of the Chinese monarchy. These kwa were signs 
composed of straight lines, entire and broken, which, very limited in their 
number, served to express moral and philosophical ideas. They have no re- 
semblance to Chinese writing, and appear to have been used by way of text 
for the addresses delivered by the officers of the Chinese government, in the 
markets and other places of public resort, for the instruction of the people. 

The major part of the ideographical signs invented by Thsang hie repre- 
sented natural objects or such as were fashioned by man ; they were long 
retained so in Chinese writing, until their traces, becoming more and more 
vague and cursive, took at length, according to a calligraphic system defi- 
nitively adjusted for the modern Chinese writing, about the eighteenth cen- 
tury, an extreme stiffness, whereby the ancient image was entirely lost in 
a sign of which it would be difficult to divine the origin, if we had not the 
means of tracing it back through all its various phases, from the time of 
Thsang hiS to the fixation of the Chinese writing. 

Images rudely traced were undoubtedly the first step made towards 
^vriting ; but they were not sufficient as soon as it was desired to denote 
any other than natural, visible, and palpable objects. The inventors of 
the Chinese writing were, therefore, not slow in devising expedients to per- 
fect it, of which I gave a sketch in a former article, which has appeared in 
this Journal.* The result was, thqt the number of characters became con- 
siderably augmented in a long series of ages, insomuch that the classical 
dictionaries explain 30,000 or 40,000 of them ; but there are many 
synonyms, and about two- thirds are scarcely used. In order to afford some 
guide in the vast labyrinth of their characters, the Chinese have subjected 
the whole to a minute analysis, by means of a certain number of radical 
signs, one of which, at least, enters into the composition of each letter. 


The number of the.se signs has often varied ; it appears now determined in 
the system of Mei tan, who, in his dictionary Tsse hway, published in 
1616, fixed it at 214. Many scholars in Europe have erroneously sup- 
posed, and still suppose, that the Chinese began at first by forming these 
214 principal signs, and then compounded all the others, by combining 
together these primitive radicals. The fact is, that the Chinese characters 
were not regulMy formed, at the first, according to one general system ; 


they followed the law of necessity, being obliged to invent a sign in order 
to express such a thing or such an idea. In later times, more regularity 

’ On ChliMw history sad antiquity.” See p. 31. 
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was perhaps observed in the formation of characters, chiefly in the large 
class which is phonetic ; but very frequently they observed no rule at all. 

The use of the Chinese characters has been adopted by all the nations 
which have received their civilization from China. In Tonquin, Cochin China, 
Corea, Japan, and the Lew khew or Loo choo islands, this ideographical 
writing is in use, though each nation pronounces the signs in its own way, 
by adapting them to the respective words of their tongue, the ideas of 
which they represent. In Cochin China, Tonquin, and even Japan, there 
has been added to the old stock of Chinese characters a considerable number 
of new ones, which are not current in China, and to many others significa- 
tions have been given which they do not bear in their original country. 

The .Japanese use at present two kinds of writing; that is, they employ 
either the ideographical characters of the Chinese, or a syllabical system 
composed of forty-seven syllables, which are cither vowels, or consonants 
with a final vowel. The introduction of the Chinese writing into Japan, 
was not earlier than the close of the third century after Christ. As the con- 
struction of the Japanese language, however, differs sensibly from that of 
the Chinese, and as the same Chinese characters often have several senses, it 
was soon evident that an expedient was wanting to remedy this inconve- 
nience. Accordingly, in the early part of the eighth century, they invented 
a syllabic system forined of a portion of Chinese characters which were 
sim])ie and easy to write. Soon after, another was framed, exactly similar 
in respect to system, but composed of other signs of a more flowing form. 
This is that which now prevails in Japan, although it lias become extremely 
cursive, confused, and negligent. It is often used with an intermixture of 
Chinese cliaracters, ideographical and cursive, which renders the reading 
of Japanese books still more difficult. 

The Corcans, having been civilized by the Ciiinesc, at first adopted the 
writing of the latter; but as their language was susceptible of being 
wTitten with an alphabet, they soon invented one, A.D. 37d, in the king- 
dom of Pill tse, which comprises ihe western part of the country. This 
alphabet, called ^hin hoon^ or vulgar writing, is still in general use in 
Corea, although the Chinese characters are still employed in the publication 
of almost all scientific works. The C'orean writing is in the direction of 
from top to bottom and from right to left. It is based upon an alphabet of 
thirteen consonants and eleven vowels or diphthongs. These letters may 
be grouped ad uifinitumy and thus produce the most complex syllabary in 
existence. Anotjier of the same kind wms ^rinerly in use amount the 
Khitans or Leaous, a people of Mongol-Tungoos origin, who from A.D. 
916 to 1126 were dominant in Tartary and northern China. Apaoki, the 
founder of the Khitan power, had a vast number of Chinese in his service, 
who partially instructed him in the use of the Chinese mode of writing 
termed /<?, employed in the tribunal^ of their native country. Considerable 
additions and alterations were made in it, and soiiie thousands of characters 
Avcrc composed, which served instead of the bits of notched wood, previously 
employed by the Khitans for their treaties and contracts. 

The Ju cliJhs, or Kins, a people of Tungoos origin, after destroying tlic’ 
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empire of the Khiians^ established a powerful kingdom in the north of 
China and Tartary, the sovereigns of which were known in the west under 
the name of Altoon khans. The Ju chihs, at first, had no writing; but 
when they became acquainted with the Khitans and the Chinese, they 
began to make use of the characters of these two people. It was not till 
A.D. 11 19 that they formed a peculiar writing of their own, extracted from 
the ideographical characters of the Chinese r this writing, like that of the 
Khitans, is, up to the present time, lost to us, although there probably still 
exists in Mongolia and the country of the Mandchoos some monuments 
bearing inscriptions in Ju chlh and Khitan characters. 

This would be the place to speak of the hieroglyphical writing of the 
ancient Egyptians ; but as this subject has recently been treated at some 
length in this Journal, it is sufiicient to refer the reader to the article ‘‘ On 
the Study of Egyptian Hieroglyphics,'* inserted in the number for December 
last.* He will there find an exposition of what has hitherto been accom- 
plished towards dccyphering and elucidating this system of writing, as well 
as a statement of the difficulties which oppose the complete success of this 
object. We, therefore, pass over this part of the subject and proceed to 
the different writings of India. 

The Japhetic tribes, which at a period very remote came from the 
north-west to settle in the plains of Hindustan, became confounded with 
the black or dark-coloured aborigines. They brought thither their language, 
the stock of the Sanscrit, which, in the northern portion of the Indian 
peninsula at least, is completely blended with the dialects of the ancient 
inhabitants ; or, to speak more properly, it has wholly dissolved anti 
absorbed them into its own mass, subjecting their radicals as well as its own 
to their proper grammatical forms. Unfortunately, historical data arc 
altogether wanting respecting a subject so important as the occupation of 
India by the Japhetic tribes, and we arc even ignorant whether those 
people who brought into Hindustan the basis of the Sanscrit had, at that 
period, a written character or not. W^e merely know that the origin of the 
Indian writing is lost in the gloom of ages, and that the Hindus, having 
succeeded, at a very ancient period, in raising the Sanscrit, their classical 
and written language, to the highest pinnacle of perfection, wrote it like- 
wise with an alphabet equally perfect, and so admirable, that they attribute 
it to a divine origin, and call it deva-ndgariy or ‘ the writing of the gods.' 
This alphabet has no affinity with those of Semitic origin ; although some 
learned persons have suppcNsd they could detect an affinity of this kind, 
and Dr. Schleiermacher, in Germany, has even undertaken to demonstrate 
the Semitic origin of the deva-nagari. It appears to us that these estima- 
ble scholars catch at ideal resemblances ; for a minute comparison of the 
ancient alphabets of India with those of the Semitic nations leads precisely 
to a totally opposite result, and shows that the two kinds of writing differ 
entirely from one another, as well in respect to the shape and sound of the ‘ 
letters as to their systems of arrangement. 

Tiia prototype of the deva-ndgari alphabet has given birth to all the 
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written characters of the two peninsulas of India, to those of Tibet and 
Ceylon; its influence has extended as far as the Sunda islands, and others 
which form part of the southern archipelago of Asia. But this prototype, 
which no longer exists, has been variously modified in different countries 
and by different religious sects. Thus, the alphabets of the nations which 
follow the doctrines of Buddha, and which have derived from it the ancient 
alphabet termed landza^ group their consonants mostly by infra-position ^ 
whilst in the writings of the followers of Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, the 
grouping is chiefly by juxta-position. Nevertheless, all the alphabets 
derived from the old deva>nagari, and even those which are the farthest 
removed from it, discover this origin under their more or less rounded form. 
'J'lie denomination of deva-ndgari has remained appropriated to the square 
alphabet of Hindustan, which is used in preference for writing the sacred 
language, the Sanscrit. Like all the alphabets of the same stock, its 
direction is from left to right. It consists of fourteen vowels and diphthongs 
and thirty-four consonants, including in their simple form the short a. The 
shape of the other vowels, when they are grouped with consonants, differs 
from that which they have when they are employed alone, at the commence- 
ment of a word. Besides the forty-eight letters which enter into the 
scries of the alphabet, there are certain other signs which make it complete. 
The consonants are susceptible of being grouped two or more together, 
and in this way is produced a vast variety of combinations, adapted to 
represent all those of the spoken language. 

Most of the other alphabets of India have no need of such an abundance 
of vowels as the Sanscrit, although in nearly all, the vowels of the lan- 
guage which they arc employed to ivrite are represented. 1 he alphabets 
of Mooltan and of North Sindhoo arc exceptions to this rule ; they onnt the 
vowels, and thereby approximate to the system of Semitic writing, although 
of Indian origin. In these alphabets, the letters are not attached below a 
transverse bar, like those forms of writing which approach nearest to the 
square deva-nagari. 

The Tibetan alphabet is in like manner derived from the ancient Hindu 
prototype. The introduction of the art of writing into Tibet was not earlier 
than the early part of the seventh century of our era. King Sron bdzan 
ganibo, who came to the throne A.D. 629, introduced the Buddhist religion 
amongst his semi-barbarous subjects, and adapted to the Tibetan tongue 
the alphabet then in use in the north of India, where Buddhism prevailed. 
This Indian alphabet is known under the «ame of handza. The 
Tibetan alphabet does not seem to have undergone any great changes. since 
its origin ; but the writing now called handza^ which is still used in some 
parts of Nepal, is so widely different from the Tibetan, that it can be with 
difliculty recognized as its prototype : it would appear, therefore, that the 
ancient Landza alphabet no longer exists or is obsolete. The striking 
resemblance between the Tibetan character and that of the Buddhist 
inscriptions of India, and especially those of Buddha Gaya, almost leads 
to the conclusion that the latter are the true Landza characters. This 
similitude was clearly pointed out eleven years ago by M. Abel-Remusat, 
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and Mr. J. J. Schmidt> guided by the discovery of that learned orientalist, 
has drawn up a comparative table of the letters of the inscriptions at Buddha 
Gaya and those of the Tibetan alphabet, with which they correspond. 

The Tibetan alphabet consists of five vowels and thirty consonants ; the 
latter are grouped by infra-position. It is written from left to right, and 
in two forms, one of which is straight and the other cursive. The combi- 
nations of the Tibetan consonants often acquire values which differ entirely 
from those which each possessed primitively, rendering the reading of the 
language extremely difficult. The Mongol emperor Khubilae Khan, in 
1259, employed the grand-master of the Buddhist religion, Paksba lama, 
to compose a new system of writing for the Mongol tongue. For this 
purpose, he availed himself of the square Tibetan character ; but his alpha- 
bet was speedily rejected as inconvenient and imperfect, and the Ouigoor 
writing, of which more will be said presently, retained the preference 
amongst the Mongols. 

The epithet cuneiform^ or arrow-headed^ is applied to characters which 
have the form of nails or arrow-heads, and which are found on the most 
ancient monuments of Persian Asia, on the bricks of Babylon, and on a 
vast number of small cylinders representing articles which relate to the 
worship and mysteries of the ancient superstitions of the country. Ever 
since these inscriptions were known in Europe, a great number of learned 
persons have applied themselves to the dccyphering of them ; but their 
efforts were fruitless, until Mr. Grotefend, of Gottingen, in 1802, suc- 
ceeded in reading a few words. This discovery %vas announced in the 
literary journals, but the memoir on this subject, communicated by Mr. 
Grotefend to the Royal Society of Gottingen, has never appeared. Un- 
happily, this learned individual was stopped in the career of his labours by 
the want of the materials necessary to afford him even a moderately 
extensive acquaintance with the ancient dialects of Persia : a condition 
which is indispensable in order to obtain any satisfactory results in the kind 
of investigations to which he has devoted himself. At the period of his 
discovery, it was impossible to obtain, on the continent, a knowledge of these 
dialects elsewhere than at Paris, the royal library of which contains some 
valuable manuscripts adapted to that object. Being thus compelled to make 
use of the meagre and inaccurate extracts of Zend and Pehlvi vocabularies, 
furnished by Anquetil Duperron, Mr. Grotefend could employ, in fact, for 
the purpose of decyphering of the arrow-headed inscriptions no other pro- 
cess than is commonly used for the explication of any cypher whatever. In 
this way, that respectable scholar actually succeeded first in reading 
the true names of* the ancient Persian monarchs who erected the edifices 
of Persepolis. In spite, however, of this fortunate discovery, his remarks 
contained so much that was improbable and arbitrary, that it was extremely 
difficult to acquiesce in many things that were plausible in them. In the 
first place, he frequently varied in the value he attributed to the same 
eikdracter; then the memoir he published in 1805, cannot but discredit his 
discovery still more. There is not a single arrow-headed character to 
which Mr. Grotefend does not assign five or six values totally different ; 
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and not satisfied with this vague method of explication^ lie cannot read a 
single inscription without gratuitously supposing that there is a multitude 
of errors in the inscriptions themselves. Such a process cannot reasonably 
inspire any confidence, and the readings and explanations which have 
resulted from it can be considered only as the products of fancy. Some 
dissertations on the same topics, published by the same writer in the 
Mines de r Orient, contain only approximations, purely material and 
graphical, between the different inscriptions and between groups of charac- 
ters, from whence no interpretation results. 

The contents of the ancient arrow-headed writing might, therefore, be 
fairly considered as wholly unknown, when M. Saint-Martin, member of 
the French Institute, furnished with all the requisite knowledge and the indis- 
pensable qualifications for such researches, undertook the recommencement 
of Mr. Grdtcfend*s labours, upon the basis of the real discoveries made by 
the latter. M. Saint-Martin has not yet published the whole of his labours 
on the ancient inscriptions of' Persia; he has communicated to the public 
only his reading and interpretation of two inscriptions from Persepolis, and 
an alphabet of twenty four letters, of which he has subsequently changed 
the value of only one. We remark, with this eminent scholar, that these 
nail-headed inscriptions reveal to us three different species of writing, of 
different degrees of complexity. A fourth must be Jidded, more compli- 
cated still, which is found upon the Babylonian bricks. We add further, 
according to the same authority, that the great arrow-Jieaded inscriptions 
lately discovered amongst the ruins of the ancient city of Semiramis in Ar- 
menia, by the unfortunate Dr. Schulz,* appear to contain a fifth species of 
this writing, almost equally complicated with the Babylonian. We are of 
opinion that all these writings arc alphabetical, and that they must be 
referred to different languages, and perhaps to different people. We yet 
know, however, nothing certain upon these points ; although it might have 
been expected that the attempts to decypher these characters would have 
met with better success. Hitherto, only one of these systems of writing, 
the least difficult of all, namely, the first of those found amongst the ruins 
of Persepolis, has employed attention ; respecting the others, we must 
await the appearance of the tncinoirs announced by M. Saint-Martin. All 
these writings are read from left to right : in the first system, the words are 
separated by a character, or isolated nail, placed obliquely, which is a valu- 
able help : nothing of the kind appears in the other systems. 

It will excite no' surprise if we pass by without notice the labours of the 
late Abbe Lichtenstein and Major W. Price. Both appear to have per- 
suaded themselves that they had found the key of the arrow-headed writing. 
The former published his pretended discovery at Helmstadt, in a volume 
entitled Tentamen PaUvographia? Assyro-Persiew. The fruitless labours 
of Mr. Price are, in part, recorded hi his Journal of a British Embassy 
to Persia,^ 

The ancient Persian alphabet, extracted by the illustrious Silvestre dc 

( * See AMiaU Jourru voL xxvi. p. 661. 

t We have teeson to believe that Major Price hwleft some valuable MSS. on this subject.— Editor. 
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Sacy from inscriptions and medals of the Sassanides, whose dynasty termi- 
nated on the conquest of Persia by the Arabs^ discover no affinity with tlie 
arrow-headed characters of the Persepolitan inscriptions ; but there can be 
no doubt of its identity with the Zend and Pchlvi alphabets^ in which the 
books of the Guebres, or lire-worshippers, are written, wJiicIi are still 
extant in Persia and India. As these ancient Persian writings follow the 
same direction as the Semitic characters, and as the signs of Avhich they 
consist, when united together, exhibit, at the first glance, a certain degree 
of resemblance to the Syriac and Arabic forms of writing, it has been 
always assumed, as an admitted fact, that the Sassanide, Zend, and Pehlvi 
alphabets had the same origin as the Semitic. This resemblance, however, 
seems only specious ; for upon examining the three former carefully and in 
detail, we shall find, in point of fact, that fve letters only bear any analogy 
to the Palmyrenian, Hebrew, and Syriac characters, whilst sixteen exhibit 
very striking resemblances to characters of Hindu origin, and that several of 
the alphabetic signs in Mooltani and Sindhoo are identical with those which 
have the same value in the ancient Persian. Wc may likewise remark 
several points of analogy between the latter and the Birman alphabet, which 
is itself nothing but the Pali writing, rounded and made more flowing. 1 
cannot, therefore, assent to the opinion of those who rank the ancient 
alphabets of the age of the Sassanides in the Semitic class ; on the con- 
trary, to me it appears probable that they were derived from the same stock 
as those of India. 

The Armenians, who, prior to the introduction of Christianity into their 
country, had a civilization entirely IVrsian, employed, in writing their lan- 
guage, the alphabet of the Persians, as well as Greek and Syriac charac- 
ters. At the beginning of the fifth century, the celebrated Mesrob, in con- 
junction with the patriarch Sahag, determined to provide the Armenians 
with an alphabet of their own, adapted to their tongue. This writing was 
brought into use by order of king Bahram Shapoor, A.D. 406, and adopted 
throughout Armenia : it is the same w'hich the Armenians use at the present 
day. It was constructed from various written signs which were current in 
the country previously, joined to others newly invented ; it consisted at first 
of thirty-six letters, following the direction of left to right, to which 
number have been since added. Two signs of this alphabet have some 
relation to the Coptic; the Armenian tch or dj^ resembles the Coptic 
ganga ; and the Armenian great M, the Coptic Mi, The alphabet 
of Mesrob exists at present in three different forms, capitals, small, and 
cursive. 

The same Mesrob, afier furnishing his countrymen, the Armenians, with 
an alphabet, proceeded, in 410, to Iberia, or Georgia, where, in conjunc- 
tion with king Archil (who reigned from 413 to 440), he introduced into 
use an alphabet of thirty-eight letters, which were also written from left 
to right. He did the same in Albania, a few years after. The Albanian 
alphabet is now lost ; but that of Iberia still continues in use amongst the 
Georgians for church-books, whence its name hhootsoori, or clerical.” 
The letters have a double form, as capital and small. Besides this cede- 
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siastical wiiting, the Georgians have a vulgar 4 ]pliabe 4 also consisting of 
thirty-eight letters, and termed mkhedrooli k'helif that is * hand or writing 
of warriors.' The native chronicles ascribe its invention to P'harnavaz, the 
first king of Georgia, who expelled the Macedonian viceroy placed in the 
country by Alexander the Great. The round form of the letters, however, 
several of which are but a free imitation of those of the ecclesiastical 
system, as well as the testimony of some writers (according to whom it 
was not introduced in its present form till about the year 13J2, the era of 
the reformation of the Georgian calendar), justifies us in believing that 
the mkhedrooli alphabet is of a much later date than the khooisoori. The 
capital and small letters of the latter appear, at first sight, to bear a close 
analogy to those of the Armenians ; but the analogy is only apparent, for 
if we carefully compare the two alphabets, we shall rarely find a confor- 
mity between their respective letters. In fact, there are only these : the Ar- 
menian gh resembles the capital g in the khooisoori ; the Armenian piur 
lias the same shape as the Georgian capital pWiar ; but both letters are de- 
rived from the Greek In Armenian, the capital M and N are the same 
sign placed different ways, and in the Georgian vulgar writing, the n is, 
likewise, an m reversed. I’liis is the whole amount of the analogy between 
the alphabets of the two people. But the Georgian alphabets present a 
phenomenon which, in an historical point of view, is very remarkable : a 
considerable number of their letters bear a striking resemblance to those of 
the square deva-nagari, and other systems of Indian writing derived front 
the same source, as I have demonstrated, by examples, in the Preface to 
my Georgian Grammar, which is in the press. These analogies, which 
are too numerous to be the result of accident, may be accounted for in the 
following manner. The chief and zealous object of Mesrob, when, in com- 
pliance with the entreaties of the patriarch 8ahag, he took up his residence at 
Vagharshabad, was the expulsion of the idolaters who still remained in 
Armenia : a measure which he regarded as not less beneficial to the state 
than to religion, since these pagans, being natural-born enemies of the 
Christian kings, were always disposed to support the Persians, or any infidel 
princes, who were incessantly exciting hostilities, and, in most cases, were 
impelled by a wish to restore the ancient superstition. Mesrob considered, 
moreover, that the use of the same alphabet in Armenia and Persia was a 
great obstacle to the general adoption of the Christian faith, owing to the 
facility of procuring and reading proscribed books ; whilst the sacred volumes, 
being written in foreign languages, and in a foreign character, were not 
within the reach of any. For this reason, Mesrob compounded the Arme- 
nian alphabet of signs which had but little affinity with the writing of the 
Persians or of other non-Christian people in the proximity of Armenia, 
When he went subsequently to Georgia, he was influenced by the same 
motives, and consequently composed written characters for that country 
of signs partly arbitrary, and partly borrowed from the alphabets of India, 
which, in his time, probably, were still current in Bactriana and the pre- 
sent country of the Afghans, and might by that means be known to hirD« 
Asiat. Jour. N.S. Vol.7. No. 28. 2 N 
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The notions which we find in classic authors respecting the invention of 
letters in the western portion of the ancient world are extremely vague. In 
conformity to divers traditions, the^ ancients attributed this invention some- 
times to the Egyptians, sometimes to the Phoenicians or the Syrians. We 
are too remote from the epoch when it took place, to decide this obscure 
question ; though it appears to us, that the Semitic nations have a better 
claim to the honour than the Egyptians. In the first place, there is no room 
to doubt that the Greeks, and by their means, the other nations of Europe, 
received their letters from the Phoenicians ; for it is an admitted and esta- 
blished fact, that all the European alphabets, except that used by the Turks, 
are derived from the Greek, which is itself of Phoenician origin. The 
order in which the letters arc disposed in the Greek alphabet is the same as 
that of the Semitic alphabets, and the names of the letters are Semitic, not 
Egyptian. It would appear, hoAvever, that the Phoenicians were not the 
inventors of this alpiinbet, having been merely the carriers of it to the 
west ; and that it was invented, in all probability, by the Babylonians, 
who were Aramaeans or Syrians : for the names of the Greek letters, which 
undoubtedly came to the Greeks along with the signs themselves, have the 
Aramasan, or emphatic at the end, which belongs only to the Syrian and 
Chaldee dialects. The Phoenicians, besides, were a nation of navigators 
and merchants ; and consequently it is difficult to conceive tliat they should 
have given to letters invented by themselves the names of domesticated ani- 
mals, and of other objects which rather have reference to the life of a people 
occupied in agriculture and the rearing of cattle. The following arc the 
significations which arc commonly given to the names of the letters in the 
ancient Semitic alphabet : — 

Aleph^ ox, chief. Teth, dirt. Airiy eye, 

Beth, house. Jod, hand. Phe, mouth, face. 

Gimel, camel. Caph, palm. Tsaddi, sides 

Dnlcth, door. goad to impel oxen. Koph, ape, circle. 

Vau, hook. Mem, water. Rcsch, head. 

Zdm, feature, club, glory. iSTu?!, fish. iS/mz, teeth. 

Cheth, quadruped, bag. Samech, prop, stay. Thau, term, limit. 

It has been alleged that the Semitic letters bore these names, because 
they were formed from hieroglyphics representing the objects designated by 
the names. Such a supposition, wdiich is corroborated by no ancient testimony, 
appears to me untenable ; for no Semitic aleph^ ancient or modern, bears 
any resemblance to an ox, or a chief ; no heth represents a door ; no gimely 
a camel ; and the shape of teth cannot resemble that of dirt, which has no^ 
shape at all. It would be equally difficult to find out any resemblance be- 
tween the mem and water, between the nun and fish, &c. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that these names were given to the letters to impress them 
more readily upon the memory ; for the Semitic denominations of the objects, 
the naknes of which the letters respectively bear, begin, in all cases, with 
tlie respective letters. 

The most ancient relic with which we are acquainted in the Semitic eha- 
racter, and which has been decyphered by that celebrated palaeographer. 
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Mr. Kopp, of Cassel, is a short Chaldee inscription on the margin of a 
small brick found amongst the ruins of Babylon. The letters of which it 
is composed present a striking analogy with the Phoenician and the ancient 
Palniyrcnian characters. The words of this inscription signify: vent 
duratio ad nos I or sit nobis perennitas ! a wish which does not appear 
inappropriate upon bricks used in constructing the walls of a capital. 

We know the different forms of the Phoenician letters from several in- 
scriptions and a vast number of coins, as well as from the fiagment of a 
Phoenician papyrus found in Egypt, and preserved in the Royal Museum of 
Turin, which has been decyphered by that celebrated Orientalist, Mr. 
Hamaker, of Leyden. 

The most ancient Hebrew alphabet which has reached us is that on the 
Asmonaean coins, to which is commonly, but improperly, given the name of 
Samaritan. It appears that this writing was still in use amongst the Jews 
in the time of the Maccabees, in the second century before our era. The 
true Samaritan alphabet, which we use in printing, does not differ a great 
deal from this character. 

The ancient Arama'an writing is that which has been copied from the 
celebrated inscription knoAvn under the name of the Monument of Carpen- 
Iras. 'Phis alphabet has been erroneously classed amongst those of Plueni- 
cian origin : the shape of the letters and the language of tlie inscription are 
opposed to a retention of this denomination. ’ The letters of the inscrip- 
tion of Carpentras hold the middle rank between the ancient Phoenician 
writing and the later Arama?an or Palinyrenian character. It is in some 
inscriptions written in the latter character that we observe, for the first time, 
the property of the Semitic letters of being grouped or combined together, 
as may be seen in the inscription of A.D. 222, published by Chandler. In 
that inscription, amongst other combinations, are groups composed of ^ - 3 
b and r, 1 3 A and t?, T - 3 6 and c/, 1 - D m and r, 1 - n and i?, &c. 

It is very likely, that the square Hebrew ciiaracters, in which the Biblical 
manuscripts arc written, and which we use in printing, were derived from 
the Palmyrenian writing, or some other ancient Semitic alphabet similar to 
it. Attempts have been made, it is true, to carry back the antiquity of the 
square Hebrew character to the time of the prophet Esdras (B.C. 458), 
and it is asserted that the Jews adopted it from the Babylonians, at the period 
of their captivity amongst them. But these assertions are unsupported 
except by hypotheses, or the vague traditions of the rabbis: they are 
entitled to no regard,* and we may assume, almost with certainty, that the 
existing Hebrew writing is no older than the fourth century of our era*. A 
mere inspection of this alphabet demonstrates that it has been shaped and 
made regular, in doing which the characteristic marks of some of the let- 
ters have been ictrcnched, in order to render them more square and 
uniform. 

The most ancient writing found in Syrian MSS. is the capital character 
which has the name of estrangheloy a term which comes probably from 

the Arabic sathar-anjeely that is, * writing of the Gospel,' for 
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it has been used principally for copying the New Testament. We have some 
of these manuscripts of the eighth century, and one is extant dated A.D. 548. 
The Nestorians have preserved in their writing the primitive form of this 
character, but they have softened its stiff traits; so that their alphabet 
holds the middle place between that and the modern Syriac. As the Nesto* 
rians have likewise received the name of ChaldeanSy their alphabet has 
been so designated. Tliis kind of writing is still in use, with a few slight 
tariations, omongst the other Syrians, such as the Melkites, the Jacobites, 
and the Maronites. The alphabet has undergone various changes at diffe- 
rent periods, but they have not been material. The modern Syriac charac- 
ters, termed peshitOy or ^ simple,' is that which is in coninion use for 
Ivriting and printing : it is merely an estranghelo rounded and more sloped, 
tvliich has become cursive by use. Its ancient forms differ a little from tliose 
now employed ; but the original type may be easily discerned in the latter. 
To the same species belongs another alphabet, which the learned Adler has 
published from a MS. in the Vatican, and to which he has given the name 
of Hierosolymitan. 

The most ancient writing used by the people of Arabia anterior to 
Mahomet, was the Himyarite^ also called musnad. We are not at pre^ 
sent acquainted with the form of the Himyarite characters ; all we know, 
from the testimony of Arabian writers, is that the letters of M'hich it was 
composed were disunited and apart from each other. Ebn Khilk^n states 
thnt the use of the Himyarite characters was reserved to the superior classes 
of the tribes, and that it was prohibited to impart a knowledge of this 
system of writing to families of the inferior classes, and to any stranger, 
tvithout the special authority of the government. It appears, also, that at the 
time of Mahomet, the Himyarite characters had already fallen almost 
wholly into oblivion, and that the Musulmans endeavoured to abolish all 
traces of them. The Hipiyarites formed an ancient Arab tribe, whose 
dialect differed from that of the Koreishites : they were the of 

Ptolemy. This nation was at first idolatrous, then embraced the Jewish 
religion, and lastly Christianity : it gave a long series of kings to Arabia, 
who fixed their residence at Dharfar, one of the finest and chiefest cities 
of Arabia, situated near Senaa, the capital of Yemen. 

At the epoch of the conquests of Mahomet, the Arabs employed another 
character, called by us Kufic^ from the town of Kufa, where it appears it was 
first brought into use^ This ancient character bears so great a resemblance 
to the old Syrian alphabet, termed estranghelo, that there can be no doubt 
that the Arabs borrowed it from the Syrians : which is consistent with his^ 
torical traditions. It is probable that the Kufic character, or rather a 
character anterior to it, but not essentially different, had been introduced 
amongst the Arabs only a short time prior to Mahomet. This writing is 
distinguished from the Himyarite more particularly by the component cha- 
racters being not isolated, but united together. According to the com-, 
monly-received tradition, it was invented by Maramer, of the Baulan 
family, surnamed Et-Anbary, from his taking up his residence in the city 
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of Anbar; and by him it was brought to Mecca and Medina. It under- 
went successive alterations, and received, at different periods, different 
denominations. The Kuhe characters were improved by the celebrated 
writer Abd-eMiamed-Yahyai, who lived under the Ommiade caliphs, and 
was reckoned the most skilful penman of his day. 

The Kuhe alphabet, which, like all the ancient Semitic forms of writing, 
consists of only twenty-two letters, was not exactly adapted to the Arabic 
language, which had a greater number of sounds to express. This consi- 
deration, and the stiffness of its traces, were the reasons which led soon to 
the modification of the Kuhe writing, which produced the character termed 
neskhi^ which is still the form most generally employed amongst the nations 
that speak Arabic, and even amongst those that have adopted the Musul- 
inan religion. Until of late years, it had been admitted by common con- 
sent, amongst those who had investigated the origin of Arabic writing, that 
the ne.skhi characters owed their present form to Ebn Mokla, vizier of the 
Abasside caliphs Moktadcr and Kaher, and who lived in the latter part of 
the third century of the Hegira. This assumption has been demonstrated to 
be incorrect by an important discovery of the Baron deSacy, who found in the 
Egyptian collection, at the Louvre, several papyri written in Arabic, in the 
neskhi character, the oldest of which is dated A. 11. 40, or A.D. 660.* 

The Arabic alphabet has taken different forms, in the different countries 
where it is used. In adapting it to the languages which it is employed to 
write, it has been augmented by several new letters, produced by means 
of points and other marks added to the primitive letters, and which modify 
the pronunciation. In this way the Persians, the Afghans, the Hindus, 
and the Malays, have augmented and adapted it to the sounds of their 
respective dialects. 

The Ethiopia or Abyssinian alphabet, or rather syllabary, is written from 
left to right, and consists of twenty-six primitive letters, which include the 
short tty and, together with six marks denoting the other voweds, form six 
other classes of syllables. This system is, therefore, arranged into seven 
classes, in which the consonants arc followed by seven vowels, a short, u * 
long, i long, a long, e long, e short, and o long. The Amhario, which is 
the vulgar Ethiopic, has seven consonants more, which are arranged in the 
series of the others. It is diflicult to determine the origin of the Ethiopian 
letters ; they discover few aflinities with other known alphabets. The saut 
resembles, indeed, the Hebrew shin I2f, though it is not its representa- 
tive, but that of the, samech D . The bet would resemble the Hebrew 
beth 3 i( it was not differently placed. The gemhl has some analogy to 
the Hebrew gimel j , but it is more like the deva-nagari ^ ^ , as the 
Ethiopic kaf presents the same figure as the Caslnncrian Xr, which occurs 
under the same form in other ancient alphabets of India. The lawi and 
the tawi resemble the Greek A and^ T. The names of the Ethiopic 
letters, however, are Semitic ; and yamany the denonrifination of the conso- 
nant y, corresponding with the Hebrew yod, signifies ^ the right hand masy 

* See Aiiat. Joum. vol. xx. l>. 332 and vol. xxiv. p. 170. 
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* water/ the word whereby the m is designated, has the same signification 
as mem in Hebrew. 'Fhese arc nearly all the analogies which the Ethiopic 
characters discover with other known writings. As we know absolutely 
nothing respecting the origin and period of invention of this alphabet, it 
is possibly a very ancient one, or it may have been derived from a cha- 
racter which has been long lost. Some have conjectured that it may be 
the Himyarite writing, carried by Arabian colonies into Abyssinia. 
The most ancient Ethiopic MSS. are written in the uncial character, which 
scarcely differs at all from that now used in the country. 

The alphabet of the Sabaaans, which constitute a particular sect in Syria, 
is derived from the ancient Semitic writing, but it has this peculiarity, that 
the letters are joined to each other on a line, and that it incorporates the 
vowels in the very body of the words. From this alphabet, or one very 
like it, are derived the writing of the nations which occupy the easternmost 
portion of the middle band of Asia. It is well known that Christianity w'as 
carried, at a remote period, into the interior of Asia by Syrian and 
Nestorian monks, who, at the same time, introduced there the alphabets of 
their own country, and, it would appear, chiefly the Sabsean and 
Nestorian. The Turks of Central Asia, known under the name of Oui- 
goors, adopted those alphabets, or rather, they formed out of the two 
writings and other Syriac letters a new alphabet, which was subsequently 
adopted and modified by the Mongols (in the twelfth century), and more 
recently by the Mandchoos. ^J’he resemblance of the Onigoor alphabet to 
the Saba7an and estranghelo, is so great, that these may still be regarded as 
identical with the former: for the difference is undoubtedly not greater than 
between our Roman characters and the black letter. 


VIEWS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 

(miYATE CORAESPONUENCK.) 

The Emperor Nicholas (as you will sec by the St, Petersburgh journals of 
the 15th February) is maturing his plan against Khiva. The city and govern- 
ment of Astrakhan, which have been hitherto united under the administration 
of the military governor-general of Georgia, resident at Tiflis, are detached 
from it, by an imperial ukase, and will in future form a separate military 
government. The post of civil governor of Astrakhan is abolished, and the 
city is to become altogether a military place, since its internal administration 
will be confided to the military officer in command there, and who will be 
under the immediate orders of the new military governor, who will reside at 
the city of Georgievsk.” 
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VISIT TO ODESSA. 

(extract of a letter.) 

" I ARRIVED here by sea last year, from Constantinople, where I embarked 
on board one of the Italian vessels which navigate the Black Sea. I shall say 
nothing of the difficulties of the navigation of this sea ; especially since, the 
season being advanced, our passage was good, and at the end of four daj^s we 
cast anchor before Odessa. 

“ This is not the place to come in order to admire picturesque landscapes, 
graceful buildings, and the beauties of nature. What we saw appeared sombre, 
wild, and melancholy. Figure to yourself an abrupt coast, a hundred feet high, 
with a level plateau at top, on which are some houses, in uniform row, and 
roofed with green tiles; below and on the beach, wooden barracks serving as 
warehouses ; filthy, half-clad peasants driving little carts ; on the left a jetty, 
forming the commercial port, and above a sort of fort which is used as a laza- 
retto ; a few Cossacks, with their lances ; some awkward and stupid-looking 
soldiers — such is the aspect of the celebrated port of Odessa, which it has 
been attempted to pass off as the third city in the empire of all the Russias. 
No trace of vegetation apjiears in its vicinity, except near the beach, where 
there are a few gardens in wretched condition. 

“ I shall not dwell here upon the miseries of the lazaretto, where the 
traveller suffers shameful extortions in every way ; I shall proceed to give you 
some details respecting the city itself. If, at its first appearance from the port, 
it presented no garb of magnificence, no aspect to recreate the fancy, my 
opinion was by no means changed upon entering it. The houses were very 
large, but scantily inhabited ; yet there is some difficulty in getting a lodging. 
The apartment I hired was five feet square, and belonged to an immense edifiee 
called ** The Club.” It contained no articles of furniture but such as were 
indispensable : — a bed formed of a few planks and a skin-mattrass. As to bed- 
linen, that the traveller must bring with him. There was also a chair and a 
table; and in one corner was a portion of an immense stove, which heated the 
whole of the house. This humble lodging, with wood and attendance, cost 
me ten roubles^movQ than 8s. 6d.) a-day. It was fruitless to look out for other 
lodgings, for all arc equally bad. 

** The Club-house was the property of a French merchant named Reinaud, 
who went to Paris to procure, by means of the friendship of the Duke de 
Richelieu, the title of baron. He succeeded, and proposed to figure at 
Odessa amongst the great Russian lords. I know not whether his success in 
this new career was equal to that which attended his commercial concerns, 
from whence he had realized a considerable fortune. This house, being 
situated in the most populous quarter of the city, was, for a considerable 
period, the only inn in the whole country. 

“ The first object of a new comer is to survey the population. No object 
could be less agreeable to the eye than that of Odessa. Polish Jews, with a 
bear-skin cap and a silk robe, arc in the greatest number ; then come, the 
Russian peasants, clad in a shirt, a smock-frock coming over their trousers, 
the hair hanging about their ears, and falling upon the shoulders on either 
side, the head encased in a dirty sheep-skin ; next, a number of Greeks, awk- 
wardly dressed in the European habit; lastly, the poor soldiers, plodding 
along with lowly and abject step, whose looks appear to implore pity, looking 
about for their officers, beside whom they remain motionless. These groups 
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are traversed by elegant carriages conveying numbers of functionaries and fo- 
reign merebants, whose careless air proclaims that they do not belong to this 
people, who appear to nio more like slaves than the negroes I have seen in the 
European colonies in America. 

** The rigid surveillance exercised here since the time of the plague, afforded 
the Russian authorities, in 1 830, the means of making a complete census of 
the whole population of Odessa. The statements drawn up from the returns 
of the inhabitants of each house gave a total of 41,552 souls, of both sexes, 
including the city, the two suburbs, and some farms which are within the line 
of the port. Of this number, there are 33,646 Christians and 7,906 Jews. 
This population is distributed in the following manner. The city, properly so 
called, surrounded by the outer boulevard, or the ditch which formed the old 
enclosure of the port, contains 33,071 souls ; Moldavanska, 5,967 ; Percsip, 
2,030; and the farms within the port, 484. In this number are not included 
the inhabitants of the villages in the precincts, which are under the inspection 
of the police of the city, but are without the port. They compose a popula- 
tion of 10,446 persons. Thus the whole population of the city and its juris- 
diction is almost 52,000 souls. 

“In visiting places of public resort, and in the houses, a strange smell 
exhales from all the furs and hideous-looking garments of both Jews and 
Russians, which positively infect the atmosphere. The regularity of the city, 
the streets of which are built in a line, the houses all constructed on the same 
plan, and painted the same colour, give a character of monotony to it, which is 
scarcely broken by a few trees planted here and there, and some churches 
more or less worthy of notice. It is a new city, undoubtedly, but the mass of 
the people take no interest in its prosperity; there is no appearance of that 
bustle and activity which, in flourishing cities, attract the notice and fix the 
attention of a stranger. The workmen appear to labour reluctantly : what 
to them, indeed, is the rearing of palaces, the repair of roads, the establishment 
of factories, since they are not to taste any of the fruits of these improvements ! 
Thus the military despotism, the slavery, and, in fact, the whole constitution 
of things in Russia, will always oppose the greatest obstacle to the pros- 
perity of the country, and to any new and beneficial plans adopted by the 
government. 

“ In conclusion ; I shall hasten to quit this melancholy abode, as soon as 
the navigation is open, and shall return to the smiling shores of the Bosphorus, 
where Turkish despotism has not, at least, degraded the human species to the 
condition of the brute,” 

“ Odessa'* # # ^ 
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PLANS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Plan I. 

Scene,- — A salle^d-dcjeuncr. 

Lord and Lady A., Sir B. C., Mr, and MUs E, 

Lord A, What do you think of the coffee, Sir B.? 

Sir B, C, Tolerable, my lord. 

Mr, JJ, Your lordship will permit me to say, it is, in my opinion, delect- 
able. 

Lord A, I think it execrable. Surely, Lady A., we patronize the honour- 
able member for Preston’s roasted corn. Some tea. 

Sir B, C, It is melancholy that no great reformer, in this age of improvement, 
has applied himself to abolish tea-drinking. Pray abstain from it, my lord. 
No wonder that soddening our stomachs with mawkish potations of tea, from 
generation to generation, should breed disorders there unknown to the sto- 
machs of our ancestors. Breakfasts, in other countries, are meals; here, 
amongst the bulk of the people, they ^vejeunes instead of dejeunet. 

Lord A, Good. — The tea is worse than the coffee. 

Mr, I), With respectful deference. Sir B., your proposal to abolish the use 
of tea in England, would not, I apprehend, agree with our national finances 
so well as with our stomachs. {Laughs,) 

Lord A. Very good : your remarks, Mr. D., are always shrewd. (Afr. 
JO. hows,) We should not stomach that most certainly. What say you, 
Sir B. ? 

Sir B, C, The national finances ! the ministers’ finances, Mr. D. means : 
the nation would be the richer. Our purses would be as much improved as 
our stomachs by the change. 

Lord A. Oh 1 I see you are of the fructifying school ; you are one of those 
who hold that a hundred pounds of our money is better in another person’s 
pocket than in our own. We make such prodigious discoveries, that I don’t 
despair of living till the day when two and two will make five. 

Sir B, C, Why, my lord, it is only for people to find it convenient to con- 
sent that two and two make five, or even twenty, and there is no reason on 
earth why it should not be so. 

Lady A, Two and two live? 

Miss E, Two and two twenty ? 

Sir B. C, Yes. — Will your ladyship do me the favour to tell me the colour 
of this glove ? 

Lady A, 1 call it white. 

Sir B, C, Suppose all the world besides yourself should agree to call it 
hlaele^ would you still persist in saying it was white ? 

Lady A, Mr. D. pray, like a good knight, come to our relief : positively, 
my wits are almost giddy with these eternal novelties. {Mr, D, smiles,) 

Sir B, C. Mr. D., madam, is pondering upon the calamities which menace 
the excise. If 1 were prime minister, 1 would make him chancellor of the 
exchequer ; though, indeed, his talents ivould not be seen there. {Mr, D, 
bows,) 

Lord A, But d propos of tea : what is to be done with the East-India ques- 
tion ? I am heartily sick of that subject, and 1 wish there was some other way 
of settling the matter than reading and wrangling over masses of documents. 
I suppose I shall be obliged to make up my mind one way or the other, and I 
N.S.Vol. 7. No.28. 2 O 
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am half inclined to decide the point as my old college-friend Jackson did the 
awful one of matrimony — by “ tossing up.” 

Mr. D. The sorlcs VirgUiancB would be best, my lord : I know an instance 
of their efficacy which is perfectly miraculous. A year before I left Trinity, — 

Lord A. I remember, I remember, Mr. D. ; we had that very amusing story 
the last time you were here. I laughed prodigiously at it, I recollect. 

Mr. D. Pardon me, my lord ; it is one of the most pathetic incidents,— 

Lord A. True, true, pathetic ; it was so, indeed ; and the story lost nothing 
by your way of telling it. {Mr. D. bows.) — But, Sir B., you know every thing, 
are an original thinker, and always discovering something new. Come, en- 
hgliten us a little: what should be done with India? 

Sir B. C. Get rid of it. 

Lord A. Get rid of the question you mean, of course ; that is the very thing 
I want to do. 

Sir B.€. No; get rid of India; get rid of the connexion altogether. What 
business have we with an overgrown empire, ten or twenty thousand miles off^ 
which can’t or won’t pay the expenses of its government ; which swallows up 
our money, sacrifices our children, Lady A., and our young men. Miss E., to 
liver-complaints and cholera morbus, allowing only a few pitiable objects to 
escape back, by way of examples, with jaundiced minds as well as faces ; 
quarrelling with every thing and every body. Let the Hindoos and Gentoos, 
the havildars, and the jemitdars, and the devildars, go about their business. 
Let us throw up the concern, and withdraw our protection, as we call it. 
Perhaps they may implore us to stay, as we did the Romans. If so, we can 
then make our bargain with them. 

• Lord A. Is it possible. Sir B., that you can be serious ? 

• Sir B. C. My dear lord, can you seriously think me otherwise ? Can you 
show me one solitary miserable advantage that results from this connexion? 
Are not our Indian finances insufficient to defray the expenses of ruling India; 
don’t the Hindoo people swear they will starve themselves to death if you ask 
for more ; is not the great mass of the Company’s own servants discontented ; 
arc not the planters and traders in India, and the merchants and manufacturers 
at home that traffic with India, clamorous about their losses and sufferings'; 
and arc we not told that the Hindoos themselves are in such a state of utter 
misery, under our delightful protection, that no change can be for the worse ? 
Who then arc benefited, I should like to know ? 

Lord A. There is some truth in what you say. 

Mr. D, I am quite of your opinion, my lord ; Sir B., indeed, has hardly 
drawn the pictiire in colours sufficiently strong. I have been assured, by those 
who have been in India, that the atrocities committed in the interior transcend 
belief ; that the British authorities encourage all sorts of immorality, and 
practise all sorts of cruelty : a gentleman told me, the other day, that he had 
seen a poor fellow-^one of the ryots, I think they are called — because he 
could not pay his taxes, — though he had tried to do so, and had pawned the 
shirt off* his back, being actually naked, — forced by a Company’s revenue officer 
to swing round a pole, to which he was suspended by a hook fastened in his 
ribs. 

Miss JR. Poor thing! 

Mr. n. It is lamentable, indeed, madam. 

R. I moan the dog : see, his tail is entangled. 

Mr. 1). [now to release the dog^ andjis hitienJ\ Plague on the beast ! 

Lad^ A. I trust he has not hurt you, sir. The dog has been strangely tem- 
pered of late. ' 
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SirB.C. Hydrophobia, perhaps, my lady? He looks wild. 

Mr, I), [nlarmed] Hydrophobia! 

Sir B, C, He looks wild, but it may not be rabies. There can be no harm, 
however, in getting the part excised, Mr. D, — We were just talking of the 
excise you know. 

Mr, D, I beg pardon. Sir B. ; I am not in a condition to joke at present. 
Your ladyship will pardon my abrupt departure. My lord {Exit in disorder. 

Lady A, Do you think there is danger. Sir B. ? 

Sir B, C, None whatever, madam : Mr. D. will never go mad, if the dog 
docs. 

Lord A, Good. — But pour resumer. 

Sir B, C, Well, my lord, I have nothing material to add. “A relation 
which separates the governors from the governed by a navigation of 15,000 
miles,” says an eminent authority on this matter, “ cannot be a very natural 
or a very useful connexion to either party.”* Cut the connexion, therefore, 
say I, and you will end all difficulties at once. 

Lord A. And this is your plan fo& thg government of India ? 

Sir B. C\ It is. 


Plan II. 

Scene,^A Lecture-Room. 

Lecturer^ seated on a table ; a smaller table covered with green baize before 
him^ bearing a a goblet of watery a saucer containing a sliced orange ^ a 

paper of lozenges^ and a silver^mounted eye-glass, 

Lcct, (bowing,) When I look round (taking up the glass) upon this highly- 
rcspectable and brilliant assembly, and see sense and intelligence beaming from 
every eye, how I exult that I was born an Englishman 1 — (Applause,) Ladies 
and gentlemen, I have been all round the world, and I found it very 
(a laugh\ weary, stale, and unprofitable;” for where could I meet with 
such an assemblage as this ? — (Applause,) liudies and gentlemen, we are the 
most polished, the most intelligent, the most virtuous people in the universe; 
that we are not so happy as we ought to be is not owing to ourselves, but to our 
rulers. I shall not, however, touch upon that topic, which would lead me too 
far from my present purpose ; more especially since, as you all know, there is a 
great measure now in progress towards consummation, whereby our civil and 
political happiness will be eficctuated; whereby you will be'cnablcd to choose 
fit organs to express your sentiments in parliament ; and I flatter myself, I-~ 
(confusion amongst the audience ; cries of ** order! order P') 

1js< Gentleman, This gentleman’s hand was in my pocket. — (Cries of 
“ shame ! turn him out .'”) 

2d Gentleman, I won’t go out ; I paid my shilling at the door, and I have a 
right to stay. 

\st Gent, But you have no right to put your hand in my pocket. 

2d Gent, Your pocket is like your head, full of emptiness, I take- it. 

Lect, Gentlemen, genthmien ! There must be some mistake. Order, 
order \ We have met for a great public object ; let us not waste our valuable 
time upon matters of paltry, private interest. Gentlemen, I was merely 
about to state, that if this great and important town should in future be en- 
titled, as it ought, to be directly represented in a certain- house, I am bound 
to say, in justice to you as well as myself, that I know no one who is better 
entitled to your suffrages, no one who has suffered, no one who would suffer, 
* Mr. Crawfurd’s pamphlet on Free Trade and Colonization of India. 
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more for liberty "of any and every kind,— liberty of conscic^nce, liberty 6f speech, 
liberty of thought, and unbounded liberty of action,— than myself (bravo). 
And now, ladies and gentlemen, to the important subject which has brought 
us together, namely, to consider whether a better government cannot be 
devised for the British empire in India, than the detestable and tyrannical 
oligarchy by which that fair region is now disgraced, and rendered a residence 
fit for slaves alone. — (Applause.) In the course of my travels, ladies and 
gentlemen (of which, by the bye, I intend to publish a very amusing account), 
I paid a visit to the Mountains of the Moon, which you have, no doubt, all 
heard of, in the deserts of Arabia : they are so called, because they arc sup- 
posed to have dropped from the moon, which I conceive highly probable, from 
the fact of their broadest part being uppermost ; the apex, or point, having 
stuck in the ground, and the base where they were detached, forming an exten- 
sive table-land, as it is called, and no small table it is, I assure you. (laughter.) 
This table, ladies, has a very pretty cloth, of the greenest turf, and is covered 
with provisions, in the shape of large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. If 
a person wishes for a steak or chop, he cuts one from the living animal (which 
suffers no paiii in the pure air of that elevated region), and, sticking it on a 
skewer, the direct rays of the sun, being so near, cook it in a twinkling. 

Such,” as Homer says, “ are the strange sights which travellers see.”— 
(Applause.) Upon these mountains I met with two Hindoos, of the caste 
called Pitis ,* — very acute men, sharp as a needle, ladies (prolonged laughter), 
—who assured me, by signs, that they had bccii forced, from their home and 
country, robbed of their all, and subjected to the most brutal acts of arbitrary 
tyranny and unheard-of cruelty, by the barbarous conduet of the British 
government.— (5/ia77J<?.^) By means of iny intercourse with these interesting 
and^intelligent men, I drew an accurate and authentic knowledge of the true 
character of our government in India. I will tell you first what it is not, and 
from that picture, leave you to infer what it is. In the first place, there is 
no parliament there ; no control upon the executive, gentlemen, which may, 
from mere whim, extirpate a whole caste, — as they have done the poor honest 
Pins,— with as little concern as you would destroy a wasps’-nest. Then there 
is no press, gentlemen ; no organ of the public voice, which is the voice of God ; 
no broad-sheet sermons to the people, telling this divine oracle, every day, 
how they ought to think, and teaching the young. idea of liberty how to shoot 
in the luxuriant soil of their minds. There are no coroners’ inquests, gentle- 
men, or grand juries, in India, not even a constable (a voice ** bravo ! ”) ; so 
that if a man becomes what is termed troublesome, he is tumbled into a tank 
(of which plenty are provided everywhere for that purpose at the expense of 
the government), and he is then said to have died of the cholera morbus, which 
is as much a humbug in India as it is here. There is no society in India : the 
women are required by law to keep in their own apartments all day ; and it is a 
literal fact, ladies, that some Hindoo women never see their husbands at all. — 
(Loud cries of ** shame .^’) There are no churches, in India ; the poor creatures 
may have as many pagodas, as they call them, as they please ; but not a single 
church must be built ; and as to public meetings, where the people could dis- 
cuss the merits of government-measures, censure their governors (for they 
have got no king as wc have, and a capital king too), prepare addresses and 
remonstrances, my two Pins informed me (by signs) that they had no word to 
express those objects, so that they had, I may well say, no idea of such things. 
The language is the most horrible that c^n be conceived ; it takes six months 

* An apocopot for Pindarrtu, we presume.— Eo. 
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to l^rn the alphabet, and seven years to learn the graitamar, and all the dic- 
tionaries are written in verse, in order, if possible, to prevent the people 
learning the language at all, so that they may become brutes. In such circum- 
stances, ladies and gentlemen, you may easily imagine the condition of the 
people. Government, you know, ladies, is every thing. Government, 
gentlemen, can make Spitzbergeii a paradise. But India has no government, 
except mis-government, which is an illegitimate branch of the family. — {A 
laugh.) I shall not, as I said, draw a picture of what this mis-government is. 
I shall be content with asserting, generally, not only upon the strength of the 
appalling facts related to me by the iv/o Pins^ but upon the testimony of seve- 
ral amiable and well-informed China-men, who had come to India for trade, 
and were deported — that is the gentle phrase used when the India governors 
send away an honest man who does not do just as they like, and who keeps clear 
of the tanks — deported to a place called Penang (from whence they ran away), 
where they were actually forced to work in the roads like felons — {cries of 
" shame /*')i I repeat, I am content to generally, that the present govern- 
ment of India is the vilest, the most scandalous, the most abominable, the 
most detestable under the sun. And now, ladies and gentlemen, I proceed to 
propose a better scheme : there cannot be a worse. plan is a simple one : 
simplicity, you know, is the criterion and characteristic of great and noble 
designs. I propose to combine two grand objects together, the giving facility 
and encouragement to our trade, — the trade of thi.s place in particular, ladies 
and gentlemen, — and the political benefit of the Indians. I propose, there- 
fore, in the first place, that Raja Ram Mohun Roy be appointed Governor 
General of India; that all the judicial posts'bc filled by Mahomedans, all the 
revenue offices by Hindoos, and the police be executed by Kast-Indians or 
Indo-Britons. The beauty of this plan, ladies and gentlemen, consists in this: 
the raja is neither a Hindoo, a Mahomedan, nor a Christian, so that he can have 
no bias towards any part of the population of India; and the rest, being 
antagonistical, that is opposed to each other, they would keep, by their 
very opposition, the whole machine of government in steady operation, 
just as an arch is retained firmly together, by contrary pressure on 
all sides of it. — {Great applause.) You will begin to ask, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, what we are to get by this. I will now tell you then the other part of 
my plan. I would make the admission to office in India free to all the natives, 
of whatever degree; consequently, there would be such, a rush of applicants 
for preferment and place, that their own Indian manufactures would be totally 
abandoned, and we should then be able .to pour in ours by ship-loads. The 
staple manufacture, for which this place, ladies and gentlemen, is so celebrated, 
—I mean leather breeches and spatterdashes, — would be in large demand 
amongst the Hindoos — {hear, hear J) and we should hear no more of distress 
amongst us. This, ladies and gentlemen, is my plan for thf government 
OF India. I pledge myself that, if it were adopted, the people of India 
would be happy, the people of England would be happy (for we should get 
rid of an odious East-India Company, who have been the cause of at least 
200 millions being added to the national debt), you would be happy, and I 
should be happy, ladies and gentlemen, if I obtain your sufirages as your 
reformed member. And now, ladies and gentlemen, it only remains for me to 
thank you for the kind and flattering attention I have experienced, and to state 
that a subscription,— pray stay one moment, gentlemen, — that a subscription 
has been raised at some of the places where I have had the honour to lecture — 
order, order, gentlemen— to forward the great cause of Hindoo amelioration, ' 
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free trade, and liberal principles, which fund is placed in my hands, and if 
you shall .be pleased to make any addition to it,— one moment, pray,— only 
one moment more, gentlemen, — I will take care it shall be properly and bene- 
ficially applied. A subscription of one penny and upwards entitles the 
subscriber to have his name immortalized on stone, — that is, lithographed. 


Plan III. 

Scene, A Tavern : Time ten o’Clock P.M. 

McCayenne and Cuheh sitting ofiposite to each other ^ looking upon an empty 
decanter ; four glasses^ all empty ; a snuff-box, likewise empty : nutshells,^ 
orange-peel, ^c, 

McCoy. Well ! shall we go home,— or have another bottle ? 

Cub. We’ll go home, — but have another bottle first. 

McCny. Waiter ! 

Wait. One pound fifteen, gentlemen. 

= McCay. One pound fifteen, cy ? — Can you give change ? 

Wait. 1 have no doubt of it, sir. 

McCay. Then change that empty bottle for a full one, you chattering, uion» 
key-faced — and, d’ye hear, you reprobate? let it be filled with wine, not gin 
and slow-juice. — {Exit Waiter, grinning^] 

• Cub. So, Mac, you are off for the land of the sun. 

McCay. Exactly ; to get my liver broiled a little more, though it’s almost 
done enough already. 

Cub. And what’s your plan ? Is it a secret ? 

McCay. Faith 1 so much so, that I don’t know it myself. 

Cub. Is it commercial, or military, or political, or 

McCay. Just as it may hap()en : je suis Ic trcs-humble serviteur des evene- 
mens. If a planter wants a little assistance in dealing with the Icvlwallas and 
loolwaUas, I’m his man. If Runjeet Singh should want a little knowledge of 
how the world wags — ^ 3 'ou understand me — I’m his man. If the Calcutta folks 
want an agent instead of Mr. C. to be their ambassador and their barker here, 
and to manufacture pamphlets and make speeches, I’m their man. 1 could 
not boast, indeed, the recommendation of turning upon my former masters; 
but then I’d do the job for less than ^1,500 a-ycar, and quite as well. 

. Cub. Then, in plain English, you are for sale ? 

McCay. Exactly so. I carry a brush at my mast-head, you see ; and I am 
A.I. 

Cub. You start at a good time, when there is a demand for marketable 
talent. I allude to the cliarter-busincss. What’s your opinion of that ques- 
tion? 

McCay. My real opinion ? I wish I had the settling of it. By the powers, 
I’d do it nately and easily. 

Cvh. Well, — here’s to your success abroad and at home : — and now, my 
dear fellow, give us your scheme for governing India. 

McCay, A very simple one. I’d not worry myself about judicial establish- 
ments, and commercial establishments, and financial establishments, and 
police -establishments, and all that. 

Cub. I long to’ hear your plan. You’d begin, of course, by battering the 
half-batta. You’d increase the army by way of pacifying the military, and go 
to war with the Chinese, tickling their back settlements, wouldn’t ye, now ? 
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McCay. Not a bit of it. My policy would be very pacifle, boy. I should 
take my hint from the old Moguls and the old Spaniards. Every black fel- 
low, from north to south and from the east to the west, should pay hand- 
somely for my protection. I’d make man, woman, and child each come down 
with one gold mohur a-year, and they should bring it in person, so that there 
would be very little trouble in collecting the revenue. This would give us about 
a hundred and fifty millions a-year, and we should not want any more from 
them, you know. 

Cub. Well, but the government, Mac, — how would you govern them? 

McCay. Haven’t I told you ? 

Cub. Aye, but how would you manage them ? 

McCay. How does an officer manage his men ? He tells them to turn to the 
right, to the left, or completely round; and they do it. lie orders them to 
put out one leg and then another ; and they do it. He commands them to 
shoot those he wishes to be shot, and they fire away till he tells them to stop. 
That’s my idea of government. 

Cub. But suppose some of them should be unruly and 

McCay. My life for that, honey: I know the Hindoos; they will take any 
thing, as C. says, — but beef. There cannot be a set of more chicken-hearted, 
white-livered poltroons. I’m sick of hearing people talk of the mild, the ami- 
able, the gentle Hindoos ; they are the mere scum of the earth, Sir; they 
are to be cuffed and tweaked and kicked into love for you. Consult their con- 
venience, and they’ll be lazy and insolent. Beg the favour of a Hindoo to do 
such or such a thing, and ten to one he’ll refuse ; shake a horsewhip at him 
and he’ll set about it with alacrity and pleasure. These facts arc only to be 
learnt amongst them ; so that my plan of government is the strong arm, and, 
trust me, it’s the best plan everywhere, though toe don’t wish our governors to 
know it. 

Cub, What would you do with the Comjiany ? 

McCay. Throw them, like physic, to the dogs. A set of old women, puling 
as much about their subjects, as they call them, as if they were their children ; 
hampering their own functionaries with ridiculous directions to ** take care 
of the natives,” to “ protect the rights of the natives,” which, if it was all 
hypocrisy, just to blind people’s eyes, would be well enough ; but the dolts are 
sincere. I would send the Company to the d — I, and if we could not get tea 
from China without them, we would get it from India. • 

Cvh. How from India? 

McCay. It grows there luxuriantly. 

Cub. Impossible. 

McCay. Nay, I’ve seen it. 

Cub. Come, come ; no traveller’s tricks. 

McCay. Tricks! 

Ctib. You say tea grows in India; I say it does not. 

McCay. I say I have seen it grow there; I have plucked the leaves of it 
in large plantations, and have seen it manufactured for exportation to all parts 
of the world. Are you satisfied ? 

Cub. No : I never knew you draw a longer bow. 

McCay. By the life of Pharoah, do you dispute my word ? — [Rising with a 
filled glass in his hand.] 

Cub. — [Doing the same^ I do. 

[They respectively discharge the contents of the glasses in each olhcr^s faces.] 

McCay. There! 
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Cuh. And there ! 

[They grasp each other's collars and struggle ; tables and glasses are over^ 
thrown ; WaHers rush in and receive violent blows in the scuffle ; Policemen of 
division Z. called in ; they are also struck^ and after a desperate resistance^ 
McCayenne and Cubeb are conveyed to the statiou’^house^ the former crying 
out : “ I beg pardon ; ’twas pepper I meant !”] 


THE TURKISH MARC H. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 

My dagger with blood by my side doth flow. 

My battle-axe hangs at my saddle-bow. 

I love the warrior with the eye of fire, 

His turban rent upon his veiny brow : 

He bows upon the beard of his old sire. 

Unto his sword he makes a filial vow; 

His garments pierced iii many a hostile din, 

With holes more countless than the starry skin 
Of tiger in the pale grass crouching low. 

My dagger with blood by my side doth flow. 

My battle-axe hangs at my saddle-bow. 

A buckler sounds on his arm, and its light 
Is red as the sun on a winter day; 

The war-horse champeth its curb of foam, 

A glimmering smoke winds on his way, 

As he gallopeth with a wild delight 
On the echoing ground — an Ottoman knight ! " 
Turning to look, the gazers say. 

My dagger with blood by my side doth flow. 

My battle-axe hangs at my saddle-bow. 

The trump of ten thousand Giours is blowing, 
He gives back the cry ; at his terrible breath 
Terror leaps out from the clarion’s lips; 

He killeth, and glad in the heaps of death. 

He dyeth his crimson caftan in gore, 

Urging his goaded charger, for more 
His thirsty spirit famisheth ! 

My dagger with blood by my side doth flow. 

My battleraxe hangs at my saddle-bow. 

I love the conqueror when the tambour sleepeth. 
Sitting amid his harem of delight ; 

Let the pale Iman, when the night-watch cometh. 
Pour the dark wine— feasteth in the light. 

I love the conqueror when laughingly 
His glad voice sounds, yet hoarse with victory. 
Singing the loves and Houris bright. 
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My dagger with blood by my side doth flow. 

My battle-axe hangs at my saddle-bow. 

Let him be calm in eye, but quick to ire. 

The victory-crowned in every warlike play, 

Laughing to scorn the wisdom of the wise; 

He knoweth not when morning shall decay. 

When seas shall sweep along the desert red — 

Let him be brave and young, and on his head 

Not wrinkles, but the scars of the affra}’. 

My dagger with blood by my side doth flow. 

My battle-axe hangs at my saddle-bow. 

Behold him, chieftains gathered from afar. 

The warrior in his power ! but he whose pride 
Pales at the first red-sweep of terror’s car. 

The lust to the Ottoman camp to ride. 

Who, when the war hath burst the city-gate. 

Makes not with all the treasury of state 

His piled chariot bend from side to side ; — 

My dagger with blood by my side doth flow, 

My battle-axe hangs at my saddle bow. 

He who lingcreth on a woman’s sigh. 

And in the feast of music and of wine 
Loves not to tell his war-steed’s ancestry; 

Who seeks save in himself a power divine, 

Dreaming upon a couch of tissue rare, 

A sickly student, fearing sun and air. 

Leaving to Christian lips the cypress vine 

My dagger with blood by my side doth flow. 

My battle-axe hangs at my saddle-bow. 

He — ’tis a dastard, and no warrior true; 

Not him along the battle-storm the eye 
Sees lifting on his steed, with trailing cloth of gold. 
The sabre in his hand, upon his stirrups towering high : 
Away — let his heels goad the aching sides 
Of a poor weary mule, as on he rides, 

Chaunting a priestly formulary. 

My dagger with blood by my side doth flow, 

My battle<-axe hangs at my saddle-bow. 
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THE ANCIENT TEMPLES AND RUINS OF BAROLLI, IN 
RAJPOOTANA.* 

We marched before daybreak throiigli the famed pass of Mokundiii'ra,')' and 
caiiglit a glimpse at the outlet of the fine plains of Malwa. We then liirncd 
abruptly to the right, and skirted tlie range which divides llaravati from 
Malwa, over a rich champaign tract, in a re-entering angle of the range, which 
gradually contracted to the |)oint of exit, up the mountains of Puchail. 

The siiii rose just as we cleared the summit of the pass, and we halted for a 
few minutes at the tower that guards the ascent, to look upon the valley 
behind; the landscape was bounded on cither side by the ramparts of nature, 
enclosing uumcrous villages, until the eye was stopped by the eastern horizon. 
We proceeded on the terrace of this table-land, of gradual ascent, through a 
thick forest, when, as we reached the point of deseent, the sun cleared the 
harrier which we had just left, ami, darting his beams through the foliage, 
illuminated the castle of Bhynsror, while the new fort of Dangermow appeared 
as a white speck in the gloom that still enveloped the Pat’har. 

We descended along a natural caiisewa}', the rock being perfectly bare, 
without a particle of mould or vegetation. Small pillars, or iininserihcd 
tablets, placed erect in the centre of liiile heaps of stone, seemed to indi- 
cate the scene of murders, when the Bliil lord of the pass exacted his toll 
from all who traversed his dominion. They proved, however, to he marks 
placed by the hunjarris to guide their tandas, or caravans, through the devious 
tracks of the forest. As wc continued to descend, enveloped on all sides by 
woods and rocks, wo lost sight of the lowers of Bhymror, and on reaching the 
foot of tlie Pass, the first object we saw was a little monastery of Attccts, 
founded by the chiefs of Bliynsror; it is called .Ilialaea. We passed close to 
their isolated dwelling, on the terraced roof of wliich a [)arty of the fraternity 
were squatted round a fire, enjoying the warmth of the morning sun. Their 
wild appearance corresponded with the scene around ; their malted hair and 
beard had never known a comb; their bodies were smeared with ashes {bJia- 
boot), and a shred of cloth round the loins seemed the sole indication that they 
belonged to a class possessing human feelings. Their lives are passed in a 
perpetual routine of adoration of Chuloorb/iooja, the ‘ four-armed* divinity, 
and they subsist on the produce of a few patches of land, with which the 
chiefs of Bhynsror have endowed this abode of wild ascetics, or with what 
their patrons or the town’s-peoplc and passengers make up to them. The 
head of the estahlishmeht, a little vivacious, hut wild-looking being, about 
sixty years of age, came forth to bestow his blessing, and to heg something 
for his order. He, however, in the first place, elected me one of his chelds, 
or disciples, by marking iny foreliead with a tikii of hhahoot, which he took 
from a platter made of d//^A:-lcavcs ; to which rite of inauguration I submitted 
with due gravit}^ The old man proved to he a walking volume of legendary 
lore; but his conversation became insufferably tedious. Interruption was in 
vain ; he could tell his story only in his own way, and in order to get at a point 
of local history connected with the sway of the Ranas, I was obliged to begin 
front the creation of the world, and go through all the theogonies, the com- 
bats of theSoors and the Asoors, the gods and Titans of Indian mythology; 

* From thegecond and concluding volume of Colonel Tod's Annals of Riyast’han, just published, a 
volume to which we shall draw thenttcnlli>n of our readefsnioro prominently next month. 

t Durra, a corruption of Dwdr, * a liarrier, pass, outlet, or portal;' and Mokund, one of the 
epithet! of Crbhna. Mokundurra and Dwaritwtat'h are synonymous : — * the pass and portal cl' the 
Deity.' 
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to bewail with Sccta the loss of her child, her rape by Rawun, and the whole of 
the wars of Rama waged for her recovery; when, at length, the genealogy of 
the family commenced, which this strange being traced through all their 
varying patronymics of Dits, Rics, Gohilote, Aharya, Seesodia; at which 
last he again diverged, and gave nic an episode to explain the etymology of 
the distinguishing epithet. I subjoin it, as a specimen of the anchorite’s his- 
torical lore : — 

In these wilds, an ancient Rana of Chectore had sat down to a gate (feast) 
consisting of the game slain in the chase ; and being very hungry, he hastily 
swallowed a piece of meat to which a gad-fly adhered. The fly grievously 
tormented the liana’s stomach, and he sent for a physician. The wiseman 
{bed) secretly ordered an attendant to cut off the tip of a cow’s car, as the 
only means of saving the monarch’s life. On obtaining this forbidden morsel, 
the bed folded it in a piece of thin cloth, and attaching a string to it made the 
royal patient swallow it. The gad-fly fastened on the bait, and was dragged 
to light. The physician was rewarded ; but the curious Rana insisted on 
knowing hy what means the cure was effected, and when he heard that a piece 
of sacred kine had passed his lips, he dotcrmineil to expiate the enormity in a 
manner which its heinousness required, ami to swallow boiling lead {seesa)! 
A vessel was put on the fire, and half a seer soon melted, when, praying that 
his involuntary offence might be forgiven, he boldly drank it ofi’; but lo ! it 
passed through him like water. From that day, the name of the tribe was 
changecl from Aharya to Seesodia, The old Jogi as firmly believed the truth 
of this absurd tale as he did his own existence, and I allowed him to run on till 
tlie temple of Barolli suddenly burst upon my view from amidst the foliage that 
shrouded it. The transition was grand ; we had for some time been picking 
our way along the margin of a small stream that had worked itself a bed in the 
rock over which la3^our path, and whose course had been our guide to this 
object of our pilgrimage. As we neared the sacred fane, still following the 
stream, we reached a level spot overshadowed by the majestic koroo and amba, 
which had never known the axe. We instantly dismountoil, and by a flight of 
stcf)s attained the court of the temple. To describe its stupendous and diver- 
sified architecture is impossible; it is the office of the j)cncil alone, but the 
labour would be almost endless. Art seems here to have exhausted itself, 
and we were, perhaps now for the first time, fully impressed with the beauty 
of Hindu sculpture. The columns, the cieling.s, the external roofing, where 
each stone presents a miniature tem[>le, one rising over another, until crowned 
by the urn-like kiUluSy distracted our attention. The carving on the capital of 
each column would require page.s of explanation, and the whole, in spite of its 
high antiquity, is in wonderful preservation. This is attributable mainly to 
two causes : every stone is chisselled out of the close-grained quartz rock, 
perhaps the most durable (as it is the most difficult to work) of any ; qnd in 
order that the Islamite should have some excuse for evading their iconoclastic 
law, they covered the entire temple with the finest marble cement, so adhe- 
sive, that it is only where the prevalent winds have beaten upon it that it is 
altogether worn oiT, leaving the sculptured edges of the stone as smooth and 
sharp as if carved only yesterday. 

The grand temple of Barolli is dedicated to Siva, whose emblems are every 
where visible. It stands in an area of about 250 yards square, eneloscd by a 
wall built of unshaped stones without cement. Beyond this wall are groves of 
majestic trees, with many smaller shrines and sacred fountains The first object 
that struck my notice just before entering the area, w'as a pillar, erect in the 
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earth, with a hooded snake sculptured around it. The door-way, which is 
destroyed, must have been very curious, and the remains that choke up the 
interior are highly interesting. One of these specimens was entire, and un- 
rivalled in taste and beauty. The principal figures are of Siva and his consort, 
Parbutty, with their attendants. lie stands upon the lotus, having the ser- 
pent twined as a garland. In his right hand he holds the dumroo, or little 
drum, with which, as the god of war. he inspires the warrior : in his left is 
the cuprOf formed of a human skull, out of which he drinks the blood of the 
slain. The other two arms have been broken off : a circumstance which proves 
that even the Islamite, to whom the act may be ascribed, respected this work 
of art. The ** mountain-born is on the left of her spouse, standing on the 
coorm, or tortoise, with braided locks, and ear-rings made of the conch-shell. 
Every limb is in that easy flowing style peculiar to ancient Hindu art, and 
wanting in modern specimens. Both are covered with beaded ornaments, and 
have no drapery. The firm, masculine attitude of * Baba Adam! as I have 
heard a Rajpoot call Mahadeo, contrasts well with the delicate feminine out- 
line of his consort. The serpent and lotus intertwine gracefully over their heads. 
Above, there is a series of compartments filled with various figures, the most 
conspicuous of which is the chimerical animal called thegra^, a kind of horned 
lion; each compartment being separated by a wreath of flowers, tastefully 
arranged and distributed. The animal is delineated with an ease not unworthy 
the art in Europe. Of the various other figures many are mutilated ; one is a 
hermit playing on a guitar, and above him are a couple of deer in a listening 
posture. Captain Waugh is engaged on one of the figures, which he agrees 
with me in pronouncing unrivalled as a specimen of art. There are parts of 
them, especially the heads, which would not disgrace Canova. They are in 
high relief, being almost detached from the slab. In this fragment (about eight 
feet by three), the chief figures are about three feet. * 

The centre piece, forming a kind of frieze, is nearly entire, and about twelve 
feet by three ; it is covered with sculpture of the same character, mostly the 
celestial choristers, with various instruments, celebrating the praises of Siva 
and Parbutty. Immediately within the door-way, is a small shrine to the ‘ four- 
armed ;* but the Islamite having likewise deprived him of the supernumerary 
pair, the Bhil takes him for Devi, of whom they are desperately afraid, and in 
consequence the forehead of the statue is liberally smeared with vermilion. 

On the left, in advance of the main temple, is one about thirty feet high, 
containing an image of Aslit-Mata, or the ‘ eight-armed mother;* but here 
the pious Mooslem has robbed the goddess of all her arms, save that with 
which she grasps her shield, and has also removed her head. She treads 
firmly on the centaur, Maheswar, whose dissevered head lies at some distance 
in the area, while the lion of the Hindu Cybele still retains his grasp of his 
quarters. The Joginis and Apsaras, or * maids of war* of Rajpoot martial 
poetry, have been spared. 

On the right is the shrine of Tri-murlt^ the triune divinity. Brimha*s face, 
in the centre, has been totally obliterated, as has that of Vishnu, the Preserver ; 
but the Destroyer is uninjured. The tiara, which covers the head * of this triple 
divinity, is also entire, and of perfect workmanship. The skill of the sculptor 
** can no further go.’* Groupes of snakes adorn the clustering locks on the 
ample forehead of Siva, which are confined by a baiftleau, in the centre of 
which there is adeath*s head ornament hideously exact. Various and singularly 
elegant devices are wrought in the tiara : in one, two horses couped from the 

* The tfi-nnirti Is reivescnted with three faces {mtirti) though but one head. 
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shoulder, passing from a rich centering, and surmounted by a death’s head ; a 
dissevered arm points to a vulture advancing to seize it, while serpents are 
wreathed round the neck and hands of the Destroyer, whose half-opened 
mouth discloses a solitary tooth, and the tongue curled up with a demoniacal 
expression. The whole is colossal, the figures being six feet and a half high. 
The relief is very bold, and altogether the groupe is worthy of having casts 
made from it. 

We now come to the grand temple itself, which is fifty-eight feet in height, 
and in the ancient form peculiar to the temples of Siva. The body of the edi- 
fice, in which is the sanctum of the god, and over which rises its pyramidal 
iikr, is a square of only twenty one feet; but the addition of the domed 
vestibule {munduf) and portico makes it forty-four by twenty-one. An outline 
of this by Ghassi, a native artist (who labours at Oodipoor for the same daily 
pay as a tailor, carpenter, or other artizan), will give a tolerably good notion 
of its appearance, though none of its beauty. The whole is covered with 
mythological sculpture, without as well as within, emblematic of the * great 
god * {Mafiadeo), who is the giver, as well as the destroyer, of life. In a niche 
outside, to the south, he is armed against the Dytes (Titans), the roond-mala^ 
or skull-chaplet, reaching to his knees, and in seven «>f his arms are offensive 
weapons. His cap is the frustrum of a cone, composed of snakes interlaced, 
with a fillet of skulls: the cupra is in his hand, and the victims are scattered 
around. On his right is one of the maids of slaughter {Jooini) drunk with 
blood, the cup still at her lip, and her countenance ex|)ressive of vacuity ; 
while below, on the left, is a female personification of Death, mere skin and 
bone : a sickle (koorpi) in her right hand,* its knob, a death’s head, completes 
this groupe of the attributes of destruction. 

To the west is Mahadco under, another form, a beautiful and animated 
statue, the expression mild, as when he went forth to entice the mountain- 
nymph, Mera, to his embrace. His tiara is a blaze of finely-executed orna- 
ments, and his snake- wreath, which hangs round him as a garland, ha.s a clasp 
of two heads of Schesnag (the serpent-king), while Nanda below is listening 
with placidity to the sound of the dumroo. His cupra^ and karg, or skull-cup, 
and sword, which he is in the attitude of using, arc the only uccoinpanimcnts 
denoting the god of blood. 

The northern compartment is a picture, disgustingly faithful, of death and 
its attributes, vulgarly known as lihooka Aldldf or the personification of 
famine, lank and bare ; her necklace, like her lord’s, of skulls. Close by are 
two mortals in the last stage of existence, so correctly represented as to excite 
an unpleasant surprise. 'J’he outline, I may say, i.s anatomically correct. The 
mouth is half open and distorted, and, although the eye is closed in death, an 
expression of mental anguish seems still to linger upon the features. A beast 
of prey is approaching the dead body ; while, by w’ay of contrast, a male figure, 
in all the vigour of youth and health, lies prostrate at her feet. 

Such is a faint description of the sculptured niches on each of the external 
faces of the mindra, whence the spire rises, simple and solid. In order, how- 
ever, to be distinctly understood, I shall give some slight ichnograpliic details. 
First, is the mindra or ce//a, in which is the statue of the god ; then the 
duf^ or, in architectural nomenclature, the pronaos ; and third, the portico, 
with which we shall Iftgin, though it transcends all description. 

Like all temples dedicated to Bal-Siva, the vivifier, or * sun-god,’ it faces 

« No where else did I ever see this emblem of Time, the coiintorpart of the scythe With which we 
furnish him, which is unknown to India. 
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the east. The portico projects several feet beyond the mundufy and has four 
superb columns in front, of which the outline by Ghassi conveys but a very 
imperfect idea. Flat fluted pilasters are placed on either side of the entrance 
to the mundufy serving as a support to the internal ioruiiy or triumphal arch, and 
a single column intervenes on each side between the pilasters and the columns 
in front. The columns are about eighteen feet in height. The proportions are 
perfect; and though the diflercncc of diameter between the superior and infe- 
rior portions of the shaft is less than the Grecian standard, there is no 
want of elegance of eflect, whilst it gives an idea of more grandeur. The frieze 
is one mass of sculptured figures, generally of human beings, male and female, 
in pairs ; the horned monster termed Grasy separating the different pairs. The 
internal torun or triumphal arch, which is invariably attached to all ancient 
temples of the sun-god, is of that peculiar curvature formed by the junction of 
two arcs of a circle from different centres, a form of arch well known in Gothic 
and Saracenic architecture, but which is an essential characteristic of the most 
ancient Hindu temples. The head of a gras crowns its apex, and on the out- 
line is a concatenation of figures armed with daggers, apparently ascending the 
arch to strike the monster. The roof of the munduf {pro7iaos)y which in the 
drawing is not made ssfficiently distinct from the main body of the temple, 
cannot be described; its various parts must be examined with microscopic 
nicety in order to enter into detail. In the whole of the ornaments there is an 
exact harmony which 1 have seen no where else : even the miniature elephants 
are in^hc finest proportions, and exquisitely carved. 

The ceilings, both of the portico and munduf y are elaborately beautiful: that 
of the portico, of one single block, could hardly be surpassed. Of the exte- 
rior I shall not attempt further description : it is a grand, a wonderful effort of 
the silpi (architect), one scries rising above and surpassing the other, from the 
base to the urn which surmounts the pinnacle. 

The sanctum contains the sjinbol of the god, whose local appellation is Rori 
Barotliy a corruption of Bal-roriy from the circumstance of BalnatMi, the sun- 
god, being here typified by an orbicular stone termed rori, formed by attrition 
in the chovlis or whirlpools of the Chumbul, near which the temple stands, 
and to which phenomena it probably owed it foundation, 'i'his symbolic rori 
is not fixed, but lies in a groove in the internal ring of the Yoni; and so nicely 
is it poised, that with a very moderate impulse it will continue revolving while 
the votary recites a tolerably long hymn to the object of his adoration. The 
old ascetic, who had long been one of the zealots of llarolli, amongst his other 
wonders gravely told me, that with the momentum given by his little finger, 
in former days, he could make it keep on its course much longer than now with 
the application of all his strength. 

Fronting the temple of Bal-rori, and apart from it about twenty yards, is 
another superb edifice, called the Scngdr-chdori, or nuptial hall.* It is a 
square ichduri) of forty feet, supported by a double range of columns on each 
face, the intercolumniations being quite open; and although these columns 
want the elegant proportions of the larger temple, they are covered with exqui- 
site sculpure, as well as the cielings. In the centre of the hall is an open 
space about twelve feet square ; and here, according to tradition, the niqjtials 
of Raja Hoon with the fair daughter of a Rajpoot prince, of whom he had 
long been enamoured, were celebrated; to commemordle which event, these 
magnificent structures were raised : but more of this Hoon anon. The external 

* This is not the literal interpretation, but the purpose for which it is applied. Chd6ri is the term 
always appropriated to the place of nuptials: means ' ornament.’ 
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roof (or sikry as the Hindu sUpi terms the various roofs which cover their 
temples) is the frustriim of a pyramid, and a singular specimen of architectural 
skill, each stone being a miniature temple, elegantly carved, gradually decreas- 
ing in size to the kullus or ball, and so admirably fitted to each other, that 
there has been no room for vegetation to insinuate itself, and consequently they 
have sustained no injury from time. 

Midway lietween the nuptial hall and the main teifiple, there is a low altar, 
on which the bull, Nand-uwar^ still kneels before the symbolic representation 
of its sovereign lord, Iswar. But sadly dishonoured is this courser of the sun- 
god, whose flowing tail is broken, and of whose head but a fragment remains, 
though his necklace of alternate skulls and bells proclainis him the charger of 
Siva. 

Around the temple of the ^ great-god ’ {Mahd~dcva) are the shrines of the 
dii minores, of whom Ganesa, the god of wisdom, takes precedence. The 
shrine of this janitor of Siva is properly placed to the north, equi-distant from 
the nuptial hall and the chief temple. But the form of wisdom was not spared by 
the Tatar iconoclast. Ilis single tooth, on which the poet Chund is so lavish 
of encomium, is broken oil'; his' limbs are dissevered, and he lies prostrate on 
his back at the base of his pedestal, grasping, even in death, with his right 
hand, the ladoos, or sweetmeat-balls he received at the nuptial feast. 

Near the dishonoured fragments of Ganesa, and on the point of losing his 
equilibrium, is the divine Rareda, the preceptor of Parbutty, and the Orpheus 
of Hindu mythology. In his hands he yet holds the lyre (tmni), with Whose 
heavenly sounds he has been charming the son of his patroness ; but more 
than one string of the instrument is wanting, and one of the gourds which, 
united by a sounding board, form the vina, is broken off. 

To the south are two columns, one erect and the other prostrate, which 
appear to have been either the commencement of another temple, or what is 
more probable from their excelling every thing yet described, intended to form 
a toriiTif having a simple architrave laid .across them, which served as a swing 
for the recreation of the god. Their surface, though they have been exposed 
for at least one thousand years to the atmosphere, is su)ooth and little injured : 
such is the ilurability of this stone, though it is astonishing how it was worked, 
or how they got instruments to shape it. There is a bawari, or reservoir of 
water, for the use cither of gods or mortals, placed in the centre of the quad- 
rangle, which is strewed with sculptured fragments. 

We quit the enclosure of Raja Hoon to visit the fountain {coond)of Maha- 
deo, and the various other curious objects. Having passed through the ruined 
gate by which we entered, wc crossed the black stream, and passing over a 
fine turf plot, reached the coond, which is a square of sixty feet, the water 
(leading to which are steps) being full to the brim, and the surface covered 
with the golden and silver lotus. In the centre of the fountain is a miniature 
temple to the god who delights in waters ; and the dam by which it was once 
approached being broken, it is now completely isolated. The entrance to the 
cast has two slender and well-proportioned columns, and the whole is conspi- 
cuous for simplicity and taste. 

Smaller shrines surround the coond, into one of which 1 entered, little 
expecting in a comparatively humble edifice the surprise which awaited me. 
The temple was a simple, unadornccT hall, containing a detached piece of 
sculpture, representing Narayan floating on the chaotic'watcrs. The god is 
reclining in a fit of abstraction upo.i his sches^sejd, a couch formed of the hydra, 
or sea-snake, whose many heads expanded form a canopy over that of the 
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sleeping divinity, at whose feet is the benignant Lncshmi, the Hindu Ceres, 
awaiting the expiration of his periodical repose. A group of marine monsters, 
half-man, half-fish, support the couch in their arms, their scaly extremities 
gracefully wreathed, and in the centre of them is a horse, rather too terrestrial 
to be classical, with a conch-shell and other marine emblems near him. The 
back-ground to this couch rises about two feet above the reclining figure, and 
is divided horizontally into two compartments, the lower containing a group of 
six chimerical monsters, each nearly a foot in height, in mutual combat, and 
in perfect relief. Above is a smaller series, depicting the Avatars, or incar- 
nations of the divinity. On the left, Coorma, the tortoise, having quitted his 
shell, of which he makes a pedestal, denotes the termination of the catas- 
trophe. Another marine monster, half-boar {Varaha\ half-fish, appears re- 
covering the Yoniy the symbol of production, from the alluvion, by his tusk. 
Next to him is Narsinga, tearing in pieces a tyrannical king, with other alle- 
gorical mysteries having no relation to the ten incarnations^ but being a mytho- 
logy quite distinct, and which none of the well-informed men around me could 
interpret : a certain proof of its antiqiiit3'. 

The position of Narayan was that of repose, one hand supporting his head, 
under which lay ihegada^ or mace, while in another he held the conch-shell, 
which, when the god assumed the terrestrial formand led the Yadu hosts to bat- 
tle, was celebrated Dekshinaverta^ from having its spiral involutions reversed, 
or to the right {.dekshin), Tiie fourth arm was broken offj as were his nether 
limbs ^o near the knee. From the nab or naf (navel), the umbilical cord 
ascended, terminating in a lotus, whose expanded flower served as a seat for 
Brimha, the personification of the mind or spirit “ moving on the waters 
{Narayana) of chaos. The beneficent and beautiful Laeshmi, whom all adore, 
whether as Anapdrana (the giver of food), or in her less amiable character as 
the consort of the Hindu Plutus, seems to have excited a double portion of 
the zealots’ ire, who have not only visited her face too roughly, but entirely 
destroyed the emblems of nourishment for her universal progeny. It would be 
impossible to dwell upon the minuter ornaments, which, both for design and 
execution, may be pronounced unrivalled in India. The highly imaginative 
mind of the artist is apparent throughout; he has given a rc))ose to the 
sleeping deity, which contrasts admirably with the writhing of the serpent 
upon which he lies, whose folds, more especially under the neck, appear almost 
real ; a deception aided by the porphyritic tints of the stone. From the accom- 
paniments of mermaids, conch -shells, sea-horses, &c., w'e may conclude that 
a more elegant mythology than that now subsisting has been lost with the art 
of sculpture. The whole is carved out of a single block of the quartz rock, 
which has a lustre and polish equal to marble, and is of far greater durability. 

The length o£^ this marine couch {sejd) is nearly eight feet, its breadth two, 
and its height somewhat more than three : the figure from the top of his richly 
wrought tiara, being four feet. I felt a strong inclination to disturb the slum- 
bers of Narayana, and trans|)ort him to another clime: in this there would be 
no sacrilege, for in his present mutilated state, he is looked upon (except as a 
specimen of art) as no better than a stone. 

All round the eoond the ground is covered with fragments of shrines erected 
to the inferior divinities. On one piece, which must have belonged to a roof, 
were sculptured two busts of a male and a female, unexceptionably beautiful. 
The head-dress of the male was a helmet, quite Grecian in design, bound 
with a simple and elegant fillet : in short, it would require the labour of several 
ortists for six months to do any thing like justice to the wonders of Barolli. 
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HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE. 

The power of Hindus over property acquired by their ancestors has 
lately been a subject of discussion in the Supreme Court at Calcutta, where 
the view reported to have been taken of the question has created consider- 
able anxiety amongst the holders of alienated ancestral property. Sir 
Charles Grey, the chief justice, it is stated, delivered an opinion, in 1830, 
that, by the Hindu law, every disposition by a father of his ancestral real 
property, without the sanction of his sons and grandsons, is null and void. 
This dictum induced Rajah Rammohun Roy to draw up an essay on the 
Right of Hindus over Ancestral Property,* showing not only that the 
view taken by the chief justice is contrary to the practice of half a century, 
but that it is at variance with the law of Bengal. 

Since tliis essay was written, and subsequently to the departure of the 
Rajah from India, Sir Charles Grey has distinctly disavowed the doctrine 
imputed to him, denying he had ever said that a Hindu had no right to 
alienate ancestral property without consent of his sons :f a circumstance of 
which the Rajah must have been ignorant, or he would have alluded to his 
own misapprehension in this second edition of his essay. j: 

Questions arising out of real property in India are peculiarly embar- 
rassing. The text of the law differs in different provinces, and is rarely 
very precise in its terms ; each provincial law has a variety of commenta- 
tors, mostly at variance with each other, and the written law is frequently 
modified by custom and prescription at different places. Rajah Rammohun 
Roy has endeavoured to palliate these discordancies between the Hindu legal 
authorities by reference to the conflicting expositions of our Sacred Volume 
by the different sects of Christians. He says, an European reader will 
not be surprised at the differences I allude to, when he observes the discre- 
pancies existing between the Greek, Armenian, Catholic, Protestant, and 
Baptist churches, who, tliough they all appeal to the same authority, mate- 
rially differ from each other in many practical points, owing to the different 
interpretations given to passages of the Bible by the commentators they 
respectively follow.” But the parallel is by no means just: the principles 
of the law of property are capable of being expressed with the utmost sim- 
plicity, perspicuity, and preci.sion. On the other hand, the matters, from 
whence have sprung the schisms in the Christian church, are, in their very 
nature, obscure, and calculated to produce a diversity of sentiment, espe- 
cially upon points of form and discipline, which constitute many of the 
grounds of discord between the different churches of Christendom. 

In Bengal, the Dd^abhdga of Jimutavahana is of paramount authority 

* Essay on the Right -)f Hindoos over Ancestral Property, according to the Law of Bengal. By 
Rajah Rammohith Ror. With an Appendix, containing Letten on the Hindoo Law'of faheritanre. 
Calcutta, 1830. Reprinted, London, 1632. .Smith, Elder, and Co. 

t See^Maf. Jotim., vol. V. CalcutUIntell.. p. 1, 

% It appears (see Asiat. Intell., p. 131) that, in the ease alluded te, the chief justice rolled upon a 
aupposed decision of the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut ; but upon refhrence to the Judges of tliat 
court, as to any such rule of law prevailing there, ** the gentlemen who now preside Ja the .Sudder fully 
recoguiaed the power of alienation.*' We observe, from a statement in the latest Calcutta papers, that 
the point Is to be reconsidered by the-Supreme Court.— E hitor. 

Asfat. Jour. N.S. Vol.7. No. 28. 2 Q 
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on the subject of inheritance ; throughout the upper provinces^ and a part of 
the Dekhan, the Mitdkshardy by Vijnyaneswara, prescribes the rules of 
inheritance.* The natives of each province believe alike in the sacred and 
authoritative character of the Mdnava Dherma Sdstruy or text of Menu, 
and other holy legislators ; but the Bengalees receive the sacred precepts 
according to the interpretation of Jimiitav^hana ; whilst the natives of the 
upper provinces adhere to the more ancient exposition of the texts given by 
Vijnyaneswara : between these authorities there is a conflict of interpreta- 
tion on almost every disputed point. 

Tn the particular point in question, a man in possession of ancestral real pro- 
perty, though not under any tenure limiting it to the successive generations of 
his family, is not authorized to dispose of it by sale or gift without the consent 
of his sons and grandsons, according to the Miiakshard ; whilst, by the 
DdyahhdgUy he has the power to alienate the property at his free will. 
Rajah Rammohun Roy states, that numerous precedents in the decisions 
of the civil courts in Bengal, and confirmations on appeal by the King in 
Council, clearly shew that the exposition of the law by the author of the 
Dayubhagu, as to the last mentioned point, so far from being regarded as 
a dead letter, has been equally, as in other points, recognized and adopted 
by the judicial authorities both here and in England. The consequence has 
been, that in the transfer of immoveable property, the, natives of Bengal 
have hitherto firmly relied on those judicial decisions as confirming the 
ancient usages of the country, and that large sums of money have conse- 
quently been laid out in purchases of land, withoutreferencetoany distinction 
between acquired and ancestral property." The presumed opinion of Sir 
C. Grey, if adopted, would therefore shake to its foundation the tenure of 
real property in Bengal. 

The Rajah alleges (from report) that the proposed change forced itself 
on the notice of the Calcutta bench from the following considerations : 1st. 
that certain writings, such as the Institutes of Menu, esteemed sacred by 
Hindus, are the foundation of their law of inheritance ; 2d. that Jimuta- 
vahana is but a commentator on those writings : 3d. that therefore such 
part of his commentary as gives validity to a sale or gift by a father of his 
ancestral immoveables, without the consent of his sons and grandsons, 
being obviously at variance with sacred precepts found on the same subject, 
should be rejected. 

The Rajah argues, in answer to these points, first, that though the wri- 
tings received as sacred by the Hindus are the origin of their law of inheri- 
tance, it is with this modification, that those supposed sacred writings are 
only considered operative ** when consistent with sound reasoning a 
most important qualification, which he supports by dicta from Vrihaspatih 
and Menu himself. f In the scecond place, he contends that Jimutavk.hana 

• TheDdjfabhdga and that portion of the Mitdkahard which treats of inheritance, have been trans- 
lated by Mr. Colebrooke. The Ddjfcbhdga is the only work of JimAtav&hana, out of eighteen, on 
Hindu law, now extant. 

’ t ** He a/ofie comprehends the system of duties, religious and civil, who can reason, by rules of 
agreeably to the Vdda, on the general heads of that system as revealed by the holy sages.” 
Ch. xU. V. 106. 
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is rather an expounder than a commentator of the sacred writings ; and 
he further observes : but admitting that a Hindoo author, an expounder 
of their law, sin against some of the sacred writers, by withholding a blind 
submission to their authority, and likewise that the natives of the country 
have for ages adhered to the rules he has laid down, considering them rea- 
sonable, and calculated to promote their social interest, though seemingly at 
variance with some of the sacred authors ; it is those holy personages alone 
that have a right to avenge themselves upon such expounder and his fol- 
lowers ; but no individual of mere secular authority, however high, can, 1 
think, justly assume to himself the office of vindicating the sacred fathers, 
and punishing spiritual insubordination, by introducing into the existing law 
an overwhelming change in the attempt to restore obedience.'* Lastly, he 
proceeds to inquire whether the interpretations given by the author of the 
Dayubhagu to the sacred texts, touching the subject of free disposal by a 
father of his ancestral property, are obviously at variance with those very 
texts, or if they are conformable to sound reason and the general purport of 
the passages cited collectively on the same subject." 

The Rajah, in prosecution of this inquiry, examines the passages quoted 
by the author of the Ddyabhaga from the sacred texts, and his interpreta- 
tion of them : an inquiry in which the reader will probably not require us to 
follow him. The conclusion, drawn from a variety of obscure and difficult 
texts, is that ancestral property, in Bengal, is not inalienable without con- 
sent of sons and grandsons, and that if it be, the offence is a moral one, for 
whicli the offender is responsible in foro conscientice ; but the sale or 
gift is not invalidated thereby. 'Fhc Rajah remarks : — 

In illustration of this principle it may be observed, that a man legally pos- 
sessed of immoveable property (whether ancestral or self-acquired) has always 
been held responsible and punishable, as owner, for acts occurring on his 
estate, of a tendency hurtful to the peace of his neighbours or injurious to the 
community at large. lie even forfeits his estate, if found guilty of treason or 
similar crimes, though his sons and grandsons are living who have not connived 
at his guilt. In case of default on his part in the discharge of revenue payable 
to government from the estate, he is subjected to the privation of that property 
by public sale under the authority of government. He is, in fact, under these 
and many other circumstances, actually and virtually acknowledged to be the 
lawful and perfect owner of his estate; a sale or gift by him of his property 
must therefore stand valid or unquestionable. Sacred writings, although they 
prohibit such a sale or gift as may distress the family, by limiting their means of 
subsistence, cannot alter the fact, nor do they nullify what has been effectually 
done. 

Granting for a moment that the doctrine of free disposal by a father of his 
ancestral property is opposed to the authority of Jeemootvahun, but that this 
doctrine has been prevalent in Bengal for upwards of three centuries, in conse- 
quence of the erroneous exposition of Rughoonundun, ** the greatest authority 
of Hindoo law in the province of Bengal;” by Shree Krishnu Turkalunkar, 
the author of “ the most celebrated of the glosses of the text and by the 
most learned Jugunnath ; yet it would, I presume, be generally considered as 
a most rash and injurious, as well as ill-advised, innovation, for any adminis- 
trator of Hindoo law of the present day to set himself up as the corrector of 
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successive expositions, admitted to have been received and acted upon as 
authoritative for a period extending to upwards of three centuries back« 

That it is most hazardous to change even an erroneous practice, under 
which perpetual contracts have been made, and which has been in existence 
for many years and adopted by legal tribunals, is a fact too obvious to 
require demonstration; and we apprehend the learned judges in the 
Supreme Court of Bengal, and we are sure the highest appellate authority 
in this country, will pause before they set such a practice aside. 

Sir Charles Grey is not superficially acquainted with the native law and 
the legal writings of the Hindus. In his excellent disquisition, compiled 
from the papers of the late Mr. F. W. Ellis, on the law books of the 
Hindus, published in the Transactions oi the Literary Society of Madras,* 
the learned judge has given Mr. Ellis’s and his own opinions regarding the 
comparative authority of the Hindu law authorities, and stated some of 
the many discrepancies between those authorities in respect to the law of 
inheritance. Of the Mitdkshara it is stated (probably in the words of 
Mr. Ellis) that it is everywhere, amongst native lawyers, so much the 
standard of law, that if other books differ from it, their authority is 
rejected.*’ How far this declaration has operated upon the mind of Sir C. 
Grey, in regulating his opinion upon the point in dispute, it is of course 
difficult for us to say. Rajah Rammohun Roy has cited a dictum current 
in the Bengal school, that what is opposed to the Dd^ahhaga is not 
approved of by the learned.” Such is the beautiful state of the native law 
of India! 

It is due to the learned Hindu, to %vhose essay we have directed our 
readers’ attention, to say that it attests his well-known sense and sagacity, 
and evinces a familiarity with the idiom of the English language which is 
quite surprising in an Asiatic. 

* Part 1. London. 1827* 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID AMONGST THE MUGS OF 
CHITTAGONG. 

Captain Pogson has brought to Calcutta, from Chittagong, a copy of the 
Zuhoor^ or Book of Psalms, in the Burmah character, on which the Mugs arc 
sworn. Captain Pogson has, upon this fact, endeavoured, in a work which he 
has published at Calcutta.f to support the hypothesis of Sir William Jones, 
that the Mugs are a sect of Jews. Zuboor^ the Arabic name given to the 

Book of Psalms, is the plural of yj book or writing. 

Captain Pogson has made another important discovery, namely, that Chitta- 
gong is the celebrated land of Ophir ! 

f ** Ntmtive during a Tour in Chateegaon (ChitUg<nig)* 
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ORIENTAL REVIEW. 

No. 1 1 . — Thb Encyclopjedia of Ma twan lin, entitled 

^ ^ 

Section XXL — On Atlronomy, 

Under the first three imperial races, it was always the office of the grand 
historiographer to examine the order of the heavens, and to put in writing what- 
soever had rqjation to the succession of time. Thus a single individual bad 
the duty of considering the heavens and] of compiling the history of events* 
Under the Hans, the grand historiographer was at the head of the office of 
the heavens, and without meddling with the government of the people, he 
had to continue the historical memoirs and other works relating to history. 
His functions were, therefore, the same as under the first three dynasties. In 
the reign of the emperor Seiien te, the office was divided ; astronomy was left 
to the grand historiographer, and the recording of events was consigned to a 
distinct functionary : in consequence, the [grand historiographer, since that 
period, has devoted his attention entirely to the observation of the celestial 
phenomena. Nevertheless, it would appear, that, in order to have a complete 
history of a dynasty, these two offices ought to be confided to one individual, 
who should be studiously careful to omit no fact whatever connected with the 
changes which may happen in the heavens ; whereby may be known before- 
hand the fortunate or unfortunate events which' will take place, and which arc 
indicated by certain prognostics manifested in the heavens, and extraordinary 
appearances there. For a long time these two offices have been neglected, 
and have been even separated. At the period described in the CVhun thsewy 
eclipses of the sun were noted without stating the day. This omission has 
been] attributed to the neglect of the historians of the time ; it shews, at all 
events, that the office of astronomer was separated from that of historian. In 
the 242 years comprehended in the ClChun (from B.C. 722 to 481), there 
appear to be thirty-six eclipses of the sun mentioned. In the 293 years which 
followed the fifteenth year of the reign of Ting kung, of the kingdom of Loo, 
down to the third year of the founder of the Han dynasty, we find only seven 
eclipses of the sun mentioned in history : it necessarily follows, therefore, that 
most of those which happened during that space of time have been lost. 
Subsequently, the empire being united under a single monarch, history was 
better attended to; but as the historians merely followed one another, it is 
impossible to judge of the truth of their observations, or of the mistakes 
committed. When China was divided into the empire of the north and that of 
the south (between A.D. 420 and 589), each empire had its own historians, and 
variations appear in their narratives; for in the space of 169 years, which 
elapsed between the first of the years yungthsoo of the emperor Woo te, 
of the Sung dynasty (A.D. 420), and the second of the years ching ming of 
How chu, of the Chhin dynasty (A.D. 588), in the south of China ; and in the 
north between the fifth of the years thae chhung, of the emperor Ming te, of the 
Wei dynasty (A.D. 420), and the eighth of the years khae hwang^ of Wan te of 
the Sung dynasty (A.D. 588), we find mentioned in the histories of the south only 
thirty-six eclipses of the sun, and sevent 3 '-nine in that of the north. Of these 
eclipses, only twenty-nine correspond together : in some the years agree but 
not the months. As there are not two suns in the heavens, it is plain that to the 
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negligence and ignorance of the historians we must attribute these errors 
and contradictions. The grandest spectacle which the heavens present to us, 
is unquestionably that of the sun and moon, which are visible everywhere; 
and, accordingly, if there are so many mistakes made in observing the eclipses 
of these two luminaries, what reliance can be placed on the observations of 
the motions of the stars, their often obscure, and occasionally retrograde course, 
and the irregularities which happen amongst them ? For example, in the 
reign of Ngae te, of the Han dynasty (from B.C. 6 to A.D. 6), the light of the 
sun was extremely feeble, the temperature very insalubrious, and there was 
much darkness. The emperor interrogated one of his counsellors, named Le 
seun, respecting the cause of these phenomena, whose reply is recorded in 
that counsellor’s biography. The most correct astronomical history is that of 
the Tsins and Swys. The work of Tan yuen tsze, entitled ‘ Song of the 
Motion of the Heavens,’ is still more clear and more concise. The history 
of the two Sung dynasties describes the distance of the stars from the pole, 
and contains various dissertations, which develope points which had not been 
previously treated of. For these reasons, I have collected from the whole of 
these histories whatever is most clear and curious regarding these matters, and 
have digested it into this twenty-first section. It begins with the stars called 
‘ the three walls,’ and the names of the twenty-eight constellations of the 
ecliptic ; 1 then treat of the milky way, and afterwards proceed to the course 
and degrees of the sun, moon, and five planets. After which, I treat of the 
changes which have taken place in the seven stars ; and I conclude with the 
clouds and the air. The whole is comprised in seventeen books. 

Section ’XXll^^Extraordinart^ Occurrences and Prodigies. 

Tradition relates that when a new family is destined to ascend the throne, the 
event is preceded by happy prognostics; in like manner, the fall of dynasties 
is denoted by monsters and prodigies. As monstrous things do appear in the 
world, it follows that there should be also tokens of felicity : these phenomena 
proceed from the motion of matter. Foo shing has composed a treatise upon 
the five elements, which is accompanied by a commentary, by Pan raang keen, 
wherein he demonstrates the truth of these indications, by citing facts which 
happened under different dynasties. It roust, however, be confessed, that the 
subject of prognostics, happy or unhappy, is not easy to treat. It is an 
admitted principle, that under a just and equitable government, the pheenix 
(,fung hwang) appears. Accordingly, in the reign of Shun, it built its nest on 
the palace itself. But history informs us, likewise, that under the Han 
dynasty, in the first of the years i/uen hea of the emperor PI wan te (A.D. 
151), and towards the end of those named hwang ho of the emperor Ling te 
(A.1). 183), the phoenix appeared several times ; yet it is well known that 
under these two princes government was not well ordered, and that tranquillity 
by no means prevailed. According to another principle adopted by those who 
believe in prognostics, the too frequent infliction of capital punishment is 
followed by severe cold. On this account it was that, under She hwang te, of 
the Thsins, there fell rain and snow as late as the fourth moon (in summer); 
but history also records that some fell in the sixth moon of the fourth year of 
the emperor Wan te of the Hans, who, undoubtedly, was not a prince fond of 
punishing. The celebrated adventure of the headless serpent and the bowl- 
ings heard during the night, were presages of the fall of the Thsins ; but, On 
the Other hand, they were a good augury for the Hans, who obtained the empire 
after them. The same remark may be madtf respecting the presages deduced 
from trees and itisects, which were harbingers of evil to Chaou te of the Hans, 
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but of the greatest good fortune to his successor Seuen te. In recording 
occurrences of this kind, historians, being incapable of divining their causes, 
have drawn many erroneous conclusions which really amount to nothing. 

According to my own private opinion, whatever is contrary to the ordinary 
course of nature is a prodigy. I divide these extraordinary events into two 
classes ; one comprehends those which announce good fortune, such as the 
phoenix, the quadruped khi lin, sweet dew {kan loo), fountains of sweet wine, 
clouds of felicity, and the herb che ; the other includes presages of misfortune, 
such as the fall of mountains, drying up of rivers, earthquakes, monsters 
amongst the swine and fish species. Although all these prognostics differ much 
from each other, in respect to the good or evil they announce, they are, how- 
ever, things contrary to the ordinary course of nature, and very seldom 
occur; therefore, 1 call them alike, extraordinary things. 1 have collected 
all I could find, on this head, in the private histories of the dynasties and in 
the treatises on the five elements ; I have arranged under each subject the facts 
relating thereto, and without classing them into happy or unhappy presages, I 
place them all under one and the same head “ extraordinary events.” As to 
continual rains, protracted dry weather, excessive heat, severe cold, high and 
long continued winds, inundations, and fires, all these are misfortunes, not 
blessings; therefore in this article I follow the method of the ancients and 
avail myself of the demonstrations they have adopted. 

In the time of the Weis and the Tsins, a quantity of fish was found upon 
the roof of the arsenal : prior historians call these abortions of fish. This 
denomination cannot, however, be given to the white fish which jumped into 
the barge of the emperor Woo wang of the Chows. Without, therefore, 
giving a specific title to such facts, I shall place them in the class of extra- 
ordinary things,” in the division of fishes. I have done the same in what 
relates to the horse. History records that under Heaou kung, of the king- 
dom of Thsin, a mare brought forth a man; which is unquestionably a prog- 
nostic of evil. The dragon-horse, which appeared in the time of Fuh he, 
with the miraculous picture upon its back, was without doubt a good omen. 
Thus, although the good and the evil which these prognostics denoted were quite 
different, they were, nevertheless, both extraordinary things, and I, therefore, 
arrange them under that head, in the subdivision relating to horses. Other 
prodigies, concerning other animals, birds, reptiles, herbs, woods, metals, 
stones, including also the songs of infants, and prophetic verses, are classed 
by antecedent historians as abortions ; some have even alleged that the verses 
and songs were abortions of flowers. 1 record all these prodigies with the 
good or ill they betokened, but without giving them the name of abortions or 
monstrosities, and 1 arrange them under the general title of extraordinary 
things. With respect to monstrous births of pigs or rats, since they have 
never been found to announce good, I have adhered to the classification of my 
predecessors. As to trees, which are neither crooked nor straight, they arc 
an exception from ordinary nature, and should be regarded as monstrous. 
The same with mulberry trees which come from the same shoot with the ker- 
nel. But as to wood frozen by the rain,that is done by the cold particles of the 
air forcing the wood and producing ice in it, which does not proceed from the 
wood itself. Lew heang, however, contends that wood frozen by rain ought 
to be placed in the class of wood neither straight nor crooked. Abortions of 
flowers are produced when the flowers do not follow the ordinary course of 
nature, which invariably foretcls misfortunes. Such are the blossoms exhi- 
bited in winter by plum-trees and peach-trees. As to frozen flowers, they are 
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reduced to that condition by the cold, not through themselves* The history 
of the Thangs arranges these phenomena in the class of abortions of flowers; 
but improperly. We have corrected this error, by referring them to the class 
of long colds ; and make them follow rains and hails. I think I have facili. 
tated) the comprehension of these abstruse matters, in the twenty-second 
section, which is composed of twenty books. 

Section XXIII. — Geography, 

In the reign of the Yaous, the empire was divided by Yu into nine chow^ 
or provinces. Under Shun, it was divided into twelve. The board of land, 
under the Chow dynasty, restored the division to that of nine provinces, which 
was, nevertheless, a different arrangement from that of Yu. The Hans retained 
the division introduced by the Thsins, into districts {keim) and kingdoms : subse- 
quently, they distributed the empire into thirteen chow^ or provinces. Under 
the Tsins, the number of these provinces was nineteen. In the succeeding 
dynasties, this number was greatly augmented ; their extent was diminished, 
and the chief place of each province was often changed. That of Yang chow 
will serve as an example. Under the dynasties succeeding the Hans, the 
capital of this province was sometimes Lee yang, sometimes Show ch’hun, 
afterwards Kheu o, more recently Ho fci, and lastly Keen mie, till under the 
Thangs it was transferred to Kwang lin. When China was divided into the 
empire of the south and the north, each was anxious to appear greater than it 
was. Thereupon the practice began of giving fictitious names ; and Hwei khc 
was called “Eastern Yang;” Kin khow, “ the southern province of Seu ;” 
Khwang seu, “ Southern Yuen ;” Lee ch’hing, “ Southern Ki,” and Siang 
yang became “ Yung of the South.” The country of Loo had belonged, 
since the time of Yu, to the province of Seu ; under the Hans, it was made 
a dependency of Yu chow. Ch’hin lew, from the time of Yu, was a part of the 
province of Yu chow ; the Thsins placed it in that of Yuen. These dismem- 
berments and divisions have created such confusion in names, that we can no 
longer ascertain with precision the nine provinces of Yu. Chin kea tse says, 
that the names of provinces and of the districts attached to cities {h'ien) having 
been subject to great changes, in order to ascertain the limits of the nine 
provinces of Yu, it is necessary to find the parallel of the mountains and rivers 
which bounded them, these marks not being liable to change. For this reason 
it was that Yu fixed isuch limits, which in succeeding ages could not be con- 
founded. The name of Yuen might be changed ; but the province of Yuen, 
bounded by the river Tse, could not be so. The name of Leang might be con- 
ferred upon another country ; but the position of the province of Leang, 
situated to the south of Mount Hwa shan, and defined by the course of the 
river He shwuy, is fixed for ever. Thus the description of the provincial 
division made by Yu must be intelligible at any period of time. Later histo- 
rians, not having marked the limits of territories otherwise than by the names 
of towns and cities which are continually changing, it is not surprising that 
their labours have become fruitless. This is the opinion of Chin, which 
appears to me sound and judicious. 

In my work, 1 take, as a basis, the description of the nine provinces of Yu, 
and, going downwards, 1 mark the foos, the chows, the keuns (military places) 
SiOd the k^n (inspections), as they were established under the Sungs ; and 
gseending, I note the changes which took place under preceding dynasties. 
With respect to the countries of Yew and So, in the ancient province of Ke, 
those of Yn and Hea, in that of Yung, th*at of Keaou che in the old pro- 
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vInce of Nan yue, as they were never under the dominton of the Sungs, I 
nvail myself of the geography of the Thangs in order to supply these chasms. 
Moreover, after a general discourse on each province, I give a table, in which 
I place, first, the different kingdoms at the date of the ClChun thew, and then 
the various divisions and denominations fixed under the succeeding dynasties, 
all which J refer to each of the nine provinces of Yu, correcting therein whatever 
errors have been made since the Hans. Such is the plan of my twenty-tliird 
section, which occupies nine books. 

Section XXIV .— which border on China. 

The first kings who ruled China established in it the fire foo. The barbarous 
nations called Man, E, Jung, and Tc, occupied the wild country compre- 
hended within those limits. That portion of those people which were within 
the nine provinces were subject to the government police, and restrained by 
military force. We know nothing precisely respecting these people during 
the reigns of Yaou, Shun, and the first three dynasties. The number 
of those spoken of in the CIChuh thsew^ is considerable. I'liut work refers to 
the barbarians of King and Shoo, the Lae e, the Jung of the mountains 
and of the north, the Loo hwan, the Ch*hc keu, the red and white 
Tc, the Kaou lo, and the Seen yu. History likewise mentions the wars 
of Hwan kung of the kingdom of Thsc, and the peace concluded by Wei' keang 
with the Jung and Te. All these people, however, were enclosed within the 
limits of the flowery country (China) ; wherefore, it was not desired to sub- 
ject them completely, and to place them on the same footing as the Chinese. 
As to the countries situated’beyond the sands, the territories infected with bad 
air, and the transmarine countries, the ancients never indulged the idea of 
carrying war thither, and thereby profaning their arms, in order to obtain the 
spurious glory of penetrating beyond the sandy deserts, passing the dangerous 
defile of Hecn too (in Little Tibet, towards India), for the purpose of making 
n country inhabited by barbarous tribes provinces of the empire, of changing 
their fur dress and caps into those of silk, and of rendering China feared afar 
ofll She hwang te, of the Thsin dynasty, was the first, who, after uniting 
under his sway the six kingdoms into which China had been separated, 
attacked the Heung noos, and repelled them to the north, and made him- 
self master of the hundred tribes of the Yues in the south. The emperor 
Woo te, of the Hans, extended his conquests to the east, and subjected 
Chaou seen (Corea ) ; on the west he conquered the present country of Kan 
chow and Leang chow ; on the south he subjected Keao die (Cochin China) 
and Cliu yae (the island of Hae nan ) ; on the north he possessed himself of 
the country of So fang, and of that which is enclosed by the northern curva- 
ture of the Ilwang ho. His emissaries penetrated as far as the country of the 
Chhay szee (the Ooigoors) to Ta wan (Sogdiana), Yay lang and Kwan ming. 
He conciliated these people by presents, and established stations, to facili- 
tate their communications with China. But all this was calculated to exhaust 
the people for the sake of an aggrandizement which yielded no advantage. More 
recently attention was paid to navigation, and our historians relate whatever 
navigators have told us respecting the diflerence of the climate and the extra- 
ordinary manners of the people they hav6 visited. With respect to the order and 
succession of the princes who have reigned in those distant lands, our know- 
ledge is but very imperfect. Foreign nations will, therefore, form the sub 
ject of my twenty-fourth section, which is divided into twenty-five books. 

Wo have now given a coniploto analysis of the contents of the 
jMaUor/nN,S.VoL.7. No.28. 2 11 
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keen thung khaoUy as exhibited by the author himself in his first volume. 
We have translated the whole of his summaries^ suppressing only a few 
passages, which would have required long notes and explanations, as they 
refer to matters or institutions scarcely known in Europe, or which cannot 
be compared with ours. It will be evident that Ma twan lin, though he 
cannot always divest himself of tlie prejudices and superstitions of his 
country, was an enlightened person and endowed with very considerable 
talents, and that he could sometimes even reject, with frankness, such of 
those prejudices and superstitions as appeared to him untenable. 

Ma twan lin brought down his work only to the year 1224. In 
the latter portion of the sixteenth century, a celebrated scholar, named 
Wang khe, published a Supplement to it, under the title of Suh wan Keen 
thung khaouy in which he added to each of the twenty-four sections the 
facts which had occurred from the year 1224 to his own time. In 1805, 
the learned Loo lac ngan blended into one the Wan h '6en thung khaou of 
Ma twan lin and the Supplement of Wang khe, retrenching the details 
which he deemed too minute, and thus making a new work, to which he gave 
the title of Wan Keen thung khaou ching suh ho peen. This work, 
which consists of thirty-two volumes, appeared in 181], and is a eonve- 
nient and well-compiled manual. 

The emperor Kheen lung caused two copious supplements to be made to 
the WHn Keen thung khaou of Ma twan lin, Vhich were- published in 
1772. The first contains all the facts which happened since 1224, under 
the dynasties of Sung, Leaou, Kin, Yuen, and Ming; and consists of 
252 books. The other contains the occurrences under the Manchoo dynasty 
down to the date of the compilation of the work : it consists of 2G6 books. 
These two valuable supplements are not to be met with in Europe. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE EXTENT OF TERRITORY 
OF THE STATES UNDER THE PROTECTION OF, OR IN AL- 
LIANCE WITH, THE i!.AST-INDIA COMPANY IN INDIA.* 


Rajahs of Travaiicore and Cochin 

Nizam 

Rajah of Mysore 

King of Oude 

Dowlut Rao Sindiah 

Rajah of Berar 

Jeswunt Rao Hulkar 

Guicowar 

Rajah of Koorg 

Nabob of Kurnoul 

Rajah of Sikkim 

Nabob of Bhopal 

Rajahs of Satara, Colapore, Sewuntwaree, &c. ... 

Rajah of Cutch 

Bundlecuhd chiefs 

States west of the Jumna 

Assam, Jynteeah, Cachar, and Muneepore 


Sq. miles 9,400 

do. 

108,800 

do. 

29,750 

do. 

25,300 

do. 

42,400 

do. 

64,270 

do. 

17,600 

do. 

36,900 

do. 

2,230 

do. 

3,500 

do. 

4,400 

do. 

7,360 

do. 

21,600 

do. 

6,100 

do. 

19,000 

do. 

165,000 

do. 

51.000 


♦ App. to Report of Commona Committee, 11th October 1831. 
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A DA'Y’S ADVENTURES AT BENGUELA. 

In the early part of July 1820, having received an appointment on the Bengal 
establishment, I took my departure from the Downs, in the chartered ship 

— , Capt. M ^ bound to Calcutta, with four other passengers besides 

myself, and a detachment of recruits for the Honourable Company’s regiments 
in India. The captain, for what purpose I am unable to explain, deviated from 
the usual route, and instead of stretching far away to the westward until beyond 
the limits of the south-east trade, he chose the eastern passage, keeping along 
the coast of Africa; which, although it varied very much the monotony of a 
sea-life, by giving to our view occasional glimpses of land, and shewing toad- 
vantage its bold and rugged shores, yet protracted the voyage to so unseason- 
able a length, owing to the prevalence of calms and light winds, to which we 
were constantly subjected, that on reaching tlie latitude of Bengucla, in Lower 
Guinea, in the middle of October foilowdng, our provisions and water ran so 
short as to render it advisable to bear up immediately for that place to reple- 
nish our stock. When within thirty or forty miles of our destined port, the 
breeze, which had been moderate in the morning, at noon lessened, and at last 
subsided altogether, leaving in its place a dead calm. The ship was twelve 
miles distant from the nearest land ; the horizon was clear, with every indica- 
tion of fine weather ; so much so as to tempt a party to ask permission to lower 
down a boat, and make for the shore, which then appeared much nearer than 
it really was ; a request with difficulty granted by the captain, who pointed out 
to them the dangers they might incur from coming into contact with the 
natives, of whose disposition he professed himself to be completely ignorant. 
All this, however, had no effect upon the party, and off they went, consisting of 
two young gentlemen (passengers), the third mate, a midshipman, and four 
sailors. 

We traced them for some time, first with the naked eye, and afterwards with 
telescopes, until we thought they had reached the land. The sea still remained 
unruffled, and we waited for some hours in the hopes of their rejoining — our 
glasses continually directed towards the beach ; but no boat could be discerned, 
nor was a living creature visible. A thick and heavy column of smoke, how- 
ever, issued from the hills above, and as the party did not return so soon as 
we expected, we at last began to fear that the savages might probably have 
taken advantage of the windfall thrown upon their shores, have created large 
bonfires, and be regaling themselves and friends at the expense of our unfortu- 
nate associates. 

In the meawhile, it drew towards the evening; a fair wind gradually sprung 
up, and as about that period all hopes of the immediate return of the boat’s 
crew were relinquished, the captain thought it best to take advantage of the 
breeze, and make the harbour of Bengucla ; concluding justly that thp party 
absent would be able to discern the ship under sail, and aware of his intention 
of putting into the latter port, and remaining there some days, would pull 
along the shore, and follow at their leisure. Accordingly, all possible sail was 
set, and the vessel got speedily under weigh, scudding along at the rate of six 
or seven miles an hour, leaving our companions in the lurch, with the very 
agreeable prospect before their eyes of passing a night or two, perhaps, in an 
open boat near a wild and barbarous coast. 

Meantime, the ship proceeded on her course, and at dark we came to an- 
chor in the harbour of St. Philip de Bengucla. The scenery, which on our 
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closing in >)vith the land appeared highly interesting and picturesque, having 
verdant hills and plains covered with luxuriant foliage and rich pasture, now 
became still more so, exhibiting a sandy beach in front, with a number of 
white houses, scattered irregularly in the distance, a mile beyond it ; whilst, 
upon our right hand was a remarkable and lofty hill, shaped at the summit 
somewhat like a woman’s bonnet, and hence it was called by the Portuguese, 
to whom the settlement belongs, St. Philip’s Bonnet. Upon our left lay a 
large mud fort, mounting six or eight small cannon ; a little chapel or convent 
stood midway between it and the town, and the bell was tolling as we came to 
anchor, as if for prayers. In the harbour was a small schooner, from St. 
Helena, and ten or a dozen ships from the Brazils, employed in the slave- 
trade, waiting for their human cargoes, with their ports open, and their guns 
run out, ready for instant action ; for having descried us early in the morning, 
and our being a large-sized vessel, they were apprehensive of its being a British 
man-of-war preparing to make captures, and they had held themselves in 
readiness in consequence. Some of the vessels had nearly completed their 
horrid freight, and otiiers were busily employed in loading, as might be seen 
from the multitude of small craft plying frequently between the ships and the 
shore, bringing off at intervals boats full of their manacled victims. Some of 
the former were so near to us, that we could distinctly perceive the poor, naked, 
miserable wretches, linked together to the number of ^00; chaunting forth 
their native airs, in a pleasing and mournful strain, and measured time and 
chorus; compelled, as I subsequently learnt, by their savage masters, the 
Portuguese, to do so, in order to distract their attention and prevent them 
from reverting to their present state of degradation, which had caused many 
to throw themselves overboard. I had the curiosity to pay a visit to one of 
these floating prisons afterwards, and such another scene of filth and wretched- 
ness combined, it has never been my lot to witness. 

The instant we came to anchor, a messenger from the governor, accompa- 
nied by a couple of black attendants, stepped on deck, by whom the customary 
inquiries were made. He betrayed a great deal of anxiety as to the motives of 
our visit, as such a thing was quite unusual ; no British vessel, direct from 
England, having touched there, according to his statement, for upwards of five 
years. We informed him of the disaster attending our boat’s crew, and he 
promised to despatch assistance instantly. 

I had made an arrangement with the doctor to accompany him, on a day’s 
shooting, into the interior, and a little before daybreak, at the time appointed, 
we had the gig alongside, manned by six stout seamen ; and having taken our 
seats, we pulled briskly for the shore. The weather was remarkably serene, 
with a mild and cloudless sky. The little convent-bell was again chiming for 
early matins, and as we glided swiftly over the waves, we were hailed and 
cheered by the diflerent boats out, even at that hour, and constantly passing 
us in all directions. With one of them I was particularly struck ; it was a light 
gondola, in which lay reclined, under a handsome canopy, a man evidently of 
some importance ; it was pulled by ten or twelve rowers, in gay apparel, and 
as the dawn began to peep, a band, which had not before been visible, struck 
up the air, Oh ! come to me when daylight sets,” in a masterly style of 
execution, and which sounded melodiously across the waters. 

We at length set foot on terra firma ; and having duly watted on the gover- 
nor, who inhabited a large white house, with a portico before it, attached to 
which was a sort of warehouse, for the purposes of trade, he being a merchant 
ako, we experienced a most cordial reception from him ; for Joze Apollonario 
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>vas as liberal-minded a man as ever breathed, and 1 have ever since retained a 
grateful remembrance of the noble and disinterested hospitality which we con* 
stantly received during our stay there from this generous and open-hearted 
Portuguese. 

We made known to him by signs, as neither of us spoke the language, that 
we intended to go out shooting. On this he, with great kindness, allowed one 
of own his domestics, a negro-lad, eleven years of age, to attend us; and, with 
this addition to our force, we forthwith sallied out in quest of game. 

The forenoon still continued favourable, though sultry, and we turned our 
backs upon the town, directing our steps eight or ten miles into the country, 
shooting at every rare and beautiful bird we saw, of which there was a great 
variety. We were wonderfully assisted in our endeavours by the little negro- 
boy aforesaid, who was as good as any setter to us, marking down with extra- 
ordinary facility, and at the most surprising distances, the game in view, and 
afterwards pointing out to us, with the greatest accuracy, on our arrival at the 
proper spot, the probable position of the bird ; indeed, his agility and address, 
were quite astonishing. We had spent several hours in this delightful pastime, 
till a scorching sun, co-operating with the fatigues we had previously under- 
gone, exhausted us, and created a burning thirst, which added very much to 
our discomfort ; for, in the hurry of our departure, we had forgotten to bring 
refreshments with us, and we had now to retrace our steps towards the colony, 
which lay some distance off, extremely oppressed and wearied. The little negro 
boy was also missing ; we had lost sight of him in some thick jungle, in which 
we had mistaken our path, and gone in a contrary direction : to this we did 
not attach importance, as our route was easily ascertained along the coast, 
which we frequently kept in view. 

After toiling on for near an hour, cursing in our hearts the arid and sandy 
soil, we finally had the good fortune to blunder on a track which led us to a 
kraal, or native village. Our appearance caused some stir amongst the popula- 
tion, consisting of a number of old and ugly women, with a score or two of 
black urchins, who gathered round us. The males amongst them, 1 remarked, 
appeared much handsomer than those of the opposite sex ; which 1 have since 
observed to be the case with Ethiopians. Being accustomed, as I suppose, to 
the occasional visits of the Portuguese, for whom most probably they took us, 
they offered no molestation whatsoever, but seemed perfectly inoffensive in 
their manners; and on giving them to understand, by the' most expressive ges- 
tures we could use, our present wants, one brought a piece of roasted Indian 
corn, and another a pitcher-full of water, none of the clearest, which, thirsty 
as I was, I partook of with no small repugnance. This, however, was not 
fare quite congenial to an English constitution : so having cast our eyes de- 
spairingly around, and opportunely noticed a batch of fowls running loose about 
a hut, we bargained with the owner, an old negress, for the consideration of 
half a dollar, to be allowed to catch one, ** if we could.” This, after causing 
great amusement to the natives, by affording a rather ludicrous and lengthened 
chase between the doctor and myself, we finally captured, killed, and expedi- 
tiously boiled in an earthen utensil. The shell of a coco-nut,- casually picked 
up, supplied the place of a dish for both ; and in lieu of knives and forks, we 
used our fingers ; yet, hungry as we were, 1 do not think I ever made a better 
meal in all my life. 

After having satiated our appetites, we resumed our journey, shoptiiag in 
our progress at each of the feathered tribe we put upon the wing. We had thus 
proceeded some miles onwards, when, for the sake of rest, we took our seat 
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upon a bank overhanging a small river, on one side of which lay a single, soli- 
tary hut, surrounded by a sugar-cane plantation. A paddy-bird, or white 
gull, had just risen, scared at our approach, and the doctor was in the act of 
levelling his gun to arrest its flight, when my attention was engaged by the 
sudden appearance of two human beings, who at that instant issued from the 
habitation. The elder was a negro, advanced in years, holding a spear in one 
hand, whilst with the other he led forward a young girl, his daughter, about 
sixteen. Her skin was of the darkest hue, and her tresses black as ebony ; but 
her face and figure were of the loveliest description. The former presented 
features round and full, with sparkling ej'es, and teeth as white as snow ; whilst 
the latter was of exquisite symmetry. Her hair was formed in various plaits, 
and gathered up in front ; her chest and arms were naked ; but a short gar- 
ment, edged at the lower part with fringe, extended from the waist down to the 
knees; and her feet were cased in sandals. The most remat kable circum- 
stance about her was, that she possessed none of the African attributes, not 
bearing the least resemblance, as to personal traits, to those of her sex whom 
I had seen previously, but partaking more of the Asiatic character. 

On drawing near to them, the old man extended his arms in token of friend- 
ship, and, by signs, invited us to sit down near his dwelling, whilst he busily 
prepared to make some cakes from meal or flour lying by him. Whilst the 
father was thus employed, the daughter’s attention was evidentiy much attract- 
ed by us, especially towards me, as being the most youthful. She attentively 
surveyed me round and round, and seemed to wonder s^t my dress, &c., but 
showed no timidity ; for when, at the suggestion of my companion, I endea- 
voured to examine her hair, which was curiously fashioned, ihe made no re- 
sistance, and did not appear alarmed* 

Having staid a sufficient time, and partaken of the negro’s hospitality, wc 
bade adieu to him and his interesting daughter, and again set forward for the 
settlement, where we arrived two hours before sun-set. We were excessively 
jaded by our excursion, and at once proceeded to the governor’s, where we 
found the captain, his son, and several of his officers, together with a pas- 
senger, who had all been entertained at dinner by him. Having taken some 
refreshment, the captain proceeded to go on board ; but the chief mate, being 
anxious to prolong his stay on shore to the latest moment possible, suggested, 
that as the evening was fine, we might take a stroll together, which was agreed 
to ; the captain promising, as he could not remain longer, to despatch the 
jolly boat to bring us off, which, on its arrival was to be made known to us at 
ApoUonario’s, whither we intended to return. I had, notwithstanding my 
faUgues, foolishly acquiesced in this arrangement, as well as the doctor, and off 
we started in a body* 

We rambled through each street and comer of the town, until we reached 
the suburbs or outskirts, branching off into the country in a different route to 
that we had pursued formerly. We wandered on, however, roaming care- 
lessly, and taking any path we came to, till we had strayed a mile or two 
beyond the limits of the colony, when we began to think it time to retrace our 
steps. Night had now set in, and owing to the zig-zag direction we had taken, 
bewildered by many tracks, which intersected one another in various places, we 
became extremely puzzled to gain the right one. True it was, the settlement 
lay right a-head, . but all the bearings of our land-mark, the governor’s resi- 
dence, were quite obliterated, and the houses being similar, as to style and 
colour, once having lost the clue, ail tracot was vain. After many fruitless 
effort! to regain the rendezvous, we were compelled to give it up, and as a 
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last resource, we made towards the beach, in the hope of finding at least the 
jolly boat, which the captain bad most faithfully pledged his word should there 
await our earliest convenience. But no signs of it were discernible. We 
shouted with might and main ; yet nought responded to us but the echo. 

Our situation now, indeed, began to wear no pleasant aspect. The night 
was damp and chill, and this sudden transition from the morning’s heat, ren- 
dered doubly more so by our light apparel, imparted to our frames a sensation 
of cold and wretchedness. A consultation was next held as to what was to be 
done in this dilemma. Neither the means of conveyance from the shore or 
shelter on it being at all available, we paraded up and down, to keep us warm, 
alternately bawling to our utmost strength of lungs, in the faint hopes of hail- 
ing the expected crew, and anon swearing roundly at ourselves for being drawn 
into such a scrape. The dull roar of the billows dashing amongst the breakers 
was, however, the only sound we heard except our own. Once more, however, 
wc lifted up our voices in harmonious concert ; when at length a long-continued 
halloo, afar off, burst full upon our ears, reviving at once our confidence. We 
made certain of its being the long-sought boat ; but the appearance of a body 
of sailors on our right soon dispelled the illusion, and convinced us that our 
night’s adventures were not terminated. They, like us, had been left behind, 
and having no place to go to, were roaming here and there, to drive dull care 
away, until the arrival of assistance from the ship to take them to it, and being 
allured by the music we made, they now joined company. 

Reinforced with this addition, wc put ourselves again upon the move, and 
having imperceptibly drawn nearer to the fort, one of the party imagined he 
discovered some dark substance in the water, lying under it, which, on inspec- 
tion, proved to be a boat, with oars in it, and fastened to a staple by strong 
chains. Afler due deliberation, it was proposed to cast it from its moorings, 
and in it row aboard the vessel whose masts were indistinctly seen at intervals. 
The lashings were, however, so secured, as to defy our utmost efforts to de- 
tach them, and whilst we pulled and hauled to no good purpose, we were sud- 
denly arrested in our labours by the gaunt figure of a black Portuguese sen- 
tinel, who had glided, unperceived, into the midst of us. lie motioned for 
us to desist, intimating, by signs, that we had no business there. Beckoning 
us to follow, he led the way towards the citadel, where, passing through a sort 
of archway fronting it, he ushered us into a small apartment, which, from its 
warlike appurtenances of cartridge-boxes, guns, and bayonets, we knew to be 
the guard-room. Around a cheerful blaze of light, sat or stood a score of 
soldiers, black as imps of darkness, which their uniform (white jackets and 
pantaloons !), adapted to the climate, rendered the more conspicuous. Our 
party mustered fifteen, chiefly sailors ; and we had hardly disposed ourselves 
with tolerable comfort in these quarters, ere that restless and unruly spirit, so 
peculiar to British seamen whilst in port, displayed itself in sundry eccentrici- 
ties which it required all our vigilance to check. First, they handled and exa- 
mined, with a knowing leer and humorous expression on their faces, the 
various appointments of the military ; giving vent to their opinions as any 
thing particularly struck their fancy, in a manner quite in keeping with their 
reckless habits, and which, although not understood, appeared to be far from 
relished, as might be gathered by their half-suppressed murmurs, and the occa- 
sional removal of each article, as means occurred, from Jack’s inspection. 
This, of course gave umbrage to the latter, who, in defiance of threats and 
consequences, began to laugh aloud and crack jokes at the expense of the blacks, 
whose lowering brows and altered tone bespoke their indignation. Things 
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were fast approaching to a crisis ; for the symptoms of turbulence on the one 
hand, and of dissatisfaction on the other, ultimately rose to such a pitch as to 
threaten every moment an explosion. 

Under all these circumstances, loth as we were to do so, wc deemed it pru- 
dent to draw off without delay ; and thus, once more driven forth from under 
cover, we resolved to make a last attempt to seek the governor’s. With 
' execrations dire and dread upon the heads of those whose gross misconduct 
had reduced us to this alternative, we sallied out into the raw, chill air, and 
with rapid strides retook the road towards the settlement, with the forlorn 
hope of falling in with some inhabitants who might show us the way to Apol- 
lonario’s. We were not then acquainted with his name, or had forgotten it, 
else it would materially have assisted our researches. 

The colony lay buried in profound tranquillity, but lights were still seen 
gleaming from the casements of a few stray buildings, serving to make the 
darkness visible. The yelping of a cur interrupted now and then the reigning 
stillness, but the streets were lonely and deserted. Rendered desperate by 
repeated disappointments, wc came to the determination to effect an entrance, 
vi et armity into the first house we came to, whose lights gave token that its 
inmates had not yet retired to repose, and supplicate a lodging till the morrow. 
So, putting our scheme in practice, we went up to a door which stood ajar, 
and commanding the sailors to stand aloof, we entered a narrow passage, 
where, guided by a lamp which threw its feeble rays across k, we made our 
way, MM ceremonie^ into a large apartment, in which vfere seated at a table 
three or four gentlemen (Portuguese), engaged, apparently, in earnest conver- 
sation. At our entrance they arose, and seemed politely to inquire into the 
cause of this unseasonable visit, but, ignorant of each other’s language, there 
we stood, in mutual embarrassment, one party bowing to the other. In the 
midst of this farcical exhibition, a sudden thought struck one of us : one of 
these Hidalgos was attired in a spencer, the very counter-part of that which 
we remembered to have been worn by Apollonario. The individual thus re- 
ferred to, rushed with eagerness towards him, and pointed to his green-striped 
jacket ; to our great astonishment, the hint was taken, for the owner, sum- 
moning a servant, whispered to him. Then, courteously waving for us to fol- 
low whither the man would lead, we accompanied the latter to the street, who 
without the slightest hesitation went straight unto the long-desired haven. 
Still an unforeseen impediment arose ; the portal was fast locked, and wc were 
made to comprehend that our friend was not at home, which really turned out 
to be the fact, he having issued forth, and taken the keys with him. 

Our necessities, however, were so pressing, that it was no time to stick at 
trifles ; so summoning the seamen to our help, we took a liberty which, in any 
other case, we should never have imagined, and instantly proceeded to break 
in. The governor’s slaves, attracted by the uproar, defended the castle stoutly, 
and did all they could to hinder our entrance. The scolding of the men, the 
squalling of the women, with the incessant battering of our jolly crew, de- 
lighted at the fun, was like a melo-drame. Physical force at length prevailed, 
and with a tremendous crash, down the door dropped from its hinges. 

Entrance obtained, wc awaited the return of our worthy host, who soon 
appeared. Without adverting to the outrage which had just been perpetrated, 
or shewing angry feelings at such aggression, the good man ordered supper to 
be brought up, consisting of coflee, bread and butter, eggs, and chickens. 
Having finished this repast, we retired to a room, where four small receptacles, 
fitted up for us to rest in, had, in the interim been got ready by our considc- 
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rate entertainer. Although our accommodations were not unexceptionable, 
we were soon asleep, and remained so till late the following morning, when we 
were told the boat awaited to convey us to the vessel. After breakfasting, we 
parted from our hospitable friend, with much regret and unfeigned sorrow, 
trying to force on his acceptance some equivalent : but here we experienced a 
prompt refusal, as he generously persisted in declining any recompense what* 
ever, in the shape of pecuniary compensation. We soon arrived on ship- 
board, when, we learnt that our ill-starred comrades had rejoined, after suffer- 
ing great hardships from thirst and hunger. The ship remained in harbour five 
days longer, but I had had enough of ** a day’s adventures at Benguela,” and 
never more revisited the settlement. 

J. 


THE MEDICAL SERVICE. 

The following has been handed to us as copy of a memorial submitted to the 
Court of Directors by the officers of the medical establishment of Madras: — 

That your niemoriiilist, while he solicits permission to bring to the notice of your 
lion. Court some anomalous disadvantages, under which the medical officers of your 
army labour, begs" to avail himself of the opportunity of expressing his grateful sense 
of the consideration of the hon. Court, as announced in the military letter to the 
Supreme Government, No. 88, dated 8th Sept. 1830, and published in the G.G.O., 
No. 83, dated 29th March 1831. 

By the operation of the order mentioned, the pressure of the immediate wants of medi. 
cal officers has been removefl ; yet it is presumed, that an ultimate and equitable provi- 
sion for them, on a footing of similar advantage to that of their military brethren, and 
equal to that of officers of the same class and rank in his Majesty's service, has, from 
the momentous business engaging your hon. Court, been overlooked, or not sufficiently 
brought to your notice. 

Referring to the recognized principle of the service, which holds out to your officers, 
both civil and military, a prospect of ultimate retirement with an adequate provision, 
in their declining years, your memorialist respectfully submits, that in the case of your 
medical servants this object cannot be considered to be adequately provided for, by the 
annual pension of i;l91, to which a surgeon is now entitled on completing the pre. 
scribed period of service, and to which alone the majority of your medical servants 
can look forward, a superior rank not being attained in less than, from twenty-five to 
twenty-seven years. 

It is true that, when the amount of the retiring pension was first fixed by your hon. 
Court, in 179ff, medical officers enjoyed advantages which enabled many of them with 
economy to provide for their retir<>tnen% and to return to their native land in com- 
parative comfort. It must, however, be in the iminedia'e view of your hon. Court, 
that the advantages referred to have recently ceased to exist, and the present rem'unera- 
tion to medical officers in India, however calculated to procure present comfort, is 
altogether inadequate to enable them to provide, by saving, for the wants of old ^e. 

Your memorialist trusts that the Indian medical service is no less entitled to the same 
consideration wiili the military branch of the Indian army than the British medical staff 
is, to that awarded to it, as compared with the military branch of the British army. 

Your memorialist, therefore, begs to solicit your attention to the fact, that every 
officer in the Indian army, with the exception of the medical, has it in his power to 
retire upon full pay of an officer of the same grade and rank in the British army. The 
Burgeons, however, in now forming an exception to this rule recogpized by your hon. 
Court in originally fixing the pay of their ranks, are limited, after a service varying 
from twenty to twenty-seven years, to 10s, fid. a day ; a sum less, by 4s fid., than the 
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rate -of full pay Jrami by a surgeon of ten years* standing in the British army, and only 
6d. a day more than that of an assistant surgeon of ten years* standing in the same 
service ; while, at the same time, cadets, who entered the service in the same sea- 
son, may, in all probability, have attained ranks ns lieutenant colonels and majors, and 
have thus become entitled to retire with the full pay of officers of these grades in the 
Britisii army. 

The circumstance of your medical officers, when in England, whether for the 
•recovery of health or otherwise, being limited to the same very inferior rates of pay, is 
but ton of^n the cause of preventing many fiom availing themselves of the only 
means of restoring their constitutions, deteriorated or broken down from a continued 
and anxious performance of duties, in which they are, both by night as well as by day, 
in peace as well as in w'ar, more exposed to tlie vicissitudes of climate than any other 
class of your servants. 

Your memorialist, also, although cordially disdaining anything like invidious com- 
parison towards a branch of the military service more nearly assimilating to that to 
which he belongs than to any other, respectfully begs to l)nng to the view of your 
hon. Court the analogy which exists, more especially with respect to qualifying ecluca. 
tion between the ecclesiastical and medical estahlishmciits, while at the same time the 
terms of service and provision arc so widely different. Your memorialist, therefore, 
cannot but conclude that your hon. Com t must have altogether overlooked this fact, 
w'hcii at two different periods the retiring pensions of the chaplains were improved ; 
having been fixed first, in 1796, at the same rate as those of surgeons, and since twice 
increased; first, from 10s. to 16s. a day, and more recently to iJOs. a tlay, with the privi- 
lege of accepting that pension two years earlier than before. Your memorialist forbears 
further to press a comparison which he feels assured, on being however remotely 
adduced, wrill urge itself with due weight on the consideration of your hon. Court. 

Your memorialist has witnessed with the highest satisfaction the liberality of your 
hon. Court, as already manifested towards the military branch of your service, in 
affurding to it the increased advantages, in reference to pensions for wounds, as grunted 
to the British army, under his Majesty's warrant of Hth Nov. 18:10, and promulgated 
to your army in this ostablishment, in G.G.O. 26th July. He cannot but feel assured, 
therefore, of its being the intention of your hon. Court to extend tlie principle towards 
the medical branch of your service, by granting to it the advantages afforded to the 
medical officers of his Majesty’s service, by the royal warrant of 29th July 1830. More 
especially as you have been pleased to state, under date 16th Feb. 1831, in a military 
letter accompanying a copy of the warrant of 14th Nov,, above referred to, that it 
is your intention ** to put the two services on an equal footing with respect to gratuities 
as well as pensions.” 

Your memorialist is satisfied, that as there cannot possibly he any cause for consider- 
ingthe medical officers of your service less deserving than their professional brethren of 
the British army, your hon. Court must consider them equally entitled to consideration. 

He, therefore, most respectfully and earnestly begs, that your medical service may 
be admitted to the advantages of a similar progressive scale of pay as holds in his 
Majesty's service, agreeably to the royal warrant of 29th July 18:i0, and that, both on 
furlough and retirement, they may receive the full pay of medical officers of similar 
rank and standing in the British army. 
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MU. COLEMAN'S MYTHOLOGY OF THE HINDUS.* 

As an auxiliary of those writers, who occasionally contribute their dis- 
interested endeavours to enlighten this reluctant nation on Indian topics, we 
cannot exaggerate the utility of a work like Mr. Coleman’s. The Hindu 
]Mythology is a vast, an almost boundless subject: obscure in its nature and 
origin as most mythologies are ; complicated in its details ; crowded with 
multifarious agents, so as to be absolutely bewildering to a reader who 
ventures without a guide into its dark and perplexing labyrinths. Although 
there are works in our language Mdiich furnish a thread of direction, — at 
the head of which we should place the excellent Hindu Paniheon of Major 
Afoor, — a more copious work was wanting, and Mr. (>oleman seems to 
have diligently availed liimself of the materials already in print, in addition 
to his own Oriental collection (which, we believe, is one of the largest 
private ones), in the volume before us. The plates illustrating the 
different personages and subjects treated of in the work, we are informed, 
have been taken, with a very few exceptions, from sculptures, casts, 
models, carvings, drawings, &:c. in Mr. Coleman’s possession. 

The work consists of three j)arts. The first and largest part is devoted 
to the subject cf My thology, embracing an account of the gods and god- 
desses with which the fruitful fancy of the Hindus has peopled their pan- 
theon ; their superstitious customs, temples, utensils, &c. 

The second part contains an account of the mountain and island tribes 
of India, the Mahrattas, Pindarries, Nepalese, J’arsees, Harrows, 8in- 
tiphos, Kiayns, and other people of ullra-Ciangctic India and (Ceylon; 
of the Japanese, and the various nations in the Kast<irn Seas. Part the 
third consists of an appendix of the names, alphabetically arranged, of 
the deities and minor deities and terms used in the worship and ceremonies 
of the Hindus. 

Mr. Coleman commences with the triad ; first, Brahma and his family ; 
then Vishnu and his avatars (giving a very full account gf the seventh and 
eighth); lie then describes Kamaddva, Bala Hama, Juggernath, Gariida, 
llanuman, Lakslimi, &c. the heroes of the Ram^^ana, The account of 
Siva and his consort Parvati, their various incarnations, &c., is also full. 
Next follows an account of the equivocal deities, of Clanesa, Kuvera, 
Vania, Agni ; also Ganga, the Sactis, India, Surya, Ciiandra, Varuna, 
iV:c. Mr. Coleman then gives a short account of the mystic trilileral 
monosyllable, which is pregnant with so much virtue in the eyes of the 
pious Hindus, — the or uiim ^ — and of the Vedas, He next describes 

the Brahmins, i\\c poila or sacred thread, the temples of the Hindus, and 
gives some curious details respecting various superstitious observances and 
practices (including suttees and infanticide) ; concluding this portion of the 
work with a pretty long account of the Bauddha, Jain, and Shikh sects, a 

• The Mythology of the Himlus, with notices of various mountain and island tribes inhabiting the 
two Peninsulas of India and the neighbouring islands} and an .Appendix, comprising the minor 
avatars, and the mythological and religious terms, &c. &c. of the Hindus. With plates, illustrative of 
the principal Hindu Deities, Ac. Dy Ciiaiilr.s CuLSMaNj Esq. London, IRM- 4to. Parbury, Allen, 
and Co. 
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sketch of the Pandus^ and a short dissertation respecting the Egyptian 
mythology^ which Mr. Coleman considers to have been derived^ in common 
with the Hindu, from the Chaldeans. 

In this rapid analysis, we have, of course, omitted the mention of many 
names of deities, giants, spirits, and other fabulous personages, who occupy 
a subordinate place in the H indu pantheon, but which are duly noticed in 
the work before us. 

We may mention, as a very commendable feature in the work, that the 
author never sliews himself a partizan, citlier for or against Hindu super- 
stition. Whilst he never attempts to palliate or disguise the offensive parts 
of their mythology, nor suppresses his expressions of disgust where he 
describes practices which call for them, he no where breaks out into those 
expressions of zeal against idolatry, which arc sometimes the mere veil of 
sanctified pride. 

The second part contains an account of the Bheels, Coolies, and Ra- 
moosees, the Rajpoots and Kattees, the Mahrattas, Koombees, Pindarries, 
Goands and Mhairs. Then follow some brief particulars respecting the 
Nepalese, the Sirmoris, the Rohillas, the Rosheniahs of Afghanistan (who 
are out of place here, as they are a sect of Mohamedans*)^ the Dhamians 
(also a Mohamedan sect), the Nuts or Gipsies, the Parsecs of Western 
India, the Garrows or hill-people of the north-east of Bengal, and the 
Kookies of Chittagong. The account of Japan, w^hich follow's, is short; 
it is extracted chiefly from Captain Galownin, Dr. Ainslie, and the account 
recently furnished by M. Kla[)roth to this journal. Plates and descriptions 
are given of some^of the idols of the Japanese. The particulars respecting 
the Bugis, Macassars, Dayas of Borneo, and Balinese, are very slight. 
The account of Java is taken from Sir T. S. Raffles and Dr. Horsfield. A 
brief account of the Bataks of Sumatra is extracted from the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Very slight notices of the Bodas of Ceylon, 
of the Cochin and Tonquinese idols, and the Shaman religion, conclude 
this part of the work. 

We are somewhat surprised that Mr* Coleman did not confine his work 
to the subject of Hindu mythology. The part of it we have just analyzed 
is necessarily very meagre and incomplete: we say necessarily, be- 
cause it would require a very large work to treat the subject of it satisfac- 
torily. 

We subjoin, as a specimen of the manner in which Mr. Coleman treats 
the subject, the commencement of his first chapter: 

The Almighty, infinite, eternal, incomprehensible, self-existent being; he 
who sees every thing, though never seen ; he who is not to be compassed by 
description, and who is beyond the limits of human conception ; he from whom 
the universal world proceeds ; who is the Lord of the universe, and whose work 
is the universe ; he who is the light of all lights, whose name is too sacred to be 
pronounced, and whose power is too infinite to be imagined, is Brahm ! the 
one, unknown, true being, the creator, the preserver, and destroyer of the 
universe. Under such, and innumerable other definitions, is the Deity acknow- 

* The ftccouat of this sect iig^vbwedly taken from this Journal, vol. xiv. 
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lodged in the Veda, or sacred writings of the Hindus ; but, as has been judi- 
ciously observed, “ while the learned Brahmans thus acknowledge and adore 
one God, without form or quality, eternal, unchangeable, and occupying all 
space, they have carefiilly confined their doctrines to their own schools, and 
have taught in public a religion, in which, in supposed compliance with the 
infirmities and passions of human nature, the Deity has been brought more to 
a level with our own prejudices and wants; and the incomprehensible attributes 
assigned to him, invested with sensible, and even human forms.”* Upon this 
foundation the most discordant fictions have been erected, from which priest- 
craft and superstition have woven a mythology of the most extensive character. 
The reverend missionary Ward describes the Hindus as possessing three hun- 
dred and thirty millions of gods, or forms under which they are worshipped. 
Certain it is, that the human form in its natural state, or possessing the heads 
or limbs of various animals; the elements, the planets, rivers, fountains, 
stones, trees, &c. &c. have been deified, and become objects of religious ado- 
ration. The Brahmans allege, ** that it is easier to impress the minds of the 
rude and ignorant by intelligible symbols, than by means which are incompre- 
hensible.” Acting upon this principle, the supreme and omnipotent God, 
whom the Hindu has been taught to consider as too mighty for him to attempt 
to approach, or even to name, has been lost sight of in the multiplicity of false 
deities, whose graven images have been worshipped in his place. To these 
deities the many splendid temples of the Hindus have been erected, while, 
throughout the whole of Hindustan, not one has been devoted to Brahni, 
whom they designate as the sole divine author of the universe. 

It has, it is true, been asserted, that the Hindus blend the material and 
visible form with the invisible spirit ; and that, in the outward worship of the 
idol whom they dare to name, they are mentally addressing the Creator of the 
universe, whom they dare not. Whatever this may be in doctrine, in popular 
practice it appears to be decidedly incorrect; or it must be imagined that 
they have formed extraordinary opinions of the god whom they contem- 
plate as so sacred, if they can entertain a momentary belief that the external 
abominations at the festivals of Siva, Juggarnat’h, Durga, Kali, and others 
of their idols, can at all harmonize with that pure and spiritual worship, which 
they are supposed (according to the argument in question) to be, at the same 
instant, offering to the supreme being. Upon this subject, much, indeed, has 
been written ; but it may, 1 think, be comprehended in a few words. The 
religion of the Hindu sage, as inculcated by the Veda, is the belief in, and 
worship of, one great and only God— -omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent, 
of whose attributes he expresses his ideas in the most awful terms. These 
attributes he conceives are allegorically (and allegorically only) represented by 
the three personified powers of Creation, Preservation, and Destruction ; 
—Brahma, Vishnu,' and Siva. But this consistent monotheism, this worship 
of God in unity, is bounded here ; as the religion taught to the common herd 
is polytheism, accompanied by the most disgusting of abominations, profana- 
tions, and inconsistencies ; for the deities most honoured, and the worship 
most practised, are of the least beneficent character. Thus Siva, Durga, Kali, 
Surya, Mungula, and the baneful Sani, are held in far higher veneration than 
those deities whose attributes are of a more mild, but less imposing descrip- 
tion. 

A compilation of a history of such a host of deities would be B work of no 
small difficulty, were we not enabled to trace most of these inferior objects of 

* Mr. Ertkine. 
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worship/ dther as incarnations or in some other shape^ back to the superior 
gods of this hydra-headed mythology. 

Mr. Colebrooke has observed, in a note to his admirable essay on the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the Hindus, that five sects exclusively worship a single 
deity ; and that one sect recognizes the five divinities which arc adored by the 
other sects respectively. These five sects are the Saivas, who worship Siva; 
the Vishnaivas, who worship Vishnu ; Saiirias, Surya, or the Sun ; the Gana- 
patyas, who adore Ganesha; and the Sactis, who worship Bhavani, or Par- 
vati: the last sect is the fihagavatis. These deities have their different avatars 
or incarnations, in all of which, except that of the Sactis themselves, they 
have their sactis (wives), or energies of their attributes. These have again 
ramified into the numerous names and forms which will be described in the 
following pages. 


CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 

COMMUNICATION BETWEEN RAMMOHUN ROY AND THE BOARD OF CONTROL.* 

Q. 1. Will you state any remarks which you may have to offer upon the 
physical condition of the Indian peasantry ? 

A, India is so extensive a country, that no general statement on this subject 
will apply correctly to the people of the various parts of it; the natives of the 
southern and eastern provinces, for example, are by no means equal in physical 
qualities to those of the northern and western provinces : but, as regards phy- 
sical strength, they are, upon the whole, inferior to the northern nations, an 
inferiority which maybe traced, I think, to three principal causes; Ist. the 
heat of the climate of India, which relaxes and debilitates the constitution; 2d. 
the simplicity of the food which they use, chiefly from religious prejudices ; 
3d. the want of bodily exertion and industry to strengthen the corporeal frame, 
owing principally to the fertility of the soil, which does not render much exer- 
tion necessary for gaining a livelihood. Hence the natives of Africa, and some 
parts of Arabia, though subject to the influence of the same, or perhaps a greater 
intensity of heat, yet, from the necessity imposed upon them of toiling hard 
for sustenance, and from using animal food, arc able to cope with any 
northern race in physioal strength ; therefore, if the people of India were to be 
induced to abandon their religious prejudices, and thereby become accustomed to 
the frequent and common use of a moderate proportion of animal food (a 
greater proportion of the land being gradually converted to the pasture of 
cattle), the physical qualities of the people might be very much improved ; for 
I have observed with respect to distant cousins, sprung from the same family, 
and living in the same district, whemone branch of the family had been con- 
verted to Mussulmanism, that those of the Mahommedan branch, living in a 
freer manner, were distinguished by greater bodily activity and capacity for 
exertion than those of the other branch which had adhered to the Hindoo 
simple mode of life. 

Q. Will you state your general views with respect to the moral condition 
of the people ? 

A* A great variety of opinions on this subject has already been afloat in 
Europe for some centuries past, particularly in recent times, some favourable 
to the people of India and some against them. Those Europeans, who on 
their arrival in the country happened to meet with persons whose conduct 

* Appendix to Report of Select Committee of the Commons, 11th October 18:il. 
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afforded them satisfaction, felt prepossessed in favour of the whole native 
population, and respected them accordingly ; others again, who happened to 
meet with ill*treatincnt and misfortunes, occasioned by the misconduct or 
opposition, social or religious, of the persons with whom they chanced to 
have dealings or communication, represented the whole Indian race in a cor- 
responding light ; while some, without even being in the country at all, or 
seeing or conversing with any natives of India, have formed an opinion of them 
at second-hand, founded on theory and conjectures. There is however a fourth 
class of persons, few indeed in number, who, though they seem unprejudiced, 
yet have differed widely from each other in many of their inferences from facts 
equally within the sphere of their observations, as generally happens with 
respect to matters not capable of rigid demonstration. I therefore feel great 
reluctance in offering an opinion on a subject on which I may unfortunately 
differ from a considerable number of those gentlemen; however, being called 
upon for an opinion, I feel bound to state my impression, although I may per- 
haps be mistaken. 

From a careful survey and observation of the people and inhabitants of various 
parts of the coiintry,and in every condition ofiife,! am of opinion that the peasants 
or villagers who reside away fj om large towns and head stations, and courts of 
law, are as innocent, temperate, and moral in their conduct, as the people of 
any country whatsoever ; and the farther I proceed towards the north and west, 
the greater the honesty and simplicity, and independence of character, I meet 
with. The virtues of this class, however, rest at present chiefly on their primitive 
simplicity, and a strong religious feeling, which leads them to expect reward 
or punishment for their good or bad conduct, not only in the next world, but, 
like the ancient Jews, also in this. 2d. The inhabitants of the cities, towns or 
stations, who have much intercourse with persons employed about the courts of 
law, by zemindars, &c., and with foreigners and others in a different state of 
civilization, generally imbibe their habits and opinions ; hence their religious 
opinions are shaken without any other principles being implanted to supply 
their place; consequently a great proportion of these are far inferior in point of 
character to the former class, and are very often even made tools of in the nefa- 
rious work of perjury and forgery. 3d. A third class consists of persons who are 
in the employ of landholders (zemindars), or dependent for subsistence on the 
courts of law, as attorney’s clerks, &c., who must rely for a livelihood on their 
shrewdness, not having generally sufficient means to enter into commerce or 
business; these are, for the most part, still worse than the second class, more 
especially when they have no prospect of bettering their condition by the 
savings of honest industry, and no hope is held out to them of rising to honour 
or affluence by superior merit. But I must confess that I have met a greater 
number of the second class engaged in a respectable line of trade, who were 
men of real merit, worth and character. Even among the third class I have 
known many who had^very disposition to act uprightly, and some actually ho- 
nest in their conduct ; and if they saw by experience that their merits were ap- 
preciated, that they might hope to gain an independence by honest means, and 
that just and honourable conduct afforded the best prospect of their being ulti- 
mately rewarded by situations of trust and respectability, they would gradually 
begin to feel a high regard for character and rectitude of conduct, and from che- 
rishing such feelings become more and more worthy of public confidence, while 
their example would powerfully operate on the second class above noticed, 
which is generally dependent on them, and under their influence. 

Q. 3. What is the rale of wages generally allowed to the peasantry and 
labourers ? 
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A* In Calcutta, artisans, such as blacksmiths and carpenters, if good work- 
men, get (if my metaiory be correct) from 10 to 12 rupees a month (that is 
about 20s. to 246.]; common workmen, who do inferior plaiit work, 5 or 6 
rupees (that is about 10s. or 12s. sterling money ) ; masons from 5 to 7 (10s. to 
14s.) a month ; common labourers about 3^ and some 4 rupees ; gardeners or 
cultivators of land about 4 rupees a month ; and palanquin-bearers the same. 
In small towns the rates are something below this ; in the country places still 
lower. 

Q, 4. On what kind of provisions do they subsist? 

A> In Bengal they live most commonly on rice, with a few vegetables, salt 
and hot spices, and fish. I have, however, often observed the poorer classes 
living on rice and salt only. In the Upper Provinces they use wheaten fiour 
instead of rice, and the poorer classes frequently use hajarahf See. (millet, &c.). 
The Mahominedans in all parts, who can afford it, add fowl and other animal 
food. A full grown person in Bengal consumes, I think, from about 1 lb. to 
l^lb. of rice a-day ; in the Upper Provinces a larger quantity of wheaten 
fiour, even though so much more nouriishing. [The vaishya (persons of the 
third class) and the Brahmins of the Deccan never eat fiesh under any circum- 
stances.] 

Q. 5. What sort of houses do they inhabit ? 

A* In higher Bengal and the Upperand the Western Provinces, they occupy 
mud-huts ; in the lower and eastern parts of Bengal, generally hovels composed 
of straw, mats and sticks ; the higher classes only having hovses built of brick 
and lime. 

Q. 6. How are they clothed ? 

A. The Hindoos of the Upper Provinces wear a turban on the head, a piece 
of cotton cloth (called a chadar) wrapped round the chest, and another piece 
girt closely about the loins, and falling down towards the knee; besides, they have 
frequently under the chadar a vest or waistcoat cut and fitted to the person. 
In the Lower Provinces they generally go bareheaded ; the lower garment is 
worn more open, hut falling down towards the ancle ; and the poorer class of 
labourers have merely a small strip of cloth girt round their loins for the sake 
of decency, and are in other respects quite naked. The Mahommedans 
every where use the turban, and are better clad. The respectable and wealthy 
classes of people, both Mussulmans and Hindoos, are of course dressed in a 
more respectable and becoming manner. 

Q. 7* Can you state the rate of increase in the population ? 

A, It increases considerably, from the early marriages of the people, and 
from the males so seldom leaving their families, and almost never going abroad. 
But there are occasional strong natural checks to this superabundance. The 
vast dumber carried off of late years, by cholera morbus, having greatly 
relieved the pressure of surplus population, the condition of the labourers has 
aince been much improved in comparison with what it was before the people 
were thinned by that melancholy scourge. 

Q. 8. What is the character of their industry ? 

A. The Mahommedans are more active and capable of exertion than the 
Hindoos, but the latter are also generally patient of labour, and diligent in 
their employments ; and those of the Upper Provinces not inferior to the 
Mahommedans themselves in industry. 

Q. 9. What capability of improvement do they possess? 

A. They have the same capability of improvement as any other civilized 
people. • 
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Q. 10. What degree of intelligence exists among the native inhabitants? 

A. The country having been so long under subjection to the arbitrary 
military government of the Mahommedan rulers, which showed little respect 
for Hindoo learning, it has very much decayed, and indeed almost disappeared, 
except among the Brahmins in some parts of the Dakhan (Deccan), and of the 
eastern side of India, more distant from the chief seat of the Mahommedan 
government. The Mussulmans as well as the more repectable classes of 
Hindoos chiefly cultivated Persian literature ; a great number of the former 
and a few of the latter also extending their studies likewise to Arabic. This 
practice has partially continued down to the present time, and among those 
who enjoy this species of learning, as well as among those who cultivate Sans- 
crit literature, many well-informed and enlightened persons may be found, 
though from their ignorance of European literature, they are not naturally 
much esteemed by such Europeans as are not well versed in Arabic or Sanscrit. 

Q. 11. How are the people in regard to education ? 

A. Those about the courts of the native princes are not inferior in point of 
education and accomplishments to the respectable and well-bred classes in any 
other country. Indeed, they rather carry their politeness and attention td 
courtesy to an inconvenient extent. Some seminaries of education (as at 
Benares, &c. &c. &c.) are still supported by the princes, and other respectable 
and opulent native inhabitants, but often in a very irregular manner. With 
respect to the Hindoo college in Calcutta, established under the auspices of 
government on a highly respectable and firm footing, many learned Christians 
object to the system therein followed of teaching literature and science without 
religion being united with them, because they consider this as having a ten- 
dency to destroy the religious principles of the students (in which they were 
first brought up, and which, consequently, were a check on their conduct) 
without substituting anything religious in their stead. 

Q. 12. What influence has superstition over the conduct of the people? 

A, I have already noticed this in reply to Q. 2. 

Q. 13. What is the prevailing opinion of the native inhabitants regarding the 
existing form of government, and its administrators, native and European ? 

A. The peasantry and villagers in the interior are quite ignorant of, and indif- 
ferent about, either the former or present government, and attribute the pro- 
tection they may enjoy, or oppression they may suffer, to the conduct of the 
public officers immediately presiding over them. But men of aspiring charac- 
ter, and members of such ancient families as are very much reduced by the pre- 
sent system, consider it derogatory to accept of the trifling public situations 
which ‘natives are allowed to hold under the British government, and are 
decidedly disaflected to it. Many of those, however, who engage prosper- 
ously in commerce, and of those who are secured in the peaceful possession of 
their estates by the permanent settlement, and such as have sufficient intelli- 
gence to foresee the probability of future improvement which presents itself 
under the British rule, are not only reconciled to it, but really view it as a 
blessing to the country. 

But I have no hesitation in stating, with reference to the general feeling of 
the more intelligent part of the native community, that the only course of 
policy which can ensure their attachment'to any form of government would be, 
that of making them eligible to gradual promotion, according to their respec- 
tive abilities and merits, to situations of trust and respectablity in the state. 

Rammohun Roy. 

London^ Sepi,2Sf 1831. 
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THE BLACK SEA AND SEA OF AZOV. 

In a very able article on the Black Sea and on the visit thither, in the 
autumn of 1829, of H. M. frigate the Rev. E. Goodenough 

complains of the scanty information, of on authentic kind, which we pos- 
sess respecting the Euxine, and regrets that the jealousy of the Russian 
Government prevents the publication of what might illustrate the hydro- 
graphy of that sea. We can easily believe that the unexpected appearance 
of an English frigate at the port of Sevastopol, may, in some measure, 
have alarmed the Russian authorities, but this circumstance ought not to be 
the ground of imputing to the government of Russia a, desire to prevent the 
publication of charte and marine plans of the Black Sea. A chart of this 
sea was published by the Admiralty of St. Petersburgh in 1804, and in 
1807 that of Lieutenant Budischev. Both of these charts are very faulty, 
owing to their being constructed from astronomical observations not accu- 
rately made ; but we have a right to presume that the Admiralty of St. 
Petersburgh gave the best they had. The Russian government made no 
opposition to the French expedition of Captain Gauttier, who was em- 
ployed to construct a chart of the Euxine, which was publialicd at Paris in 
1820, and appears to be generally correct in respect to aslronomical data. 
In the last place, the Admiralty of the Black Sea, resident at Nikolaiev, 
has published a vast number of plans of the ports of that ^a, and has just 
printed at Odessa a Marine Description of the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azov,*' accompanied by an Atlas lithographed in thirty-five sheets. This 
valuable work appears to us to merit a particular notice. 

The Black Sea and Palus Moeotis, to which the ancient geographers 
gave excessive dimensions, have in fact had their shores changed by the soil 
brought down by the . Danube, the Dneister, the Dneiper, the Don, the 
Kuban, the Kizil Irmak, and by the lesser alluvial deposits of the smaller 
rivers which disembogue there. The resistance offered to the currents of 
the rivers has also raised bars, which form the mud-banks at the mouths 
of several of them. 

The expedition of the Argonauts, which has not yet been rescued from 
the. dominion of mythology, is the most ancient record of the navigation of 
this sea, which then bore the name of Pontus Axenus^ or Inhospitable 
Se^" and did not obtain that of Pontus Euxenus^ Hospitable Sea," 
till the Greeks, having endeavoured to establish a commercial intercourse 
with the barbarians who inhabited its coasts, founded colonies upon it. 
The free Romans appeared there as conquerors ; those of the lower em- 
pire, the Venetians, the Genoese, by turns warriors and merchants, made 
this sea the scene of a very active and very extensive commerce, which 
extended to the heart of India. After the conquest of Constantinople 
in 1453, Mahomet II. closed the ports of the Black Sea against, the 
Christians: commerce thenceforward entirely ceased, and three centuries 
were sufficient to extinguish all the pr/ictical knowledge which had been 
obtained respecting that sea. Catherine II. at length, in 1774, dictated the 
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treaty of Kutchuk Kainarji, and the produce of Russia, then recently 
aggrandized, attracted foreign vessels, which had permission to pass the 
Channel of Constantinople. The benefits of this commerce, which daily 
augmented, soon increased the number of the vessels in a prodigious degree ; 
but being wholly unprovided with good charts, the navigators were com-? 
pelled to trust to ignorant pilots, wdiom they took on board at Constan- 
stinople. Frequent shipwrecks and other disasters, the fruits of this wretched 
system, long kept up the notion that the Black Sea was a most dangerous 
one, and the terror inspired by its navigation was so great, that some ves- 
sels did not dare to enter it till the middle of May, in order that they 
might quit it before the end of August, under a conviction that the unex- 
ampled force of the currents, the vast number of dangers, and storms unknown 
in other seas, rendered all the resources of nautical science ineffectual. 
Amongst other causes which contributed to destroy these absurd apprehen- 
sions, may be enumerated the necessity w'hich obliged certain vessels, 
w’hich, subsc(jucntly to 1800, became French by the union of the coasts 
of the Adriatic to France, to brave the perils of the Black Sea, in order to 
avoid the risk of being captured in the Mediterranean by English cruisers. 

The Black Sea is situated in one part between 41® 0/ 30" and 40o 37' 
N. lat., and in the other between 27® 25' 15" and 41® 40' 15" E. long. 
Its largest breadth is 330 miles, sixty to a degree ; from the Gulf of Pen- 
deraklia, in Anatolia, to the Dneiper. . The length, from the Gulf of 
Burgas to Pothi, is 029 miles. In all this extent it presents very few 
dangers, and good anchorage-ground almost every where : a fact the more 
important to be known, since in foul weather a vessel has seldom more than 
forty-eight hours to run. The southern coast of the Crimea, those of 
Anatolia and Circassia, bounded by lofty mountains, afford convenient 
shelter. In Roumelia, are only those of Capes Kali-akri and Emona. The 
mouths of the Danube, and the whole coast comprised between them and 
the northern part of the Crimea, are dangerous, because they cannot be 
perceived till very near, by reason of their slight elevation. It is only at a 
very small distance from the coast that the currents can occasion any con- 
siderable errors. The current from the Don, after its egress from the sea 
of Azov, runs to the south-west along the southern coast of the Crimea, till 
a certain distance from Cape Chersonese. Those of tlie Dneiper and 
Dneister, which bear to the soutli, join the former, as well as the waters of 
the Danube, and they flow in one body towards the channel of Constantinople, 
which receive a p^rt only ; the eddy repels the other on the coast of Asia, 
along which it runs easterly, and then follows Mingrclia and Cirjcassia to 
the north. This ordinary course of the currents in the Black Sea, some- 
times yields, in certain parts, to the impulse of the winds, or to some local 
peculiarities. 

The north-east wind carries into the Black Sea clear weather and cold in 
winter ; the north-west, on the contrary, as well as the* west, is accompanied 
by fogs and humidity. Towards the middle of summer, north winds comr 
monly set in ; they subsequently give place to those from the south, which 
occur pretty frequently in January, February, and March. The north 
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wind often obliges vessels coming from the Mediterranean into the Black 
Sea to remain whole months at the Dardanelles and in the strait of Con- 
stantinople, which, in favourable weather, they can pass in forty- eight hours. 
The approximation of the coasts of Europe and Asia renders the current so 
rapid there, that it is next to impossible to tack against it. This is an incon- 
venience which frequently occasions considerable losses to commercial spe- 
culations in the Black Sea. The same current is of great advantage to 
vessels, which in their passage from the Black Sea encounter the south wind, 
against which it enables them to make head. The coast of Asia Minor is 
rarely exposed to tiie violence of the north winds, which have an easterly or 
westerly direction given to them there by meeting with the mountains ; they 
come on there as slight breezes only. The same thing is observed on the 
coast of Circassia, in respect to the west and south-west winds, and on 
that of the southern part of the Crimea, in respect to the south-east wind. 

The winters in the Black Sea are often very severe, but more particu- 
larly on its northern coasts. The rigging then becomes stiff, the deck is 
covered with ice, and the crew are. pierced with cold, and work the ship with 
great difficulty. The months of December and January arc the least dan- 
gerous in this season. The mouths of the Dneiper, the Dueister, occasion- 
ally those of the Danube, the Port of Odessa, the shores of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, and the sea of Azov, are frozen in the wintejr, more or less. The 
declination of the magnetic needle in the Black Sea has been observed in 
lat. 42® 3(K, long. 33® 20' at 11® afy; in lat. 43® 40', long. 28® 30' at 12®; 
in lat. 44® 35', and long. 36® 32' at 9°, and in the sea of Azov at 8®. The 
whole of the Black Sea may, however, be navigated without inconvenience, 
assuming the variation at 10® 30' to the west. 

The sea of Azov is situated between lat. 45® 20' and 47® 18^, and long. 
33® 2' and 39®. Its length, from the strait of Y eiiikale to the mouth of the 
Don is 168 miles, and its breadth 123, from the Toncka to the centre of the 
point of Kamyshevata. Its northern shore is elevated only from 115 to 
130 feet above the level of the sea : it is steep and reddish coloured ; on its 
surface, which is generally level, a few little eminences appear, at a con- 
siderable distance from each other. Its eastern shore, which is inhabited by 
the Cossacks of the Black Sea, is very low, from the Don to Temriuk, 
often sandy, interrupted by swamps and mud-banks. The tongue of sand 
called Toneka, which separates L^e Sivash from the sea of Azov, forms its 
western side; the.Crimea and the Island of Taman protect the southern 
coast by small mountains, which, being visible at a considerable distance, 
offer some good points of view from Gape Kazandib to Temriuk. 

The greatest depth of this sea is forty-six English feet, between Yenikale 
and Bielosarai : it diminishes considerably in the gulf of the Don, which is 
obstructed by several shoals. The bottom is muddy, with a mixture of 
shells, generidly black and reddish, on the eastern coast. The water of the 
sea of Azov is turbid; the Don, as well as several other tributary streams, 
purifies it, and at about twenty miles from Taganrog it becomes drinkable. 
No rapid current is observed in this sea*; when the north wind blows 
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strongly it very rarely acquires a velocity of more than a mile an hour, and 
when the wind subsides, it commonly takes a contrary direction. The 
navigation of the sea of Azov is interrupted in winter by the ice which covers 
it, commonly from November till February. 

In 1()99, Vice-Admiral Kreutz published a chart of this sea: since that 
time, it has been repeatedly described, amongst others by Lieutenant 
Budischev, whose observations were printed in 1808 at 8t. Petersburg!], 
liis work, which unfortunately is almost unknown, contains facts very 
useful and very accurately reported. 

A vessel performing the voyage from Constantinople to Odessa, has the 
Cape to the N. 13^ E., and passes the little island of Fidonisi, or of the 
Serpents, situated before the mouth of the Danube, and leaving it about 
eight miles to the west. Some vessels, in summer, steer in the first instance 
towards the Crimea, in order to take advantage afterwards of the east- 
north>east, and north-east winds, which prevail constantly at that season of 
the year. This precaution is a prudent one, for vessels failing to adopt it 
have been frequently forced to put into harbour on the coast of Roumclia, 
and remain there a long time. On the route from Constantinople to 
Odessa, the line gives 42, 35, 30, and 21 fathoms water, from about 
tifty-fivo miles east of Kustunjito Fidonisi : the bottom is shell, occasionally 
mixed with slime. In nearing the mouths of the Danube, and passing 
between them and Fidonisi, the sounding gives from 53 to 18 fathoms, the 
bottom nearly the same. After leaving behind the Isle of Serpents, and 
bearing continually to the N. 13^ E., the line gives no more than from 
16 to 12 fathoms. If the weather is clear. Cape Balabane may be seen, 
which has scarcely any projection, and its height would be no way remark- 
able, except that there is a sandy flat running to the north, and which is not 
visible. Alongside a hollow, situated about five miles from the mouth of the 
Diicister, and named Bariboi, is a shoal on which vessels have been lost: it is 
a mile and a half from the land ; the line gives but two or three fathoms 
upon it, and it runs all along the coast for about two miles and a half. 
Further on, houses and windmills are seen on the shore. As you ap- 
proach Odessa, a mill is very distinctly seen, situated near the lazaretto, 
as well as the steeples of the churches, the vessels anchored in the road, and 
those behind the great mole. The coast which follow's Cape Fontane, as 
well ns that which precedes it, is safe, and may be apprcached very near, 
keeping, for the sake of more security, at a cable and a half’s length from 
the shore. Outside .the mole of Odessa, a bank has formed extending 
towards its extremity. If it be necessary to perform quarantine, the vessel 
must cast anchor in the road, N.E. of th^ mole, in thirty-five to fifty feet, 
in a mud and weedy bottom. The quarantine mole curves to the north- 
west, for 1,850 feet; it shelters vessels from the sea-winds. At the 
entrance of the little harbour it forms, 'there is but twenty to twenty-two 
feet water, and near the shore only four and a half to six and a half. The 
mud which accumulates here is obliged to be removed by a machine. 

Odessa is situated in lat. 46° 28^ 54^^, long. 30° 43^ 22". It is still called 
by the Turks Kojahei^ and it is believed to be the Port ef the Istrians of 
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the ancients. The chief article of exportation at Odessa is corn : there 
are also to be procured tallow, ox -hides, wool, wax, &c. 

Nicolaev, in lat. 48o.^8'21" and long. 31® 59' 11" is the principal 
depot of the Russian marine in tlie Black Sea. This city is situated 
twenty miles from the bar of the Bug and the Dneiper, and at the junction 
of the Ingul with the Bug. Vessels of war are built there, which pass 
from the Ingul into the Bug by a canal from twenty to twenty-seven feet 
and a half deep. 

The best port of the Crimea is that of Sevastopol. After doubling Cape 
Chersonese, which is bounded by a reef, you are six miles west from the 
bay of Sevastopol, which is perceptible by certain white breakers* On this 
coast are situated nine ports, three of which arc in this bay : they arc open 
to the north, and almost all of them are safe and excellent. The bay of 
Sevastopol is open to the west; it is four miles and a half long, and one 
mile in its greatest breadth ; its bottom is not more than ten fathoms. The 
vale of Inkerman, in which flows the rivulet called the Buzuk-ozen, bounds 
it to the east; two light-houses have been built there, near together, which 
must be brought into one, in order to pass safely through the dangers at the 
entrance. The nearest of these light-houses may be seen twenty-two miles 
off at sea; the other, which is higher, twenty-seven. During summer, the 
west wind blows all day, and does not give way to the land-wind till night. 
In autumn and winter this happens less regularly. 'Complaints arc made at 
Sevastopol of a worm which corrodes the side-planks of ships : it is sup- 
po.sed that this in.scct is bred in the slimy mud brought down into the bay 
by sundry little streams, particularly at the bottom of the great port. 

Sevastopol is flanked by two ports ; a third is in the city itself. The 
western port is that of the Quarantine. Its sinuosities afford a complete 
shelter against all winds, even the north, and the depth of water is con- 
siderable. In entering, it is necessary to keep off from the right side, 
which has some breakers. On the east are two long ranges of rocks, 
which, with two others opposite, form the pass of the great bay or harbour 
of Sevastopol. The Port of the Artillery is that which goes into the city ; 
it is three-quarters of a mile from the former. In entering it, a third bank 
must be avoided. This port has from five to three fathoms very close to 
the shore. The last is the South, called also the Great Port, which is 
eastward of the city. The point which separates it from that of the artil- 
lery projects a reef of rocks to a good cable’s length of the shore. This 
port is about two miles long to the south ; its depth of water is nine 
fathoms ; its shores are high and steep, and ships of the line may lie near 
it. Between the south port and that of the artillery is the city of Sevas- 
topol: its arsenals and magazines are in the former of the two ports. The 
centre of the great harbour is in lat. 44^ 31' and long. 33® 2P. 

Theodosia, in lat. 45® 2' long. 35® 23^, has an excellent anchorage, the 
best of any of the commercial towns of southern Russia : no vessel was 
ever known to be lost there. The exports are grain, wool, fclt^ raw 
hides, butter, &c. Since the time of Catherine II., this town has rc- 
assumed the name which it received from its Greek founders. The Genoese 
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frave to tlieir colony here the name of Kaffa, which the Tartars retained, 
and which is sometimes used at the present day. The port of Kercli is 
inconvenient for completing the cargo of a vessel even of moderate 
burthen ; that of Y enikalc, which is very near, is much better. 

The coasts of the Caucasian isthmus, between the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus and the mouth of the Phasis or Rioni, are now partly occupied by 
the Russians. There are, however, along the whole line of this coast, 
very few good ports. That of Sokhoom kale, in lat. 42® *50' 15^ Jong. 41®, 
lias a good anchorage. The spurs of the Caucasus, which are bathed by 
the Black Sea, form a coast which extends from the S.E. to the N.W., as 
far as Anapa. Generally speaking, it is little known, notwithstanding the 
facility with which a vessel of war might land at any point. It is almost 
everywhere shoaly and beset with rocks, which, by their generally curved 
form, and their reddish colour, from Sokhoom-kalc to Cape Itokopaskhe, 
and white from thence to Anapa, may be recognised at a considerable dis- 
tance, and make the anchorages easy to be found. Storms from sea-ward 
arc rare on this coast, which is protected by its lofty mountains ; w'hilst, on 
the other hand, the northerly and easterly winds fall furiously from their 
summits. Every evening, in these latitudes, the navigator is sure of a 
land-breeze, which blows throughout the night, and often does not cease 
till ten in thef morning, when it gives place to the sea-breeze. There is a 
current here, sometimes violent, which runs towards the strait of Kerch. 

Pitsunda, the ancient Pythius, is twenty-six miles W.N.W, from 
Sokhoom-kalc. It has a safe anchorage in a bight ; it is large, deep and 
open to the south. Several products of the Caucasus are shipped here ; 
amongst other articles, very fine box-wood. 

The Russians, aware of the necessity of having a landing-place as near 
as possible to their possessions in Georgia and to the south of the Caucasus, 
have constructed a fort, vulgarly called Redout-kale, eighteen miles north 
of Pothi, at the mouth of the Kopi, the Khobus of the ancients. It has 
hitherto been the place of landing and loading the imports and exports of 
Mingrelia, Imirethi and Georgia. When the w5nd is not violent, the 
vessels present their head to the current, which sets strongly to the north. 
After a storm, it brings with it large fragments of trees, which the Phasis 
and Kopi carry down to the sea. The latter river, as well as the others, 
has a bar at its mouth, occasioned by depositions of earth and gravel, which 
renders its entrance impracticable for vessels which draw more than five 
feet water. Rafts or barges can alone pass it ; they get on the other side, 
where the depth is very considerable ; but the bank being moveable, the 
passage is rendered very uncertain, and it is always necessary to sound. 
Besides this inconvenience, here is an eddy, which commences as soon 
as the sea is a little agitated, and the river is then impassable by any kind 
of vessel. Redout-kale is in lat. 42® 21' Jong. 41® 38'. 
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INSTITUTES OF MANU, 

SZCONZ) AETICLE. 

Book III^ distich 169^ hemistich 1. The new edition retains in the 
text and scholia Babu R4m’s reading > wliich Mr. Haugh- 

ton, on the authority of the MSS. and the parallel passages, distich 17(), 

182, and 183, had corrected into ' 




Book III. dist. 201, h. 1. The correction of 
X is adopted in the new edition. 

Book III. dist. 202, h. 2. The new edition follows Mr. ITaughton in 
reading instead of as was printed in Babu 

R4m's text. The use of the verb in the Atmanepadam of the first 

conjugation and governing a dative case, in the intransitive sense of detr/g 
or becoming capable of a things is established beyond a doubt. 

Book III. dist. 214, h. 1. Mr. Haughton reads 

, which reading is also adopted by M. Loiseleur Deslongchamps. 


We are inclined to prefer 


the reading reported 


by Mr. Haughton from some of the best MSS., and printed in the new Cal- 
cutta edition, which agrees best with the context and with Culluca’s gloss. 

Book HI. dist. 228, h. 2. The new edition adheres to Babu R&m's 

reading M ^ > which destroys the measure of the verse, giving 

a syllable more than it should to the first foot. Some of the MSS. have 

, thus making the trespass against the metre even worse, by 
introducing a superfluous conjunction. The measure of the sloka is thus 
disregarded in some passages, where the mistake seems too deep-rooted to 
admit of correction by conjecture. In the present instance, however, the 
measure is easily restored by reading with Mr. Haughton, on the autho- 
rity of two MSS., The causal form of the verb 

withT^^ prefixed, is used to exactly the same purpose in the 

description of the festivities attending king Dasaratha's great sacrifice, Ra- 
may. 1. 13, dist. 19. ed. Schlegel. 

Book 111. dist. 234, h. 2. M. Loiseleur Deslongchamps and the Cal- 
cutta edition have retained B&bu R6m’s reading , which 

Mr. Haughton, on the authority of several MSS., altered into 

We are inclined to prefer the former, translating the 
words, not ** offering him a blanket from Nep&l as bis seat/’ as Sir Wm. 
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Jones has rendered them^ but spreading a Nep^il blanket over Ills seat/' 
This seems to agree with Culluca's interpretation. Two similar, though 
not quite analogous, instances of the verb with a locative case used 
in the sense of attaching or applying one thing to another occur 

near the beginning of 8akuntala : 

■cj I ftj “ When I cast my eye on that black antelope, and 

on thee, O king, with thy braced bow—," and 

; " Casting his eye back at the car which fol- 
lows him." 

Book III. dist. 237, h. 1. The new edition repeats the erroneous 
reading in the singular, %vhich Mr. Haughton, conformably 

to the context, the gloss of Culluca, and the MSS. had corrected into the 

plural 

Book 111. dist. 251, h. 1. Mr. Haughton's reading 

instead of 3rT^xr^fi: is adopted in the new edition. 

Book HI. dist. 266, h. 1. 3'hc new Calcutta edition follows that of 

Mr. Haughton in giving instead of . See above, 

dist. 202. 

Book III. dist. 284, h. 2. The Calcutta editors have adopted Mr. 

Colebrooko's conjecture, instead of 

as reported in Mr. Haughton's note, by which the verse is brought within 

its prescribed number of syllables. 

Book IV. dist. 15, h. 2. The now edition retains Babii Ram’s reading 
which is also that of Culluca, but which Mr. Haughton on 

the authority of the MSS. had altered into ■ 

Book IV. dist. 57, h. 1. Here and in dist. 99, h. 2, Babii R4m read 

an unusual form of the potential mood of the verb 


instead of which the regular form ^ ^ | was put into the text of both 
passages by Mr. Haughton, who however in a subsequent note (page 362) 
remarked its non-conformity to the metre. In the new Calcutta edition, as 
also in that of M. Loiselcur, the reading is adopted in dist. 57 ; 

but in dist. 99 they have retained which is here also supported by 

all the MSS. collated by Mr. Haughton. There occur several other 
instances in which the verb properly belonging to the second, is 

inflected as a verb of the first class. See Bopp’s Grammar, p. 348 (Ger* 
man edition), and his Glossarium Sanscritum, p. 198. 

Book IV. dist. 125, h. 2. The new Calcutta edition and M. lioiselcur 
yfst'at. Jour. N.S. VoL. 7. No. 28, 2 U 
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Institutes of Menu. 


follow Mr. Haughton in reading instead of • as was 

printed formerly. 

Book IV. dist. 168, h. 2. M. Loiseleur and the new Calcutta edition 

read with Mr. Haughton, instead of as was 

given by B4bu R&m. 


Book IV. dist. 185, h. 1. Bdbu R4m*s reading 

is repeated in the new edition : it agrees better with Cullii- 
ca’s gloss, than IRTRT as Mr. Haughton has given on the authority 
of several MSS. Mr. Haughton is followed by M. Loiseleur. 


Book IV. dist. 205, h. 1. The new edition bears 
the reading of all MSS. reported in Mr. Haughton's note, thougii not 
received by him into the text. Mr. Haughton has, in coinnion with M. 

Loiseleur, retained Babii Ram’s reading 

Book IV. dist. 215, h. 2. The new Calcutta edition retains Babii Ram’s 


reading which Mr. Haughton on the authority of one of his MSS. 

had altered into 


Book IV. dist. 209, h. 2. Mr. Haughton follows Babu Rum in reading 
, which is also retained in M. Loiselcur’s text. The new Cal- 
cutta edition has which is supported by several MSS. and the' 

commentary. 

Book IV. dist. 221, h. 1. The reading chosen by Mr. Haughton 
which is also adopted in M. Loiselcur’s text, is indeed 


easier and clearer than , as is printed in both the Calcutta 

editions. We cannot, however, consider the latter reading as obscure. 

The demonstrative pronoun supports the relative ^ , as it sometimes 

does, like an apposition. is just the same as ^ 

qui illi alii'* instead of qui alii;* the same is expressed in a more 
definite manner by ^ qui ab his diversi*' 


Want of room obliges us here to interrupt for the present our remarks on 
this new edition of Manii : we may probably resume the subject when the 
second volume reaches us, the arrival of which we eagerly expect. 

We have already adverted to the accuracy and diligence with which the 
French edition of the Laws of Manu is executed. Though its text is chiefly 
founded on that of Mr. Haughton, yet we think it but due to M. Loiseleur 
to say, that he has followed his own judgment in availing himself of the critical 
apparatus furnished by the English editor and of the^ readings of two 
manuscripts of the Bibliotheque du Roi. In his notes he often inserts ex- 
tracts, not only from tlie printed scholia of Culluca, but also from the un- 
published commentary of Rasrhunanda. contained in one of the Paris MSS. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society , — A general meeting of the Society was held on the 3d 
March ; the Right Hon. Charles W. Williams Wynn, M.P., President, in the 
chair. 

The following donations were laid on the table : 

From Captain Peter Rainier, R.N., C.B., a pair of models of Egyptian obelisks, 
beautifully sculptured in black marble, twenty -four indies in height. One is a model 
of the only obelisk now standing at Heliopolis (the On of the Scriptures), which was 
erected by Osortsen the First, the earliest of tfic Pharaohs, who is supposed to have 
reigned 5,000 years ago. The other is a model of one of the obelisks erected at 
or Goshen, by Ramses the Second, the most mighty of the Pharaohs, and the most 
powerful monarch that ever ruled Egypt, and under whom the Exodus is supposed 
to have taken place. The original obelisks arc in red granite, the shaft being about 
fifty feet in height, and six feet six inches square at the base. 

From Sir George Staunton, Bart-, V.P.R.A S., a few articles of Japanese and 
Chinese luckcrcd-warc, as specimens to compare with those from Ava, presented by 
Major Burney at the last meeting, viz., a Japanese inkstand, with wTiting pencils, 
slate, &c. ; the inkstand has figures of birds in 'relief on the outside. Another 
Japanese box, with a slate for mixing ink. A Japanese case, with two small gilt 
boxes. A case with six small boxes, thickly painted with vermilion, and carved. 
Two small heart-shaped boxes, of common lackcred-warc. One small lackered box, 
inlaid with tinfoil. Also the following miscellanies : 

1. Two small boxes contiiiriingan extract of tea, called by the Chinese j)ou-urh~chn, 
and supposed to possess great medicinal properties. The smallest box of the two was 
received from the emperor, and is marked witli the five -clawed dragon. The tea in 
this box is in small round cakes, having figures stamped upon them, and at a little 
distance they exactly resemble old coins. The tea in the other box is in small, thin, 
long cakes, which mostly bear Chine.se cliaracters. The flavour of these cakes, when 
tasted, is very strong and aromatic, with a sweetness resembling that of liquorice. An 
account of this tea, in Chinese and French, is enclosed in the box ; the following is a 
literal transcript of the latter, which, it will be seen, was printed at the Mission 
press at Fckin. 

DU THE appdlJ POU EUL TCITA. 

“ II fait a peu pres le meme effet quo la sauge, pent etre a t*il plus d’eflicacitc. 

** 11 dissipc les degines, il aide a la digestion ; quand on a pris froid, il procure unc 
sueur douce ct gucrit, il fait mourir les vers, &c. 

Les gens qui se portent bien peuvent eii prendre de temps en temps, ils s*en por- 
teront mieux, et ils auront plus d'appetit qu* auparavant. On prend le l^OU EUL 
TC H A comme Tautre the a incine dose, comme il cst amer, on I'adoucitpar quel- 
ques morccaux dc sucre. 

Cc Tlni ne sc trouve qiic dans I'Yunnan, il est noir, on le forme sur les lieux cn 
boules, il y en a de cinq livres pesant." 

“ De C Iniprinicrie de la Maison Franqoise de Pekin. Le 1 1 Nbvem. 1790 .” 

2. Another preparation of tea, in a round solid form, resembling a melon ; this is 
also said to possess medicinal virtues. 

3. A specimen of the white wax of China. This substance is a secretion from a 
particular kind of tree, and is of so concentrated a quality, that excellent candles are 
made with it by melting one part of the w^ax with three of oil. 

4*. Two boxes, containing- eight fans, such as are used in China by the Mandarins. 
Two of these are mounted with engraved maps of the city of Peking, and two others 
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have closely printed histories upon them, one of which consists of upwards of six 
. thoumnd characters. 

Sir George also presented several MSS. and printed books, &c. One of the former 
was a list of the official designations and private names of the emperors of the several 
Chinese dynasties, accompanied by drawings of coins and medals, of different ages, 
in Cliiiia. 

From Miss Maria Forbes, through her father, Lieut. General B. Forbes, M.R.A.S., 
a beautifully written copy, in her own Imiidvvriting, of an unpublished Arabic gram- 
mar, explained in Italian, by the Rev. P. Grassi, professor of Arabic at the Royal 
College of Malta. This work extends to 306 quarto pages, and may be esteemed a 
literary curiosity, for the extreme beauty with which it has been copied by Miss 
Forbes. 

Other donations were presented by Dr. Colin Rogers, M. R. A. S. ; tlie Author of 

British Relations with China in 1832,** &c. &c. 

John Goldie, Esq., elected on the 18tli of February last, having made his 
payments and signed the obligation-book, was admitted a resident member of 
the Society. 

Mons. Dabadic, astronomer to the College of Port Louis in the Mauritius, 
and Charles Telfair, Esq., president of the Committee of Public Instruction 
on that island, were elected corresponding members of the Society. 

Charles McCabe, Esq., late superintending surgeon on the Madras establish- 
ment, having been proposed for election as a member of the Madras Literary 
Society and Auxiliary Royal Asiatic Society, was, in conformity with the 
fifteenth article of the Society’s Regulations, immediately balloted for, and 
elected a resident member. 

The paper read at this meeting was the following, viz , : Strictures upon the 
Language of the Amazirgs, improperly called Berbers, by the Chevalier Jacob 
Graberg d’Hemso, M.A., F.M.R.A.S., &c. &c. 

The language wdiich forms the subject of this memoir is that spoken by one 
of the two tribes into which the original inhabitants of Mount Atlas, and of 
the greatest part of Moghnb el Aksa, are usually divided. These two tribes, 
the Berbers and the Shelluhs, arc so distinct in disposition, manners, phy- 
siognomy, and language,- that they are considered by the Arabs of the country 
' to be of different origin. No etymology is assigned for the name of the Shcl- 
luhs, the original signification of which term, according to a Moorish taliby is 
“ an armed man while for that of the Berbers, M. Graberg prefers, among 
those usually assigned, that which derives the name of Berber from the Arabic 

berbdry “ a bawler,” “ one who makes a great noise in speaking,” as, in 
fact, the Berbers, when talking, make a much greater noise than the Arabs 
or Moors, who usually speak very quietly. A popular tradition, agreeing with 
the Arabic historians, gives a Jewish origin to the western Amazirgs or Ber- 
bers ; but this does not apply to the Shelluhs and inhabitants of the southern 
provinces, who consider themselves as descendants from the aborigines of 
Moghrib el Aksa. Two other Berber clans, called Hawtuara and Gomerahy 
apparently Sabean tribes from Yemen, are alluded to by Ilussan Ibn Mohammed 
al Gharnati (Leo Africanus), Caravajal, and other writers; among whom, 
Bowen thought he could trace the Gomerah to Gomcr, eldest son of Japhet, 
and identify them with the Cimbri and Celts of Europe. 

All the information collected by M. Graberg relating to the language of the 
Amazirgs tends to prove that it posseses a highly original character, resembling 
the Hebrew, and consequently, in the autlior’s opinion, the Phoenician. The 
meaning of the word Amazirg is noble, free, independent,” &c., like the 
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Scythic Goth^ the Teutonic Franks the Russian Slavic &c. Leo Africaniis 
contends that the Amazirgs had no other alphabet than the Latin ; but M. 
Griibcrg considers this opinion erroneous : at present neither the Berbers nor 
the Shclhihs are accjuairited with any other written character than the Arabic. 

M. Graberg considers that the beat account extant of this interesting Ian* 
gnage is that printed by the late M. Langles, in his translation of Horneinann’s 
Travels. This was furnished to M. Langles by M. Ventura, and was trans- 
ferred to the Mithridales of Adelung by Professor Vater. It is chiefly an 
analysis of the Berber and Shelluh version of the Lord’s Prayer, and this is 
the only specimen from which an idea of the grammatical structure of the 
language can be formed, and a comparison instituted between it and its sister 
dialects ; the most important of which arc the Showiah, the Zowarah^ the 
Adems, the Twareeky the TibbUy and the Syowah. With a view of supplying 
the deficiency felt to exist in the materials for examining these dialects^ 
M. Graberg, when in Tripoly and Morocco, made great efforts to procure 
genuine specimens of them ; but, owing to the communication with the interior 
being cut off' by the plague, only three were obtained, which arc annexed to 
the memoir. The first is a fable of Lokman, in English, of which a version is 
given in the Berber dialect of the province of Sbaous, written in Roman cha- 
racters. This version is next divided into phrases with a literal translation of 
each. The Berber is then written in Moghribin Arabic letters, compared with 
a version in the common Moorish dialect; and lastly, aversion in the Berber 
dialect of Adems, written in Arabic letters, is compared with one in Moorish, 
and then written in Roman letters. The second specimen is a selection of 
phrases in the Shelluh dialect of Morocco, rendered into English ; and the 
third is also a series of phrases in the Shelluh dialect, compared with that 
spoken at Adems, and translated into English. The memoir concludes with a 
vocabulary of the Adems or Amazirg dialeet spoken at Gh’adams and other 
inland provinces of the Pashalic of Tripoli, comprising about 460 words and 
phrases, with the corresponding terms in English, and a series of twenty-four 
numerals, from one to a million.^ 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the Chevalier 
Graberg for his communication, and the meeting then adjourned. 

Saturday, )7th of March. A general meeting was held this day ; Sir George 
Thomas Staunton, Bart., V.P., in the chair. 

The following donations were laid upon the table : — 

From his Excellency the Chevalier A. R. Falck, Netherlands ambassador, &c. &c., 
F. AI. R. A. S. y Ketvsle Gnmdcn der Juvaansche Taaty benevc/is JavaanscJie en J^ecs- 
bockt met cene Woordcnlijst ten ^eCruike bij hclzclvcy door J. F. C. Gerickc, 4>to. 
ISatuvia) 1831 ; and Midchche Sjfraakknnst, &c., by George Henry Weriidly. 

From the Right Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., V.P.R. A.S , a small bas- 
relief figure of Mahadeva, in terra-cotta, and another of Buddha, found about fifty 
years ago in a fort in Nepal ; also various impressions taken in London from, wooden 
blocks found in the same place ; one of which is apparently a seal, the others are 
prayers, amulets, &c. 

From Lieut* Colonel Tod, lilirarian R.A.S., a copy of the second and concluding 
volume of his splendid work on the Annals and Antiquities of Rajast'han. 

Otlier donations were received from Dr. Weatherhead, the Academic des Sciences 
of Dijon, &c. &c. 

William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., late member of the Supreme Govern- 

* Much Interesting and valuable information on the subject of the Amazirgs or Berbers, and their 
langu.'ige, may lio looked for in the forthcoming translation of Ibn Khaldun's history of tliat people, 
now preparing, by the Rev. Professor Lee, for publication by the Oriental Translation Committee. 
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merit in Beng^, and vice-president of the Asiatic Society^ was elected a resi- 
dent member of the Society. 

The following papers were read at this meeting, vix . — 

First, some remarks, by R. Money, Esq., secretary to the Bombay branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, on an essay of the Baron de Sacy’s respecting 
an inscription at Naksh i Rustam. 

The Baron de Sacy, in his Auiiqxdlet de la Perscy at the end of his memoir 
on the Inscriptions and Sculptures of Naksh i Rustam, states that the bas- 
relief illustrates the conquest of Ardashir over the last sovereign of the Arsa- 
cidae, or the contest for the crown. The inscription on the horse belonging to 
the latter personage, as copied from Niebuhr’s plates (which M. de Sacy illus- 
trates in the work above named) is TOTTO IIP02 AIO^ ©EOT. 

M. de Sacy imagines that the Greek who traced it was ignorant of the deity 
named in the other inscription, viz. and that the correct transla- 

tion of the inscription would be, ** this is the representation of the god Mor- 
muzd.” From an inspection of these monuments, Mr. Money conceives this 
to be an error; arising out of the word AI02 being given in the plate which 
M. de Sacy described. The first*letter of this word, as it appeared in the 
inscription when Mr. Money examined it, was a curve to the left, with a smaller 
curve on the right hand at the top, the remaining letters certainly looked like 
lOSy but from various reasons, which he assigns in this paper, he considers 
that it should be TIOT, and not AlO^; and that the sculpture represents 
Ardashir resigning the crown into the hands of his son Shapur, instead of the 
overthrow of the last Arsacida: by Ardashir. 

The second paper, by Colonel Sykes, was a short explanation of a drawing 
which accompanied it, representing some of the personal ornaments sculp- 
tured on the Buddh figures in the cave temples at Karli, and pointing atten- 
tion to the similarity existing between these and the articles worn by the 
Brinjarries, a remarkable erratic and pastoral tribe, well known in India as 
carriers. Colonel Sykes thinks it possible that this peculiar resemblance may 
be of use to some future inquirer into the origin and history of that singular 
people. 

The third and last paper was the second of a series of papers on the Jainas 
of Marwar and Gujerat, by Lieut. Colonel Miles, of the Bombay army. 

The derivation of the term Jaina is said to be from the Sanscrit Velu, signi- 
fying to employ great care in the preservation of animal life ; another etymo- 
logy is from Jeet or yety denoting the conquest of the passions. 

The Jainas are divided into three great sects, into one or other of which, it 
is believed, all the subdivisions, however numerous, resolve themselves. The 
first is the SwHkmharay the second is the Digambaray and the third is the 
BodhmatXy or Buddhist. The first takes its name from the apparel of the 
priests, which is white ; and includes most of the Guzerat Jainas in its num- 
bers : the second is derived from dig, a point of the compass, and ambarUy 

clothing,” signifying “ clothed with the air ” only ; this sect is most 
numerous in Rajpootana and northern India : the Buddhists are scarcely known 
in the west of India, but they are included by the learned of the Jainas among 
their sects. These sects arc known among the vulgar Jainas by appellations 
derived from tbb material used as a broom or fiy-fan by their respective priests; 
thus the Sw4t&mbara are termed Gadriay they use a broom of wool ; the 
Digambara are called Moria, from the fan of peacock’s feathers ; and the 
BuddhistSi who use the tails of the Yak, or Tartarian cow, arc called Dorut. 
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The Jainas of all sects are divided into two classes, wz, the Sadhuty or priests, 
and Srawacs, or laity. 

The remainder of this paper was entirely occupied with a minute account 
of the various tribes and sects of the Jaina laity ; describing the time and 
causes of their separation from the parent stock, the differences in their re- 
spective doctrines and rites, &c. 

The meeting was adjourned to the 7th of April. 

Society of Natural History, Mauritius , — At the meetings of this Society, 
on the 8th March and 12th April, 1831, Dr. Robert Lyall read a memoran- 
dum on the astronomical observations which he had made at Tannanarivou, the 
capital of the kingdom of Ovas, in the island of Madagascar, from which it 
results that that city is situated 18® 56' 20" in S. lat., and 47° 57' 46" long, east 
of Greenwich. The same member gave some details respecting two plants 
which Bojer had met with at Madagascar when he visited that island, and which 
Dr. Lyall has collected in the same localities. One is eupftorbia splendens, 
Boj., now introduced at the Mauritius in many gardens, and of which there 
exists at Madagascar a variety with yellow dowers. The other is the poniciana 
regia, Boj. It has been introduced into tli^ Mauritius, and is found, as well 
as the former, described and represented in the last numbers published by 
Professor Hooker, of Glasgow. 

M. Lienard, sen. read a detailed description of a iish of Mauritius, belong- 
ing to the genus plcuronecte, and remarkable on account of some bones of the 
pectoral fins which are found as long as the entire animal. A drawing, by M. 
Lienard, jun., accompanied the description of the fish, which the fishermen of 
the island rank in the farnil}^ of soles. 

M. J. Desjardins read the second part of his analysis of the Zoologie dn 
voyage deVVr ante. He treated in it of the animals without vertebrae, and 
especially of the polypi a polypiers, that hold so distinguished a place in the 
natural history of the island. He also communicated a memorandum on the 
hail which fell on the 8th of February last, in the quartier de Flaq. The hail- 
stones were of the size of small peas, and many young plants belonging to 
several dwelling-houses were stript of their leaves. 

A letter from M. Sauzier, of Bourbon, announced that the volcano of 
that island had, in November, DeQcmber, and January, several considerable 
eruptions from two perfectly distinct craters. Although there had been a con- 
siderable volume of smoke, and ahhough by night there had been remarked a 
brightness such as had not been observed for a long time before, yet no lava 
flowed. 

The president, M. Telfair, communicated several detailed memorandums 
which Mr. J. Cameron, of Madagascar, had sent to him. They relate to 
minerals, and especially to an aerolite, or meteoric stone, which had fallen 
upon the coast of Mozambique. Mr. Cameron announced that the queen of 
Ovas, Ranavalon Manzaka, was about to devote a sum of sixty pounds sterling 
to defray the expense of a course of practical chemistry which was going to be 
commenced, and which several natives already assist, whom a primary educa- 
tion has put in a condition of comprehending that science. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta , — ^At a meeting of this Society, held on the 7th 
September, Messrs. Bopp, Burnouf, Lassen, and Langlois were elected 
honorary members. 

At the last meeting a general view of the contents of the two great Thibetan 
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works, the Kahgyur and Stangyur^ and especially of the former, was submitted, 
founded on materials supplied by M. Csoma de Kords.^ It was also stated 
that that gentleman had consented to prepare a more detailed analysis of the 
whole, from the copy in the Society’s possession. This he accordingly fur- 
nished on the present occasion, being an analytical sketch of the contents of 
the Diil-va^ or first great division of the Kahgyur, It occupies thirteen 
volumes, and is introductory to the general subject ; the different observances 
to be followed by the votaries of Buddhism in general, but more especially 
those, whether male or female, who adopted a religious life are described. 
These extend not only to moral and ceremonial duties, but to modes of per- 
sonal deportment, &c. The abstract next enters into legendary lore respecting 
the hostilities that prevailed between the ancient kings of the country about 
Bhagulpur and of Behar and other matters, for which we cannot afford space. 
The next subject is the performance of confession and expiation, which should 
be observed every new and full moon in a public place and congregation. The 
manner of the ceremony is fully detailed. The second volume contains the 
subject of dress, especially treating on the fitness of leather or hides for the 
shoes of the priests. A treatise on drugs and medicaments follows. In the third 
volume a comparison is instituted!^ or rather a test, by which, at an entertain- 
ment, the brahmans are found to be greedy and insatiable compared with the 
Buddhists. With respect to the conduct to be pursued towards refractory and 
disputatious brethren — they are first to be admonished in pid)lic congregation, 
and if impertinent to be expelled from the community. The mode in which 
confession, repentance, and absolution arc observed^ is also explained and 
illustrated. — Cal. Gov, Gaz, 

* Seep. f». 
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British Relations with the Chinese Empire in 1832. Comparative Statement of the 
English and American Trade with India and Canton, London, 1832. Piirbiiry. 
This pamphlet is in reply (chiefly) to a publication of Mr. Crawfurd, wdiose 
fallacious statements it exposes, w'hich is not, indeed, a matter of much difficulty. As 
the pamphlet before us abounds with figures, and as the writer has not thought it 
necessary to cite the exact sources from w'hcnce he lias derived them, it is impossible 
for us to give an opinion of the work, the value of which depends altogether upon the 
fidelity of its details. This is a defect which ,0 in an anonymous work e.specia11y, 
must inevitably detract from its utility. The liberties which have been taken with 
official figures by writers on the other side of the question, have put the public on 
their guard, and very justly, against all unauthcnticated accounts. 

We perceive, on looking through this pamphlet, that the writer has borrowed much 
from antecedent works of a similar nature : this ought likewise to have been acknow- 
ledged. 

The Works of Lord Byron; with his Letters and Journals, and his Life, By Tho- 
mas Moore, Esq. In 14> vols. Vol. II. and III. London, 1832. Murray. 
The two volumes now published bring down the life of Lord Byron to the month 
of April 1817. 

In one of his letters to Mr. Moore (vol. if:^ p. 236), wc find the noble poet recom- 
mending Asiatic subjects pretty strongly. ** Stick to the East ; the oracle, Stael, 
told me it was the only poetical policy. The north, south, and west, have all been 
^hausted.** ■ 

We have hitherto passed without notice the illustrations of this elegant work ; they 
ire extremdy beautiful, and like the work, remarkably cheap. 
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Memoir of the Early Operations of the Burmese War. By Lieut. II. Lister Maw, 
II. N. London, 1832. Smith, Elder and Co. 

This work is intended to supply a deficiency in Major Snodgrass's Narrative, wliich 
is confined to the operations of the army : Lieutenant Maw enters very fully into the 
details of the naval branch of the expedition, wliich undoubtedly deserve conspicu- 
ous notice. He distributes his memoir under the following heads: 1st. Circum- 
stances which led to, and the preparations for, the war ; 2d. Early affairs ; 3d. Nature 
of the country, and character and resources of the Burmese. 

The memoir, unfortunately, has ajipeared almost too late. 

The History of the Life and Reitjn of George the Fourth. In three Vols. Vol. Ill, 

Being Vol. VI I L of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library. London, 1832, Longman 

and Co. 

The eventful history of George IV. is brought to a close in this volume, which 
yields to none of the antecedent in interest, comprehending the extraordinary incidents 
which crowd the interval between 18l4«aiid 18^. 

The summary of the late king's character is brief, and by no means encomiastic. 
A parallel is drawn between George IV. and Henry VIII., in which, where a favour- 
able bias appears, it is in favour of the latter. What George would have been in the 
age of Henry,” observes the author, it inightibc ungracious to suppose ; but it may 
be asserted that Henry, had he been reserved for the close of the eighteenth century, 
would have a very different place in opinion and history as a king and as a man.” 

We doubt whetlicr strict justice be done to the character of George IV. in the 
suininaries of it published his death ; in this amongst the rest. 

Tour in Germany, Holland, and England, in the years 1820, 1827, and 1828. By a 

German Prince. In four vols. Vol. III. and IV. London, 18.32. E. Wilson. 

The avidity with which these sketches of English and Continental character and 
society have been read, and deserve to be read, is not likely to be sated with these 
coneluding volumes, which are full of amusement. The author, wlicever ho be, — for 
the translator's preface to the present volumes rather iiun'cuses than dispels the gloom 
which hangs over this ])oint, — is a jicrson of cpiick and accurate discernment, spright- 
lincss of thought, and easiness and readiness of style. The work possesses all the 
fascination of a novel, with the additional recommendation of its supposed authenticity. 

Lives of the most Eminent British Commanders. By the llcv. G. 11. Glrig. Vol. II. 

Being Vol- XX VI II. of Dr. Lanliicr’s Cabinet Cyclojutdia. London, 1832. 

Longman & Co. Taylor. 

The present volume of tills portion of the Cabinet Cyclopcedia contains the remain- 
der of the life of the great Marlborough (which fills nearly two-thirdsi, and the lives 
of the ccceiitrie Charles IMorduunt, Earl of Peterborough, and of General Wolfe. 
Of the latter, the account given by Mr. Gleig is comparatively brief: fuller details of 
the private history of this heroic officer, we arc informed, arc to be expected from 
Mr. Southey, who is in possession of the whole of bis correspondence. 

Mr. Gleig's life of IMarlboroiigli is a very interesting piece of biography. The mili- 
tary details are given (as may bo expected from the professional knowledge of the bio- 
grapher) with precision, and the political transactions are sketched with a firm and 
impartial band. Lord Peterboroiigirs history is amusing, but liis eccentricities appear 
to us to be kept rather in the background. 

The Cabinet Annual Eegistcr, and Historical, Political. Biographical, and MisceUa^ 

neons Chronicle, for the Year 1831. Vol. I. London, 1832. Wushbournc. 

Edinburgh, Cadell. 

This is a miniature Annual Register, comprehending the most important and va- 
luable features of such a work, in an abridged form, exhibiting all the useful points 
under tlie respective heads of Domestic History, Parliamentary Register, Foreign 
History, Obituary, Chronicle, Biography, and Appendix of Official Papers and Docu- 
ments. The Parliamentary Register is particularly full and minute : indeed, we 

Asint Jour. N.S. V ol.7. No. 28. 2 X 
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think this part of the work might admit of retrenchment in future volumes. Tlic 
condensation of the vast mass of matter into this small compact volume seems to have 
been executed with great care and labour, which cannot fail to secure the work a 
favourable reception. It is an elegant little volume, and very cheap. 

The Lives of the most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By 
Allan Cunningham. VoI. V. Being Vol. XXVII. of the Family Library. 
London, 1832. Murray. 

This volume is devoted to Painters, and contains the lives of Jamesonc, “ the 
Vandyke of Scotland,” who flourished in the beginning of the Seventeenth Century; 
Allan Ramsay, (son of the author of the Gentle Shepherd) ; Romney, whose history 
is given at considerable length; Runeiman, Copley, (the father of the Lord Chief 
Baron,) Mortimer, Sir Henry Raeburn, Hopj)ncr, Owen, Harlow, and Bonington. 
Not one of these lives is defleient in interest ; some of them abound in it. Mr. Cun- 
ningham's light and flexible style seems exactly suited to the diversifled subjects 
which occur in the biography of artists. 

My Old Portfolio ; or, Talcs and Sketches. By TIknuy Glassford Bell. London, 
1832. Smith, Elder & Co. 

** I believe some amusement may be extracted from this volume, else I would not 
have published it. The contents are of a light and fanciful nature, and have no 
higher aim than to lend tluir aid in whiling a vay a tranquil hour.” This is the 
author’s opinion of his own work ; and, though such a judgment is not safe to 
adopt at all times, we can venture to do it in this ease. 

The pieces of which the volume consists arc not all virgin compositions. One at 
least — “ The JMarvellous History of Mynheer Von Wodcnblock,” — we have laughed 
over in some periodical work. 

Gleaninys in Natural History; with Local Becollcctions. By Ej)\v a ui) Jesse, Esq. 
To which are added, Maxims and Hints for an Anyler. London, 18.32. Murray. 
This little work co n.sists of desultory observations on sulijects of natural history, 
without any attempt at a scientific or methodical arrangement of them. They are 
amusing and instructive, and many of them new. The Maxims and Hints consist of 
some excellent practical directions fin' fly-fishing. 

Analysis of the Seven Parts (f Speech of the English I.anyuage ; chiefly on a new 
Principle. By the Rev. Charles Lyon, M. A, 1832. Edinburgh, Oliver & 
Boyd. London, Simpkin & Marshall. 

This analysis of the rudiments of grammar is a new and simple one, adapted to afford 
any reader distinct conceptions on the se ven parts of speech in the English language. 
Tlic te.Yt is clear and perspicuous ; the less simple of the explanations are given in 
notes. The appendix contains some useful papers, in one of which Mr. Lyon defends 
Horne Tooke (whose diversions of Purley have afforded him, he says, valuable 
hints) against Professor Duguld Stewart and the Quarterly Peview. 

The Nautical Magazine. No. I. March, 18.32. 

This is a new periodical work, intended to supply what is certainly a void in this 
department of our literature. The subjects contained in the present number are 
hydrography, voyages, works on navigation and nautical science, and a nautical 
miscellany. 

Twenty-four Plates illustrative of Hindoo and European Manners in Bengal. Drawn 
on Stone by A. Colin, from Skctche.s by Mrs. Belnos. Paris, Colin. London, 
Smith, Elder & Co. *' 

These are very accurate representations of costumes, manners, persons, superstitions, 
and recreations amongst the varied population of Calcutta. The drawings of the figures 
are good, and the colouring faithful. These plates, with their accompanying descrip- 
tions, will give a very correct idea of the objects they represent. There is much beauty 
in the plate of a young woman of rank performing her ablutions in the Ganges. 
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PARLIAMENTARY P A P E R o. 

An Ac’count of the Revenukk and CirARCES of India in each of the Throe Years 
ended April 1«29, 30th April 1830, and 30lli Ai)ril 1831 (tlie last Year on 
Esliinate); shewing the Annual Surplus of Roveniic or Charge after the Payment of 
Territorial Charges in ^ingland. 

(In continuation of an Account dated the 2 1st of February 1831.)* 


HE VENUES. 


_ 1 

1828-29. j 

1829-30. 

Estimate. 

1830-31. 

i 

i 

Fort St. George | 

Ihnnhay • 

Prince of Wales’ Isl ind, Singapore, and ^ j 
Malacca > | 

£. 

M,78.'),8GO 

2,331,802 

•17,980 

13,825,280 
5,415,587 
2,-121,-1 13 

32,897 

14,261,040 

.7,525,890 

2,782,991 

t - 

Total 

Charges 

•22,7IO,G91 

21,G05,.'>07 

21,695,207 ’ 
20,462,743 

22,569,921 

20,149,G45 

Net Revenues in India 

Net Charges in India 

1,135,184 

1,202,461 

2,420,276 

CIIAIIGES. 



llongal 

Fort St. George 

llornbay 

Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, andl 
Malacca ) 

10,143,G11 1 
.5,.502,2‘24 
,3,G52,787 

185,720 

9,445,799 

5,254,075 

3,601,979 

15.3,197 

9,409,822 

5,032,274 

3,497,851 

t — 

Total 

Interest on Debts 

19,484,342 
2,121, IG5 

j 18,455,050 

1 2.(n)7,693 

17,939,947 

2,209,698 

Total Charges and Interest ... ' 

Expense of St. Helena 

Political Charges p.iid in England, 
including Invoice Amount off 
Territorial Stores consigned tof 

India ; 3 

21,605,507 

113,054 

1,967,405 

1 20,462,743 
j 93,004 

i 

1,742,162 

20,149,645 

86,044 

1,466,215 

Grand Total 

Revenues 

2.3,685,966 

22,740,691 

22,297,909 

21,695,207 

21,701,904 

22,569,921 


Surplus Revenue 

Surplus Charge £ 

.945,275 

602,702 

868,017 


• See jAint. Joitru. vol. v. p. IfiB. 

t The Receipts and Charges of these residencies arc now included in the Dcngal account. 
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Finances or the 
{Ordered the House of Lords 

No. I. 

Terbitoexal Branch of the Affairs of the East- India Company in Account with the 

England in the 


To Estimated Balance due to Commercial Branch, under this Head, on \ 
30th April 1830, from former Account dated 16th February 1831 j 
Add the following Adjustments:— 

Difference between Amount of Net Advances in India to Commer- 
cial Branch, included in former Account, as made up from the 
Indian Statements then received, and from Company’s General 
Books in England, and from Statements subsequently received 
from India : £. 

1828- 29| from actual Receipts and Payments in ( ( oan n‘in 

India, partly adjusted in Com. Gen. Books... ^ j * ' 

1829- 30, from Regular Estimate of Receipts and ^ ^ , 

Payments in India 5 j * 

! 

(From Company’s General Books in England.) i 5,466,163 

1828- 29 j£%980,849 ( 

1829- 30, as far as the Adjustments 1 o i cn mo ' 

are con,pk.led ^ i 


Difference, increasing Balance due to Commercial ... 
Deduct 

Amount of sundry Adjustments in Territorial Charges k 
paid in England, to 30th April 1829, reducing > 
Balance due to Commercial Branch ) 


325,396 


546 


To Balance on 30tl] April 1830 (as correct;‘d above) 


1831. 

Apr.SO. 


To Amount of Territorial Charges and Advances in 
England in 18.30 31. 

OfKccrs* Pay 

Passage and Supplies of Military on Voyage 

Political Freight and Demorage, exclusive of) 

Amount charged on Exports 5 

Political Charges General, exclusive of Ad- ) 

vanccs recoverable in India f 

Sundry Expenses on account of St. Helena 

Do. do. P. W. Island, Singapore, and Malacca 
Retiring Pay, Pensions, &c. to King’s IVoops ... 
Demands of Pay Office General in respect to do. 

Tanjore Debts, Charges of the Commission 

Civil Establisliments of India, Absentee Al- ) 

lowance, and Passage Money y 

Do. Annuity Funds. 

Off-reckoning Funds 

Carnatic Debts, Interest, &c 

Advances to Public Institutions, &c. repayable > 

in India 3 

Bhurtpore Booty, Shares paid 

Bills drawn from India, effectsof dec. Oilicers,&c. 

Territorial Stores exported to India 

Do do. ... St. Helena 

Do do. ... P. W. Island 

Bills drawn from St. Hel., discharged in England 
Do P. W. Island 


351.275 
28,348 

62,462 

321,063 

14,213 

7,655 

60,000 

295,649 

6,942 

31,457 

35,391 

140.276 
98,987 

137,890 

24,537 

22,874 

134,208 

31,375 

4,222 

27,672 

178 


To Balance transferred from Account (No. 2) l>cing the Ex- k 
cess of Payments for Bills of Exchange drawn for Interest f 
of India Debt, &c. beyond the Amount of Remittances & 
realized to meet those Bills ; 

To Amount of unclaimed Prize Money paid in England 


£. 

3,447,176 


324,650 


3,772,026 


1,836,674 

75,793 


238 


£ 5,684,731 
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East-India CoMPAxy. 
tvbejmnledy 7th February 1832.) 

No. I. 

Commercial Branch, in respect to Territorial and Political Payments made in 
Year 1830-31. 


1831. 

jApr.SO. 


By Net Amount of Advances to Commercial Branch in India 
^made up from Regular Estimate of Receipts and Payments 
in India in 1830-31, deducting Sicca Rupees 20,00,000, 
for China Bills drawn for Bullion, remitted on the Territo- 
rial Account to England) 


Bengal .. 
Madras.. 
Bombay 


2,505,600 

76,457 

185,749 


By Estimated Balance due to the Commercial Branch, uii. 7 
der this Head, on the 30th April 1831 : ^ 


Mem.— The Estimated Balance due to the Commercial 
Branch, as above, on 30th April 1831, amounting to 
J£2,9l6fifz5, is exclusive of Interest, which, if calculated at 
the Rate of the Company's Bond Debt, would amount to 
^1,848,790, making the Total Balance on 30th April 
1831, including Interest, amount to j6r4,765,715. 

This Balance is subject to Adjustment, with reference to the 
Amount with which the Territorial llrancli is chargeable in 
respect of the Loss upon Consignments of Merchandize, 
made with a view to meet the Demands upon the Home 
Treasury, for Bills of Exchange drawn for Interest of India 
Debt, in conformity with tlie Plan of 1814, for the Ar- 
rangement of the Home Accounts. 


£ 




2,767.806 

2,916,925 


5,684,731 



No. 2. No. 2. 

TiSErtORii^ Branch of the Affairs of the East-India Company in account with the Commercial Branch in respect to Bills of Eichange drawn from India on 

account of Interest of India Debt, &c. in the Year 1830-31. 
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East-India House, (Errors excepted.) Thos. G. Llotd, 

6th February 1832. Acct. Gen, 
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Foreign Trade with China. 

( Ordered by the J/ousc of Cotmuoyis to be printed ^ 7//i February 1 832. ) * 

A Return of the Foreign Trade with China ; distinguishing the different Nations, and 
the Fast-India Company's Trade from the Private Trade. 

Netherlands Trade, 

Season 1830.31. 


Imports, viz Camlets 

pieces 250 


Opium 

drs. 50,000 


Rice 

peculs 14,500 


Broad-cloth 

drs. 4,5(X) 


Tortoiseshell 

drs. 2,900 


Rattans 

drs. 2,76*0 


Tin 

drs. 32,400 


Beche dc mcr 

drs. 5,000 


Pepper 

drs. 4,900 


Sundries 

drs. 5,400 


Value of merchandize 



Bullion (dollars) 



Total value of imports, 


drs. 171,935 

Kxports, vh Tea, black 

, drs. 6*6,000 


green 

. 40,000 


Cassia 

. 1,200 


Paper... 

4,0(X) 


Raw silk 

39,900 


Wrought silks 

. 116,640 


Galingal 

5(X) 


China-ware 

. S,0CX> 


Joss paper 

. 3,(X)0 


Sundries 

. 15,000 


Total value of exports.. 

drs. 289,240 


AmcrUan Trade, 


•eason 1829-30. 



Imports, viz Opium 

peculs 715 


Metals 

do. 32,275 


Quicksilver 

do. 5,643 


Tin plates 

boxes 100 


Woollens 

pieces 29,746 

[peculs. 

Cotton and cotton goods. 

do. 71,355, 

21,795 dozen, 211 

Rice 

peculs 44,412 


Cochineal 

do. 131^ 


Ginseng 

do. 284 


Tortoiseshell 

do. 36 


Sandal wood 

do. 10,807 


Skins 

No. 45,569 


Spelter 

peculs 964 


Sundries 

drs. 69,142 


Value of merchandize 



Bullion (dollars) 



Totol value of imports 


drs. 3,917,632 

Exports, viz. ... Tea 

chests 110,665 


Nankeens 

pieces 349,975 
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Wrought and raw silks... peciils 618, pieces 183,368. 


Cassia do. 3,123 

Chinaware boxes 89 

Matts and matting rolls 3,315 

Sugar, peculs 4,923 

Drugs do. 337 

Vermilion do. 186 


Total value of exports drs. 4,108,611 


Season 1829-30. 


EasUindia Comjtany's Trade. 


Consignments to ) 
China, viz , ... 3 


Woollens 

Metals 

Cotton 

Sandal 'Wood 
Cotton goods 
twist 


pieces 176,976j 

tons 2,493 
lbs. 15,953,133 
lbs. 170,136 
pieces 27,950 
lbs. 552,000 


Total value of imports (merchandize) 


Exports, viz. Teas.. lbs. 30,679,540 

Nankeens pieces 1,500 


Value of merchandize 
Bullion 


^ 69 * 15,467 


1,860,301 

22,254 


Total value of exports 


^1,882,555 


Private^ Trader vnder British Flag. 

Season 1830-31. 

Imports, viz Cotton lbs. 46,854,533 

Metals peculs 10,194, boxes 880 


Pepper and spices 

do. 

13,916 

Rattans 

do. 

8,924 

Betel nut 

do. 

22,380 

Futchuck 

do. 

1,866 

Sharks* fins and Hsli maws. 

do. 

5,590 

Drugs 

do. 

2,906 

Sandal and other wood 

do. 

11,100 

Opium 

do. 

17,701 

Woollens 

pieces 

6,166 

Cotton goods 

drs. 

16,9.36 

— ■ yarn 

peculs 

267 

Pearls and cornelians... 

drs. 111,469 


Total value of imports (mcrcliandizp) Drs. 17,447,642 


Exports, viz Tutenague 

Raw silk 

Nankeens 

Sugar and candy 

Teas 

Cassia and buds 

Drugs 

Silk piece goods 

Value of merchandize 
Bullion (dollars) 

Total value of exports 


peculs 2,400 
lbs. 889,067 
pieces 925,200 
peculs 143,464 
lbs. 2,748,533 
peculs 11,385 

do. 21,129^ and drs. 46,435. 
drs. 465,195 

drs. 5,292,471 
drs. 4,684,370 


drs. 9,976,841 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


cTalcuttti. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Accounts from Simla of the 1st inst. 
mention that at that date the Governor 
General, with Lady Bentinck and the 
Countess of Dalhousic, were on a visit to 
a place called Kotcgurli, a mountainous 
village about 40 miles north of Simla, and 
we believe the extreme boundary of the 
Company's territories in those parts. The 
party left Simla on tlie 2Gth ultimo, and 
were expected to return by the 8th inst. 
It was expected that the Commander-in- 
chief, with his suit, would descend from 
the hills on the 10th. At the date of our 
information, the subordinate establish- 
ments attached to His Excellency were 
already going down to the plains. Their 
route lies direct to Cawnporc, which place 
they arc expected to reach about the be- 
ginning of December. Lord Dalhousie 
with his present staff will proceed thence 
by water to the presidency, several of 
Woodins* best pinnaces being expected at 
Cawnpore for his lordship's reception. It 
is said that if General Barnes sliould go 
to Simla, all the staff now with Lord Dah 
housie, with the exception of the commis- 
sary general, will liave to come up a 
second time with the new Commander-in- 
chief. The establishments attached to the 
Governor General were to go down on 
the 15th inst. by the road of lliidhu, 
Blassey, to Roopur. Ills lordship de- 
scends on the 19th, and goes by Ramgurh, 
Nallaghar, to Roopur, where the meeting 
with the Lahore Chief is to take place. 
Immense multitudes from all parts of 
Hindoostan arc, it is said, already congre- 
gating at that place, and it is expected 
that long before and after the few days 
during which a halt is to made there, one 
of the principal fairs will be held for every 
description of goods that Hindoostan and 
Cashmecr can produce. It is generally 
understood — although it has not been ex- 
pressly announced— that his lordship will 
not return to the presidency before the 
beginning of 1833. At present, it would 
appear the next route is not settled beyond 
Ajmccr. The progress wdll be from Roo- 
pur to Kurnaul, Delhi, Bhurtporc, Agra, 
and thence to Ajmecr, where his lordship 
expects to meet Earl Clare. 

According to the accounts that have 
reached us, the measures of his lordship's 
civil administration will be attended with 
great benefit to the country. He has al- 
ready, we understand, carried into effect, 
on his personal responsibility, several very 
j1siat,Jbur,VI.S. Vol.7.No.28. 


important arrangements, of which wo shall 
probably soon have some public informa- 
tion. His laborious application to the 
subjects of native petitions, the sound dis- 
cretion which ho exercises in any inter- 
ference with such complaints, and the 
prompt redress which he affords to peti- 
tioners, — all tend to evince a mind vi- 
gorously intent upon good, and keep alive 
a spirit of activity among the public 
functionaries, which nothing but the 
establishment of an ambulatory govern- 
ment can maintain. There is good rca. 
son to believe that the natives arc wcll- 
aflccted towards the government wherever 
his lordship's character is known and his 
influence felt. Their confidence in the 
justice of our laws and the administration 
of them is very great, but the influence 
exercised by the Native Umla, in at least 
nine cases out of ten, is a matter of sore 
grievance to the poor. The indolence of 
some of the European oflicers of govern- 
ment, it is alleged, and the confidence 
which too many of tlicm arc unfortunately 
disposed to place in those public pests, 
cannot be too much deplored. Much ad- 
vantage is anticipated from the arrange- 
ments in contemplation fur giving to the 
western provinces distinct controlling au- 
thorities, and it is supposed by some that 
if w'ith these institutions a deputy govern- 
ment should be established, the inhabitants 
of those distant parts might have some 
chance of escaping from the rapacity and 
extortion of the retainers of courts and 
cutcheries.-— Jndia Ga7xUe, Oct, 19. 

AFFAIRS OP AVA. 

We understand the Burmese resident, 
who has been some time in Calcutta, pro- 
ceeds, with his suite, under the charge of 
Captain Burney, to the Upper Provinces, 
in order to have an interview with the Go- 
vernor General. Wp arc not acquainted 
with the precise object of his mission, but 
understand from private letters there had 
been a misunderstanding between the Bri. 
tisli resident and the Burman authorities, 
which induced the former to quit the court ; 
he had however returned on the promise of 
certain conditions being complied with.— 
Hurkaru* 

SUPREME COURT. 

We are informed, that the Supreme 
Court will be shut during the holidays, 
and no business transacted in chambers. 
Sir John Franks, who is in Calcutta, has 
bad the laborious^ task of going through 
the chamber business, and has sat two 
days in the week during the whole of the 
present vacation, and occasionally in the 

(Z) 
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InsoWent Court, Sir Charles Grey is at 
Penang, and is not expected to arrive in 
town until the commencement of the next 
term ; and Sir Edward Ryan, who is at 
Cheera Poonjce, may be also expected 
about the same time, when the much agi. 
fated question of the Hindoo law of inheri- 
tance will be fully discussed. We cannot 
help remarking, as one of the signs of the 
times, the absence from Calcutta for seve- 
ral weeks of two judges, and several emi- 
nent members of the bar. — Hurkaru, 

We understand, that Sir Edward Ryan 
and tlie gentlemen who accompanied him 
on ills trip to the Cheera- Poonjce hills re. 
turned to Calcutta, on Tuesday night, 
llie learned judge, we arc sorry to say, is 
seriously indisposed. — John BuULy QcU 13. 

TRIOONOMETRICAL SURVEY. 

We wish to direct the attention of those 
who are acquainted with the subject, to the 
great trigonometrical survey now carrying 
on by Capt. Everest, the surveyor general 
of India. The lovers of science in France 
have undertaken several trigonometrical 
operations to determine the lengtii of a de- 
gree by actual measurement. They pro- 
jected surveys in France, in Lapland, and 
in South America at the equator. Similar 
surveys were performed in Italy, and 
lately in England. Colonel Lambton* 
wished to commence a similar survey in 
India : the obstructions he met with from 
the men who were at the head of govern, 
inent arc amusingly detailed in the Glean- 
ings in Science, The survey which is 
now in progress is to extend all over 
India. Towers are now erecting on the 
Barrackpore road, which will rise to the 
height of seventy-five feet. The base- 
line, from which the series of triangles are 
to commence, measures eight miles, which 
is nearly double that which was measured 
on Hounslow Heath, by General Roy. 
The undertaking is evidently on an exten- 
sive scale; and, considering the parsi- 
mony displayed by the Court of Directors, 
it is rather surprising that it has been sane,, 
tioned.— J?asl-/nd{dn. 

MODXRK HINDOO SECTS. 

The Hindoos of Calcutta are divided 
into several parties, the orthodox being, as 
may be supposed, the largest and most 
opulent. It baa several public organs; 
the ChundrikOf the Prubhnkar, the Jiutna- 
kur^ an<l other papers, written in the Ben- 
galee language. They have no paper in 
English, ns yet ; hut we have heard that a 
Christian was to have been employed by 
them to defend the c<iuse of idolatry ! The 
editor of the Enquirer threatened to expose 
him if he attempted to perpetuate the igno- 
rance and superstition of Hindoos, by de- 
fending their religion and evil practices. 
We believe this produced the desired effect, 
and the Christian has not yet inked his 


maiden pen to prove that we sliould have 
more gods than one. 

Rammohun Roy is the founder, or 
rather the leader, of another sect; but what 
his opinions are, neither bis friends nor 
foes can determine. It is easier to say 
what they arc not than what they are, and 
this we think is the case with most think- 
ing men. Rammohun, it is well known, 
appeals to the Veds^ the Aorara, and the 
Bible, holding them all probably in equal 
estimation, extracting the good from each, 
and rejecting from all whatever he consi- 
ders apocryphal. He has been known to 
attend and join in prayer both among 
Christian and Hindoo Unitarians; but 
whether he prefers the forms of the one or 
the other, it is difficult to determine. We 
have seen persons salute him as a Brahmin, 
and we have heard him pronounce the 
brahminical benediction upon such occa- 
sions; and if the proceedings of the 
Brumhu Shuhha, as regulated at present, 
have been sanctioned by him, it is obvious 
that the Brahmins are treated by bis fol. 
lowers with as much respect as they arc 
by the most orthodox. He has always 
lived like a Hindoo, drinking a little wine 
occasionally in the cold weather. He has, 
we believe, sat at table with Europeans, 
but never eaten any thing with them. His 
followers, at least' some of them, are not 
very consistent. Sheltering themselves 
under the shadow of 6is name, they in- 
dulge to licentiousness in every thing for. 
bidden in the shastras, at meat and drink ; 
while at the same they fee the Brahmins, 
profess to disbelieve Hindooism, and never 
neglect to have poojohs at home. These 
persons, the editor of the Enquirer calls 
half -liberals, and well he may. The Rc- 
Jmrmer is their paper in the English lan- 
guage, and they have the Bungoo Boot anif 
Cowrnoodee in the Bengalee. 

The last party which we shall name is 
die smallest, but, in our opinion, the best 
and most talented. It is composed of 
several young gentlemen educated at the 
Hindoo College, bent upon removing from 
their countrymen the weight of supersti- 
tion and ignorance under which they have 
long groaned, and honest enough to avow 
their sentiments whenever occasion re- 
quires. The editor of the Enquirer is of 
this number, and Baboo Madliub Chunder 
Mullick is also of the same class. What- 
ever their opinions may be, we can answer 
for their candour. They do not mince 
matters by making a compromise between 
right and wrong. Show them the error 
of their ways, and they, being open to 
conviction, will renounce what is erro- 
neous and cling to what is true. They 
arc principally to be admired for their fear- 
less honesty. Knowing the risks they 
run, knowing the persecution to which 
they will be subject, and knowing the 
feclihg against them, they never scruple 
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to maintain their opinions in the face of 
friends and foes. They do not hesitate to 
act as they think, and to acknowledge wliat 
they Ao.^East Indian. 

NATIVE PRESS. 

Scarcely a week passes without the puli- 
lication of some new paper. We under- 
stand that no less than four are now in 
course of preparation, one of which is to 
he published daily, a plan which, under 
existing circumstances, appears unadvis- 
ahlc. The labour of filling a weekly paper 
is by no means trifling ; what then must 
be the labour of composing one that is to 
be piildishcd daily ? The expense, more- 
over, will not be inconsiderable. Be that 
as it may, we rejoice at the progress of 
knowledge, which the multiplication of 
papers indicates, and hope that they will all 
find supporters in the Hindoo community. 
Wc have but seven English pa])crs 
throughout the presidency. Wc have now 
fonrlecn native papers, and before the close 
of the year may possibly be able to reckon 
Iwcnttj / — Sumachar Dwrpun. 

During the last fortnight, several new 
newspapers have appeared in the Ben- 
galee language, and that others arc pro- 
mised. We also observe that a literary* 
and scientific magazine, to contain twenty- 
eight pages of original matter, is to be 
published monthly in Bengalee; and a 
proposal is now in circulation for publish, 
ing a translation of a few select stories 
from the Arabian Nights* Entertainment. 
—-East Indian^ Oct. 10. 

THE N1ZAM*S GOVERNMENT. 

A correspondent in one of the Calcutta 
papers remarks; — ** It is strange, passing 
strange, that in these days of reform and en- 
lightened government some decisive step has 
not yet been taken to bring about a better 
state of things in his highness the Nizam’s 
government. Tlhat Chiindoo Loll, a crea- 
ture of the British government, by whose 
influence alone he is supported, should 
still be allowed to go on in his systematic 
career of pillage and oppression with im- 
punity, exhausting the resources of the 
country, and driving the people to want 
and poverty, is really astounding; parti- 
cularly after so much as been said and 
written about this said minister in the Hy- 
drabad papers. So lung as the British 
government supports Chundoo Loll, so 
long, and no longer, will he continue in 
his iniquities, lielying upon them to 
protect him from external and internal 
danger, it is said, this unrelenting and 
remorseless minister fearlessly goes on 
wringing and exacting money from the 
inhabitants of the country, caring nothing 
for the sulferings of the people, or what 
means are resorted to in obtaining it, suf- 


ficient that it is obtained to provide for his 
ruinous prodigality. To such an extent 
are his squandering propensities said to be 
carried, that out of a state- revenue of 
about two crores of rupees, which is at his 
command, this minister thinks nothing of 
expending some twenty or thirty lacs of 
rupees per annum in the way of bribes and 
presents, merely to preserve him in his 
place, and to carry him through his evil 
doings ; and extraordinary it is that some 
how or another he succeeds (o conquer all 
by fighting with ‘ silver weapons.* ** 

THE KINGDOM OF OGDE. 

We learn that Major Low, the new re- 
sident at Lucknow, was expected to reach 
that place on the 4th instant. The hii. 
keem is pursuing measures of retrench- 
ment with such an unflinching hand that 
his establishment of a dispensary for the 
indigent sick, and founding a college fur 
500 children of Syyuds, are not sufficient 
to redeem liim from great unpopularity. 
Other great works are talked of, which at 
least do not argue short- sighted parsimony. 
The cutting of a canal to the Ganges is 
one of these, and the object of this under- 
taking is two-fold — the conveyance of the 
produce of the Doab to Lucknow, and 
the irrigation of the tract of country 
througk which the canal is to pass. To 
prevent failure in such important public 
objects, -it is to be lioped that he has taken 
the precaution to have the country well 
surveyed by an engineer acquainted with 
the difficulties of canal. making. It is also 
said, that the iron-bridge ordered from 
England, in 1812, and which has been 
buried in the sands of the Goomtec ever 
since its arrival in 1815, is at last to be 
erected, but no engineer has as yet been 
appointed to the task. The luikeem, it is 
said, is fond of doing every thing himself, 
no object being too great or too minute for 
liis attention. He lias an excellent consti. 
tution, and notwithstanding his advanced 
period of life, lie labours at the duties of 
his office from day- light frequently till 
twelve at night, without apparent injury 
to Ills health. What an acquisition might 
such a man prove to such a country, if he 
were skilled in the true principles of go- 
vernment !—/'ed/n Gaz. Oct. 11. 


ENGLISH LAW AND ENGLISH LANG CASE IN 
THE MOFUSSJL. 

To the Editor o/* the Cowmoodee. 

All your writers and readers w’ho reside 
in Calcutta, are continually wishing and 
pritying that the English language may he 
brought into use in the zillahs established 
in the territories of the Honourable Com- 
pany. But if the English language be 
adopted, it will necessarily follow, that 
none but European attoriiies and coun- 
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scllors will be able to state the particulars 
of any cause, and that English nttornics 
must come to the zillahs for the purpose of 
instructing the counsellors and conducting 
the business of trials : for if the judges be 
ignorant of the languages of India, Eng. 
lish counsellors must of course be required. 
I shall now, therefore, shew, by a few re- 
marks, M'hat distress this change will occa- 
sion to the inhabitants of the zillahs, and 
bow light their burden in this matter is in 
the present system. By the present sys- 
tem, if it be necessary to institute a suit 
for 500 rupees in a zillah, the expense for 
the petition, the fee of the vakeel, the ex- 
pense of messengers to the Mofussil, and 
u stipulated monthly allowance to a mook. 
tiar, does not exceed fifty rupees. An 
agent will attend daily at the court to con- 
duct a cause on receiving a monthly fee of 
two rupees, and will furnish a report daily 
cither to the plaintiff or the defendant. 
But if there be English attornies, two 
rupees eight annas must be paid for every 
visit to them ; five or six gold moliurs will 
l)C required for consulting a counsellor on 
the cause ; it is well known, that an ad- 
vance of 200 rupees must be paid to the 
attorney ; and it is necessary to beg and 
pray all day to the attorney or his chief 
clerk, otherwise it is hard to learn what 
progress is made in your trial, and so life 
passes away in paying fees for shewing 
cause and making motions. How many 
hundreds of wealthy and respectable per- 
sons have been reduced to poverty by law- 
suits in courts of this sort! But in the 
country such wealth does not exist ; all 
are poor, and whence are they to find the 
means required for such an expense ? 
Moreover, tlie people in the country dread 
the sahebs, and therefore we cannot ima- 
gine that they will have th'o courage con- 
stantly to go to tlie attornies and counsel- 
lors to carry on their causes. If such a 
practice be adopted in the zillahs, the con- 
sequence will not be merely that we shall 
lose our livelihood, but that injury will be 
done to the wliolc community. 

A Vakeel. 


ORIKVANCKS OF THE MOFUSSIL 
TALOOXDARS. 

For two w'ceks past we have published 
in the Cowmoodee A;, aeries of notices res- 
pecting the various (^evanccs of the sul). 
tenants of talooks: but it is impossible to 
say when we should reach the end of them, 
for they are not tormented merely in the 
matter of their rent, but they experience 
distress in every way. Let our readers re- 
flect, that tlie highway robbers, when they 
have killed a man, may throw the corpse 
within the boundary of another puttunee- 
talookdar (subtenant), and make off ; and 
hence dis^ce may be expect^ with the 
public authorities. For this reason the te. 


nant must himself keep a strict look-out 
around his village, or be under the neces- 
sity of stationing people all about it. 
Again, if any worthless fellow live in the 
village of a puttiinecdar, the puttuncedar 
must be responsible for him even after he 
has committed an offence. It is now the 
end of the month Bhadrn, and in many 
places, through the excessive rain for some 
time past, the crops have been checked, the 
ryots have not yet liegun to pay tlieir rents 
to the puttunce-talookdars ; but the sndur 
landowners, after a few days of the month 
Ashvveen, will present petitions to tlic 
court and the collector's ofTice for the re- 
covery of their six months* rent and inte- 
rest, and after another month the lease of 
the land will be sold. We arc not the only 
persons who feel for their distresses from 
these various causes. Tiic editor of the 
Gyanumyeshun^ also, lamenting the sor- 
rows of the puttiinecdars, has expatiated 
upon the subject in the thirteenth number 
of his paper. He has, tliereforc, given 
us his assistance, for which we not only 
thank him, Init shall not fail to bless him 
on behalf of the puttmiec-talookdars.— 
Cowmoodee, 

* 5 ^ — 

N/iiindoo TIIEATKICAI. ASSOeiATIOl^. 

On Sunday last, a meeting was called 
by Baboo IVussunno Gornar Thakoor, to 
take into consideration a proposal for cstn. 
hlishing a native theatre. It was attended 
by a select few, who resolved, first, that 
theatres were useful ; second, that an ar. 
sociation, to be called the Hindoo Then, 
trical Association, be established ; third, 
that a managing committee be formed to 
take into consideration matters relative to 
such an undertaking. The following gen- 
tlemen were elected members of tlie com- 
mittee: Baboos Prussunno Comar Tha- 
koor, Sreckissen Singh, Kishenchundcr 
Dutt, Gungachurn Sen, Madhabchunder 
Mullick, Tarachaund Chuckerbuttce, and 
Huruchundra Ghose. 

This is a very laudable undertaking; 
but, under existing circumstances, it is 
questionable whether the originators of it 
have evinced due discretion. A theatre 
among the Hindus, with the degree of 
knowledge they at present possess, will be 
like building a palace in the waste. Useful 
information should precede amusement : 
at least, wise men will consider that pro- 
per. Let the Pliiidoos receive some de- 
gree of knowledge before they are to be 
entertained with theatres. 

Wc hear that the performances arc to be 
in the English language. Who advised 
this sage proceeding we know not; but it 
is surely worth re-consideration. What 
can he worse than to have die best dramatic 
compositions in the English language 
murdered outright, night after night, fo- 
reign manners misrepresented, and instead 
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of holding the mirror up to nature, cari- 
caturing every tiling human ? We recom- 
mend our Hindu patriots and pl^ilantlirpb 
pists to instruct their country'men, by 
means of schools ; and when they are fitted 
to appreciate the dramatic compositions of 
refined nations, it w'ill be quite time 
enough to erect a theatre. •^East-InUian, 

Tfie Enst-Indian. in noticing this plan, 
is led to suppose that “ a theatre among 
the Hindoos, with the degree of know- 
ledge they at present possess, will be like 
building a palace in the waste.** He says, 
<< useful information should precede amuse- 
ment.** We arc not much inclined to dis- 
cuss with our contemporary the force of 
tills maxim ; but before we yield to our 
contemporary *s conclusion, we will take 
it upon ourselves to olTcr to his considera- 
tion a few hints respecting the tendency a 
theatre may have to refine the Hindus. 
The editor of the licLU-Indian recommends 
the institution of schools for the instruction 
of youth ; we join him in this with great 
alacrity. But we see no reason why a 
theatre may not be established. Schools 
are useful, hut their usefulness is limited 
only to hoys and young men. What is to 
be done for rectifying the feelings of those 
whose age has put it beyond their power to 
be admitted into schools ? What steps are 
to be adopted for undoing the vitiated taste 
men of an advanced age have imbibed ? 
They must have some amusements to spend 
their idle hours in. They must have some 
rational enjoyments beAsre tliey give up 
their demeaning pleasures. A theatre may 
in consequence have a great tendency to 
supply this want. The natives hereby will 
acquire a taste after European luxury, and 
advance rapidly in civilization. 

The editor of the EasuTndian was mis- 
taken in fearing that the best dramatic pro- 
ductions will be murdered in a native 
theatre. There are now to be found in the 
Hindu community persons who do not 
fall short of our European stagers in dra- 
matic informations. These, in conse- 
quence, may, by practice, do adequate 
justice to a tragedy or a comedy. Altliough 
the Hindoo will experience greater difficul- 
ties than the European in representing 
people who arc so dissimilar to him in 
habits and customs, > yet this should not 
throw the Hindoo lovers of drama into 
despair. — Enqiiirer. 

CHANCES AND INVESTIGATIONS. 

There are reports, which we give merely 
as reports, without vouching in any re-^ 
spect for tlieir authenticity, that important' 
changes are in contemplation in the go- 
vernments of the two other presidencies. 
The present governor of Madras, it is said, 
will resign, and be succeeded by Lord 
Clare, whose place will be supplied at 


Bombay by our respected vice-president. 
It is said, also, that the Governor General, 
after the interview with llunjeet Singh, 
will proceed to investigate in person the 
present condition of the llajpoot states, 
and from thence to examine into the abuses 
tliat have sprung up under the Madras 
Government. — Iiulia Gaz., Oct. 6. 

TUB TIRUMIIA SURTIA. 

A society called the Jirumha Subka was 
instituted some years ago in the Jorah- 
shanko of this great city of Calcutta, in 
which the Vedas are read and expounded, 
and divine hymns sung every Saturday 
evening ; and its directors have erected a 
building for the purpose. Thither both 
secular persons and learned brarahuns re- 
sort at the stated meetings, both to hear 
and read ; and there they receive distin. 
guished honour. In particular, in the 
month of Bhadra, a number of learned* 
pundits having gone there on written invi- 
tations, were dismissed by the directors 
with liberal gifts, and much honour. Such 
a practice has been regularly established 
by the directors, and similar gifts have been 
distributed at other times also. Thus, on 
Saturday, 19tli Bhadra, not less than 200 
learned pundits were present by letters of 
invitation, besides a great number of stu- 
dcnt$ ; and the directors made presents of 
19, 12, 10, 8, (}, 5, 4, 3, and 2 rupees, ac- 
cording to the letters. Then all present, 
whether invited or not, and wdiether known 
or not, received a gratification and depart- 
ed. None were excepted. All being ho- 
noured, the directors were rewarded by an 
accumulation of poonya. — Timecr Ndshidk. 

v/We have always supposed that the 
Erumha Shubha was not a brahminical 
juggle, and that it was established by 
Ratumohun Roy upon the purest princi- 
ples of worship to God and love to man. 
It turns out, however, that on Saturday, 
the 1 9th Bhadra, not less than 200 learn- 
ed pundits were present by letters of invi- 
tation, besides a great number of students, 
and the directors made presents of 16, 12, 
10, 8, G, 5, 4, 3. and 2 rupees, according 
to the letters.** We also learn that such a 
practice has been regularly established by 
the directors, and similar gifts have been 
distributed at other times also. What does 
all this mean? Charity is an excellent 
virtue ; but when a select body of men are 
made the objects of it, to the exclusion of 
others, we like to know the reason of such 
a distinction. The brahmins arc not the 
gods of our idolatry; but it does not 
therefore follow that others may not wor- 
ship them if they please. We only think 
that, to give the'lirabmins up, on one ac- 
count, and take them back on another, is 
quite supererogatory. It is Uie same 
humbug under another, name.— .Easf-/n- 
dian. 
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HINDOO SOCltTT. 

A native gentleman of Calcutta, Baboo 
Krishna Mohana Banneijea, has an* 
nounoed a Dramatic Sketch,” to be en- 
titled The Persecuted^ ** illustrative of the 
present state of Hindoo Society. *' In his 
prospectus, he makes the following obser. 
rations on the brahminical order, which 
are curious as signs of the times 

** The brahmins have for a great length 
of time enjoyed a domineering influence 
upon the minds of the Hindoos. The im- 
positions they practise upon the people are 
evident to every man not biassed by preju- 
dice. The degradation under which the 
natives are labouring may, in a great mea- 
sure, be ascribed to the influence these 
men command. In the true spirit of 
priestcraft they consult nothing but their 
interest; the sentiments they propagate 
and impress upon the minds of men arc all 
subservient to their worldly convenicncies. 
If a person commit any crime which he 
wishes to expiate, his penance is the en- 
riching of the brahmins. If any intend to 
ingratiate himself with the Most High, the 
means recommended is the feeding of the 
priests. No ceremony can be performed 
without large donations to the brahmins; 
no action is holy whereby one of these peo- 
ple is not aggrandized. The brahmin has 
cautiously provided that Hindooism be 
conducive to the satisfaction of his avarice, 
and that whatever is hostile to this, be also 
hostile to religion. In fact, orthodoxy, in 
a material degree, consists in submitting to 
the caprice of the brahmins, and fully gra- 
tifying all their desires. 

** But further, it is not selfishness only 
which distinguishes the brahmin; inhuma- 
nity, and a barbarous disregard to the in- 
terests of others, are also his characteristics. 
Destitute of any affection towards men, be 
comes forward with very serious face, and 
recommends austerities to others, which 
give the greatest shock to our feelings, 
although from our constant observance of 
these circumstances we have been consi- 
derably blunted. Without the least spark 
of sympathy, the brahmins preach the exer- 
cise of the greatest severities over one's 
own self. The women, in parUcular, 
whose experience is very limited, and who 
look upon the priests with greater venera- 
tion than men, are the dupes of these peo- 
ple. Whenever the brahmins are in want 
of pecuniary assistance, they have recourse 
to female society for it, where they fre- 
quently practise all sorts of deceit in order 
to gratify their desires. It is almost im- 
possible to give a detailed account of their 
pursuits in such a journal as this; a 
Hind^ roust necesjuirily feci the truth of 
tlm^ positions we have made, — a foreigner 
at least conceive the debasement into 
wmcb llhc natives have been reduced.” 


EFFECTS OF THE PERMANENT SETTLE- 
MENT. 

Our attention has been called to the 
inferences in favour of the permanent 
settlement which it is considered are de- 
ducible from a recent public advertisement 
of Prawnkissen Holdar's Talooks, exhihi- 
ting the jumma paid by the lyuts, the 
revenue paid to government, and the 
gross surplus remaining in the hands of 
the zumeendar. In 1793, the era of the 
permanent settlement, the following was 
the general ratio that prevailed and be- 
came tlien fixed. Less than one-half of 
the gross produce fell to the share of 
ryuts, and of the remainder, about nine- 
tenths or ten-elevenths were reserved for 
government, and onc-tenth or one- 
eleventh for the zumeendar. The ryiit's 
share afforded him barely the means of 
subsisting and of carrying on the cultiva- 
tion of the next year. The lion's share 
fell to the government, and the zumccn- 
dar, although nominally invested witli 
the property of the soil, received only 
about a tithe of the net produce. Let us 
look at the present relative situations of 
these different claimants as far as they 
can be ascertained from the advertisement 
to which we have referred. The jumma 
claimable from the, ryuts of one talook is 
estimated at Sa.Rs. 74^,319, while the 
revenue payable to government is only 
Sa.Rs. 36,260, leaving a gross surplus in 
the hands of the zumeendar of Sa. Its. 
<38»050. Here the share of the landlord, 
instead of being about one-tenth of that 
of government, which it was supposed to 
be in 1793, is actually greater by a diffe- 
rence of nearly 2,000 rupees. The 
jumma of another talook is Sa.Rs. 18,525, 
the revenue payable to government Sa.Rs. 
15,013, leaving a gross surplus of Sa.Ils. 
3,512. Here, assuming the general ratio 
as above, the zumcendar's share, has more 
than doubled since 179.3. Of a third 
talook, the jumma is Sa.Rs. 14,128, the 
revenue is Sa.R8. 10,142, leaving a gross 
surplus of Sa. Rs. 3,1^6, and in this case, 
the zumeendar's share has increased from 
one-tenth to more than one-third of the 
government share. The jumma of the 
fourth talook is Sa.Rs. 1,095, the revenue 
is Sa.Rs. 125, and the gross surplus is 
Sa.Rs. 970, exhibiting an increase so 
extraordinary as to make the share of the 
zumeendar nearly eight limes as great as 
that of government ! In the fifth talook 
the gross surplus or zumeendar’s share is 
about double the revenue paid to govern- 
ment. In the sixth it is rather more than 
one-fourth of that of government ; in the 
seventli about one-fourth ; and in the 
eighth it is about equal to that of govern- 
ment. Thus the lowest rate of increase 
in the share of the zumeendar is from one- 
tenth .to one- fifth of the government 
share, next to one^fourth, and after that 
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to one-third. In two instances the go- 
vernment’s and zumeendar’s shares are 
eqiiah in one the latter has doubled the 
former, and the highest rate of increase is 
that in which the zumeendar’s share has 
risen from oiie-tenth of the government 
sliare to eight times greater than that 
share. These are the facts of the case, 
and a question that deserves more atten- 
tion and requires more information t^n 
we can bring to it, is. To what cause or 
causes can this Increase be fairly traced ? 
It is not enough to say that it is owing to 
the permanent settlement ; the question 
is, How has that settlement operated to 
produce this effect ? 

It cannot, we fear, be in any degree 
attributed to agricultural improvements, 
originating with the owners or cultivators 
of the soil, both of whom are notoriously 
ignorant and apathetic on such subjects. 
As little attention is paid now as in 1793, 
to the succession of crops, manuring, 
treatment of cattle, implements of tilling, 
enclosures, draining, irrigation, and em- 
bankments. In all tliese matters the 
permanent settlement has applied no sti- 
mulus and produced no effect, but has 
left agriculture in the same rude state in 
which it found it. The zumeendar’s eii- 
creased share of the produce of the soil 
lias been therefore neither the effect, nor 
the cause, of agricultural improvement. 

Hut although cultivation has not im- 
proved, it has been greatly extended, in 
consequence of the increase of population 
and the large tracts which have been ap- 
propriated to indigo since 1793. This 
new product has occupied a considerable 
proportion of the lands formerly culti- 
vfited with corn. Waste lands have in 
consequence been taken into cultivation, 
and the price both of land and corn has 
greatly increased. The Ziimccndars have 
enjoyed the full benefit of this increase. 
Government has received no part of it, 
for the revenue was permanently fixed in 
1793, and the ryuts have been placed too 
much in the power of the zumeendars to 
be permitted to derive any advantage 
from it. It has been supposed witli great 
])robability that there is at the very least 
one-third more land in cultivation now 
than at the time of the permanent settle- 
ment, and the rent of land has risen three- 
fold. Tlic following is an extract from a 
letter written in 1819 by a well-informed 
person, describing the increase of rent in 
the Zillah Juanporc;— 

“ Now, from three to four rupees are 
given per beegah fur lands to cultivate 
indigo ; formerly, one rupee teu anas to 
two rupees eight anas was the usual value. 
On an average, it may be fairly stated, 
that of the land held by resident tcn.Tiits 
on lease, by brahmins and rajpoots, seven- 
tenths have risen from ten anas per beegah 
to one rupee eight anas ; and of the lands 
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held by the lower casts of cultivators, half 
has risen from one rupee to two rupees 
eight anas, one-fourth from one rupee 
eight anas to four rupees, and one-fourtli 
from two to five rupees.” 

The extension of cultivation and the 
increase of rent are prolific sources of 
gain to the zumeendp, and to him alone, 
of the different parties who have direct 
claims on the produce of the soil. 

Another source of gain to the zumeen- 
dar is to be found in the diminution of 
the ryut’s share of the produce. The 
Government share is fixed and perma- 
nent, and cannot be diminished ; but the 
ryot’s share is entirely dependent on the 
terms which he can make with the zu- 
meendar. The ryut is entitled to hold 
his land at a fixed rate, but the zumeendar 
has various means of evading this right, 
independent of his power by the regula- 
tions to oust on failure of regidar payment 
of rent, of which they seldom fail to avail 
themselves. By the regulations, if a zu- 
meendary is sold by Government for 
arrears of revenue, all leases become void, 
and hence a very improvable estate is fre- 
quently thrown into arrears to Govern- 
ment that it may be sold, and be pur- 
chased by the owner, solely with the view 
of voiding the leases and obtaining liighci* 
rents. Thus the ztimcendar’s share in 
the produce of the soil is increased, not 
only by his proportion of tlie increase de- 
rived from the extension of cultivation 
and the rise of rent, but also by appro- 
priating to himself a portion of the in- 
crease derived from the same sources, and 
properly belonging to the ryuts. If the 
permanent settlement had been adminis- 
tered in the spirit in which it was framed, 
the zumeendar and ryut would have 
jointly shared in the advantages arising 
lirom the causes we have mentioned ; but 
in reality the zumeendar has had his own 
share of those advantages, and a consider- 
able proportion of the share due to the 
ryut. Another source of the diminution 
of the ryut’s share and increase of the 
ziiinecndar’s is to be found in the illegal 
exactions which are frequently made from 
the ryut in labour, in produce, and in 
money. 

There is one other way in which we 
may account for the increased share which 
the zumeendars possess of the prodQcc of 
the soil. At the time the permanent set- 
tlement was made, the ignorance of reve- 
nue details and the state and character of 
land tenures was extreme, even greater 
tKan it is now. 

It cannot be doubted that the want of 
this information must have exposed the 
Government to extensive and. irredeem- 
able loss when once the settlement was 
made, and this loss, whatever its amount, 
was clear gain to the zumeendar. 
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ASSAULT UPON AN EDITOR. 

The Calcutta papers contain much 
discussion and many letters on the sub- 
ject of an assault committed by Captain 
M*Naghten (accompanied by Captain 
White; on Mr. Derozio, an Kast-Indian, 
and editor of the newspaper called the 
Eust^ Indian. The provocation was an 
offensive observation published in tlie 
EasUlndian^ in the course of a contro- 
versy respecting the Trade Association. 
Captain M*Naghten, it appears, wrote 
against the Association, in the John BvUt 
under the pseudonyme of ** Tit-for-Tat.** 
The EasUlndian defended the Associa- 
tion, and in so doing remarked, that 
“ Tit-for-Tat evidently studied his per- 
sonal interests, and abused the Trade As- 
sociation because they declined giving 
liim credit.’* An epistolary intercourse 
leading to no satifactory result, Captain M. 
went to the Editor’s house. lie tlius 
decribes what followed : — 

I did not know Mr. Dcrozio by sight, 
and therefore said that I desired to sec 
the Editor of the East-Indian. After 
some hesitation, one of the two replied 
‘ I am the Editor.* ‘ Then,* said I, 
• this note (producing No. is your 
writing, I presume.* He took it from 
me, looked at it, fumbled with it a little, 
and then with encrcascd hesitation said 
that he had written it. Upon that I took 
it out of his hand, refolded it, returned it 
to my pocket, and then said — ‘ Now, Sir, 
for the gross insolence of that note, I 
have come here to inflict upon you a per- 
sonal chastisement ;* and then taking him 
by the collar, I gave him two blows with 
a light stick, which blows, Uiough in- 
tended for his shoulders, fell upon Ills 
arm that had been raised to ward them. 
Hiey were not of a nature to do him any 
sort of bodily injury, for I had no desire 
to do tliat, nor would the object I had in 
view have been attained by such an effect. 
He neither said any thing, nor offered the 
slightest resistance, while this was going 
on ; but on the contrary, grew as pale as 
he could, and perceptibly trembled. I 
then addressed him, I believe almost ver- 
batim, as follows : * Now, Sir, having 
given you your punishment, I shall tell 
you more particularly why I did it. You 
published in the East-Indian an asser- 
tion regarding me, wdiich was wholly and 
grossly false. I applied to you in a cour- 
teous manner on the occasion, and gave 
you an opportunity of exonerating your- 
self from having been the inventor of it ; 
and the result of that courtesy was the 
Insolent letter I have already sliown you. 
You knew perfectly well, 1 am persuaded, 
who the author of the letters signed Tit- 
for-Tat really was ; and you must also 
have known that to that person you were 
under some degree of private obligation. 
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Tit<for-Tat had never aggressed the 
Editor of the East-Indian^ and therefore 
your attack upon him was as gratuitous 
as its substance ^vas totally false, and you 
added to the offence when you might have 
atoned for it. For these reasons I deter- 
mined to punish you as 1 have done, and 
1 must tell you that liad 1 found in you a 
person who approached more nearly to a 
physical equality, in appearance, with iny. 
self, I should have made your punishment 
proportionably heavier: but 1 never set eyes 
upon you till now, and I accordingly had 
no idea of the utter pitifulness of your ex- 
ternal appearance. However, as I came 
here, after having warned you against 
future insolence towards me, which wani- 
ing procured me your last note, it was 
requisite that 1 should do as much as I 
have done to convince you I dealt not in 
merely idle threats.” 

Mr. Derozio’s account is as follows 

While I was at breakfast, my durwan’s 
bell at the gate announced some strangers, 
whom I observed coming in, in a buggy. 

1 sent to know who they were, and the 
servant returned with a message, that 
Captain White wished to sec me, but 
would wait till my breakfaet was over. 1 
then adjourned to my study, and sent a 
complimentary request to Captain White 
to come in, as 1 vVas at leisure. Two 
persons tlien walked up to the room in 
which I was. As I had Utever seen them 
before in my life, nor could guess who 
they w'ere, 1 must describe them. One 
was a tall, large-boned, muscular, sallow, 
lank-jawed man. He was drest in white, 
with black cra])e on his left arm, and a 
military cap on his head. 1 concluded 
that he was in the army. He had a 
slight stoop, which took off something 
from his stature. Pie was six feet high, 
as nearly as 1 can guess. His nose was 
long, and his eyes, sunk in his head, were 
of a disagreeable grey: be had a light 
walking-stick in his hand, and proceeded 
to my room quite leisurely. His com- 
panion was shorter than himself, but 
stouter, and rather ruddy. He was not 
dressed en militaire, and had nothing to 
distinguish him but a black waistcoat. I 
do not think he said a word, while he vv.'is 
in the room. TJie tall man said he 
wished to see the editor of the East-In- 
dian. I told him that I was the editor. 
He then took a letter (the last I wrote to 
Tit-for-Tat) out of his pocket, and asked 
me if I was the author of it. I replied in 
tlie affirmative. He then struck me 
lightly twice on my left arm with the 
stick in his hand. Being more than twice 
my size, and ])osscssing physical powers, 
whicli made him more than a match for 
me, 1 did not return his blow, but asked 
him for his name, as 1 supposed he in- 
tended to provoke a challenge from inc. 
He declined giving his name, but said 
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diat if I inquired at the Bull Office 1 
should know who Tit for Tat was.** 

FROCEEDIKGS OF MOFUSSIL COURTS. 

We regret very much that while every 
thing connected with the administration 
of this country is brouglit before the piil)- 
lic view* the state of the dispensation of 
justice in the Mofussil is suiTered to re- 
main in darkness. Means ought to be 
adopted for bringing to light the proceed- 
ings of the Mofussil Courts. With res- 
pect to those who in the administration 
of justice, properly discharge their duties, 
publicity, far from injuring, will serve to 
raise them in the estimation of mankind ; 
but on those who, when they thought 
tljemselves screened from the light of the 
press, might fail in the requisite to with- 
stand the impulses which drew them from 
the path of rectitude and impartiality* the 
dread of having their misconduct exposed 
to the public view will certainly exert an 
induence highly beneficial. Speaking of 
the majority of the civil service who are 
appointed to dispense justice in the Ilo- 
iioii ruble Company's Courts, nothing per- 
haps can he more praiseworthy than the 
uprightness of their conduct; but will 
any body say that instances may not be 
adduced of acts highly culpable in those 
who have taken upon themselves to decide 
on the lives and property of many thou- 
sands of their fellow-creatures. Besides, 
what better guard than the press could be 
placed against the misconduct of the infe- 
rior executioners of justice, the natives of 
this country, who, from the nature of their 
education or from the want of any educa- 
tion, have scarcely any sense of their 
duties ? If the light of the press is neces- 
sary to correct abuses in England, that 
necessity exists in a hundredfold degree in 
India and particularly in the Mofussil. — 
Bengal Chron. Oct, 8. 


STATE OF PARTIES AMONGST THE NATIVES. 

Considerable efforts are making by our 
contemporaries, both of the English and 
native press, to call the attention of the 
public to the state of parties amongst the 
natives in this presidency. A small party 
has appeared within a very short period, 
composed of individuals who set at de- 
fiance all caste as well as all ceremonies, 
which are enjoined by the Hindu religion. 
This party, however, is yet small, but it 
has the ardour, ambition, and enterprize 
of youth, and the individuals who form it 
have for the most part acquired a good 
English education, to animate them in the 
work of human improvement. This party 
suffers, as it might have been expected, 
many inconveniences in consequence of 
their adventurous flights above the heads 
of the bigots. Their minds, we hope, 
were fully made up to untleigo the hard- 
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ships whicli have always been connected 
with exertions to remove useless and in- 
compatible institutions. The stand which ^ 
they have taken is a high one, and so far * 
as we can judge, necessarily commands a 
prospect of extensive usefulness to their 
fellow-men. It may be thought by some, 
that this party is engaged in fighting tUt 
oum battles, because it docs not avow its 
faith in the Christian religion. Certain it 
is, that faitli in Christianity has had no- 
thing to do in raising up this party, and 
influencing its conduct. It is with the 
individuals of it altogether a matter of civil 
and worldly policy, and the object of their 
agitation,** evidently is to bring their 
countrymen to a sense of moral obligation 
and the practice of virtue, from the coiisi- 
derution of their esssential advantages to a 
community of men. By this means they 
are shielded effectually from the charge of 
being actuated by a spirit of religious pro- 
selytism, and thus the object of their en- 
deavours appears more clearly and dis- 
tinctly to be to convert the II Indus to a 
condition of worldly policy and manners 
more rational and consistent with social 
life, than has heretofore been enjoyed, and 
less obnoxious to the interchange of mu- 
tual benevolence and respect, on which 
much of human happiness depends. They 
are engaged in a work truly patriotic, and 
so far us- our wdshes can contribute to 
promote their purposes by encouraging 
them to hidefatiguble perseverance, they 
are most freely accorded. 

There is another party which seems to 
be trimming and temporising, and hang- 
ing us it were midway between heaven 
and earth ; we wish they had more 
strength in their wings that they might 
rise higher above bigotry and superstition. 

In their present condition they acquire no 
great reputation for themselves, either 
amongst the liberals, or bigots, and con- 
tribute but little to the real and essential 
benefit of their country. — Ibid. 


FITNESS OF EAST- INDIANS FOR JUDICIAL 
OFFICES. 

The JSast-India7i, a paper set on foot by 
tbe class so named, has the following re- 
marks upon the comparative fitness of 
Europeans and Easi-Itulians for judicial 
offices in India : — 

** In the prosecution of our remarks on 
the defects of the administration of justice, 
we shall endeavour to show, that the £ast- 
Indiansare better qualified than Europeans 
for discharging tbe duties of judicial situa. 
tions: and consequently that it is unrea- 
sonable in itself, and pfejudicial to tlie in- 
terests of the people, to eaclude them from 
such offices. 'I'he prejudices entertained 
by Europeans in their own favour, and 
against the East-Indians, may induce them 
to regard the assertion as preposterous ; 
(2 A) 
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but let them manliest their vaunted supe. 
riority by hearing what can be urged for 
the position we have assumed. 

*' First, then, the pride and haughtiness 
of some persons in the civil service dis- 
qualify them for being good judges. A 
judge is not to play the conqueror ; he is 
not placed on the seat of judgment to dis- 
play hia greatness, but to represent the 
wishes of the Government to attend to the 
wants and distresses of the people. But a 
Company's judge gives himself in general 
such airs, assumes such state, and displays 
so much consequence, that the natives have 
no idea of a mortal being more exalted 
than a judge ! Proud looks and proud 
words are all that he usually condescends 
to bestow on the umlahs of his court and 
the suitors, from the xemindar, whose an- 
nual income is a lakh of rupees, to the ryut, 
whose all depends on the decision of the 
judge. The sudder ameen and sherishta- 
dar, the cazec and pundit, who are also 
judges, are treated without any sort of cun- 
sideration. 1$ this the way in which a 
judge in England treats the ofHcers and 
suitors of the court ? 

** Another ground of disqualification 
arises from 'the situation of Europeans in 
this country, strangers to the languages 
and manners of the people. That the Kast- 
Indians possess a superiority over Euro- 
peans. as being children of the soil, familiar 
from infancy with the laiigii.^ges of the 
country, and versed in their customs, habits, 
and inodes of thinking, must be undeniable. 
It is only necessary to show how far the 
ignorance of the Europeans in these par. 
ticulars disqualifies them for the perfor- 
mance of judicial functions in a satisfactory 
manner. Civil servants come to tliis coun- 
try young and thoughtless ; their first years 
in India, which they arc expected to devote 
to study, to qualify them for their future 
situations, are spent without regard to uti- 
lity. A certain nimiber are marked out 
the future judges of the land, and when a 
few years have glided over their heads, 
they are packed off to a station as registers 
and assistants ; and they are to be quali- 
fied, by transfer from district to district, to 
administer justice in a large extent of 
country.” 


THEOLOGY AND COOKERY. 

It is curious to watch the development 
of thoughts and feelings among so inte- 
Yesting, but at die same time so singular a 
people as the' Hindoos. Last Saturday's 
Sumachar Durpun amused us not a little 
with an account pf a book on cookery, 
wfikdi. It seems, the editor of the Chuwlriha 
ftilyput to publish. Of course it is a reli- 
j^imd '.work. \Vith ihp Hindoos eveiy 
thm^^rtains to religion ; and thus cook- 
ery][%^4e|||v appropriately called the Soop 
(queiy, ) Shastra, The editor of 


the CfmnUrika thus introduces his work to 
his readei s : 

** Almighty God, the Author of crea- 
tion. the spreader of a most profound de- 
lusion, being countless crorcs of creative 
eggs by the five elements of earth, water, 
light, air and ether ; dwelling in the four 
sorts of bodies of viviparous animals, ovi- 
parous animals, insects and vegetables, being 
at once the vessel and its contents, creates, 
preserves and destroys by the three consti- 
tuent humours of the body, corresponding 
with the three qualities of matter.” 

This might excite surprise, if it did not 
remind us of Bishop Berkeley's Sirist a 
treatise which commences with tar.water 
and ends with the Trinity. — l^ast- India Ji, 
Oct, 4. 

ALLEGED MISCONDUCT OF HIGH FUNCTION- 
ARIES. 

We have been favoured with the perusal 
of certain ex'parte statements, relating (as 
far as the papers before us show) to a 
most serious case, involving the loss of life 
by some nHtive.s, and the most wilful 
neglect of duty on the part of some of 
the highest servants of government. As 
all the papers have not been handed to us, 
we abstain, for the present, from entering 
into a detail of particulum : but should the 
other documents l)c put in our possession, 
our readers may depend upon our coming 
out with such an expostl as will astonish a 
few of them. We have Aicts authenticated 
by names, with w'hich we are to deal ; and 
as soon as we can matter the case, wc 
shall open Pandora’s box without the 
slightest hesitation. Let them look to it 
who please. — Unquirer* 

JUDICIAL REFORM. 

According to accounts that have reach- 
ed us, some important changes have been 
or are about to be introduced into the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice in the 
Saugor and Nerbiiddah territories under 
the direction of the agent to the Governor- 
general and his principal assistants in 
chaige of districts. Our information is, 
that from the 1st of October, written re- 
cords are to be dispensed with in cases of 
petty fouzdary, and that in future the ex- 
aminations are to be conducted without 
the intervention of native officers, who 
will no longer be required to take down 
preliminary inquiries before the case is 
brought to tlie notice of the agent's assist- 
ants. Besides the substitution of oral for 
written evidence, witnesses are not to be 
summoned, if resident at a greater dis- 
tance than five coss from the cutcherry, 
without a sufficient deposit on the part of 
the prosecutor to maintain them during 
their attendance, the Nazir being required 
to keep the diet-money account, subject 
to, the controul of the agent's assistant. 
The most important change is that in 
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every case buluiiging to the class we have 
mentioned, the opinion of the judge is to 
he delivered and a record of the sentence 
is to be kept in the English language, with 
a view apparently to the more extensive 
use of it as the medium of judicial pro- 
ceedings. Persian is not entirely dis- 
pensed with, as a roohucaree is also to he 
kept in that language ; and in complicated 
cases, which may possibly re(iuirc refer- 
ence to the superior authority, records of 
the evidence arc still to he preserved — 
India Gaz. 

The accounts from Simla mention that 
much advantage is anticipated from the 
arrangements in contemplation for giving 
to the Western Provinces distinct con- 
trolling authorities. Reference is here 
made, we believe, to the establishment of 
the new siidder court at Allahabad, a sub- 
ject on which, we confess, we have very 
imperfect information. We should like, 
for instance, to be informed whether the 
juiisdiction of the Calcutta Sadder will 
be concurrent with that of the new court, 
or whether the jurisdi(;tion of each will 
be kept as distinct from that of the other 
as from the jurisdiction of the Siidder 
Courts at Madras and Bombay. If the 
jurisdiction of the Calcutta and Allaha- 
bad Sudder Courts of Appeal is to be 
concurrent, tlicn we should like further 
to know what provision has been or can 
be made to prevent contradictory deci- 
sions, and thereby the addition of one 
other anomaly to those which already dis- 
figure and vitiate our judicial system. — Ib, 

We understand that the Governor- 
general has determined on the abolition 
of the “ Commissioner of Revenue and 
Circuit ” system. We are unable to say 
precisely what description of machinery 
it is intended to substitute for that now in 
operation, if operation be not too strong 
a term to apply to the results which have 
followed the experiment recommended 
as we believe by a late distinguished 
secretary. It was from the very first pre- 
dicted by some of the soundest thinkers 
on subjects of civil administration here, 
that the improvement, as it was called, 
would not answer the expectations of its 
originators, and its subsequent working 
has, we apprehend, fully confirmed the 
prediction. We are mot without hopes 
that tlie change now contemplated, if (and 
we have every reason to rely on the accu- 
racy of our information) it has actually 
been determined on, is but preliminary to 
the entire abandonment of the so much 
cherished system which unites the judicial 
and fiscal functions in the same officer, an 
union altogether at variance with the best 
and soundest principles of government, 
and which possesses no redeeming quali- 
ties, beyond the recommendations of 
cheapness and convenience to the gover- 
nors. 


Connected in some measure with this 
subject, we may notice that a very exten- 
sive levy of junior assistants (to the nurn-* 
her W'C believe of from forty to fifty) has 
lately been made from the Lower Pro- 
vinces. The conscription, it is said, is 
destined for the Western Provinces, the 
object being, according to rumour, to aid 
in at length making settlements in those 
provinces. We had heard that not very 
long ago intimation was sent hence to 
Leadcnlmll-strect, that the Honourable 
Directors might for some time to come 
spare themselves the irksome and un- 
grateful labour of appointing any more 
writers to Bengal as the service was 
greatly overstocked with juniors, and no 
more could be advantageously employed 
until absorption had done its work. This 
rumour however can hardly be true, for 
it would not at all assort with the levy, 
above alluded to, which we arc told will 
leave some of the commissioners in the 
Lower Provinces without an assistant, 
whilst those huge absorbents the “ Buii- 
delcunds twain,” soak up all the moisture 
and freshness of Bengal and Orissa, and 
further supplies are cut off. — Bengal 
Chron,, Oct. 22- 

CITEE FOli rmi BITK 01’ VENOMOUS OK 
llAlill) ANIMAI.S. 

Mr. W. Kennedy, of Tirhoot, has <!e- 
clared the clficacy of common salt in the 
cure of senjeiit bites, hydi’ophobia, &c. 
He says, “ I have cured within Lhe past 
month, two men who were bitten by the 
cobra, one in the arm, and tlie other in 
the leg, simply by rubbing the wounded 
parts well with a very strong Solution of 
Salt : the usual deadly symptoms had 
made some progress, before the remedy 
was applied, but they were got under by 
dint of hard rubbing. Not a moment 
should be lost in applying tlie Solution of 
Salt, especially in tjie bites of those ser- 
pents whose poison is of an active na- 
ture ; the stronger the solution is the bet- 
ter, and the rubbing it on the wounded 
part ought never to be discontinued until 
the circulation is well restored. In case 
of the bite of a mad dog, I would rub the 
wound for several hours with the solu- 
tion, and then spreading a thick layer of 
salt on a linen rag, place it over the bit- 
ten part, and secure it by a firm bandage ; 

I would then kec]) the part moist for at 
least twenty-four hours, by squeezing 
with a sponge, or any other soft sub- 
stance, dipped from time to time in the 
solution, and* after that I would apply a 
fresh hatch of salt to the wound, and, 
bandaging it well^ allow it to remain on 
for at least two days-— all this ought to 
be commenced immediately after the in- 
fliction of the wound.’* 

This remedy, as it is observed in the pa- 
per where the letter wc have quoted from 
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appears, is identicalwitU that recommended 
by John Wesley, in his Primitive Physic, 
« ** Mix a pound of salt with a quart of 
water. Squeeze, bathe, and w'ash the 
wound with this for an hour : then bind 
some salt upon it for twelve hours.’* Mr. 
Wesley, adds : the author of this re- 
cipe was bit six times by mad dogs, and 
always cured himself by this means.*’ 


ISomSap. 

THE GOVERNOR. 

The Right Hon. the Governor arrived 
at the Presidency on Thursday last from 
Dliapoore. His lordship has taken up 
his residence for the present at Malabar 
Point, as the repairs at Parel arc not suf- 
ficiently forward to allow of its being 
occupied.— 'J7om. Cour, Oct, 22. 

THE OOREEPUUEE CASE. 

We learn with considerable pleasure 
that our noble Governor has directed the 
full powers of his mind to the investigation 
of many gross abuses, which have hitherto 
remained unredressed, although the sub- 
ject of almost daily conversation. 

The baneful principle of political expe- 
diency having of late years given growth 
to the Seeds of corruption, widely spread, 
will now, we most sincerely trust, be by 
this illustrious individual rooted out, and 
an expos4 made of all and every fact that 
will be productive of effective materiel for 
prosecution here, and eventually, if neccs- 
saiy, impeachment at home. 

Such palpable injustice, as shewn in the 
Goreepudee case, detailed in a former 
number of our paper, as it well might, 
excited considerable astonishment, and 
awakened feelings of deep commiseration 
for the unhappy sufferer and exile. 

We ask, can it be possible that when 
thousands of the adherents of the Rajah 
of Modhool will bear testimony to his 
identity and to the legal rights of this most 
respectable native chieftain, that he shall 
be by the British authorities proclaimed an 
impostor, be treated as a traitor, and his 
wife and all connected with him, be sub- 
ject to that ignominious fiat, which has 
been engendered and promulgated under 
the influence of a narrow and heartless 
policy, founded on the chimera of poli- 
tical expediency ? 

If tlicrc is any doubt, let the individual 
have the advantage of it — let him have the 
benefit of a trial before the, distinguished 
UwffiverB of British justice — let him be 
tried in His Majesty’s Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Bombay, and there afford 
to him the oppoltunity of exposing the 
intrigues and conspiracies that have been 
. concerted, having for their object the de- 
priving him of his legal rights. 


This but adds another instance to the 
innumerable ones already on record, that 
where a system of authority and power is 
so imperfectly and unlimitedly defined, 
it must always be prolific of abuses to an 
extent unthought of, undreamt of, and 
in consequence disbelieved.— Gaz, 
Sept, 14. 


REJECTION OK THE POST-OFFICK 
RRGUr.ATlON. 

Wo omitted in our last Wednesday’s 
paper to mention, that on Saturday last, 
in the Supreme Court, on a motion on 
the part of Government, the proposed 
regulation for the Post-office was with- 
drawn. Tills regulation we have not read, 
as, except being filed, no further publicity 
has been given to it; but a correspondent 
in the Courier informs us, that iinusiially 
severe penalties are attached to it, for a 
breach of any of its provisions. We quote 
the instance he gives: — “ That three pt?r- 
sons, A. 11. and C., are not to forward 
as many letters to D. at Calcutta under 
the same cover, as it is contended they 
should be sent separately, and thus in- 
crease the postage; but could not the 
same end be nearly accomplished by 
charging according to weight? The pe- 
nalty is, I hear, a fine, an(l in default six 
or twelve months imprisonment — rather a 
severe sentence you will admit for so tri- 
vial an offence.** Indeed we think so, 
and cannot but congratulate the commu- 
nity at large upon the withdrawal of a 
regulation so prejudicial to their interests, 
and so severe in its enactments. — Bom. 
Gnz, Sept. 24. 


LION-HUXTING IN KHANUEISII. 

“ The morning of the 15th May last 
found us seated in the howdah, and in 
quest of two lions, which had been sur. 
rounded by the shikarries, in one of those 
extensive patches of half-dried, half-grecn 
bulrushes, which must be familiar to all 
who arc acquainted with the peculiarities 
of the Suruswuttcc. We were soon aware 
of the impracticability of ejecting the gen- 
tlemen by any of the common means resort- 
ed to in tiger-hunting, and it was not until 
we had called in the assistance of fire, and 
brought the thermometer to a pitch which 
rendered the place no longer tenable, that 
a noble lion stalked forth with the greatest 
conceivable majesty, regarding us and our 
bonfire with sovereign contempt. In went 
a broadside — ' hark to him !* was the word, 
but he beat us in view to a second clump 
of reeds, so thick and tangly, tliat the ele- 
ment was again in requisition. Bolted 
him close under the feet of the elephant, 
away into him again, and after a second 
and^hird volley he w’as who- whoop’d in a 
small open nullah, where we g.ithered up 
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bis rumaiiidcrs, measuring nine feet six. 
The other did not cast up. 

<< We were out betimes on the 17th, 
on intelligence not half-a-mile from the 
same place, and since we had taken the 
field well provided with Are-balls, and had 
moreover appointed a lieutenant fire- 
worker, who occupied the kwass, and had 
all the implements of ignition in his 
pocket, we were not tardy in kindling a 
blaze so potent, that a lioness was in the 
open ground almost immediately. Let go 
three barrels when within six yards of her, 
one of which taking cfTect in her loins, 
she sprung perpendicularly from the 
ground the full height of the howdah, and 
in another instant was doing her half-mile 
to the river in fifty-seven, as if nothing 
had happened. Carried her marks across 
the plain to a patch of bulrushes which 
extended as far as the eye could see, and 
the inohout, who clearly did not look upon 
lion-hunting as * a distinguished amuse- 
incnt,* was lecturing gratis upon the me- 
thod of doing the trick in Hindoostan. 

* She is not hero, khodabutul,’ said he; 

* the place is full of bullocks, and in Hiii- 
dostan tigers arc never — ah ! by the bye, 
what is that moving in the grass V And 
she was looking him in the face within 
five yards, so we gathered her unto her 
fathers. 

** A finer lion than we fiad yet seen, 
gave us the slip on the following day, by 
charging salamander- like, through a nar- 
row clump of blazing rushes, afler lie had 
been burnt, inch by inch, across several 
acres of similar cover. But the process 
had trenched so far upon our daylight, 
that we had barely sufficient left to carry 
us home. I was infinitely diverted with 
one of the village coolies who accompanied 
us ; his matchlock over his shoulder, the 
pan comfortably closed with a bit of cloth, 
and a lump of cow-dung in his hand, 
with which to ignite the tinder if requir- 
ed. This worthy, thus equipped, was 
literally poking his addled head into the 
middle of the very bush said to contain 
the lion, and moreover pulling the grass 
on one side to admit of a better view. 

* Wlrat, in the name of God, are you 
doing?’ exclaimed my companion. * Do- 
ing,* said the chap, with evident surprise, 
and blowing his fid of cow-dung; * why, 
looking for the lion to be sure; are not you 
looking for him?’ 

** About noon the next day our people 
had surrounded the same lion close to the 
old city of Puttiin. Our incendiary was 
not long in making the place too hot to 
hold him, and lie took across a dead plain 
of half-a-milc and more in extent at a 
walk. It was a grand sight, and had the 
mobout done his duty, Leo must have 
mended his pace, or ptiid the debt of 
nature then and there ; but unfortunately 
our friend did not consider it consistent 


with the dictates of prudence to hurry his 
elephant, and having once made up his 
mind on the subject, was alike deaf to fair 
words and foul, thereby sufierlng the 
game to make the opposite jungle with only 
one wound. After several unsuccessful 
casts, found him again, dead beat and 
wheezing, and liollowi?ig at a devil of a 
rate. Bolted him and tickled him under 
the throat, upon which he mustered a gal- 
lop for twenty yards or so, and then died 
suddenly, and so ended the fourth day." 
— Orienlal Sporting Mag. 


Siingapovc* 

CIIIKKSE JUVKS. 

Wc are happy to find that the number 
of Chinese junks wliich have arrived here 
this season nearly doubles the arrivals of 
last year, contrary to general expectation. 
This year we have had eighteen junks, 
white ten only arrived last season. 

The following gtMieral statement shews 
tlic description of vessels, the ports they 
come from, their tonnage, and value of 
cargoes. 

From different ports in Canton province, 
there have arrived eleven junks, of from 
100 to 400 tons ; these are distinguished 
as being “ red-headed junks,’* the fore- 
part being painted red. From Amoy, in 
Fokicn province, two have arrived, one of 
300 and the other of 250 tons ; these arc 
distingushed as being green- headed 
junks,’’ From Chongliin, which, wc be- 
lieve, is in Canton province, two have 
arrived, of 200 tons each ; they also arc 
distinguished by red heads. ]<Voni Senng 
Hai, which place is described to us as be- 
ing near Ningpo, in Sze-chuen province, 
two have arrived, one of .500 and the 
otlicr of 175 tons burthen ; the heads of 
these' are painted green. From Japing 
(which is named ifi Arrowsniith’s Atlas 
Jaojnngt and is laid down there ns laying 
between Qiiantungand Fokien provinces), 
only one has arrived, of 200 tons. It is 
distinguished by having a red head. The 
total tonnage of these eighteen jiinks, ac- 
cording to tlic reports of their commanders, 
amounts to 3,713 tons; and the value of 
their cargoes amounts to 218,927 Spanish 
dollars. 

The cargoes which these vessels bring 
arc of a very mixed nature; the principal 
articles, however, arc earthen and China- 
ware, roofing and flooring tiles, China to- 
bacco, nankeens, silk camlets, umbrellas, 
•and raw silk^ The other articles of infe- 
rior note arc : paper of various descrip- 
tions, a variety of dried fruits, fish and 
vegetable'-', vermicelli, flour, twine, tallow, 
candles, jaggery, oranges, bamboo-chairs 
and couches, looking-glasses, some salt, 
sugar-candy, hams, tea, medicines, saf- 
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flower, ' crackers, aliitn, paints, vnroisii, 
combs, China camphor, granite stubs, &c. 

The Canton junks, as well as those 
from Japing ami Chonglim, are laden 
principally with the last-mentioned com- 
modities, which, as may be observecl, are 
mostly intended for consumption amongst 
the numerous Chinese settlers here, as 
well as those scattered throughout the dif- 
ferent settlements, mines, and plantations 
in the Malayan peninsula and archipelago. 
To the latter, these articles find their way 
by means of the various sampan piicats, 
and other native trading craft which fre. 
quent this port, on which the Chinese 
traders of Singapore transship them to every 
place likely to ensure a market. Of the 
more valuable articles, tobacco, raw silk, 
nankeens, and silk camlets, the greater 
portion comes from Amoy and Seang IJai. 
These are generally reserved for the Biigis 
market. 

The junks leave their different ports at 
the commencement of our new year, when 
the north-east monsoon sets in, and gene- 
rally make the passage in a very few days. 
When the contrary monsoon begins to 
prevail, they prepare for their departure, 
and commence purchasing their return 
cargoes, which they receive principally in 
barter for their import cargoes. The ar- 
ticles they take are pepper, tin, rattans, 
beche-de-mer, sea-weed, edible birds*, 
nests, tortoiseshell, Malay camphor, sliarks* 
fins, sandal-wood, ebony, opium, and 
some woollens and cotton piece-goods. 
These two lasUmentioned articles, how- 
ever, are not much in request with the 
people of the junks, and indeed their de- 
mand for them is trifling in comparison 
with that made by the Siamese and Cocliin 
Chinese, whose junks, at tliis period like- 
wise, swarm the harbour. These l.iUer 
purchase very large quantities of British 
manufactures, which they take in return 
for the extensive supplies of sugar, rice, 
oil, and salt which they bring. — Sing. 
Chron. 

TIUERS. 

We regret to learn that tigers are be- 
ginning to infest the vicinity of the town, 
to such a degree as to require serious at- 
tention on the part of the local authori. 
ties with regard to their destruction. Not 
many days ago, the friends of a Chinese 
woodcutter, who had been missing for 
some days, discovered the head and part of 
one leg of their companion, in the thicket 
not far distant from the rear of the Chi- 
nese temple which lays near the road lead- 
ing to New Harbour, and contiguous to 
the sepoy lines. Marks of a tiger's feet 
were plainly indented in the ground round 
ilbout the Spot. We have heard that ano- 
native has been killed since, by a 
in a different direction. —• 

Sept. 8. 


IMHACV. 

We areata loss whether we sluuibi |,o 
more astounded at the savage barbarity f>r 
the lawless desperadoes who hover about 
the entrance of our very harbour, or .it 
the apatbctical indifference (we would al- 
most call it criminal) of our rulers, who, 
though they hear repeated reports, offi- 
cially, of piracies committed on numerous 
native vessels trading with this port, shut 
their ears and eyes to every thing except 
their own immediate interests, and tacitly 
allow piracies to attain to such a fearful 
height in the neighbourhood, as to threaten 
the very existence of our valuable tr.i(le 
with the neighbouring native states, on the 
success and extension of which binges the 
very existence of this important settle- 
ment. 

A groupc of Bugis nakodas, beaded 
by the chief of the Bu^is campong at 
liocho, Jias just called to inform us of the 
most extensive and unparalleled act of 
piracy we have heard of for some time, 
committed within these few' days. They 
state, with the most positive assurance, and 
on the evidence of some of the sufferers 
themselves, who were present, that a for- 
midable pirate-fleet, consisting of no less 
than twenty-two prows, most of them 
double- banked, and carrying upwards of 
100 men each, arc, up to this moment, at 
or near Pulo Tingih, off" Johore, and that 
they have succeeded already, w'ithin a very 
few days, in cutting oft’ no less than seven 
trading prows. The crews of these boats, 
amounting to eighteen in all, on being fired 
at (by which two were killed), deserted 
the kakaps, and reached the neiglibouring 
coast of .lohore ; and while wandering 
along the shore, on their way hither, they 
could observe the proceedings of the pi- 
rates. The nakodas of the three boats, 
only, have arrived, by crossing from Jo- 
hore in a sampan. 

These state that the pirates have esta- 
blished themselves in a camp at Pulo Tin- 
gih, from which they sally out occasionally, 
and that their object in coming at this pe- 
riod is evidently to interrupt the Bugis 
boats, which usually begin to arrive at this 
season. 

These pirates are of tlie most desperate 
class, being from Illaiioon, in Majindano, 
and from Sadung, in Brunai, or Borneo 
Proper, to the pangcran of which they arc 
subject. 

One of the Bugis nakodas said, that in 
consequence of the pirates succeeding last 
year, with impunity, in making a prize of 
two Bugis boats proceeding hither, they 
have been induced to come again in greater 
numbers, to try their fortune again ; but, 
said he, if matters are allowed to go on 
thus, the Bugis traders, on whose traffic 
Singapore greatly depends, will desert it 
altogether, and will seek another port, 
from whose government tliey w ill probably 
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inoet with greater protection . — Singapore 
C/iro7u, Aug. 25. 

We are glad to learn that H. M. S. Cro- 
codile, lately arrived, is about to proceed 
to Pulo Tingih, in quest of the pirates 
who are stated to be harboured there. — 
Ibid., Sqd.lS. 


Drnang. 

This settlement is reported to be in some 
alarm from a threatened attack by the Ma- 
lays of Quedah. The rajah is now a state- 
prisoner, or in honourable durance, at 
Malacca. The Siamese, in the mean time, 
extended their autiiority over the country. 
The Q,ucdah people, however, have taken 
up arms, worsted the Siamese in a ge- 
neral engagement, and expelled them 
from the country. They now, it is said, 
threaten to invade Penang ! 


ISotrneo^ 

The following is the conclusion of Mr. 
Dalton’s interesting paper, <if which we 
h ive already published extracts* from the 
Siuiiapore Chronicle : 

Having but briefly mentioned the ex- 
cellence of the iron and steel of those peo- 
ple (the Diaks), it may not be amiss to 
say something more on the subject, it be- 
ing but little understood, how much the 
Diaks excel in those articles. The iron 
found all along the coast of Borneo is of a 
very superior quality, which every person 
must know who has visited Pontiana or 
Sambas. At Baiigermassing it is, how- 
ever, much superior ; they have a method 
of working it which precludes all neces* 
sity of purchasing Europe steel (excepting 
for cock-spurs, which they prefer when 
made from a razor). But the best iron of 
Baiigermassing is not equal to that worked 
by the rudest Diak ; all the best kris blades 
of the Bugis rajahs and chiefs are manu- 
factured by them, and it is mast singular, 
but an undoubted fact, that the farther a 
person advances into the country, the bet- 
ter will be found all instruments of iron. 
Seljie’s country is superior in this respect 
to all those nearer the .co^t; his golloks, 
spears, and kris blades are in great demand. 
I have counted forty-nine forges at work 
merely in the campong of Marpow ; but 
thd maiidows and spears, which he uses 
himself and gives to his favourite warriors, 
are obtained further north. Those wicn 
whom I have noticed living in a state of 
nature, building no habitations of any 
kind, and eating nothing but fruits, 
snakes and monkeys, yet procure this cx- 

* See vol. vi. p. 7, 174 (Asiatic Intell.), and vol. 
vli. p.2S5) Miscellanies). 
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cellcnt iron and make blades, sought after 
by every Diak, whose hunting-excursions 
have in view the possession of the poor 
creature’s spear or mandow as much as hia 
head,- improbable as it may sound. In- 
struraents made of it will cut through 
over-wrought iron and common steel with 
ease. 1 have lind several penknives shaved 
to pieces with them by way of experiment ; 
and one day, having bet a wager of a few 
rupees with Seljie, that he would not cut 
through an old musket-barrel, he without 
hesitatioii put the end of it upon a block 
of wood and chopped it to pieces without 
in the least turning the edge of the man. 
dow. This favourite weapon he presented 
to me as the greatest and most acceptable 
present he could bestow, and I gave it to 
the governor of Macassar, who, I believe, 
sent it to his Excellency the Commissioner 
of Java. I may liere mention another 
proof of their power. In the sultan of 
Coti’s house, I have myself seen three 
muskets, formerly belonging to Major 
Mullen’s detachment, which were each 
cut more than half through in several 
places by the mandows of the party which 
destroyed them. 1 once mentioned this 
circumstance to Seljie ; he laughed, and 
assured me the mandows used on that occa- 
sion were not made of his iron, othervi ise 
the barrels would have been cut through at 
every stroke. Of the siimpit, I need not 
say much ; they are similar to those used 
iu various parts of the island ; the darts 
are of various sorts ; those used in war are 
poisoned by dipping tliem into n liquid 
taken from a young tree called by the 
Diaks npo : the eftects are almost imme- 
diately fatal. I have been in Seljie’s boat 
when a man was struck in the hand ; the 
poison ran so quickly up the arm, that by 
the time the elbow was green the wrist 
was black. The man died in about four 
minutes ; the smell from the hand was 
very oflensivc. Each man carries about 
with him a small box of lime-juice, by 
dipping the dart into' this immediately be- 
fore they put it into the sumpit, the poison 
beepmes active, in which state they blow 
it. They will strike an object at forty 
yards, and will kill a monkey or bird at 
that distance ; when the darts are poison- 
ed they will throw them sixty yards, as in 
war, or at some large ferocious animal 
which they seldom eat ; however, I have 
seen them eat of liie flesh notwithstanding 
it was killed with a poisoned dart ;*iii such 
cases they boil it before roasting, which 
they ssy extracts the poison. 

During my detention in Borneo, alto- 
gether nearly fifteen months, I expe- 
.rienced much attention and kindness from 
many Diak chiefs, particularly from Seljie, 
who I was some months with. Indeed I 
was always of opinion that 1 was unsafe 
elsewhere. Being tlie first and only Eu- 
ropean he had ever seen, we no sooner 
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met tlian I informed him, through an in. 
terpreter (as he could not speak a word of 
Malay), that I had come on the part of 
* the Europeans to make friends with him ; 
and trusted he and his people would do me 
no harm. I mentioned this at once, fearing 
the sultan of Coti had given some previous 
orders hy no means favourable towards 
me. Seijie replied, that he was incapable 
of such an act ; but for our future good 
understanding, it was proper that all his fol. 
lowers should know on what footing w'e 
were, and he therefore requested I would 
make sobai with him. On my gladly con- 
senting, he went in person, and struck a 
spear into the ground above his father’s 
grave. 'Fliis being the signal for a gene- 
ral assembly, each of the chiefs sent a 
person to know the rajah’s pleasure: it 
was, that every warrior should assemble 
around the grave by twelve o’clock the 
next day. Some thousands were present ; 
a platform of bamboo was raised about 
twelve feet above the grave, and on this 
Seijie and I mounted, accompanied by an 
agi, or high priest. After some previous 
ceremony, the agi produced a small silver 
cup, which might hold about two wine- 
glasses, and then, with a piece of bamboo 
made very sharp, drew blood from the 
rajah’s right arm. 'Hie blood ran into 
the cup until it was nearly full ; he then 
produced another cup of a similar size, 
and made an incision in my arm, a little 
above the elbow, and filled it with blood. 
The two cups were then held up to the 
view of the surrounding people, who 
greeted them with loud cheers. The agi 
now presented me with the cup of Seljie’s 
blood, giving him the other one with mine. 
Upon a signal, we drank off the contents, 
amidst the denfeninff noise of the warriors 
and others. The agi then half-filled one 
of the cups again from Seljie’s arm, and 
with my blood made it a bumper ; this was 
stirred up with a piece of bamboo and 
given to Seijie, who drank about half ; he 
then presented the cup hi me, ivhen I Ji~ 
nisked it. The noise was tremendous. 
Thus the great nijah Seijie and 1 became 
brothers. After this ceremony, I was per. 
fectly safe, and from that moment felt my- 
self so during my stay amongst his people. 
Drinking tlie blood, however, made me 
ill for two days, as I could not throw it 
off ray stomach. The rajah took his share 
with great as this is considered one 

of the greatest ceremonies, particularly on 
this occasion, between the great rajah and 
the first European who had been seen in 
his country ; great festivities followed, and 
(Umndance f heads were brought in, for 
nothing can he done without them. Three 
days and nights all ranks of people danced 
round these heads (after being as usual 
smoked, and the brains taken out), drink- 
ing a kind of toddy, which soon intoxi- 
cates them ; they are then taken care of by 


the women, who do not drink ; at least 1 
never observed tliem. 

No Diak can marry the daughter of a 
warrior unless ho has previously taken a 
head or two ; neither will one of the great 
chiefs allow a marriage with one of info, 
rior celebrity. On a proposition being 
made to wed, it is referred to the rajah, 
who calls before him the lover and the 
father of the girl ; the former is asked what 
number of heads lie has taken, the same 
question is put to the father ; if the old 
man can produce ten heads, the young one 
must have five; as, according to Seljie’s 
reasoning, by the time the lover is of the age 
of the girl’s father, he will, in all probabili- 
ty, be likewise in possession of ten. Should 
the young man not have so many, he must 
get them before he presumes to take another 
step in the affair. He then musters a few 
friends, takes a swift boat, and leaves that 
part of the country, and will not return 
until tl)ie number is complete : they are 
often absent three months. To return un- 
successful would expose him to ridicule 
ever after. Women’s heads w'ill not an- 
swer the purpose ; they, however, gene, 
rally bring back with them a few young 
ones and some children, as an acceptable 
present to the rajah and to attend Ills wife. 
They wend their way to some unprotected 
campong, taking a'dvanta^ of the absence 
of the young men, and kit! the old ones or 
poor straggling fishermen; it makes no 
difference whose heads diey may be, so 
they do not belong to the rajah’s friendly 
campongs. Having procored the desired 
number, they paddle quickly back, and 
send immediate intelligence to the intend- 
ed bride, who puts on all her ornaments, 
and witli her father and friends advances 
to meet the heads. These arc, in the first 
instance, always placed on a spot about 
half-way between the dwelling places of 
the two partners and near therajah’s|house. 
On the opproach of the young lady, the 
lover meets her with a head in each hand, 
holding them by the hair ; these she takes 
from him and he gets others, if there are 
sufficient; if not, they have one each. 
They then dance round each other, with 
most extravagant gestures, amidst the ap- 
plause of the rajah and his people. After 
this ceremony, the rajah, or some warrior 
of his family, must examine the heads, to 
see that they are fresh ; for tliis purpose 
they are not allowed to be smoked or the 
brains taken out, which destroy the smell ; 
but they must bring them in a green state, 
in full proof that old heads have not been 
borrowed for the occasion. I have fre- 
quently teen heads whicli have been cut off 
a week or more, the smell of whidi to me 
was intolerable, but to them nowise offen- 
sive. The family honour of the bride’s father 
being now satisfied, he asks the nyah’s 
consent, which is always given : the young 
women and diildren taken during the ex- 
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pedition aro at this interview presented. A 
feast is now prepared, at which the young 
couple cat together. This being conclud- 
ed, what clothes either of tliem may have 
on are taken ofT, and sitting on the ground 
naked, the old women throw over them 
handfuls of paddy, repeating a kind of 
prayer that the young couple may prove as 
fruitful as that grain. At night, the bride 
attends her husband to his dwelling. 

The burials of tliese people are not less 
singular than their marriages. Tlie old 
men have every attention paid them whilst 
living, and indeed long after tliey die. On 
the death of a chief or rajah they dress him 
out in his war habiliments, and carry him 
to the grave (after keeping him in the 
house a certain time according to his rank, 
seldom longer than ten days), on a large 
litter enveloped in white cloth, they lay 
the body in a place prepared, without a 
coHin; by his side arc deposited his.arms, 
particularly his shield, spear^and inandow ; 
a quantity of rice and fruit are likewise 
enclosed with other such articles of food 
as the deceased was most partial to ; the 
grave is then enclosed, and a high mound 
raised ; this is encircled with strong bam- 
boo, upon which fresh heads arc placed, 
as the most acceptable offering to the de- 
ceased. No warrior would dare to appear 
before the family of the chief without at 
least one head as a consolatory present ; 
these are thickly studded round the grave, 
and occasionally renewed during the first 
year or two, the old ones being considered 
the property of the succeeding chief. 

The warrior can take any inferior man^s 
wife at pleasure, and are thanked for so 
doing, A chief, who has twenty hccads in 
his possession, will do the same w'ith 
another who may have only ten, and up- 
wards to the rajah's family, who can take 
any one at pleasure. Hie more heads a 
man has, the braver he is considered, and 
as the children belong to the husband lie is 
happy in his future prospects. On the 
contrary, a man of inferior note to think 
of the wife of a superior is entirely out of 
the question ; perhaps such a circumstance 
never occurred. Thu women, when 
young, are ^ handsome, some of Seljie’s 
wives particularly so, and fair ; such as 
come from the mountains have a colour in 
their cheeks. They have a method of ban- 
daging the body when young, particularly 
the hips, which preserves them plump even 
to old age; the legs and thighs are alw'ays 
tattooed, more or less, according to their 
rank. The higher dames are not a little 
proud in shewing these distingj^sbing 
marks of quality to a stranger, contrasting 
them w'ith others of their attendants. The 
Bugis are a villainous set. I knew many 
of them who married in different Diak 
countries, merely for the purpose.of getting 
children and selling them to their country- 
men and others as slaves ; this they do 
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witliout fear of being discovered by these 
simple people. 

On the whole I consider the Diaks have 
many good qualities amongst some fright, 
ful ones ; the latter are, however, the vices 
of barbarians, who know no better, and 
who have seen nothing else ; the most 
odious feature in their character is the 
propensity fur cutting off heads, hut I 
am convinced an intimacy with Euro- 
peans would soon break them from the 
custom. I once took occasion to mention 
to Seljic that he could not hope to become 
friends with white men w'hilst his country, 
men persevered in this practice; he re. 
plied, they w'ould immediately leave it off 
and obey the Europeans in all things, if 
they had the opportunity of coming in 
contact with them, bringing them the pro- 
duce of the country, and receiving in 
return such articles as they require, such 
as salt, tobacco, cloth, beads, &e. 1 have 

heard the same from other rajahs, particu- 
larly from Segden, with whom 1 could con- 
verse in the Malay language without an in- 
terpreter. The periotl is, I trust, fast ap- 
proaching when they will have the opportu- 
nity of so doing. The Europeans will find, 
with little trouble of cultivation, an obe- 
dient, patient, and hardy race of men ; they 
will discover an extensive country, rich in 
soil and mineral productions, abounding 
with the staple commodities of eastern com- 
merce, and, what perhaps is of still greater 
importance, they will become known to an 
immense population who are in the utmost 
want of the superabundant pro4iictions of 
Europe, particularly of cloths and fancy 
articles, which they can easily pay for with 
bees'. wax, edible birds'-nests, agar agar, 
gold-dust, and other valuables. Trcpaiig 
and tortoiseshell may be procured off the 
coast in almost any quantity, and the best 
rattans got for the trouble of cutting. Fur- 
ther west, at Passier, the same articles may 
be procured in similar abundance, coi)si<^ 
dering the size of the 'country. The gold- 
dust is, however, more plentiful and finer 
at Passier, and collected with more faci- 
lity. Battaliching has more bees'-wax anti 
less gold. On the coast are the diamond- 
mines, at present very imperfectly worked. 
Any person, who has visited Pontiana, 
Slako, and ^mhas, must know gold-dusfe 
cun be purchased by the picul, if suitable 
articles are offered in exchange. The 
north and western coasts of Borneo, I lie- 
licve, are but little known; the north coast 
has been but little visited by Europeans. 
All the Bugis and other traders agree that 
it is by far the richest part of the island, and 
we have proof of a very dense population, 
who carry on an extensive traffic with 
Camboja and the Sooloo Islands, as 1 
have noticed in a former part of this paper. 
The Diaks, however, have undisturbed pos- 
session of the whole of the interior of this, 
large island, which contains nearly 360, OdO 
(2 B) 
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square miles, and if a sample of Uic whole 
may be taken from Bagottan, Passier, and 
Coti (through the latter of which country 
1 have travelled at least 600 miles), I 
should say it Is equal, in point of climate, 
and superior in productions,to any part of 
Asia 1 have seen or heard of. 


The India Gazette of Calcutta gives the 
following picture of the state of this is- 
land, founded on a private communication 
from thence 

Our correspondent supplies many dc. 
tails respecting the state of society and 
government in the Island, and its commer- 
cial prospects, which we should in vain 
look for from the Mauritius Gmetle. So 
completely shackled is the press, that all 
the talent of the colony seems to have been 
cither banislied or buried, or if it still 
exist, its owners are compelled to employ 
their inti llectual resources in the pursuits 
of abstract science, without venturing to 
extend their speculations to those questions 
of legislation and government in which 
their welfare and prosperity are so deeply 
involved. If wc read St. Pierre's tale, or 
the chaste but glowing descriptions of a 
late female voyager, we might suppose 
that tlie island was a heaven upon earth ; 
but whatever nature may have made It, the 
sober reality is, that society is exceedingly 
dull and disagreeable. We regret to 
that, according to our information, this is 
owing, in a great measure, to the invi- 
dious conduct of its English rulers and 
their subordinates, who, with that hateful 
and insulting pride of - office and caste 
which is not unknown in India, keep 
themselves entirely aloof from French so- 
ciety. Scarcely any Frenchmen, and very 
few Englishmen out of the service, are in- 
vited to the Government House, and the 
consequence is, that a jealous and un- 
friendly feeling very generally exists be- 
tween the two classes. Sir Charles Col- 
ville has received some severe reprimands 
from die government at home for his beha- 
viour in this respect, and according to the 
last accounts from England, some im- 
portant measures are in contemplation with 
n view to conciliate the colonists, and to 
improve the public administration. 

The commercial condition of the colony 
has become very uncertain and perilous. 
When the duties on Mauritius sugars were 
equalixed with those on West-India sugars, 
die rage for the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane was so great, that speculators with 
little or no capital came forward to offer 
almost any terms to the old, steady-going, 
and reipectable landholders, promising to 
pay by iustalmants in seven and ten years. 


The enormous prices thus received enabled 
diem to retire to their native homes, and 
the most of them returned to France, leav- 
ing die young and rash speculators to 
work out engagements burdened with 
mortgages and heavy interest. They com- 
menced by rooting out coffee, cloves, and 
cotton, and by discontinuing the cultiva- 
tion of every description of provisions, in 
order to substitute for them the sugar- 
cane. The necessary consequence of this 
was an immense increase to the import 
trade of the island. Nothing was too 
good for a planter— expensive furniture, 
carriages, horses, mules, &c., which w'erc 
all paid for by promissory notes bearing 
twelve percent, interest; and such was the 
mania, that no one seemed to doubt their 
credit and stability, so that these notes of 
hand became in a great measure the paper, 
currency of the country. By this means 
die colony grew entirely dependent on fo- 
reigp supplies of grain, and during the 
last three yesrs it has consumed about 
200,000 hags of Bengal rice per annum. 
A mournful change has, however, taken 
place. The low prices to which sugais 
have fallen since 1829 have opened peo- 
ple’s eyes, suddenly crushed the over- 
grown credit system, aod brought ruin on 
many who were formerly in easy circum- 
stances, and considered men of property. 
It is impossible to convey any idea of the 
sudden change it has caused, except by 
saying that universal distrust has been dif- 
fused through society. The planters can 
no longer procure funds from their agents 
to purchase their supplies of rice, and ne- 
cessity has forced them to turn their atten. 
lion to something besides sugar. The 
manioc, a favourite food of the negroes, 
and a hardy plant, requiring no care in 
the cultivation, has been again introduced, 
and in many parts of the island it is al- 
ready so plentiful, that there is more than 
can be consumed without requiring foreign 
supplies. Indian corn is also abundant, 
in consequence of which the consumption 
of rice has been considerably reduced, and 
prices have fallen so low as hardly to pay 
prime cost to the importers. One ship is 
said to have brought her rice back to this 
country rather than be at the expense of 
landing it, and taking in ballast; while 
in another case a shipment was made from 
Port Louis to Europe as a speculation. 
The sugar crops are beginning to come 
into the market, and are expected to be 
fully as abundant as in former years, viz, 
about 85,CXX) tons. There is, however, at 
presen^ very little shipping in the port, 
so that%e merchants are apprehensive of a 
scarcity of freight to England. 

At a time like the present, when the 
merchants of Calcutta arc. soliciting an 
equalization of sugar-duties, an object 
^which we admit to be highly desirable, it 
may be useful to know the effects which a 
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similar measure produced at the Mauri, 
tius. We do not anticipate that the same 
effects would follow here to the same ex. 
tent ; but there would not improbably be 
a tendency to such results, and it will be 
well if the merchants and planters of Ben. 
gal should be taught by the example of 
others rather than by their own experience 
of the evils which rash and inconsiderate 
speculation has brought on the Mauritius. 


disastrous result of the expedition 

AGAINST NAMING. 

Tlie Singapore Chronicle of September 
8ih contains the following history of the 
campaign against the Panghooloo of Na. 
iiing, “ from several authentic sources :** 

The expedition, 'which consisted of 200 
sepoys, with two brass six -pounders, under 
llie corninand of Capt. Wyllic, and four 
Ollier ofikors, a surgeon, and Mr. W. T. 
Lewis, as commissioner, proceeded, on the 
rith August, towards Naning, which is 
about thirty miles from Malacca, the road 
or path laying, for the most part, tl trough 
a thick, impervious jungle. At Sunjie 
Pootih, or, as others call it, Pituy, distant 
about twelve miles from Malacca, a kind 
of dcp6t for provisions, Ac. bad been 
formed, at a government bungalow. 
Here the expedition halted for the night, 
and on the next morning proceeded to. 
wards Naning. At Alor Gagali, more 
than half way between Sunjie Pootih and 
Naning, in an open space, it met with the 
first signs of hostility, and which, w'e be- 
lieve, were rather unexpected, as It was 
thought at Malacca, that it would prove a 
very easy matter to march up and take 
Naning with 200 men. The force the ex. 
pedition encountered at Alor Gagah con. 
sisted of about 100 Malays, armed with 
spears, crises, Ac. and headed by a pang, 
lima, who, with great gesticulations, de- 
fied the soldiers to combat, and called on 
his men to run amiik. A grapc.shot from 
one of the guns, however, swept him 
away, w'ith five others; at which the whole 
band fled into the thicket. 

Had the troops always encountered the 
enemy thus openly, .the war might have 
terminated speedily and successfully ; but 
this, we believe, was the only opportunity 
they enjoyed of meeting their opponents in 
a close body, or even of seeing them. 
From that day, they were subjected to 
hidden attacks from the jungle^, which 
bordered both sides of the narrow path.^ 
At this place, or farther on, the troops be. 
came possessed of a granary, in which 
were about 3,000 gantans of paddy, and 
to which they set fire, as they had no means 
of removing the paddy, and' in order to 
distress the enemy. A bouse belonging iQ 


one of the panghooloo*6 relatives w’as also 
burned. 

Thus far the expedition had the advan- 
tage, but its success was destined to cease 
here. Having encamped, and finding that 
the expected supplies of provisions did not 
arrive from Sunjie Pootih, seventy coolies 
and a small guard of sepoys were des- 
patched on the 10th to hasten it on. Very 
shortly after, it was with difficulty that 
the guard and thirteen only out of the 
seventy coolies returned to camp, the com- 
munication between it and the depot hav- 
ing been entirely cut off' by the Malays 
and the coolies dispersed by the enemy's 
fire from the jungle. Thus situated, the 
troops found it necessary to fall back to 
Sunjie Pootih, which they accomplished 
by forced marches and with much diffi- 
culty, leaving the camp, officers' funii- 
ture, baggage, and every thing not of a 
very portable nature, behind, in the pos- 
session of the enemy. In this retreat, iiii- 
looked-for obstacles presented themselves, 
the Malays having felled large trees acro'^s 
the path, and in some places barricaded it 
with trees to a considerable height. Pit- 
falls, stuck with sharp bamboos, h.*id also 
bv'en dug, into which, however, none fell, 
we believe. The greatest difficulty was in 
bringing on the guns, which were about 
to be abandoned several times, ’ibis was 
accomplished, however, by cutting circui. 
tons paths for them in the jungle, round 
the fallen trees. 

JVcvious to the return of the troops to 
Sunjie Pootih, the depot had been attacked, 
at night l>y a band of Malays, who killed 
two out of the twelve sejioys left to guard 
it. The soldiers behaved well, having 
succeeded in defending the place, and in 
shooting several Malays, whose bodies 
were found next morning. 

On the return of the expedition to 
Sunjie Pootih, a stockade or defence was 
raised, in which it remained secure. Pro- 
visions becoming ' scarce, on the 13th, 
ninety-six Chinese coolies were despatch* 
ed, under a small escort, from Malacca, 
with rice, Ac., hut when they reached 
llumbier (about nine miles from Malacca), 
they were attacked by the Malays, who 
killed two of the coolies and wounded 
another; the remainder, throwing aw'ay 
their burthens, fled back towards town, 
and no inducement or price could procure 
a coolie of any description to hsUard ano- 
ther altempt to throw provisions into the 
camp. 

During the forenoon of the 16th, Capt. 
Wyllic and Mr. Lewis, with about seventy 
sepoys, reached town, having left the comp 
at 3 A.M. that morning, during a squall: 
tliey did not meet with any of the enemy 
on the way. 

On the 18th, the reinforcement of 100 
men from Singapore, under Capt. Hib. 
game, arrived at Malacca, as also did tba 
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resident, Mr. Ibbetson. Early on the 
20tb, Capt. Hibgame marched up, with 
« his detachment, to join the camp, taking 
with him 120 convicts to carry provisions, 
ammunition, &c. But, at a little more 
than half way to the camp, this detachment 
ieli in witii three new stockades, which 
were easily stormed, the Malays having 
left them on the first attack, and retired 
within the jungle. Here it was that one 
of our brave officers, Lieut. White, most 
unfortunately met with a lamentable death. 
Having been very active and bold in 
storming the stockades, he was just in the 
act of taking some refreshment, when a 
number of bullets were fired from the 
thicket towards the spot where he was 
standing, one of which penetrated his 
breast at one side, and was driven nearly 
through to the other side.* The bullet was 
long and cylindrical in form, such as the 
natives of Malacca generally use in killing 
deer. Lieut. White survived but a very 
short time ; his body w*as carried to the 
camp, and there interred. One or two se- 
poys were shot at the same time. Finding 
it impossible to continue this kind of co- 
vert warfare, Capt. Hibgame and his de- 
tachment returned to Malacca from the 
camp, on the 22d, and on the evening of 
the 23d, sixty sepoys, under command of 
an officer, and fifty convicts, were sent to 
assist the retreat of the first detachment, 
still in camp at Sunjie Pootih, which they 
reached in safety. 

Before retreating, however, It was found 
impracticable to bring on the guns ; they 
were accordingly spiked, and the carriages 
burned ; such provisions and baggage ns 
could not be conveniently carried were 
destroyed, and the shot and ammunition 
buried ; tlie stockade was demolished, and 
the government bungalow set on fire : this 
latter occurrence, however, is attributed to 
accident. The retreat was attended with 
other disasters ; two ponies, laden with 
fifty grape-shot, fell into the hands of the 
Malays, who harassed the troops on the 
way, and took seven convicts prisoners. 
These unfortunate men were taken to Na- 
ning, and put to death, with the exception 
of one, whose life was spared, he being a 
Mahometan. This detachment reached 
Malacca on the 25th. 

Of all the troops sent on this fruitless 
expedition, we understand upwards of 
seventy or eighty men arc reported to have 
been either killM or wounded. Most of 
them, however, as also the convicts, were 
wounded in the legs and feet by certain 

» In a Calcutta paper there appears a private 
letter ftom Singapore, which contradicts this ac- 
ooimt of Lieut, white’s death, and states that 
** he was mortally wounded whilst leading on a 
party (in firont of which he was at the moment 
aeveral paces) against the stockades, the bullet 
passing through his right wrist, for he held a pis> 
tol elevated m the hand, entering the chest, and 
lodging under the skin at the opposite aide, ftom 
whence it was extracted.*' 


small wooden spikoa, which the Malays tie 
together in such a manner as to present 
sharp points whichever way the weapon 
may be thrown on the ground, and which 
are so sharp as to penetrate shoe-leather. 
We are not aware that more than three or 
four sepoys were killed by gun-shots. 

Tlie last accounts wc have from Malacca 
are of the 28th and 30lh August. From 
these we learn that the Malays have be- 
come emboldened by the (to them) un- 
expected retreat of the troops, and that 
small parties go about threatening destruc- 
tion to all Company's property. Another 
government bungalow, situated on the 
road to Naning, and within four or five 
miles from town, has been burnt by the 
Malays; and five houses, belonging to 
Chinese, at Bukit UaVnhee, a plantation 
not very distant from town, have been 
plundered and burnt, while the inmates 
were either killed or wounded. The Ma- 
lays have likewise threatened to burn 
Pringit House, Mr. l,ewis*s residence 
near town, and to take away that gentle- 
man’s life, when an opportunity offers. 
It is said, likewise, tliat the two brass 
guns have been unspikod by the Malays, 
and are already in use; and that one of 
them has obtained the appropriate name of 
Sapu HantoWy sweeper of the jungle 
and the other, Serree Naning, * * welcome 
to Naning further, that all the shot, 
and two barrels of guapowder, buried in 
the stockade at Sungiu Pootih, have been 
dug up and carried to Naning. In digging 
for these, the Malays came to the bodies of 
Lieut. White and the sepoys interred 
there, but they did not molest them, 
covering tliem over again with earth. 

Eighty additional troops had arrived 
from Penang, on the H.C.S. ^ 

JIuntley, which increases the whole force 
at Malacca to about 600 men. Under 
such protection, the inhabitants have now 
no reason to be in such a state of alarm as 
they were in, with some cause, when the 
Malays were in possession of the commu- 
nication between the town and the expe- 
dition, and when, before the arrival of a 
reinforcement from this place, the enemy 
was known to be within five miles of Ma- 
lacca, threatening an attack on the town at 
night — for which, indeed, every prepara- 
tion was made. 

That the Malays will not now venture 
openly near Malacca may be guessed from 
their metliod of warfare — the jungle is. 
their element— there, experience, for the 
first time, in a humiliating lesson, has 
shown us, they are more than a match for 
our sepoys, courageous and disciplined as 
the latter are. 

We are glad to find, however, that.the 
pangbooloo of Naning, already tired of 
hostilities, has written to two or three re- 
spectable inhabitants of Malacca, request- 
ing* their interference with regard to a re- 
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conciliation, and tliat the auihoritiea are 
inclined lo treat with him on terms which 
nuiy be satisfactory to both parties. The 
panghooloo requires security of person, 
and a hostif^e, before he will venture to 
come to Malacca for this purpose. 

The Chronicle of Sept. 15 adds : 

** The latest accounts from Malacca 
state that all hostilities have been suspend* 
cd on the part of the <|rovernment until the 
rainy season (now just commencing) shall 
have ceased, and which will not permit a 
renewal of operations against Naning 
until the latter end of the year. The pan* 
gliooloo, however, loses no time, and is 
erecting stockades throughout the country, 
some of them very near to town. Tiie 
Malays continue to burn down houses in 
diderent parts, and would have destroyed 
the remaining government bungalows 
built in different directions, - and Mr. 
Lewis’s habitation on Pringit Hill, had 
they not all been well-guarded by sepoys. 
The guard at one house were assaulted 
with a shower of stones, thrown from 
slings, by the Malays. Out of twenty- 
seven buffaloes, formerly used in dragging 
the guns, and which were all captured, 
likewise seven have served the Malays for 
a grand feast lately given by the panghooloo 
of Naning (some say, in commemoration 
of his victory), on which occasion the two 
six-pounders were fired. We have heard 
nothing definite as to a negociatioii with 
the panghooloo. 

** The Isithella conveyed 1,50 sepoys, and 
two pieces of artillery, from Penang to 
Malacca ; but it is said, such was the state 
of affairs at Penang itself, that the vessels 
and the troops were ordered back imme- 
diately.** 

The same paper contains the following 
comment upon this subject : 

** The present hostilities against Na- 
ning, we find, were first suggested by 
Mr. Fullerton, sanctioned by the Court of 
Directors, approved of by the Supreme 
Government, and are now carried into 
effect by the orders of the latter. It were 
well, however, that Mr. Fullerton, and 
those who were his advi^rs and abettors in 
this suggestion, had studied the Malayan 
character and disposition before recom- 
mending hostilities; that great ignorance 
of both has been betrayed throughout the 
whole affair is pretty evident, from tlie 
manner in which matters have been con- 
ducted from the commencement. 

** Without having some great and use- 
ful object in view, and without ample re- 
sources in men, ammunition, money, and 
other necessary “ sinews of war,** it 
would be actually foolhardiness to conti- 
nue hostilities against Naning, especially 
in the present state of the country. Even 
with these, we question mticji Uie policy 


of war at all. Sup|)osing two or three re- 
giments were to arrive and to march up 
and take possession of Naning— the coun-, 
try will be Uieirs it is true— but can they 
compel the Malays to till the ground, and 
to continue that amicable and almost ne- 
cessary intercourse with Malacca which 
has existed, uninterrupted until now, for 
years and centuries past? The inhabitants 
of Naning have only to move a few miles 
further inland, and they are completely 
out of the reach of soldiers, and amongst 
independent, wild, and barbarous states. 
Our gain then will indeed prove a most 
ruinous loss, were we merely to count the 
costs of outfit for such an expedition, add- 
ing the expenses already incurred. Even 
as it is, it will take some years, and re- 
quire a few more such grinding collectors 
as ■ — » ■■ - to make up the losses in money, 
sustained in this most unnecessary war. 
We say unnecessary, because we agree in 
opinion with many well acquainted with 
Malacca affairs, that the present rupture 
might have been avoided, and the object 
of the government gained to some extent, 
had a more conciliatory system been adopt- 
ed at first by Mr. Fullerton and his advi- 
sers towards the panghooloo. Wo have 
been informed that, on the contrary, the 
latter has been treated not only with con- 
tumely, but with insult to his dignity as a 
Makyan chief— a point on which his 
honour had been offended roost. Had 
prudent and skilful conmilssioaers been 
likewise despatdied, at first, to treat with the 
chief, all this bloodshed and confusion and 
loss might have been avoided ; but it was 
no doubt thought that an overbearing, 
haughty demeanor, with a little bullying 
and blustering, would obtain by intimida- 
tion what courtesy and conciliation could 
have won witliout much trouble.** 


• The Tigris brings most melancholy 
accounts of the plague in Persia. At 
Tabreez, and throughout the whole coun- 
try, as far as Tehran on the one side, and 
Hamadan and Bagdad on the. other, it 
continued to nige with unabated vigour. — 
j0om. Cour. Oct. I6lh. 

We have been able to gain but little 
information of a political nature respecting 
the affairs of Persia* The last accounts 
state that the Shaii was encamped on a 
plain to the southward of Ispahan, near 
the frontiers of the province of Fare. His 
Majesty, it appears, had been extorting 
large sums of money from the Prince of 
Sheernz, by threatening him with a visit 
from Abbas Meerza (who id still at Ker- 
man), should he refuse to disgorge die 
arrears due from the revenues of the pro- 
vince of Fars. 
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Abbas Meerza still talked of proceed- 
ings to Khorassan with his army, and 
• spoke even of going to Kandahar, where 
he expects to find a lai^e party in his fa- 
vour : but it was gener^ly supposed that 
the hazardous nature of the expedition, 
and the want of money, would compel 
him to relinquish the undertaking. We 
understand that the Prince is still accom- 
panied by an officer of Engineers and a 
Civil employ^ in the Russian Service. — 
Ibid. 


<rt)ina. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Proclamation against Foreigners going 
to the Parade t?rotouf«»Ilwang, the 
acting Nan-hae-h6en, to interdict a cer- 
tain ^air. It appears that of the for- 
eigners who come to Canton to trade, 
only regular merchants and their as- 
sistants may repair to the factories : all 
others, seamen and such like, are not 
permitted to land ; and even the regular 
merchants and their assistants must on 
no account presume to go to any other 
place than the factories. 

Now, the military parade being near at 
hand, it is to be feared tliat foreigners wdll 
presume to go to tiie eastern parade- 
ground to see the shooting of the cavalry 
and infantry archers. The foreigners are 
by disposition hasty and violent, and at 
all times carry about them swords or 
dirks. Being pushed and jostled by the 
crowd, it is likely they may, in the mad- 
ness of the moment, wound aome one 
with their swords ; or, when the soldiers 
arc shooting, tiie forigners, being ignorant 
how to avoid the arrows, may get wound- 
ed by them : there can be no certainty as 
to what may not happen. 

For these reasons this interdict is is- 
sued ; and it is accordingly commanded, 
that the hong merchants, the linguists, 
the patrole, and the common boat people 
and chairmen, make themselves fully ac- 
quainted tlierewith. It is of importance 
tliat they obey orders and keep the laws ; 
and that they enjoin on the foreigners 
that they must not go to the parade to 
see the shooting. I^ould any dare wil- 
fully to disobey, the hong merchants and 
linguists shall certainly be brought to 
trial for it. Nor may the boat people and 
chairmen presume to convey foreigners 
thither: if any disobey, they shall, when 
once found out, be immediately tried se- 
verely. Let each tremblingly obey ! Op- 
pose not ! A special order. Dated 8th 
moon, 12th d^ (Sept 17th 1831). 

Oovemor Jue.'-'A native correspond- 
ent has furnished us with a short conver- 
sation said to have passed between his 
Imperial Majesty and Governor Le dur- 


ing tlie late visit of the latter to Peking. 
Le, in reply to his Majesty's inquiries, 
described the people of this province as 
exceedingly licentious and depraved, and 
attributed the insubmissive conduct of 
foreigners entirely to the instigations of 
natives. He represented the impossibility 
of governing such people by unyielding 
firmness, and the necessity of a more In- 
dulgent rule, as the only means of over- 
coming the licentious spirit of the people, 
and preserving peace. His Majesty \ves 
highly pleased with his method of govern- 
ment, and commanded him to return to 
his situation. 

On the 25th of September his Excel- 
lency had arrived at Cho-cho, in lat. 39^ 
31' N., on his way from Peking, and as 
he is travelling by land he is expected to 
arrive here within forty days at farthest. 
— Canton Reg., Nov. 1 . 

Affray at Whampoa . — Two of the 
officers of one of the H. C.*s ships were 
waking on Danes' Island on the evening 
of the 10th ult., and in the course of their 
walk came to a pretty large village near- 
ly abreast of where their ship lay. This 
they entered, without at first experienc- 
ing much, or indeed any, resistance from 
the natives. When they had got a con- 
siderable \vay round the village, for they 
did not go in, but only skirted it, the 
Chinese suddenly became exceedingly 
anxious that they should return. Upon 
seeing that they really wished them away, 
the gentlemen stopped, and were in 
the act of returning, when the Chinese, 
supposing they were afraid to proceed 
further, attacked them in the most cow- 
ardly manner, drove them from the vil- 
lage to about a quarter of a mile beyond 
it, with hoes, a sort of spears and bamboos, 
from the effects of which they suffered se- 
verely, and also stole a dog udiich accom- 
panied them. 

The commanding officers on board many 
of the ships, seeing them thus ill-used, 
immediately sent boats to their rescue, 
with the crews of which they returned to 
the village, and having caught three or 
four of tlie most active, gave them a good 
dnibbing with the stretchers of the boats, 
and then left the village and returned on 
board. — Ibid. 

Picture of Macao . — Do not recom- 
mend China to any of your invalid friends ; 
there is such an utter want of every thing 
like Indian comfort, that the evils greatly 
counterbalance the benefits of climate. 
The benefits are purely of a negative 
quality, the evils are positive. One of 
tlie most remarkable varieties of the genus 
homo is a kind of Englishman, called, in 
courtesy, merchant," in plain lan- 
guage, an opium-smuggler. The indivi- 
duals of this class make large fortunes by 
breaking the laws of one country to go 
hpmeand make laws for their own, for more 
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than one of them have become M.P.*8. 
Their ships are anchored off one of the 
islands called Lintin» and they exhibit the 
strongest combination of the ship and the 
counting>liouse, the warlike and the mer- 
cantlle, that you can well imagine. Here 
a huge ledger, and there a blunderbuss ; 
in one corner the last price-current stuck 
in the handle of a cutlass, and in another 
piles of chests filled with good Spanish 
dollars : all bespeak the crafty trader, 
ready to deal with you in a peaceable 
way, if such be your wish, or to defend 
their illegal gains in case of necessity 
against the constituted authorities of 
the country from whence their wealth is 
derived. Yet these are most honour- 
able men,** and, in priv itc society, most 
respectable and respectetl ! The gentle- 
men of the Company’s factory form the 
Knglish aristocracy of China. One half 
of the year they are employed in weigh- 
ing out tea, the other in counting their 
fingers, or amusing themselves in any 
other way which they choose.— Oriental 
Observer of Calcutta. 

Free Trade. — The Canton Courier t a 
new paper,* has the following reflections 
on '* Free Trade to China :** — The open- 
ing of the British Trade, which is sup- 
posed to be a likely event, and at no very 
distant jieriod, is by many regarded as an 
era of advantage and improvement to the 
Commerce of Foreign nations with China. 
Anticipations of success arc indulged in, 
which we fear arc doomed never to be 
realized ; and we confess that the indiscri- 
minate opening of the trade appears, when 
]>roperly considered, as one of the most 
unfortunate events which can occur to 
affect the interests of our mercantile 
community. So little is known of this 
country in Europe, that the demand for 
British manufactures here will be much 
overrated, and the active competition 
causing an advance in the prime cost, 
will render the losses on the sales ruin- 
ously great. The present state of the 
market for piece goods will convey an 
idea of the enormous reduction in value 
which must inevitably follow the intro- 
duction of such immense quantities as 
will be sent out during the first two or 
three seasons. 

A change in the pplitical relations of 
the two countries is also expected, and 
the representations of the handful of mer< 
chants now established here, will be no 
longer unheeded by the Government 
when backed by the importunate solicita- 
tions of a crowd of contending specula- 
tors who will be perpetually at variance 
with the authoiities. 

Treaties for the protection of the fo- 
reign trade arc to be dictated to the 

* There erenow three English papers published 
at Canton: The Canton Regrister, the Canton 
MiseoOan^, and the Canton Courier, 


Sons of Heaven ” at the point of tlic 
bayonet ; and the concessions which have 
been refused to respectful solicitations, 
speedily obtained by coercion. The in- 
veterate prejudices of the Chinese will 
be looked upon as obstacles, the removal 
of which will be neither tedious nor dif- 
ficult, and the facility with which the na- 
tives of India have been induced to tole- 
rate, and in some instances to adopt, the 
customs of Europeans, will be considered 
as a guarantee that a similar revolution 
here is to be easily effected. Foreign 
novelties of every description will be 
forced upon the natives, witliout reference 
to the taste of the Chinese, or their 
adaptation to the climate. Benevolent 
individuals will pity their benighted intel- 
lects, and prepare for them the means of 
acquiring the information which they are 
unfortunate enough to want. The tenets 
of Malthus will be inculcated to arrest 
the unbecoming increase in the over- 
grown population, and the principles of 
or Maciilloch administered by the 
fostering care of foreigners whom they 
despise. Old custom will be annihi- 
lated; and instead of the youth of this 
happy country hastening to school bur- 
thened with the celebrated “ Four books** 
of the peerless Confucius, we shall see 
each precocious little politician lingering 
to con over a disquisition on “ Paper 
currency,’* or the Catechism of the 
Corn Laws 1*’ 

It is not on the imports alone that 
heavy losses may be calculated, but on 
the productions of this country which arc 
taken hence by foreigners. Excessive 
deterioration, in consequence of the in- 
creased demand, will be immediately per- 
ceived ; and in order to supply it, articles 
of the most inferior kind will be palmed 
upon the ignorant and unwary. Some 
years will be requisite to increase the 
produce to correspond fully with the re- 
quisition ; and the Government, perceiv- 
ing the great augmentation of the trade, 
will impose additional restrictions upon 
it supposing very naturally that the fic- 
tion which they propagate respecting the 
poverty of other countries in the com- 
forts, and even necessaries of life, has in 
reality driven strangers in increased num- 
bers to seek here those articles, which 
their own inhospitable regions are inca- 
pable of producing. 


^uotralatfia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

TRADE OF THE COLONY. 

The Sydney Gazette contains a view of 
the commerce of the colony, compiled from 
the Custom- House books, comparing 1831 
with 1829. The following is a summary 
of the result. 
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1820. 1891. 

Total imports : £. £. 

From tha United Kingdom. . 483.483 844.883 
* From the Britidi colonies •• 185.486 88.071 

From foreign states tt,055 154.076 

Total .... 601.004 .457.930 

Decrease in 1831. £143,074. 

Total exporto 161.716 313.019 

IncreiM in 1831, £151,303. 

Items of imports : 

^irits galls. 183.804 105.624 

Tobacco lbs. 2:M).4U4 50.77*5 

Grain and flour bush. 336.184 7*1*381 

Export of wool lbs. I.<H)5.3:i3 1,256.103 

Produce of sperm oil .... tuns 885 1.854 

The foregoing particulars exhibit a highly 
prosperous picture of the condition of the 
colony, shewing a diminution of the im- 
perrtation of articles prejudicial to its morals 
and agriculture, and an increase in its own 
productive resources. 

CHANGX OF GOVERNORS. 

The expected departure of Ills Excel- 
lency the Governor, in a few days, and 
his comparatively innocuous powers, have 
given room for the display of scenes of the 
deepest ingratitude on the part of some 
public officers, that is, to say the least of 
it, disreputable and reprehensible. So long 
as the “ loaves and fishes ** were in their 
patron*8 hand, even though confessedly ** a 
small thing among so many,'* it was not 
unusual to witness the most fawning, 
cringing, fulsome servility by the coteries 
we allude to, while tlicy exercised the roost 
odious and overbearing supremacy to 
others. If His Excellency were as fami- 
liar with public opinion as we, he should 
feel mortified that he committed his fame 
to such individuals. If General Darling 
has erred, it is in the substitution of per. 
sons before whom humble applicants are 
worried to death or despair, without redress, 
while the blame of refusal attaches to him- 
self. The public may bear a refusal directly 
from such a quarter, when parties are satis- 
fied that the case is understood ; but im. 
mense disgust and disquiet have been occa- 
sioned from a supposition that mis-state- 
ments were made, and none were able to 
trace their source. 

It is stated in certain circles, which pre- 
tend to accurate information on public 
matters, thatGeneral Bourke will be armed, 
on his arrival, with powers of a much more 
sweeping character than those enjoyed by 
his predecessor. Great changes are talked 
of in various departments, and others are 
spoken of as subject to certain abolition. 
It is said, also, that every possible form of 
service that can be done by contract will 
be put up to public tender, that the Council 
will undergo a most surprising modifica- 
tion, and that something of a popular ctia- 
racter will be mixed up with it ; that the 
colony will shortly cease to be a penal csta- 
blithment that we shall be left to our own 
resources more than we have been; and 


that if not possessed of a parliament in 
name, we shall have a public legislative 
assembly, being the same thing in point of 
f9et.*^Sydney Herald, Oct, 10. 

Hejmrture of the ' Governor , — On Satur. 
day last, the military, civil, and law offictrfi, 
the clergy, and a number of respectable 
persons, congregated at Government House 
for the purpose of escorting his Excellency 
Gen. Darling. The procession, accom- 
panied by the band of the 17th Regiment, 
moved to tlie Domain steps, where a boat 
was in readiness to convey his Excellency 
on board the Ilooghley, On the Governor 
stepping into the boat, a Scilute was fired 
from Dawes' Battery, and the populace 
cheered. As soon as bis Excellency ar. 
rived on board, the Sophia Jane took the 
Hooghley in tow', and conveyed her out of 
port, under a salute from the Fort. Very 
little party feeling vi^as exhibited on this 
occasion.— Ocl, 26. 

Colonel Lindesay was sworn in as acting 
Governor till the arrival of Gen. Bourke. 

QUIT RENTS. 

Our readers are no doubt generally 
aware that a meeting of the committee, 
appointed at Parramatta, was held last 
Monday, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of petitioning Hja Majesty for the 
removal of the late regulations regarding 
the sale and quit-rent af land in New 
South Wales. The basis of certain reso- 
lutions was proposed and adopted ; and 
the meeting, which was composed of some 
of the wealthiest and most intelligent men 
ill the colony, seemed uaunimous in their 
sentiments respecting their repeal. We 
admire tlie spirit of moderate opposition 
displayed to tlic erroneous views impressed 
on his Majesty's ministers; and we con. 
gratulate the colonists in general on this 
first vigorous effort, .which the leading 
members of the community- have made to 
disentangle the minds of the ministry in 
Britain from the mysteries and intricate 
sophistries of heartless political economists, 
who calculate the sources of enjoyment by 
the roots, not of the earth, but of numbers, 
and legislate for distant colonies with the 
promptitude and decision they display in 
the arrangement of their garrets in Grub. 
street.'^Sydney Herald, Oct, 31. 

DISCOVERIES IN THE INTERIOR. 

We understand that an official report 
has been forwarded to the Government, 
by the Commandant at Bathurst, of n 
most important discovery said to have 
been made in the interior, to the North- 
ward of the colony. It seems that a nin- 
awny prisoner of the crown, who Irad 
ab^onded on several occasions, and lias 
been for- many years in the bush, lately 
surrendered himself to Major Maepher- 
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8on, at Bathurst, and reports the exist- 
ence of a noble river to the northward of 
Liverpool Plains, from which it takes a 
north-westerly course, and empties itself 
into the gulph of Van Diemen. — The 
man states that he traced the river to its 
mouth, near to which he fell in with se- 
veral tribes of natives, armed with bows 
and arrows, who informed him, by signs, 
that numerous boats occasionally came 
tliere, with black men, who cut down 
particular trees, and fished for a sort of 
slug which they pointed out in the water, 
answering the description, in every res- 
pect, of tlie becch-de-mer. The trees are 
supposed to be sandal wood. On looking 
at the map, it will be seen that the bay or 
gulph of Van Diemen is nearly opposite 
to Timor ; so that the men in boats de- 
scribed by the natives may be fairly pre- 
s limed to be parties of Malays in prows, 
who come over to procure sandal wood 
and beech- de-mer — articles which form so 
valuable a part of their trade, particularly 
with China. In addition to these parti- 
culars, the narrator reports that he fell in 
with iiunibers of hip|iopotamuscs and 
ourang oiitaiigs — animals of whose exis- 
tence in New Holland we have never 
before heard even a surmise. The most 
important part of the discovery, sup- 
])osing the statement of this man to be 
correct, is the existence of a river such as 
he describes; and there is no doubt that 
the Government will immediately take 
proper measures to ascertain the fact. — 
Sijdnei/ Gazette, Nov. 1. 

Major Mitchell sets out with a picked 
party, under his directions, on Saturday 
next, we understand, on a tour of disco- 
very to the northward, in quest of the 
new river, which a runaway prisoner of 
the crown lately reported he fell in with, 
and traced into the gulph of Carpentaria. 
— From the Major’s skill and assiduity, 
W'e expect much. Mr. Fraser, botanist, 
we are told, accompanies Major Mitchell. 

• — Australian, Nov. 18. 

MISCEI.LANKOIJS. 

The small-pox continues to make serious 
ravages amongst the aborigines. Dr. 
Mair has been sent by the local govern- 
ment to the infected districts, to alleviate 
the sufferings of the diseased, and to vac- 
cinate the young. 

The agricultural rcplns from Bathurst, 
represent the crops as in the finest condi- 
tion, with a prospect of forty bushels to the 
acre. 

A report that there are to be no more 
convicts sent from England to these c*o- 
lonies, h*is created great alarm. The 
Si/dney Gazette considers that such a 
measure would be fraught with ruin to 
Australasia. 

The crops of potatoes arc in all parts of 
the colony remarkably prolific. At the 
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sheep-shearing in November, the wool is 
found to be improved by tlie crosses. 

Dr. Lang, of Sydney, states that one of 
the fossil bones discovered in the lime- 
stone cave at Wellington Valley, turns out 
to be the thigh-bone of a young elephant. 

The native dogs are so numerous as to 
render it unsafe for women and children 
to pass in many places. Domestic dogs 
arc attacked and destroyed by them. 

The foundation of a Scottish college is 
laid at Sydney. The Government will 
advance, on loan, £3,500 towards the col- 
lege, on condition that a similar sum is 
advanced by private contribution: the 
loan to be repayed in five years. 

An act of council, published, as it is 
understood, by directions from home, 
abolishes the severe punishment by which 
exile was decreed for a second conviction 
of libel. 

A corrohhora of the aborigines took 
place at Wooloonioollooon Monday night. 
Young Bungiiree did the honours of the 
ceremonies. Before the party broke up, 
his sable majesty became done up with 
bull; and in consequence of sonic pranks 
])layed by him lie was floored by a waddie, 
on which a regular melee ensued, the 
company espousing different sides of the 
question ; and after a hard fought battle 
they parted good friends, some of their 
cobberas having sustained considerable 
damage.' 
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The territory is about 14,350 square 
miles ; the laud under cultivation consists 
of 692.050 acres. 
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PUBLICITY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
COUNCIL. 

HIs Excellency the Lieutenant Go> 
vernor having referred to a committee to 
make the necessary arrangements for the 
admission of strangers, which will be 
completed forthwith, we shall soon be 
enabled to report fully the whole pro- 
ceedings of our colonial parliairent^ 
Tasmanianj Sept. 3. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The blacks have made their appearance 
at Oatlands and on Schouten Island, 
Oyster Bay; the latter party were se- 
cured by the settlers. They had burnt 
a hut on the estate of Mr. Barnes, New 
lAunceston. 

The Lieutenant Governor has set out 
on a journey to tlie interior, accompanied 
by Mr. Robinson, to endeavour to conci- 
liate the blacks. Mr. 11. 's expectation of 
success with the Oyster Buy and Big 
River tribes (against whom the move- 
ment of IS.'K) was chiefly directed), is said 
to be sanguinary. 

A son of Mr. Home, the barrister, and 
a relative of the Solicitor- General, has 
been shot by an assigned servant of his 
father's. It appears that on the 13th of 
October lust, the deceased required the 
services of the servant in bottling off wine; 
he became inebriated — and, by some 
means, got possessed of his master's 
double-barrel gun loaded with small shot, 
then very abruptly opened the parlour 
door (where Mrs. H. and the deceased 
were sitting, the latter amusing himself 
at drawing), and presenting the gun, dis- 
charged the contents of one of the barrels 
at the young gentleman, whose back was 
towards him, vvliich passed between the 
shoulders and lodged in the breast, and 
caused almost instantaneous death. The 
wretch then conducted himself with the 
greatest barbarity to Mrs. Horne. He 
was at length secured. 

SWAN RIVER. 

Accounts from this quarter to the 27th 
of August, say the colony continues to 
thrive. Forty of the settlers have crossed 
the mountains, and settled on the banks 
of the river Avon : they have established 
a new settlement, culled York. 


J%rttiin:lanb0 Httliia. 

JAVA. 

Our advices from Batavia down to the 
commencement of August last, describe 
the market there as being completely 


overstocked with almost every article of 
import, particularly with provisions and 
cotton manutactures : we give the prices 
of several of their leading articles of ex- 
port : — 

Coffee, Batavia, fs. 17, Samarang IG, 
Sourabaya 18^ a 19. Sugar, fs. 1 U a 12 
— not in request. Rice, fs. 70 a 75." Tor- 
toiseshell, fs. 2,200 a fs. 2,700. Pepper, 
Lampong, fs. 1 1 ; West coast, f8.12 ; long, 
fs. 12. Cubebs, fs.25. Nutmegs, 1st sort 
none ; 2d, fs. 155 a fs. 160. Mace fs. 275 
a fs. 280. Cloves, about 4,000 piculs of 
Amboyna had been exposed to sale by 
the government — but no buyers at fs 5(). 
Exchange on Calcutta 79 per fs. 1(K) : 
England 1. 6.^ a. 1. 7 per fn. Holland 
93 cents. Tonnage for England much 
wanted. — Canton Reg, Sept, 17. 


jS^tUanlr. 

Wc stated on Saturday that the Fairg 
had brought up news of the French hav- 
ing taken possession of one of the New 
Zealand islands. We have since heard 
another version of the affair ; namely, that 
certain repairs, &c., being required for 
the ship. La Favorite, Captain La Place 
had pitched a tent upon an island con- 
venient for the purpose; that upon the 
apex of the tent a tri-coloured flag had 
been hoisted simply as an ornament ; and 
that a couple of guns had been placed 
before the encampment as a means of 
preventing opposition on the part of the 
natives. This certainly is a very proba- 
ble story ; though we by no means vouch 
for its truth. Nothing would be more 
natural than for the French to act in the 
manner described, while it would be 
equally natural for hasty observers to put 
a wrong construction upon their conduct. 

A correspondent has favoured us with 
the following sensible observations on the 
question of national right 

** As the reported intrusion of the 
French at New Zealand is at present a 
topic of much interest, I take the oppor- 
tunity of bringing to your notice, that in 
the work of Peuchet, Paris. 1821 {Etat 
dee Colonies dee Europeene dans lee deux 
Indes), New Zealand is expressly recog* 
nized as a British possession. 

‘‘ That Greati^ritain may not have 
stationed any civil or military establish- 
ment at New Zealand could not dero^te 
from that continued right of possession, 
which contiguity to these colonies, and 
the necessity, for their safety, that adja- 
cent islands be not occupied by any other 
foreign power, would always infer.**— 
Sgdneg Gaz,y Nov, 1. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

KOTWAHLS OF SITDDER BAZARS. 

Head Quarters, Simla, Sept, 27, 1831. 
— The Coininander-in-cliief Imvirig had 
under his consideration certain proceed- 
iiigs recently adopted af(ainst the Kotwahl 
of a Sudder Bazar, is pleased to issue the 
foliowint; orders: — 

Whenever information of a criminal 
nature,' on which an ofheer commanding 
a station may be disposed to rely, shall 
be preferred against a Kotwahl of a 
Sudder Bazar, it shall lie investigated by 
a court of inquiry, composed of expe- 
rienced othcers; and should the com- 
mandant, on a perusal of their report, 
consider any further proceedings to be 
requisite, the case is to be submitted to 
the general officer commanding the divi- 
sion, and by him, if he thinks it necessary, 
to be referred to the commissary general, 
in whom the a])pointmcnt of the Kotwahl 
is vested ; or in last resort, to the com- 
inander-in-chief. 

In ordinary cases, it is presumed, that 
tlie commissariat officer, in charge of^tbe 
bazar, will be responsible fur a Kotwahl's 
appearance; but, whenever circumstances 
may indicate the expediency of resorting 
to actual imprisonment, a guard should 
be placed over the accused, in such si- 
tuation as the commissariat officer may 
point out. 

All otiicens will bear in mind, that the 
office and duties of the Kotwahl are, in 
themselves, ns arduous and responsible, 
as they arc useful to the public ; that his 
authority, consequently, requires support, 
and is entitled to it ; and that unless this 
support be afforded to him by his supe- 
riors, he is not likely to receive from tliosc 
placed under his orders, the respect they 
are bound to pay to him. 

ANSUAL FKACTICE OF THE ARTILLERY. 

Head Quarters, Simla, Sept, 29, 1831. 
—The annual practice of the regiment of 
artillery will commence at the several 
stations of the army on the 1st Dec. next, 
and the following movements are to take 
place, so tliat the moving |)arties may 
reach their destination by that date : — 

The Dinapore and Allahabad compa- 
nies of artillery will unite at Benares. 

The artillery in Meywar will unite 
with tliat in Rajpootana at Nusseerabad. 

The company of native artillery at 
Delhi, and the artillery at Kurnaul, will 
join the artillery at Meerut. 


S T E R. 


The officers commanding at Dinapore, 
Allahabad, Neemuch, Kurnaul and Delhi, 
will respectively determine what details 
are required to be left behind on the 
movement of the artillery from their 
stations. 

The other artillery divisions will con- 
duct the practice at their own stations 
respectively; and, in all practicable eases, 
out-post (letails are to join the head 
quarters of their divisions during the prac- 
tice season. At the conclusion of the 
practice, all Golundaitze details which 
have been more than one year detached, 
and especially such as cannot conveni- 
ently join at the pmctice, are to be re- 
lieved, us far as practicable, from the 
liead- quarters of their respective batta- 
lions. 

On the conclusion of the practice-sea- 
son, the companies and details which 
move will be directed to return to their 
respective stations. 

EGYPT PRIZE-MONEY. 

Fort William, Oct, 14, 1831. — The 
time limited by the act 1st and 2d of 
Geo. IV, for the receipt of claims to 
shares in the 4th and final payment of the 
Egypt prize money having expired, the 
Hon. the Vice President in Council is 
pleased to direct the prize committee ap- 
pointed for the investigation of such 
claims, to close their proceedings, and to 
forward to government the appropriation 
statements required by the Hon. the 
Court of Directors. 

The Vice President in Council further 
directs, that any shares of the above- 
mentioned prize money remaining uii- 
disbursed in the haqds of individuals, or 
in deposit with pay masters, be imme- 
diately remitted to the general treasury, 
with lists of the parties on whose account 
the same may have been received, for- 
warding duplicate of siudi lists to the 
general prize committee at the presidency 
for their information. 


DIVISION ORDERS; 

INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL AND RUNJEET SINGH. 

Sirhind division orders by Major- Gen. 
Adams, C. B. commanding. 

Head Quarters, Soobathoo, Aug. 21, 
1831. — The troops mentioned below, to 
be held in readiness to march on the 
dates specified in route to Roupie on the 
Sutledge river, viz , ; 

His Majesty’s 31st foot. 

2 Rissalahs 1st local horse. 
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4th Troop horse artillery. 

14th Rcgt. native infantry. 

The corps from^Kurnaul will move on 
the 10th October by a route that will be 
hereafter furnished. The Kissalahs from 
Hansi, commanded by Lieut.- Col. Skin- 
ner, C. B. on the 1st October. The troops 
from Loodianah on the 18th October. 

The prescribed seivice ammunition to 
accompany the above detail. 

The infantry corps thus ordered to 
move in October, will immediately for- 
ward emergent indents on the Delhi 
Magazine for 00 rounds of light ammu- 
nition per man. 

The troop of horse artillery will indent 
for as much extra blank ammunition as 
will amply suilice for salutes on occasional 
interviews between the Governor General 
and Maharajah Ruiijeet Singh, and for 
three field days. 

COURT MARTIAL, 

LIEUT, woons. 

Head Quarters, Simla, Sept. S8, 1831. 
—•At a European general court-martial 
assembled at Meerut on the 29th July 
18.31, of wdiich Colonel II. Oglander, H. 
M. 26th Foot, is president, Lieut. James 
Woods, of the 32d regt. N. I. was ar- 
raigned on the following charges 

Charges, — Lieut. James Woods, of 
the 32d regt. N. I., placed in arrest, and 
charged with conduct highly unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman, in the follow- 
ing instances ; viz. 

1st Charge. — “ In having, at Meerut, 
on or about the 29th Aug. 1829, for a 
valuable consideration, given to Scitoo 
Ram, a cloth merchant, residing at 
Meerut, an order on the deputy pay- 
master at Meerut, bearing date 29th Aug. 
1829, for rujiees six hundred (600), payable 
by monthly instalments of rupees one hun- 
dred and fifty (150), to commence as therein 
set forth, from his, Lieut. James Woods’, 
allowances for February 1830, and having, 
after payment of the first instalment, and 
on the second instalment becoming due, 
stopped the payment of such second in- 
stalment by a note addressed by him, 
Lieut. James Woods, to tlie deputy pay- 
master, after Avhich no otlier Instalment 
was recovered by the said Seitoo Ram ; 
and further, in having, by frequent breach 
of his woni, and non-payment of tlie ba- 
lance of the said onlcr, obliged the said 
Seitoo Ram to seek r^dre^ in the 
monthly military court>^ vl^j^tests at 
Meerut, in which cpuit the said Seitoo 
Ram obtained a vercHct agaiiisf him, Lieut. 
James Woods; pigment; under which 
verdict the said I^Roo Ram afterwards 
agreed to accept, at the rate of one hun- 
dred rupees, by monthly instalments from 
the Pky Office, by an order on the allow- 
jafivcs of Lieiit^ James AVoods. 
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2d Charge. — “ In having at Meerut, 
on the 6th November 1829, in considera- 
tion of money lent him, Lieut. James 
Woods, in the name of one Munsa Ram, 
by Joruh Mull, the son and authorized 
agent of the said Munsa Ram, given to 
the said Jorah Mull, an order on the 
deputy paymaster at Meerut, dated 6tli 
November 1829, in favour of the said 
Munsa Ram, for rupees five hundred 
(500), payable as therein set forth by 
monthly instalments from his, Lieut. 
James Woods’, allowances for May, 
June, and July 1830, which order he, 
Lieut. James Woods, cancelled, by a 
communication to the deputy paymaster, 
in conserpiencc of which no part of any 
instalment, under the said order, was 
realized by the said Jorah Mull. 

3d Charge. — “ In having, at Meerut, 
given to the said Jorah Mull, an order on 
the deputy paymaster at Meerut, dated 
5th August 1830, for rupees nine hundred 
and fifty (950), ])ayabie by instalments 
of one hundred rupees (1 00) monthly, 
to commence in October 1830; that sum 
being, in part, the amount balance of the 
unpaid order, dated 29tb Aug. 1829, pay- 
able to the above-mentioned Seitoo liam, 
as stated in the first charge (these instal- 
ments being in terms of the agreement 
entered into by the said Seitoo Kam, 
under the verdict of the court of requests, 
as ^ated at the close of the first charge), 
andf in part, the amount of the cancelled 
order, dated 6th November 1 829, in favour 
of Munsa Ram, ns mentioned in the 
second charge ; he, Lieut. James Woods, 
well knowing at the time, that the deputy 
paymaster had not, and would not have, 
assets in his hands, to meet the payment 
of the said order ; and of which order no 
part, or instalment, 1ms been paid to the 
said Jorah Mull, nor the said Scitoo 
Ram. 

4th Charge. — In having, at Meerut, 
on or about the 9th of March 1831, for a 
valuable consideration, given to Mrs. E. 
Orde, a trader, residing at Meerut, an 
order on the deputy paymaster at Meerut, 
bearing date 9th March 1831, for rupees 
ninety (90), payable on the then next 
issue of pay; and having, on the said 
Mrs. E. Orde’s declining to accept the 
said order, fraudulently assured her by 
note, dated 9th March 18.31, that the 
said order would undoubtedly be honoured 
by the deputy paymaster, he, Liciit. James 
Woods, well knowing at the time, that 
the deputy paymaster had no assets in 
his hands to meet the payment of the said 
order.” 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding — “ The court, upon the evi- 
dence before them, do find as follows : 

^••On the first cimrge, the court find the 
prisoner guilty of so much of the charge. 
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viz. in having at Meerut, on or about the 
29th Aug. 1829, tor a valuable considera- 
tion, given to Seitoo Ram, a cloth mer- 
chant, residing at Meerut, an order on 
tlie deputy paymaster at Meerut, bearing 
date 29th A ugust 1829, for nipees six hun- 
dred (600), payable by monthly instal- 
ments of rupees one hundred and fifty 
(150), to commence as therein set forth, 
from his, Lieut. James Woods, allow- 
ances for Feb. 18.30, and having, after 
])aynient of the first instalment, by non- 
payment of the balance of the said order, 
obliged the said Seitoo Ram to seek 
I'edress in the monthly military court of 
rcqii(?sts at Meerut ; under a verdict of 
which court, Seitoo Ram agreed to accept 
payment at the rate of one hundred rupees, 
i)y monthly instalments from the pay 
otlice, by an order on the allowances of 
IJeut. James Woods ; and the court do 
not find the rest of the charge. 

“ On the second charge, tlie court find 
rile prisoner guilty of so much of the 
charge, viz. in having, at Meerut, on the 
6th of Nov. 1829, in consideration upon 
money lent him, Lieut. James Woods, in 
the name of one Munsa Ram, by Jorah 
Mull, the authorized agent of the said 
hliinsa Ram, given to the said Jorah 
Mull an order on the deputy paymaster 
at Meerut, dated 6th Nov. 1829, in 
favour of the said Munsa Ram, for ru- 
pees five luindnMl (.500), payable asthtfein 
set forth, by monthly instalments from 
his, Lieut. James Woods*, allowances 
for May, June, and July 18.30, of which 
order the court find that he, Lieut. James 
Woods, cancelled one instalment, but the 
court acquit the prisoner of the rest of 
tJie charge. 

“ On the third charge, the court find 
the prisoner not guilty, and do accord- 
ingly acquit him. 

** On the fourth charge, the court find 
the prisoner not guilty, and do fully and 
honourably acquit him. 

“ With regard to the two first chaiges, 
the court find Lieut. Woods, 32d N. I., 
guilty of conduct imbecoming the charac- 
ter of an otliccr and a gentleman.** 

Revised Sentence . — “ The court having 
duly considered their former judgment, do 
adhere to their former finding oii the 
charges. 

“ The court cancel tlieir original sen- 
tence, and do hereby sentence the pri- 
soner, Lieut. James Woods, 32d regt. 
N. I., to lose a portion of his rank, by 
being placed next below Lieut. A. L. 
Willis, of the 32d N. I.» both in the 
army and the regiment ; the date of Lieut. 
Woods* commission to be on and from 
the day next after that of Lieut. Willis." 

Approved, 

(Signed) Dalhoustf.. 

Commander- m-chief. 


Remarks by the Riglit Honourable the 
Commander-in-chief. 

The Commander-in-chief having thought • 
it his duty to disapprove the sentence 
passed upon Lieut Woods, it affords him 
the greatest satisfaction to meet with so 
ready an assent and deference to his sen- 
timents as have been sliowii by the court. 

A punishment has now been awarded 
commensurate with the unworthy con- 
duct of Lieut. Woods, and the Comman- 
der-in-chief is thereby perfectly satisfied. 

It now remains with him to carry that 
sentence into effect, or to pardon. Had 
that sentence been passed at first, the 
Comrnandcr-in -chief would not have he- 
sitated to confirm it ; but as it lias pro- 
ceeded from re-consideration, he desires 
to assure both the court and prisoner, 
that his object was nut severity of punish- 
ment. 

The Commander in-chief now feels 
great pleasure in the exercise of that 
power which is given to him to pardon, 
when the interest and honour of the ser- 
vice may justify it: such is the Cfise in 
this instance, and hr remits the sentence, 
in the hope that Lieut. Woods will se- 
riously consider the position in which he 
has been placed, and take immediate and 
effectual measures to pay those debts 
which' he has evaded so long, and in a 
manner so unbecoming the clmractcr of an 
officer. 

IJeut. Woods is to be released from 
arrest, and to be directed to return to his 
duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Department, 

Ort.4. Mr. J. Reid, assist.int under commlf- 
sioncr of revenue and circuit lOth or Chittagong 
division. 

Judicial and Revenue Departments. 

July 12. Mr. A. W. Begbie, magistrate of 
southern division of Bundlecund. 

Mr. R. Cathcart, magistrate of northern division 
of Bundlecund. 

Get. 11. Mr. \V. ^T. lliroin, an assistant under 
the commissioner of revenue siud circuit of the 
13tlkorBauleah division. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Oct. 11. The Rev. George Ward, district chap- 
lain at Allahabad. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Sic. ’ 

*Head~fiuartere, Sept. Id, 1831. — Capt. J. Jervb, 
Lith N.I., to officiate as deputy judge adv. gen. at 
a native general court-martial ordered to assemble 
atAjincrc; date 8th Sept. 

Kns. J. Macdonald, 47th, and Ens. J. T. Danlcll, 
36th N.I., permitted to exchange regiments. 

Supemum. Kns. J. Sandeman, 33d, removed to 
17th N.I., to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. S. W. Bennett, of artll. regt. (recently 
app. a brig. maj. on estab.), posted to eastern fron- 
tier. 

Seiit. 17.— Cant. R. C. Macdonald, 4fHh regt., 
doiiift duty with 4ih N.I., to rejoin his regt. at 
Liit'kiuiw bn 1st Nov. 
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Sept, Sf)— The followliig r^imenUl order con- 
firmed t Cns. H. T. Tucker to act as adj.» and Ens. 
W. A. J. Mayhew as interp. and qu. mast, to Uth 
date 9th Sept. 

3Sd N.I; Lieut. C. CVBTien, 1st N.I., to officiate 
as interp. and qu. mast., imtil further orders (there 
b^g no properly qualified officer in regL avail- 


Fwt WmUun, Oct, 7* ia31.>-Cadet of Artillery 
E. W. Mitchell admitted on establishment. 

Mr. H. H. Goodeve admitted on establishment 
as an assist, surgeon. 

Head-Quartere, Sept, 2l.~Capt. E. Herring, iI7th 
N.I.. to officiate as deputy Judge adv. gen. at a 
general court-martial to assemble at Mhow ; date 
3Ut Aug. 

Lieut. W. C. Hicks. 3fl, doing duty with Ifith 
N.I.. to regoin his regt. at Nusseerabad on loth 
Dec. 

Lieut. J. N. Rind, 37th N.I., to continue to do 
duty with pioneers. 

Supemum. Ens. J. E. Vcmer, 90th. at his own 
request, removcfl to (Kith N.I. 

Sept, 22. — The following division and station 
orders confirmed: — 2d-Licut. R. II. Baldwin to 
take charge of detachment of .artillery at Arracan; 
date 20th Aug.— Assist. Surg. J. Bruce to do duty 
with 67th N.I., and remain in medical charge of 
detachment at Mundlaisir : date 1st Sept. 

SSthN.I, Lieut. A. Fisher to be interp. and 
quartermaster. 

Supemum. Ens. C. H. Wake, .‘Mth, removed to 
41st N.I., to fill a vacancy. 

Cadet C. G. Beecher to do duty with 5th regt. 
L.C. 

Sspe.23.— Cadet W. H. L. Bird permitted, at 
his own request, to do duty with :j8th N.I. 

Sept, 24.— Lieut. S. Nash to act as adj. to 4th 
L.C., during absence of Lieut, and Adj. Master ; 
date of order 13th Sept. 

47th N.T. Ens. W. C. Hollings, 5l8t N.I., to 
officiate as interp. and qu. mast., v. Armstrong re- 
moved from situation. 

The following removals and postings made : — 
Colonel G. Sargent from 19th to2!>th N.I. —Colonel 
J. Alexander (new prom.) to 19th do.— Lieut. (k>l. 
J. Craigle, from 22d to European regt.— Lieut. 
Col. E. II. Simpson, from 6f!th to22d N.I.— Lieut. 
Col. T. Taylor, from 6lh to 19th do — Lieut. Col. 
J. Hunter (new prom.) to 71st do. — Lieut. Col. W. 
R. C- Costley (new prom.) to 5(jth do. — LieuLCoI. 
R. Rich (new prom.) to fith do. 


Fort William, Oct. 14.— Capt. W. C. Denby, 
29th N.I., to take charge of Kemaon local bat., 
durlM ab^ce, on leave, of Capt. J. Corbett, and 
to officiate, during same period. In civil offices 
held'1^ Capt. Corbett. 

Messrs. Geo. C. Rankin, Alex. Reid, and An- 
drew Drummond, admitted on estab. as assist, 
surgeons. 

Lieut. A. W, W. Fraser, fith L.C., at his own 
request, transferred to Invalid establishment. 

Mr. J. B. Hussey to be an assistant overseer in 
dapartment of public works, and attached to 12th 
division of ditto. 


The undermentioned cadets of cavalry and in- 
fantry (who have been more than two years in 
India) to be acting cornets and ensigns, to enable 
^em to draw allowances authorixed by Hon. the 
OMut of Directors, as published in G.O. of 27th 
ll4rch 1819:— Cavalry. Mr. W. H. Hepbume, Mr. 
R. J. Hawthorne, Mr. J. D. Mofikt, Mr. .1. Irving, 
Mr. C. R. H. Christie, Mr. E. J, Robinson, 

C. A. Kitson, Mr. S. F. MacMuUen, Mr. C. G. . 
Becher, and Mr. J. A. D* Feigusson. — fnjltntrif. 
Mr. J. H. Garrett, Mr. J. Duncan, Mr. W. A. 
Cooke, and Mr. J. SmiillL • 

Inytmti-ff, Major Richard B. Jenkins to be lieut. 
cqL, V. W. D. Playfair retired : with rank from 
^ Aug. 1(^1, V. G. Warden, dec. 

SXkh N.t, Capt. Robert Hornby to be major, 
Lieut. Peach Rn>wn to be capU of a comp., and 
Ens. Angus Dc 'Fountain to be lieut., from 23d 
Aiig. 1831, in sue. to R. B, Jenkins, prom. 

44fA N.J. Supernuro. Lieut. Thos. Win. Hill 


effecUve strength of regt., from 
V. J. H. Rice retired 

Capt. J. Hay, .35th N.I., to take charge c 
cutta native militia, during absence of 
Ridimond. 


' Cal- 
Capt. 


brought 

Mardi 
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Lieut. Hugh A. Boscawen, .54th N.I., transf. 
from command of Muif Levy, agreeably to his re- 
quest, to adjutancy of Calcutta native militia, v. 
Corfieldproin. 

Assist. Surg. Hugh Falconer, app. permanently 
to civil station of Seharunpore, and to superin- 
tendency of botanical garden there. 

Sure. Royle to be considered on special duty in 
civil department, from termination of his present 
leave, until 1st Dec. 

Assist. Suig. John Macrae transf. to situation of 
assist, surgeon to civil station at Monghyr, from 
1st Nov., from which date the appointment of 
garrison assist, surgeon will cease, the military es- 
tablishments at Monghyr being broken up. 


Head-Quarter*, Sept. 27. — The following divi- 
sion orders confirmed : Cadet F. Shlrreff to duty 
with 2d N.I. at Dinapore ; Assist. Siirgs. T. Scott 
and J. McCosh to proceed by water to Cawnpore ; 
and Assist. Surg. W. O. H. McCheyne to do duty 
with H.M. :id Buffs; all date fith Sept. 

Surg. J. M. Todd removed from 25th and posted 
to a5tn N.I., and Surg. C. W. Welchman removed 
from latter and posted to former corps. 

1st Lieuts. Fred. Brind and Henry M. Lawrence 
transf. to horse artillery, in room of Lieut. D. /E. 
Mackay, appointed a major of brigade on estab., 
and Lieut. U. R. Birch, on furlough to Europe. 

Sept. 2fi.— The following division and other or- 
ders confirmed : Capt. C. Andrews, 94th N.I., to 
officiate as major of brigade to eastern frontier, 
until further orders; date f>th Sept. — Assist. Surg. 
T. Hinders to proceed by water to Cawnpore ; date 
loth Sept. — Lieut. A. 'Mackiatosh to officiate as 
interp. and qu. mast, to 52d N.I., during absence 
of Lieut. Shudham ; date 12fili Sept. 

Lieut. N. D. Barton, fith L.C., officiating in- 
terp. and qu. mast, to 2d L.C., permitted, at his 
ownliquest, to resign that acting appointment ou 
Ist Nov., and to rejoin his regiment. 

Supemum. Comet A. Hall, 5th, removed to 7th 
L.C., to fill a vacancy. 

Sept. 29. — 39f/i N.I. Ens. C. U. Tripp to be adj., 
in room of Troup resigned. 

Sept. 30. — Lieut. O’Brien to officiate as interp. 
and qu. mast, of Ist regt., during absence of Lieut. 
Fisher. 

a , T. Henderson removed from 3fith and 
to 40th N.I., and Surg. J. Griffiths removed 
liter and posted to former corps. 

Assist. Surg. E. Tritton, 3Gth, posted to 40th 
N.I. 

Oct. 1.— Lieut. A. Home to act as interp. and 
qu. mast to fi2d N.I., during absence of Eus. 
Grant ; date of order 25th Sept. 

Lieut. Col. J. P. Boileau removed from 2d, and 
app. to 3d brigade horse artillery ; and Lieut. C?oI. 
J. Rodber removed from latter and posted to for- 
mer brigade. 

The removal of Ens. R. S. Tickell from 72d to 
fid N.I. cancelled, and that officer re-appoinied to 
situation he stood previous to his removal. 

Sen. Supemum. Ensigns J. Shaw, of 5th, and 
P. T. C. Hayward, of .37th, transferred, former 
to 2d, and latter tofifith N.I., to fill vacancies. 


Returned to duty, fewn Rurope. — Oct. 7. Maj. 
Geo. B. Dell, fifith N.I.— 14. (^apt. S. Moody, 7th 
N.I. — Capt. John Grant, (Mlth N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To jecemne.- Oct. 7* Lieut. Thos. Roberts, 61st 
N.I., for health. — Lieut. Wm. G. J. Robe, 58th 
N.I., on private affairs. — Ens. Fred. Torrens, 52d 
N.L, for one year, on private afikirs. 


SHIPPING. 

• Arrival* in the Hooghleit^ 

Oct, fi. Mount Vernon, Davis, from Boston 
(America); Attnon, McLeod,. from Liverpool and 
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Madeira; and H.M. SatelHte, Lawa, firom Madras. 

Vi^niot Ilulloirkt from RanKOonv-4). Red 
Rovet’i Clifton, firom China and Sinsapore, and 
liukn of Bucclttufch, Hennine, from London and 
M^ras.— 11. Rrovidince, O’Brk'n, from London, 
Mauritius, and Madras; Sultant Mitchell, from 
Bombay and Madras; and Jule^t Momct, from 
Havre and Bourbon.— 12. Frances Anut Ramsay, 
from Liveri^l and Madras. — 14. H.C.S. Thomas 
(irenville. Shea, from London ; and John Adam, 
Butler, from Bombay. — IG. Cordelia, Weaver, 
from Liverpool. — 17, Cygne, Fraisinet, from Mar- 
seilles. — 19. Fifcshire, Crawley, from Mauritius 
and Ceylon ; LMdjf Flora, Ford, from London 
and Madras; and Dronnan, McKenzie, from Bora- 
Irny. Ceylon, and Madras.— 20. Relle Alliance, Ark- 
cofl, from London, Cape, and Madras ; and James 
Pateison, Grote, from London, Bahia, and Ma- 
dras. — 22. Donna Oirmelita, Gray, from New 
South Wales ; Primep, Hackwood, fVom Mauri- 
tius; and Lord William Bentinck, Hutchinson, 
from Loudon. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Oct. G. Nereide, Roe, for Loudon. — 10. Timor, 
Henry, for Boston (America). — 11. Ca-sar, Watt, 
for I^ondon ; Ilindostan, Rotter, for Penang; and 
Forth, Robinson, for Singapore and Chma. — 14. 
Nandi, Priestinan, for I.iver|K)ol. — IG. Ijudp 
Nu/fcnt, Wimble, for London. — 21. Caledonia, 
Syines, for Mauritius. 

Freight to London (Oct. 21). — Jj5. fis. to £6. per 
ton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

MIRTHS. 

Aug. 8. In the Nilgherry hills, the lady of Ideut. 
P. S. Hewett, of the Nizam’s service, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Sept. 5. At Calcutta, the lady of E. J. Emin, 
Es<(., of a son. 

— At (.'alcutta, the lady of C. A. Vertaness, 
Esq., of a son. # 

10. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Royce, of a son. 

17. At Delhi, the lady of Capt. F. E. Roweroft, 
1st N.T.. of a son. 

27. At Allahabad, the lady of Lieut. Moir, 28th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

30* At Juanporc, the lady of Lieut. Col. New- 
ton, 28th N.I., of a daughter. 

Oct. 2. At Benares, the lady of Ayshford An- 
struther. Esq., of a daughter. 

3. At Bithoor, the lady of Major R. C. Faithful, 
offleiating commissioner with Bajee Rao, of a 
daughter. 

4. At Seonee, the lady of Lieut. Edwards, 18th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Perry, widow of the late 
Mr. Edgar Perry, of a son. 

— At Dum-Dum, Mrs. H.J. Blaney, of a daugh- 
ter. 

5. At Baboo Gurh, near Meerut, the lady of 
Capt. J. Mackenzie, superintendent H.C. stud 
north-western provinces, of a son. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of Capt. Penny, assist, 
adi. grn., of a daughter. 

G. AL Akra, tliclady of J. M. De Verinne, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of G. Apear, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

— At Sealdah, Mrs. Daniel Cardozo, of a son. 

7. At Rurdwan, the lady of David Scott, Esq., 
civil service, of a ton. 

— At Suugor, the wife of Lieut. Bomfield, 5Gth 
N.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Drugeon, of a daughter. 

8. At Calcutta, Mrs. K. B. Mann, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Cooptv, junior, of a son. 

9. At Sultanpore, Benares, the lady of Lieut. R. 
S. Trevor, interp. andqu.inast.;id Cav., of a son. 

— At Allahabad, Mrs. A. McMillan, of a son. 

11. At Chunar, the lady of W. H. Urquhart, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Beerboom, the lady of C. W. Fuller, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of James Weir Hogg, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

12. At Gussery, the lady of the late Capt. A. A. 
Williamson, 25th N.I., ora son. 
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13. At Calcutta, Mrs. G. Shearwood, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of C. L. Pinto, Esq., 

of a daughter. 

14. At Calcutta, the wife of Johannes Avdall,” 
of a daughter. 

— At Chandernagorc, Mrs. L. J. Onraet, of a 
son. 

1.5. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. G. H. B. Gon- 
salves, of Jessore, of a son. 

IG. At Chowringhce, Mrs. John Wood, of a 
daughter. 

— At Balygunge, Mrs. J. Reily, of a son. 


MAllUIAGF.S. 

Julyir*. At Agra, Lieut. John Russel, pension 
establishment, to Ellen, youngest daughter of the 
late Colonel Petlron, of the Marattah sei vice. 

Sept. 8. At Patna, Mr. Charles Gladwin to Miss 
E. D’Silva. 

Oct. 3. At the residence of her Highness Begum 
Sombroo, at .Surdhunna, John Rose Troup, Esq., 
of North Britain, to Miss Anne May ; and on tne 
same day, and at the same place, (Japt. Solorali, 
of her Highness Begum Soinoroo's service, to Miss 
Georgianna, daughters of Colonel George Alex. 
David Dyce. 

— At Calcutta, Richard I.loyd, Esq., Indian 
Navy, to Maria, eldest daughter of Capt. Daniel 
Russ, Indian Navy, anduiafme surveyor general. 

— At Patna, Mr. L. H. Carville to Mademoi- 
selle A. E. Panon. 

11. At Calcutta, Capt. P. McKie, of H.M. 3d 
buffs, to Miss Olivia Marv Shari>, neice of Colonel 
Mitchell, commandant of Port William. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. James Herbert Spencer to 
Miss Wilhelmina Cecilia Salter. 

18. At Calcutta, Lieut. John Bruce, of H.M. 
IGth regt., to Jane, fifth daughter of G. Herklots, 
Esq., of Chinsurah. 

19, At C'alcutta, Mr. P. Vcmieuw to Mademoi- 
selle IK^lene Rabot. 


DEATHS. 

Sept, 5. At Calcutta, the lady of Sarkles Owen, 
Esq., aged .50. 

— At Calcutta, Sarah, second daughter of the 
late Mr. George Adie, of the secret and political 
department, aged 14. 

20. In the Nilgheny hills, Sarah, wife of Lieut. 
P. S. Hewett, or the Ni/am’s service. 

25. At Lucknow, of bilious fever, Mr. John 
Simpson, of Marechee, late partner in the flriii of 
Bush, Pickard, and Co. 

Oct, 3. At Calcutta, G. P. Bagram, Esq., aged 
54. 

— At Calcutta, Sarah, wife of Mr. Henry Kyte« 
aged 37. 

4. At Tippersh, Charles Gordon Diummond, 
Esq., of the civil service, agtnl 22. 

— At Goainalty, near Malda, Mr. John Arle 
Brown. 

— At Phiippoonol, in.his 30th year, Mr. Chas. 
I,oving, of the Bclah joint magistrate's office, el- 
dest son of the late R. 11. Loving, Esq., of Exeter, 
county of Middlesex. 

— At Saugor, Jane, youngest daughter of Lieut. 
Col. Nott, aged 5 years. 

— At Calcutta, Mr.William Tucker, tide waiter, 
and verger of the Scotch church, aged 61. 

5. At Calcutta, after a short illness, William 
Ingham, Esq , second sun of Joseph lngham,£sq., 
of Leeds, Yorkshire, aged 3(k 

G. At Calcutta, Mary Ann, daughter of the late 
Mr. John Goodbran, aged 19. 

— At Dum-Dum, ClurlesGlanville, son of Mn. 

Otto, age«l 5 years. « 

7. At the Sand Heads, Mr. John T. Ross, late of 
the Arm of Currie and Co. 

la At Chandemagore, Madame C. R. Dechal, 
widow of the late Mr. P. J. Liotard. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. George Rye, assistant 
printer at the Exchange Gazette press, aged 58. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. James Whale, deputy com- 
'iDissaiy of ordnance, aged 65. 

17. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Empson, aged 3S. 

IjaMjh At sea, on bdkrd the ship Nancy, bound 
from Calcutta to Bordeaux, near SLl'Iclera, James 
Carnegie, Esq., jun., of the E.I. Company's Ben- 
gal civil service. 

Drowned, at Allahabad, Mr. R. .\lbert. 

— At tlie General Hospital, Mr. R. Whitfotd. 
aged 29. 
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, COURT MARTIAL. 

CORNET STEPHENSON. 

Head Quarters, Chmltry Plain, Sept, 
9th, 1831. —The following extnict from 
tlie confirmed proceedings of an Euro- 
pean General Court Martial, holden at 
the Judge Advocate Generars office. Fort 
St. Geoi^e. on the 22d of Aug. 1831, by 
virtue of a warrant from His Exc. IJcut. 
Gen. tlie Hon. Sir 11. W. OX'allaghan, 
K. C. B., Commander-in-chief of the forces 
serving under the Presidency of Fort St. 
George, is published to the army: — 

Cornet Edward John Stephenson, 
quarter-master and interpreter of the Gth 
regiment of liight Cavalry, placed in ar- 
rest by order of Major-General Andrew 
McDowell, C.B., commanding the centre 
division of the army, upon the complaint 
of Capt. Malcolm McNeill, senior officer 
in charge of the said regiment. 

Charge , — For scandalous and infamous 
behaviour, unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentieman, in having at 
Madras, on the 30th day of June 1831, in 
a pamphlet purporting to contain pro- 
ceedings before Courts Martial,'*^ upon 
the trials of himself, the said Cornet Stc- 
piienson, and of Lieut. Edward Arthur 
HumflFreys, of the 8th regt. L. C., in- 
serted, caused to be printed and circu- 
lated, extraneous matter, not on the record 
of the said proceedings, tending to hold 
up as objects of infamy and scandal cer- 
tain officers of the 6tli and 8th regiments 
of L. C.f and especially to throw odium 
obloquy* and slander, u|)on bis, the said 
Cornet Steplieiison's coniniaiiding officer, 
as specified in the following extracts; 
namely : 

At page 7.J. of the first part of the said 
pamphlet, at the foot of the page, 

“ As false as Hell !” 

(alluding to calumny assumed to have 
been uttered by Capt. William Edmund 
Litchfieb'. of the Gth regt. L C.) 

At pag'-83, of the first part of the said 
pampluct beginning at the tenth line, 

“ To tell what they ’* 

(meaning Lieut. John Ueid Brown, of 
the Gth regt. L. C., and Cornet K. E. A. 
Money, of the 8lh regt. L. C., tlie third 
and fourth witnesses in support of the 
prosecution upon the trial of the said Cor- 
net Stephenson) 

“ had heard, and tales devise, 

** Each fiction’s still improved with added 
“ lies.” 

At page 83, of the first part of the said 
immphlet, beginning at tlie thirteenth 
line,— . 

** To the honour- of that sex, I cannot 
omit declaring, that from eveiy one of 
whom 1 liave asked the question, 1 have 
♦ See p. 43. 
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received answers of the same unvarying 
import, viz, that so far from making vo- 
luntary disclosures of such matters, they 
would feel it their imperative duty to de- 
cline speaking of them, even if culled on ; 
and should ever spurn the mean indivi- 
dual (meaning the above-inciitioned 
Capt. T..itc]ifield) who could require it of 
them.” 

At page 87, of the first part of the said 
pamphlet, beginning at tlie twenty-first 
line, — 

“ After such a specimen of his” (mean- 
ing the above-mentioned Cajit. Litch- 
field) skill ill withholding all that is 
true, and substituting for it nothing but 
the most corrupt fiction,” 

At page 102, of the first part of the 
painpblct, beginning at the twelfth line, — 

” To ivhicrh I would reidy that I con- 
sider the evidence of the Matec’s far the 
preferable to be relied on of the two ; if 
but from the one circumstance that 1 have 
ascertained the entire truth of their decla- 
ration, on a point on which Capt. Litch- 
field ** (meaning the above-mentioned 
Capt. Litchfield) “ was perfectly silent, 
namely, that of bis having, in temjioiary 
forgetfulness of the ^ good soldier maxim,’ 
always to keep an ‘enemy in sight* dur- 
ing the attack on his gate pillars in front, 
taken post in the necessiiry in the roar ; 
from whence, I am informed, he did not 
emerge, until the thoughtless party had 
taken tlieir departure, and commenced 
their freaks on liis next neighbour.” 

At page 13, of the second part of the 
said pamphlet, beginning at the tenth 
line, — 

“ And I can give you, gentlemen, the 
licst jiroof iiossiblo, that none ever lias 
occurred ; viz. that Capt. Litchfield ” 
(naming the ahove-mciitioned Capt. 
Litchheld) “ 1ms never in any way, either 
by word or deed, hinted to me of my Jiav- 
ing made a misrepresentation, which it is 
but natural to believe he would have done 
had he felt tliat 1 ever made a misstate- 
ment, however trivial, to his prejudice. 
It is possible however that niy statement 
of the truth of what passed between him 
and myself, on one or tw’o occasions, may 
have been displeasing to him, for I must 
admit the mutters were not such as re- 
dound much to his honour or credit, 
among men who never hear of any thing 
done or said by another, to the injury of 
their fair fame, without jiromptly taking 
measures for its protection; and since 
there is a charge of niisreprcseiitation, I 
trill here relate the particulars of the af- 
fair, to which I imagine Capt. Litchfield 
alludes : for I know of no other. On 
the 1st of January last, when 1 was suf- 
fering under the three heavy calamities 
(to ope in my small receipts) of the total 
loss of six months’ pay and allowances, the 
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death of my only remaining charger, and 
the presence of a person from Madras, 
with a heavy pecuniaiy demand on me, a 
lot of Arab horses was exhibited for sale 
ill the Cantonment; and it being impera*. 
tivc on me to replace my charger imme- 
^diately, I sent my servant down totheLot, 
on that evening, to make an offer for one, 
whicli I thought would suit me. My ser- 
vant (who has lived with me since my 
first arrival in the eoiiiitry, and who tho- 
roughly understands English) returned 
and told me that Captain Litchfield tiad 
much iihused the horse I wished to pur- 
chase, and had (among other uncalled-fur 
ini|)ertinences) asked if 1 was going to 
pay ready money for him ? Such unfeel- 
ing hcartlcssness for the diHiciilties he 
knew I was involved in, and want of 
decorum in jeering my servant regarding 
them, roused my feelings for the time be- 
yond what I can now describe. I imme- 
diately mounted a pony, and rode to the 
Lot. Captain Litchfield, on sci'ing me 
approach, walki'd away. I followed him, 
and on overtaking liim, pulled up and said, 
“ So, sir, my servant tells me that you 
have been talking to him impertinently at 
the Lot of horses about me and my affairs. 
Now let me tell you, that if you ever 
again dare to meddle with a servant of 
mine, or say any thing about my private 
affairs, I will take a stick and break every 
bone in your skin to which Ca]»t. Litch- 
field replied, after some hesitation (during 
which he held up a large stick he was 
walking with, as if he exjiected I was 
then going to chastise him), that he had 
never meddled with my servant in any 
way ; on w’hich I turned and left him, 
saying “ I should make further enqui- 
ries but expecting he w’ould notice the 
threat I had in my extreme excitement 
uttered to liim, I immediately mentioned 
the circumstance to Cornet King (w’hosc 
quarters were in my way home), and also 
to Mr. Preseott on the same evening at 
the mess. Capt. Litchfield, however, 
took no notice whatever of the matter to 
me, or to any other person that I know 
of, save in some efforts .he has made in 
two visits to Mr. King, since Mr. Ste- 
phenson and myself were placed in arrest 
on the present affair, to confound his, 
Mr. King’s, recollection,' and to get liiin 
to admit that what I laid communicated 
to him was only a declaration, that I 
w'ould have broken a stick over liim had 
he not denied it. But whether tliis or 
that, it quickly went round the Canton- 
ment, as the latter, after it w^as perceived 
he neglected to take steps to resent it ; 
as to ray certain knowledge it reached 
Captain Litchfield’s ow'n ears, from more 
than one quarter, that I had repented my 
having so threatened him ; yet he jicver 
called on me to explain,' or to contradict 
it. Pretty positive proof, I think, that 
yfsMl.Journ.N. S.Vol.7. No.iJS. 


he felt I had only reported the truth ; as 
othenvise, in a matter so degrading to his 
eharacter, lie could not have contented 
himself with his own simple denial of it 
only.” 

At page 16 of the second part of the 
said pamphlet, beginning at the twenty- 
eighth line, — 

“ And now ” (meaning Captain Mal- 
colm McNeill, of the 6th regt. L. C., his, 
the said Cornet Stephenson’s^ immediate 
commanding officer) “mischoosing the 
least of evils, denies it in the presence of 
Capt. Litchfield, wdio of course must 
know exactly what w'as told Jiim, and 
what he authorized to be said in reply to 
me.” 

The above being in breach of the Arti- 
cles of War. 

(Signed) M. McNeill, Captain. 

S. O. in charge 6th L. C. 

Arcot, Aug. 1, 1831. 

The Court, having most maturely 
W'ciglied and considered the w’liolc of the 
evidence brought forward in support of 
the prosecution, as well as what the pri- 
soner has urged in his defence, and the 
evidence in support tlicreof, is of opinion, 

Findintj on the Charge . — That the pri- 
soner is guilty of the irharge. 

Setitence. — 'l‘hc Court, having found 
the prisoner guilty as above stated, doth 
sentence him, the saiil Cornet Edward 
John Stephenson, Quarter-Master and 
Interpreter of the 6th regt. L. C., to be 
discharged from the service. 

(Signed) Edmund K. W^ii.liams, 
Col. and President. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) 11, W. O’ Callaghan, 
Lieut -Gen. and Com. in Chief. 

Mr. Edward Joliii Stephenson will 
])lace himself under tlic orders of the 
Town Major of Port St. George. 


iiScimfiai). 

DIVISION ORDERS. 

BRIGADIKH GENERAL KENNEDY. 

Extract from Division Morning Orders, 
by Colonel Henry Thomas, C.B., liis 
Majesty’s 20t!i Regt. 

Soulheni Divisioji of the Army. Head- 
Quarters liclgaumt Sept, If 1831. 
1st. The painful duty devolves upon 
Col. Thomas, C.B., of announcing to the 
troops in the southern division of the 
army, the death of that very respectable 
and distinguished officer Brigadier Gene* 
ral Kennedy, C.B., who expired yester- 
day afternoon, at 5 o’clock, after an ho- 
nourable career of nearly half a c^tury 
of zealous and faithful services to his em- 
ployers. 

(2D) 
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2d.' This meritorious officer’s useful 
and p^allant services have been marked, on 
numerous occasions, by the highest testi- 
monies- of praise from Government, and 
the authorities under whom he served, 
rewarded, as tliey were, by the strongest 
proof of his sovereign’s approbation, and 
by his appointment to the elevated sta- 
tion which he filled at the termination of 
his life. 

3d. On this melancholy occasion, the 
flag in the fortress of Uelgaum is to be 
immediately raised half-mast high, and to 
remain in that state until sunset ; minute- 
guns being fired to the number of sixty- 
nine, corresponding with the age of the 
deceased. 

4th. The funeral of this gallant veteran 
will take place tiiis afternoon, at four 
o'clock, and the officer connnanding the 
station will be ])leased to cause the 
troops, with seven field-pieces, to be 
])araded in the fort at that hour, fin iiished 
with three rounds of blank am munition, 
to attend the remains of the deceased to 
tliG place of iiitenneiit. 

5th. All officers are directed to attend. 

6th. Colonel Thomas, C. B., requests 
that the officers serving in the southern 
division, as a mark of due respect to the 
ineinory of the late Brigadier General 
Kennedy, C.B., will wear mourning for 
u fortnight from tliis date. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

Territirrial Department, 

Oft. '2Ct. Mr, W. W. Bell to be junior second as- 
sistant to principal collector of Ahinedabad. 

Mr. 11. Liddell to be third assistant to ditto. 

Mr. H. W. Reeves to be Junior second assistant 
to principal collector of Ahmednugger. 

Mr. E. J. Stracey to be third assistant to ditto. 

Mr. J. D. Inverarity to be assistant ditto. 

Mr. G. Coles to be junior second assistant to 
principal collector in ('oncan. 

Mr. E. Chaniier to be third assistant to ditto. 

Mr. P. Scott to be junior second assistant to 
junior principal collector of Poona. 

Mr. G. Malcolm to be third assistant to ditto. 

Mr. U. C. Chambers to bo junior second assistant 
to principal collector of Surat. 

Mr. J. Gordon to be third assistant to ditto. 

Mr. G. L. Farrant to be assistant to ditto. 

Mr. J. Steven to be second assistant to collector 
In Candelsh. 

Mr. R. S. Frampton to be third assistant to 
ditto. 

Mr. M. Larken to be assistant to ditto. 

Mr. A. Bettingham to be assistant to principal 
collector at Dharwar. 

Bombay CastJe, Oct* J7» 1831. — The Right Hon. 
the Governor in Connell la pleased to notify the 
following promotions in the civil service:— 

To be Senittr Merdiante. Han^ BoiTadalle,Wm. 
R. Morris, Wm* Simaon, and fienj. Hutt; all 
datO of rank 29th May 1030.— David A. Blane, Sir 
Robert 'K. Arbuthnot, Jot. H. Jackson, Alex. 
Bell, Alex. Elphinstoo, John Warden, John H. 
Ravenshaw, James H. Farquharsou, Wm. WllUs, 
antlNathanlsl Hornby; alf 7th June 1831. 

To be Junior Mereftants* Henry Young, Edward 
H. Townsend, Wm. C. Andrews, JnhnW. Lang- 
Fred. J. H. Reeves, Nugent Kirkland, W. 
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Malet, Wm. W. Malct, James Seton, Hon. Mus- 
crave A. H. Harris, Wm. Clerk. .Mex. N. Shaw, 
Charles Sims, Walter J. Hunter, Henry G. Bar- 
ret, Robert C. Money, Richard G. Chambers, 
Henry Bcbb Morris, Charles Prescott, and Wm. 
Richards; all date of rank 15th Aug. 1830— John 
Steven, James Erskine, Lancelot Wilkinson, Geo. 
H.Pitt, Thos. II. Talbot, and Fred. A. Corsar: 
all 8th July IWIl. | 

To he Vactora, Edward G. Fawcett, Wm. O. 
C'larke, Henry W. Reeves, Arthur Malet, Robert 
D. Luard, and Arthur Hornby ; all date of rank 
8th June 1830. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS,' 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Caatle, Srpt. 27, 1831. — The following 
temporary arrangements confinned :— Lieut. 1). 
M. Srobie to act as adj. to 14th regt., from 16th 
March to 14ih May 1831.— Lieut. A. Hand to act 
as qu. mast, and interp. to 2d Gr. N.I., during ab> 
sence of Kns. Hart on duty at Poonah. — Capt. T. 
Graham. 2d Or. N.I., to assume command of . 
troops at Satnra, during absence of Col. R. Ro- 
bertson, on duty at Poonah ; date 9th Sept. 

Oct. 4 and 5.— The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed; — Major J. D. Crozier, 22d N.I., 
to assume command of troops at llursole, from 
8th Sept.— Cant. G. Dolton, H.M. 2lith regt., to 
command station of Belgaum ; date 7th Sept. 

infantry. Sen, Major W. H, Sykes to belieut. 
col., V. Whitchill dec.; date of rank lOth June 
1831.— Sen. Maj. R. W. Flemming tobe lieut. col., 
V. Willis prom. : date of rank 7th Sept. 1831. 

Jiurop. Rff^t. (left wing). Major J. Little, Cant. 
A. P. Hockin, and I.ieut. G. F. Sympson, to taxe 
rank in sue. to Sherreil* prom., v. Hough prom.; 
date 7th April 1H31.— Ens. R« H. Young (former 
r^k to be cancelled) to take rank from J7th July 
l«lb, V. Symnson pr«m.— E bk. (). D. Ottley to be 
lieut., V. Pulling dismissed service by sentence of 
a general court-martial; date of rank 2fith July 
lA'lL— Ens. J. B Seton to he lieut., v. Thompson 
dismissed service by sentence of a general court- 
martial, date 19th Aug. 18.'ll.->- Ens. G. J. D. Milne 
to take rank from 2Gth July 1831, and to be i>o8led 
to left wing, v, Ottley prom.— Sen. Cadet R. Phil- 
lips to he ensign from 19th Aug. 1831, and i>ostccl 
to left wing, v. Seton prom. 

\at or Or. N.l. Major A. Morse, and Capt. T. 
Donnelly to take rank In sue. to DunstervUle 

E rotn , v. Campliell dec. ; date Bth July laH).- 
>ieut. li. H. Crockett admitted on eftbetive 
strength from above date, v, Donnelly prom. 

9th N.h (’apt. S. Long to be major, and Lieut. 
W. W. Dowell to be capt., fn sue. to Flemming 
urom. ; date of rank 7tn Sept. 1831.— Supemum. 
Lieut. E. Whicholo admitted on elTectivc strength 
of regt., from above date, v. Dowell prom. 

15r/» N.L Major C. Davies and Capt. W. Ward 
to take rank in sue. to Pearson pmm., v. Morison 
retired; date 28th Feb. 1830.— Lieut. H.S. Wat- 
kins admitted on eflectlve strength of regt. from 
above date, v. Ward prom. 

17 th N.l. Capt. A. D. Campbell to be major, and 
Lieut. F. H. Billamore to be capt.. In sue. to 
Sykes prom.; date of rank 10th June 18:il.— 
Supemum. Lieut. G. H. Lcavlss admitted on effec- 
tive strength of regt., from above date, v. Billa- 
more prom. 

I9th N.l. Sen. Cadet H. Price to be ensign from 
19th Aug. 1831, and posted to this regt., v. West- 
brook prom. 

' 25th N.l. Major A. GraRon and Capt, H. C. 
Teasdale to take rank in sue. to Pedlar retired ; 
date 25th May 18.‘3I. — Ens. J. W. Cunningham to 
be lieut., v. Teasdale prom. ; date ditto.— Sen. 
('adet H. Rudd to be ensign from 19th Aug. 1831, 
and posted to this regt., v. ('unningham prom.— 
Lieut. J. R. F. Willoughby admlttM on effbetivo 
strength of regt., from 2d May 1830, v.lTolle- 
mache dec.— (Lieut. J. W. Cunningham and Eng. 
H. Rudd to be borne as supemum. to estab.) 

2G(A N.l. Major M. Soppitt and Capt G. Smith 
to take rank, in sue. to Barnwell prom. ; date 
1.5th Dec. 1830.— Lieut. G. Wilson admitted on 
efibetive strength of regt., from above date, v. 
Smith prom. 

Oei. 8.— Lieut. R. Long to act asadj. to92d N.L, 
from 15th Sept., during absened of Lieut. Hale on 
sick cert. ; as a temp, arrangement. 
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OcU 7.— Supernum. Lieut. N. H. Thomlniry, 
4th N. I .t admitted on effective Mtrciigth of regt., 
from 26th Sept. 1831, v. Lawrence dsc. 

Ott, 8.~Mr. C. W. Tremenhere admittetl on es< 
Mb; as a cadet of engineers, and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

Ocf. 10.— The following station order confirm- 
ed: — Lieut. Col. R. Roberlson, 2d Gr. N.I., to 
assume command of troops at Sattara from 3()th 
Sept. 

Oct, 18.— Assist. Surg. J. Ross to he surgeon to 
agency at Oussora, in sue. to Assist. Surg. Baiurie 
dec. 

Oct, If).— Capt H. Jamieson to command escort 
to accompany Right Hon. the Governor to Ajmere. 

Capt. Mansfield, of Poona auxiliary horse, to 
take charge of stud establishment during absence 
of Capt. Jamieson. 

Oct. 20.— The following division orders confirm- 
ed:— Lieut. Wilson, major of brigade, to take 
charge of engineer department at Poona, on de- 
iiarture of Lieut. Hams from station; date 7th 
Oct.— Assist. Surg. Arnott, 2d tr. horse artil., to 
take medical charge of staff at Dees a, during ab- 
sence of Assist. Surg. Brown, of 2d L.C. ; date 
S2d Sept. 

Oct. 22.— Capt. F. M. Iredell, commanding 
troops at Veemoor, ))laccd at disposal of comman- 
der of forces for regimental duty, in consequence 
of there being no captain present with loth N.I.— 
[The Governor in ('ouucil, in a G. O., testifies his 
nill approbation of (]apt. Iredell’s conduct and 
services, while in command of the troops at Vecr- 
poor.J 

Returned to duty, from Eumpe.—Oct. ft. Ma- 
jor E. Jervis, 3d L.C — Capt. R. Sellar, »th N.I. 
—Lieut. C. J. ('oiiyngham, 1st L.C.— Lieut. C. B. 
Lloyd, 7th N.I. 

FURLCUGIIS. 

To Europe. — Sept. 30. Ens.' A. Morison, 22d 
N.I., for one year, on private affairs.— Oct. 11. 
Capt. J. D. Browne, 10th N.I., for health. — IJcut. 
J, Hale, 22d N.I., for healcii.— 11. Kns. F. P. 
f.ynch, lOthN.I., for health. — 12. Lieut. T. Pro- 
byn, 17th N.I., on private affairs. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Sept, 28. Tam O’Shanter, Mitrbinson, from Cal- 
cutta. — O l'<. 10. H.C. brig of war Tigris, Lowe, 
from Bassadore. — 11. Remura’, Clark, from Rus- 
sora. — 16. Gtilconda, Stewart, from China. — J^ov. 
5. Dorothy, Garnock, from Liverpool. 

De/iartures: 

Sept. 3. H.C. sloop of war Clive, Harris, for Ma- 
cao. — ^26. II.C. brig of war NantUuM, Atkinson, 
for Persian Gulf. — Oct. 2. Neptuuc, Whittlcton, 
for Port Glasgow. — 3. Otvemlish Utmtinrk, Hum- 
phreys, for Calcutta — 6. H.C. surveying ship Re~ 
Wires, EIwooil, for Cosseir.— 0. H.C. sloop of war 
Elphinstone, Rose, for Malabar coast; and La 
France, Lartiqtie, for ditto. — Ki. fiavarin. Gue- 
rin, for Mauritius and Bourbon.— 17. J^i Chrrie. 
Roy, for Malabar coast.— 21. Afaria, Wheatley, 
for Persian Gulf. — 24. Minerva, Metralfc, for Li- 
verpool. — 26. Resource, Clark, for (’ulcutta. — 
Nov. 2. Vesper, Brown, for London.— 6. Tam 
(f Shunter, Mitchiiison, for London. 


12. AtByculla, Mrs. Thomas Howell, of a son. 
18. At Bombay, the lady of W. C. Bruce. Ksti., 
civil service, of a son. 

23. At Colabah, Mrs. Thomas Theobald Von 
Geyer, of. a daughter. 

Lately. At Bombay, the lady of Major Jervis, 
3d L.C., of a son. 


MARKIARns. 

Sent. 28. At Rajeote, Livut. Sutton, of the H.C. 
artillery, eldest .surviving son of Dr. Sutton, 
Kent, to Emma, daughter of the late Sir Wil- 
loughby, Bart., of Baldon House, Oxfordshire. 

Oct. 1:1. At Bombay, ("iqit. Franrl.s Farrell, (Ith 
regt. N.I., to Caroline Anne, second daughter of 
Joseph Gilbert, Esq., of Wilts. 

DKATHS. 

Avff, .31. At Poonah, ('arit. A. I). Hogg, of II. M. 
6th regt. of Foot. 

Sept. <). At Bcigaum, Brigiidier General M. 
Kennedy, C.D., coinm.ai<ding the southern divi- 
sion of the Bombay .army, and colonel loth regt. 
Bombay N.I. The General Orders by the Bom- 
bay Government, of the 14th Sept. 18.11. and tlio 
Division Orders of the7tli .Sept. lft.31, by Colonel 
Thomas, C.B.. of H.M. 20th regt., who succeed- 
ed as senior oilicer in temporary command on tlie 
general's decease, do honour ihle justice to the pub- 
lic merits of this distinguishctl ofTicer.* llis pri- 
vate worth is written on the liearls of all who 
knew liim. An unaffected siin)ilicity and unpre- 
tending gentleness .and kindness of disposition were 
combined in him with the most steady ami straight- 
forward resolution in the discharge of his public 
duty — a rare mixture of benevolence aiui firmness; 
so that he was able to say, when he left India on 
furlough in Feb. 1827i that throu^li the long pe- 
riod of forty-four years’ service he had enjoyed the 
happiness of feeling that no iuuior under his com- 
mand had ever reproached him witli an injury ; 
whilst that he, though 6ve times wounded in ac- 
tion, had been able, through uninterruptisl good 
health and indiftbrence to relaxation, to remain at 
his post whenever duty had called him, and had 
never asketi nor enjoyed one moiUii’s leave of ab- 
sence. General Kennedy was born Sept. 28th, 1762, 
and married, in 1780, to Martha Eliza, daughter to 
Philip C'ourtraye, Esq., of Surat ; slie died at Ban- 
kote in 1083, agwl 28 years. Their surviving 
issue are, K. Hartley Kennedy, M.D., Bomliay 
medical establishment ; and JamesKennedy,LI..B., 
of Trinity Hall, (.'ambridge, and Lincoln’s- inn ; 
and Eliza, only daughter, was married, in 1822, to 
J. P. Willoughby, Esq., .second surviving son of 
the late Sir C. Willoughby, Bart., of Baldon, 
Oxnn. 

25. At Pixmah, F.Uza, wife of G. W. Anderson, 
Esq., of tile civil service. 

Otrt. l.’l. At Baroda, of fever, Ensign (». F. 
McHutchin, 16th ri3?t. N.I., aged 18. 

23. At Bombay, Anne Maria I lart, infant daugh- 
ter of .Alex. Bell, Esq., judge of tile Konkan. 

27. In the fort, Mr. Solomon Lawless, aged 21. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 


Freight (Nov. 3) to London, £7. 10s. ; to Liver- 
pool, 4i7*i to the Clyde, nomitiai. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGKS, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Smt, 6. At Ahmednugger, the lady of Capt. H. 
D. Robertson, of a daughter. 

18. At Poonah, the lady of Lieut. H. A. Rain- 
pay, of a daughter. 

26. At Riycote, the lady of Lieut. Col. Edw. 
Pearson, commanding 15th regt., of a son (still- 
born). 

Oct. a At Poonah, the lady of James Taylor, 
Elsq., H.C.C.S., of a son. 

9. At Bombay, the lady of H. P. Hadow, Esq., 
of a son. 

11. At Gtrgaum, Mrs. Archibald Campbell, of a 
daughter. 


St. Helena Regiment. 

Head-Quarters, Dec. 8, ia31.— The following .ar- 
rangement is to take place until plcasurJ of Hon. 
the Court of Directors be known ; tne<anwhile the 
ofllcers thus provisionally promoted will draw pay 
and allowances of their rcsiieclive ranks from 26th 
Nov. 10.31 :— 

Capt. James Bennett to command invalid com- 
pany, V. Statham dec. — Sen. Lieut, and Brev.Capt. 
John B. Spiller to be cant, of a comp., v. Bennett 
transf. to command of invalid company. — Sen. 
Ens. John R. C.. Mason, to belieut., v. Snillcr.— 
Cadet David H. H. Lester to be ensign, v. Mason. 

Dec. 19. — Mr. Alex. Simpson, late surgeon of 
ship North Briton, to do duty of an assist, surgeon 
on thlsestab., .until return to the island, either of 
Sure. Price or Sura. Me Ritchie, or until pleasure 
of Hon. Court of Directors be knowm 


* See pp. 108, 205. 
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PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Comm ANOEKs-iN- Chief ; 

i?e/i/ 7 ia/-~IIisExc.Gen. the Right Hon. Earl of Dalhousie, G.C.B., &c. 
Mttdra9 — His Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir U. W. O'Callaghan, K.C.13. 
Bomhay-^Wis, Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir Colin Halkett, K.C.O. 


BENGAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


kino's taoofs. 


Regts. Stations. 

1 1th Lt. Drags. Meerut. 

IGth do Caw n pun*. 

3d Foot Fort Wiillani. 

13tii do. i Agra. 

16th do Chinsurah. 

QCth do Meerut. 

31st do Kurnuul. 

SStli do Gliazecporc. 

44th do Caw n pore. 

49th do Berhampore. 

company's troops. 

1st Lt. Cav. Nusscerabad. 

2d do Kurnaul. 

Sd do Sultanporc. 

4th do Meerut. 

5th do Muttra. 

6th do Cawnpore. 

7th do. ...... Mhow. 

8th do Cawnpore. 

9th do Neemueb. 

10th do Kurnaul. 

Europ.Regt. Dinapore. 

1st Nat. Inf. Delhi. 

2d do Dinapore. 

3d do Nusseerabad. 

4th do Saugor. 

5th do Nusseerabad. 

6th do Allahabad and Juanpore. 

7th do Goruckporc. 

8th do Delhi. 

9th do Agra. 

loth do Cawnpore. 

11th do Chittagong. 

12th do Lucknow. 

Idth do Bareilly. 

14th do Loodhiana. 

15th do Shahjehanpore. 

16th do Saugor. 

17th do. ...... Futtyghur. 

18th do Jubbulpore. 

19th do Hansi. 

20th do Seetapore. 

21 8t do Cawnpore. 

22d do* Lucknow. 

2Sd do Loodhiana. 

24th do. ...... Benares. 

25th. do Barrackpore. 

26th do. Nusseerabad. 


Regts. Stations. 

27th Nat. Inf. Gurrawarraaud Hussinga. 

28tli do Agra. [bad 

29tli do. Meerut. 

30th do Almurah. 

31st do Barrackpore. 

32d do. Nusseerabad. 

33d do. ...... Barrackpore. 

34th do Barrackpore. 

35th do. ...... Jiiinalpore. 

36tli do Mhow. 

37th do Kurnaul. 

38th do. ...... Midnaporc. 

39th do Agra. 

40th do Allygliur. 

41st do Pertaubgurh. 

42d do. Neemuch. 

43d do Sccrora. 

44th do Bareilly. 

45th do Necmuch. 

46lli do. ...... Muttra. 

47th do. ...... Cuttack. 

48th do. ...... Allahabad. 

49th do Kurnaul. 

50tli do Barrackpore. 

51<:t do Neemuch. 

52d do 3Jeeriit. 

53d do Dacca. 

54th do. ...... Benares. 

55th do Benares. 

56th do Saugor. 

57th do Mhow. 

58th do Sooltanporc ( Oude). 

59th do Allahabad. 

60tb do Cawnpore. 

61st do Neemuch. 

62d do. ...... Delhi. 

63d do Mullyc. 

64th do. ...... Dinapore. 

65th do Mhow* 

66th do. Arracan. 

67th do Banda and Etawali. 

68th do Mynpoorie. 

69th do Muttra. 

70th do Baitool. 

71st do Meerut. 

72d do Berhampore. 

73d do Banda. 

74th do Mirzapore. 

Artillery ...... Dum Dum (Hd. Qu*) 

Engineers Fort 'William (Hd. Qu.) 
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MADRAS ESTABLISHMENT. 


kino’s troofs. 


Regts. Stationa. 

IStliLt. Drags. Bangalore. 

4 lit Foot Trichinopoly. 

45th do Moulmein. 

46th do Secunderabad. 

48th do Bcllary. 

54th do Cannanore. 

55th do Fort St. George. 

57th do 

6::^'d do Bangalore. 

COMPANy’s TROors. 

1st Lt. Cav. Bellary. 

2d do Jaulnah. 

3d do Nagpoor. 

4th do Trichinopoly. 

5th do Secunderabad. 

6’th do Arcot. 

7th do Bangalore. 

8th do Arcot. 

Europ. Rcgt. Nagpore and Masulipatam. 
1st Nat. Inf. Falamcottah. 

2d do Bellary. 

3d do Palaveram. 

4th do Vellore. 

5th do Palaveram. 

6th do Falamcottah. 

7th do Nagpoor. 

8th do Vizianagrum. 

9th do Bangalore. 

loth do St. Thomas’s Mount. 

11th do Secunderabad. 

12th do Vizianagrum. 

13th do Cuddapah. 

14tli do Mangalore. 

15th do Bangalore. 

16th do Jaulnah. 


Regts. Stations. 

17th Nat. Inf. Mangalore. 

18th do Dindigul. 

19th do Tenasserim. 

20th do Cannanore. 

21st do El lore. 

22d do Nagpoor. 

23d do Palaveram. 

24th do ITurryhur. 

25th do. ...... Trichinopoly. 

26th do Quilon. 

27th do Palaveram. 

28th do. ...... Jaulnah. 

29th do Penang, &c. 

30th do Vellore. 

31st do Jaulnah. 

32d do. Trichinopoly. 

33d do Bellary. 

34th do Nagpoor. 

35th do 

36th do Bangalore. 

37th do Nagpoor. 

38lh do Berhampore. 

39th do. Trichinopoly. 

40th do. ...... Trichinopoly. 

41st do Chicacole. 

42d do Masulipatam. 

43d do Secunderabad. 

44th do Cannanore. 

45th. do Palaveram. 

46th do Penang, Singapore, &c. 

47th do. ...... Salumcottah. 

48th do Vellore. 

49th do Masulipatam. 

50th do Secunderabad. 

51st do Faulgautcherry. 

52d do Secunderabad. [Qu.) 

Artillery St. Thomas’s Mount ( Hd. 


Engineers ... Fort St. George (Hd. Qu.) 


BOMBAY ESTABLISHMENT. 


king’s troofs. 

4th Lt. Drags. Kirkce. 

2d Foot Pooiiah. 

6th do Poonah. 

20th do Bombay. 

40th do Belgaum. 

company’s troops. 

1st Lt Cav. Sholapore. 

2d do Deesa. 

3d do Rnjeote and Ilursole. 

Europ. Regt. Deesa. 

1st Nat. Inf. Poonah. 

2d do Sattara. 

3d do Belgaum. 

4th do Bombay. 

5th do Dharwar. 

6th do Bombay. 

7th do Baroda. 

8th do Ahmednuggur. 


9th Nat. Inf. Sholapore. 

10th do Malligaum. 

11th do Bhewndy. 

12th do Surat. 

13lh do Dapoolee. 

14th do Kulladghec. 

15th do Rajcotc. 

16th do Baroda. 

17th do Poonah. 

18th do Asseerghur. 

19th do. ...... Malligaum. 

20th do. ...... Hursole. 

21 St do Deesa. 

22d do Ahmedabad. 

23d do Baroda. 

24th do Bhooj. 

25th do Hursole. 

26th do Kulladghee. 

Artillery Matoonga (Hd. Qu.) 

Engineers ... Seroor (Hd# Qu.) 
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LApeil, 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

EasUindia Howte^ March 22. years ago, when he first went out to In- 


A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
rietors of East- India Stock was this day 
eld at the Company's House, in Leadcn- 
hall-street. 

The Chairman (Sir Robert Campbell, 
•Bart.) — I have to state that the list of 
superannuations granted since the last 
general court is laid on the table ; I have 
^so to acquaint the court, that sundry 
papers presented to parliament since the 
last general court are now laid before tlie 
proprietors. 

ZEMINDAR OF ‘NOZEED BILL. 

The Chairman — I have next to ac- 
quaint the court that it has been made 
gpecial, agreeably to the by-law, cap. 5, 
sec. 4, for the purpose of laying before 
the proprietors a draft of a bill now be- 
fore parliament, entitled, A bill for 
providing for the discharge of a claim in 
respect of Monies advanced by the late 
James Hodges, Esq., on security of the 
lands of the late Zemindar of Nozeed and 
Mustaphanagur,in the district of Fort St. 
Geoige, in the East-Indies, now under 
the sovereignty of the Honourable India 
Company.** 

The bill was then read short by the 
clerk. 

NATIVE EDUCATION. 

Captain - Gowan said, although it was no 
longer necessary for him to make the mo- 
tion which he intended to have proposed 
had he been present at the last general 
court, because he understood that the 
papers relating to the steps which had 
been taken by the Com[>any for the pro- 
motion of a rational system of education 
amongst the natives of India, had been 
ordered by parliament, and would here- 
after come before the court ; still, at the 
same time, he was sure that the honour- 
able Chairman would pardon his solici- 
tude ill endeavouring to know, generally, 
what progress had been made in that im- 
portant object. Since the administration 
of the Marquis of Hastings,- he believed 
that laudable assistance had been g^ven 
for the institution and improvement of 
indi^nous schools in India, to scliools 
having the legitimate and primitive ob- 
ject of affording proper education to the 
natives, which had very happy conse- 
quences. Time was, however, and he 
had himself witnessed it, when, to dis- 
seminate useful knowledge among the 
natives of India was considered by the 
government as little less than treason, and 
was viewed by the European inhabitants 
with the dtmost jealousy. Twenty-six 


dia, very little had been done to promote 
intellectual improvement among the na- 
tives. But he w'as happy to say, that 
times were now changed : and, in proof 
of that fact, he could state what had come 
under his own observation. In 1817. 
finding that a great number of wealthy 
chiefs, and rich natives of Delhi, were 
anxious to disseminate the English lan- 
guage, and to encourage science, for which 
purpose they subscribed very liberally, it 
w^as determined on his recommendation 
to found a school ; and the Marquis of 
Hastings ordered an old college to be 
banded over to him in furtherance of that 
object. Knowing that very many gen- 
tlemen held lucrative appointments there, 
he thought proper to apply to several of 
them for assistance, but, in nine instances 
out of ten, he met with a fiat refusal. He 
could state correctly the answer of those 
who thus refused, for he had preserved 
their letters. One did not like the plan 
proposed — another excused himself from 
having any thing to do with a school — 
and a third was not of tlie same way of 
thinking with him, and therefore declined. 
Sir Thomas Metcalfe, who had been for a 
long time agent for political affairs there, 
subscribed most libemlly, as he always 
did for every thing useful and beneficent. 
At the period to which he referred, the 
government had done little or nothing to- 
wards improving the moral and intellec- 
tual condition of the natives of India. 
The Seranipore missionaries alone were 
engaged in that laudable and useful pur- 
suit. And lie begged leave here to state 
the gratitude he felt towards those gen- 
tlemen for their honourable and disin- 
terested exertions in forming scliools, 
acquiring the language, and publishing a 
variety of tracts. He was confirmed in 
his opinion of the service which they had 
done, by the concurrent testimony of that 
respectable and intelligent individual. Ram 
Mohun Roy, who declared that they had 
done great good in India. That excellent 
person said, in one of his publications 
‘‘ I conclude my essay, with offering up 
my thanks to the Great Disposer of the 
Universe, for having rescued this country 
from the evil of misrule, and placed it 
under the English government, which 
distributes so much liberty and happiness 
amongst all those nations to which their 
influence extends." This he understood 
as having been especially applied to the 
benefits conferred during the administra- 
tion of the present illustrious Governor- 
General. In conclusion, he requested 
the Honourable Chairman to give him 
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some general information as to what pro- 
gress had been made in the formation of 
schools and colleges for the improvement 
of the natives of India. 

Ttie Chairman (Sir R. Campbell) said, 
the hon. proprietor inquired what pro- 
gress had been made in disseminating 
education amongst the natives of In- 
dia? It was not in his power, at that 
moment, to enter into all the particulars 
eorniected with this subject, but he 
could state, generally, that great and 
Miccessfiil efforts had been made to impart 
instruction to the natives of India, and to 
afford them means for the acquirement of 
useful knowledge. The hon. proprietor 
had stated, that when he went to India, 
twoliiy-six years ago, the government 
viewed with jealousy and suspicion any 
attempt to educate and enlighten the na- 
tives. Now, it was upwards of forty-five 
years since he (the chairman) proceeded 
to the P^ast, and he could state positively, 
from his own experience, that an anxious 
desire was .always manifested by the go- 
vernment to promote the prosperity, the 
happiness, and the education of the na- 
tives, by every means in their power, 
(//far, heart) The hon. proprietor, in 
his wii'iding up, had appealed to the au- 
thority of Ram Mohiiii Roy, somewhat 
inconsistently, on this subject. Ram 
Mohun Roy was a most respectable gen- 
tleman, and, from liis statement it ap- 
]>eurcd, that the greatest blessings had 
been conferred on the native inhabitants 
by the missionaries, or, in other words, 
by the very men who were supported and 
encouraged by the government. At the 
jiresent moment, he could not state all 
that had been done by the government to 
forward the education of the natives. By 
an Act passed in 1813, the government 
was authorized to lay out one Jac of ru- 
pees annually for the purposes of educa- 
tion ; this had been done, and therefore 
since that time 70,000, at the least, 
had been expended. {Hear, hear !) 
The papers which would detail these 
j)rocccdings were at i)rescnt before Par- 
liament. They were laid before Par- 
liament on the 29th of February, and 
there was every probability that they 
would he speedily printed. When that 
WHS done, they would be placed on the 
table of the court for the information of 
the proprietors. They would be found to 
contain all the information which the hon. 
])roprietor was so desirous of obtaining; 
and they would clearly prove, that there 
was an anxious disposition on the part of 
the government to extend education to 
the natives of India, (i/car, hear!) 

SPECIE AND INTEREST BILLS- 

Mr. Stewart said lie had been re- 
quested by an honourable baronet, whose 
health he w^s sorry to say prevented his 


attendance, to ask if there was any foun- 
dation for a report in circulation, that 
orders had been sent to India to prohibit * 
the exportation of specie from thence to 
this country, or, what would amount to 
the same thing, to lay an export duty 
upon it, as was done about fifteen years 
ago ? — ITie honourable baronet to whom 
he had alluded pressed upon the attention 
of the Court of Directors, at the last Ge- 
neral Couit, the very serious inconve- 
nience and loss w^hich must be sustained 
by many of the creditors of the Ho? 
noiirahle Company, in consequence of 
bills for interest on their five per cent, 
paper having been witliheld by the go- 
vernment in India, without sufficient no- 
tice to enable them to make other arrange- 
ments ; and the honourable chairman 
stated in reply, that a notice had been 
given two or three years ago. It was ap- 
prehended, however, that there must have 
been some mistake in this, as he had not 
been able to discover that any intima- 
tion of such intention was given ; and if 
this slioiild prove to he the case, he would 
yet submit to the consideration of the 
Court of Directors the expediency of ex- 
tending the period for granting bills in 
payment of the interest in question, for a 
year or two longer. 

The Cftairman said, he wished the hon. 
proprietor had apprized him of his inten- 
tion to ask these questions, and then he 
would have been prepared to answer them 
fully. At all times and seasons he was 
desirous to give every information to the 
court and the public, ])roviiled he was 
aware that questions would be asked. An 
iiitiinafion certainly hud been given that 
it was probable those interest bills would 
he withheld. The notice was not a short 
one, as the cliangc was spoken of three 
or four years ago. With respect to the 
|)rohihitioii of the exportation of specie, 
lie could say tliat no siicli order had been 
given, 

Mr. Stewart asked whether he could be 
referred to the date of the notice ? 

The Chairman said, certainly ; but as it 
might not he immediately at hand, he 
would send it to him. 

GENERAL COURT DAYS, 

Mr. Dixon said, he had observqd, for 
many years, that the two great cor}iorate 
bodies, the Bank of England and the East- 
Iiidia Company, met to transact business 
on the same day and the same hour. 
'Jliis was inconvenient to those persons 
who were members of both, and he wish- 
ed to know whetherlhcre was any neces- 
sity for it ? 

Mr. Rigby said, lie believed the fact 
was otherwise. But for the circumstance 
of yesterday being the fast day, the pro- 
prietors of East- India stock would have 
met then, while the Bank meeting v^uld 
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Iiave been held, as usual, to-day. He was 
a bank proprietor, and he knew that the 
•general courts of that Company were 
usually assembled on the Thursday, those 
of the East-India Company on the Wed- 
nesday. 

EXPENSES OF THE DIRECTORS. 

Capt. Gowan trusted that he would not 
be considered presumptuous in bringing 
forward the motion which ha was now 
about to submit to the court. He hoped 
that the course of his general conduct 
was sufiiciently well known to the chair- 
man and his hon. colleagues, to justify him 
in taking upon himself a duty, which to 
some might appear to be invidious, con- 
sidering the ordinary routine of proceed- 
ings in that court. He however begged 
leave to state to the court his extreme 
anxiety to rescue the Company from the 
numerous atrocious attacks that were now 
constantly made on it. They were ac- 
cused of waste, of extravagance, and even 
of jobbing. His object was to meet and 
to answer those injurious allegations, 
which otherwise might prove prejudicial 
to their interests on the renewal of the 
charter, which was so near at hand. 
There had just issued from the press, a 
work bearing the name of an intelligent 
gentleman, who hud been long and high 
in the service of the Company. In that 
work, which bore evidence of great re- 
search, great care, and great pains, the 
author asscrte<l that the finances of the 
Company were in a most dismal and dis- 
tressing plight. Now, he concluded that 
every proprietor must wish to have this 
point satisfactorily explained, in order to 
quiet our own as well as the public mind. 
He regretted that it had not hitherto 
been the practice, at least within his me • 
inory, to cause to be laid annually before 
tlie proprietors a detailed statement of 
the Company’s expenses; for, if such 
w^ere the case, a great saving, he believed, 
would accrue in many items. After the 
statement which Mr. Rickards had made, 
and to which he had alluded, the great 
question was, whether the Company were 
or were not solvent? Compared with 
that question, the subject which he was 
now about to call the attention of the 
court, dwindled into insignificance. But 
still it roust be observed, that a waste of 
public money was wrong and improper, 
however small the items might be in 
themselves. Now it was positively as- 
serted, that their Directors, while they 
caused large retrenchments to be made in 
I ndia, did not retrench at home. Amongst 
other examples, he would mention first of 
all, that to which reference had often been 
made, namely, the ofidcial visits of the 
Directors to Haileybury, Addiscombe, 
Poplar, the East-India docks, Rochester, 
&c. It was said, that they travelled to 


those places in chaises and four (/au^A- 
fcr.)— tliat they alighted at the most ex- 
pensive hotels {laughter) ^thsLt they did 
not, as vre did yesterday, fast on peniten- 
tial fare but that they feasted 

on all the luxuries of the season ; and 
that they also invited their friends, to 
console them under the heavy duties 
W'hich they had to discharge {laughter). 
Now, though it was proper that those 
places should be visited, he really did not 
see the necessity for more than one or 
two Directors performing that task, with 
perhaps the exception of the colleges. 
And here he would give his decided re- 
commendation, that the civil college of 
Haileybury should be discontinued; a 
great saving w’-ould be effected thereby, 
and certain evils w'ould also be avoided. 
There would be no difticulty in procuring 
for the young men the requisite education 
at cither of the universities ; and he ob- 
served, that, at Oxford, a very able and 
learned individual had been placed in the 
Sanscrit chair. But, though he admitted 
that there might be a necessity for visiting 
those places occasionally, still he thought 
that that duty ought to be performed by a 
small deputation, and certainly he could 
sec no necessity for employing four horses 
on such excursions. There could not be 
any cause for so much speed and hurry. 
The last point he would advert to was 
the Royal East-India Volunteers, which, 
in a publication that be had read, was 
stated (could the proprietors believe it ?) 
to cost the Company J0 10,000 a-year. 
Or, as the book had it, there was expend- 
ed, for the maintenance of that splendid 
hobby of Col. Astell, 10,000 a-year. 
Now, ^10,000 a-year at any time was no 
joke, and, as their finances wxtc said to 
be situated, it was a very great item. He 
believed that this was a monstrous exag- 
geration ; but he stated the fact, for the 
purpose of putting the executive on their 
guard against such reports, which w ere 
maliciously, and if he might use such a 
word, sinisterly propagated, to the preju- 
dice of the Company. He should now 
conclude by moving, That a statement 
be laid before the proprietors of the num- 
ber, nature, and expense of the official 
visits of the Court of Directors, during 
the last year, to Haileybury, Addiscombe, 
Poplar, the East-India docks, Roches- 
ter, &c.” 

Mr. Carruthers said, that giving the 
hon. proprietor every credit for a sincere 
intention to correct any improper expen- 
diture that he might perceive in the Com- 
pany’s establishment, believing also that 
he was anxious to counteract any false 
and scandalous reports that might prevail 
out of doors on this subject ; still he did 
not see the utility of the present motion. 
■ He did not mean to enter into a justifica- 
tion of the conduct of the Directors, or 
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to discuss minutely whetlier they should 
employ four horses or turo horses, when 
they visited Haileybury or Addisconibe. 
He should only say, that from all he had 
ever seen, they did not deserve to be ac- 
cused of extravagance. Placed as they 
were in the character of sovereigns of 
India, they had a right to support that 
rank at some litllc cost. But, he believed 
they were as moderate in their expenses 
as men in their situation could be. This 
position was pleasantly illustrated in the 
amusing book entitled Hadje Doha, where 
these sovereigns of India were described 
as generally coming downi to the court in 
haekney-couches- V/heii he heard such 
an exordium and such a peroration as the 
hon. proprietor had favoured the court 
with, he certainly expected that the hon. 
proprietor would not have arrived at so 
** lame and impotent a conclusion. " From 
tlie language which the hon. proprietor 
had used, he had been led to believe, that 
the court would fiave been called oh to 
consider of something more important 
than whether it was proper for the Direc- 
tors to employ two or four horses in their 
visits to Hail(?vbiiry and Addiscoinbe. 
]Ie had visited those places, and he knew 
that it was sometimes necessary to have 
four horses, in order to get down in time 
to hear those examinations which w’cre of 
very great interest to the Company. He 
must also observe, that if the time of the 
Directors were considered important, as 
no doubt it was, to the Company, for 
their exertions were constantly required 
in the government of 100,000, (KX) of peo- 
ple, then it Ibllowcd, as a matter of 00111*80, 
that the sooner they discharged their 
duties out of doors, the better. They 
ought not, therefore, to be reproached, if, 
for the sake of expedition, they travelled 
to Haileybury and Addiscombe wdth four 
horses instead of two. This was all that 
he felt it necessary to say on the motion. 

Mr. Wilks observed, that the Directors, 
on these journeys, might use four horses 
if they pleased ; but he trusted that they 
would exercise a just discretion, and not 
create more expense than was necessary. 
He was of opinion, that the Court of 
Directors ought rather to thank the hon. 
mover than otherwise, for introducing 
this subject, because it gave them an op- 
portunity of shewing that, their expenses 
were not so great as had been repre- 
sented. 

Sir Peter J^aitrie said, he would leave 
it to other members of the court to enter 
into a discussion as to the dinners pro- 
vided for the Directors, and as to the 
propriety of their travelling with four 
horses or two ; but he begged leave to say 
a few words with respect to the Bast- 
India volunteers. They were a most 
useful body of men ; and, whenever their 
exertions w'ere required, they were at the 
Asvit,Journ, N . S, \'oi..7. No.2S, 


service of their fellow-citizens. (Ilear^ 
heart)^ He was very sorry that any ob- 
servations had been made in reply to the 
speech of the hon. mover. {Hear, heart) 
They w^ere, he conceived, perfectly un- 
necessary. {Hear, hear!) Whatever re- 
ductions were made in their estalilishment 
{and he hoped that the reductions at home 
corresponded with those that were ef- 
fected abroad), still, he trusted, whatever 
they did, tliat they would not reduce the 
East- India volunteers. They were ex- 
tremely useful in protecting the immense 
property of this great city ; and nothing 
could be more economical than the scale 
on which they w’ere supported. 

Mr. Pighy said, that having, in some 
degree, attended to the alTairs of this 
Hon. Company, he would state, tliat 
there was not a doubt on his mind, that 
if the most rigid investigation were insti- 
tuted, with respect to the mode in which 
those affairs were conducted, it would be 
found that they were regulated with a 
degree of economy which was truly sur- 
prising. Such an examination would 
prove to Enghuid, Europe, and the world 
at large, that their extensive and im- 
portant affairs were transacted with every 
due attention to a wise and jiropcr eco- 
nomy. {Hear, ticnr /) lie thought that 
there was nothing more mistaken, he 
would almost say, nothing more ct*n- 
surahle, than for gentlemen to make 
broad assertions, not only not founded 
on investigation, but nctiially arising out 
of the absence of investigation, — (tu'ar, 
hear!) — assertions, which had a tendency 
to injure the Company with the country 
at large. ( Hear, hear i) Such a proceed- 
ing was particularly injurious and repre- 
hensible at this inoinciit, when they were 
on the eve of the renewal of their charter. 
{Hear, hear !) How many interests might 
be affected, and injuriously affected, at 
sucli a time as this, by the propagation of 
caliiiimious reports ! {Hear, hear !) As 
to the remarks about the expense which 
the Directors iiieiUTcd in visiting the 
Company’s different institutions and eoU 
lege.s, he felt that they were almost below 
notice. {Hear, hear!) But, as little mind-s 
took a delight in looking into these mat- 
ters, a word or two 011 the subject might 
not be inapiiropriate. lie would say, 
then, that there was not a corporate com- 
pany in that city, from the goldsmith's 
and cloth -workers, down to the barbers 
and patten-makers, that did not expend 
more on luxury than that great Company 
did. {Hear, hear!) It hud been asked, 

“ What is the use of these visits?** He 
had had the honour of being a pleased 
atid gratified visitor at one of these col- 
leges — pleased and gfktiiled at the mdral 
and intellectual scene which he there 
witnessed. {Hear, hear!) The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, tlie President of 
(2 E) 
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the Board of Control, and many other 
eminent individuals, were present. The 
examination did honour to all parties - 
both to the young gentlemen, and to the 
professors by whom they had been in- 
structed. If those examinations were 
carried on in the presence of only two or 
three individuals, wlicre would be that 
stimulus which now impelled the young 
men to study with redoubled vigour? 
{Hear, hear!) Would the industry and 
exertion of the students be so greatly ex- 
cited, if they Avere examined privately 
before a cold assembly, consisting of two 
or three persons, instead of being placed 
before a public tribunal, where many in- 
dividuals were present? This it was that 
gave hope and spirit to the young gentle- 
men — and ])rodiiced a scene that was 
honourable of a Christian and civilized 
nation. {Hear, hear!) If he might be 
allowed to speak of the feast which was 
provided for the company who attended 
on those occasions, he would say, that it 
was not of an epicurean description. For 
his own part, he considered his own 
mutton-chop at home decidedly prefer- 
able, so little was there of luxurious feast- 
ing. ( Hear, hear !) 

The Chairman said, that if the motion 
of the hon. proprietor had not been se- 
conded, it would not have been less his 
intention to give the i)roprietor8 the in- 
formation which ho called for, in onlcr to 
disabuse the public mind, if indeed it had 
been abused, with reference to this sub- 
ject. He, however, had never heard 
any of those reports to which the hon. 
proprietor had alluded. He never knew 
that the directors had been accused of 
guttling and gormandizing at the expense 
of the Company; and. there was not, he 
was bound to say, the least foundation 
for any such charge. With resjiect to 
the excursions of the directors to Mailey- 
bury and Addiscombe, he conceived they 
were not only justifiable, but praise- 
worthy. Where wotild he that emulation, 
which now existed amongst the young 
men, if those who had the charge of 
them, and who fostered their growing 
talents, did not occasionally appear 
amongst them, and give to them that 
meed of praise which their exertions de- 
aerved? — (Hear, hear/) Then, what 
was the expense of the different visitations 
to which the bon. proprietor hmi referred ? 
The expense incurred by the directors 
for going to Haileybury, in the past year, 
was ^99. 18s. 7d.; to Addiscombe, 
£134. 6s. 7d. ; to Bluckw'a11,where there 
were extensive w^arehouses, which they 
visited to see that all was right, £5. Os. 6d.; 
and for the .last three years, the visits to 
Chatham, where thc-re >vas a depfit of 
troops and young men, cost X 172. 10s. 2d. 
With respect to the Iloyal East- India* 
Volunteers, they wci*c a most useful and 


effective body of men. They were com- 
manded by an honourable gentleman, weP 
known to this court and to the public 
wdjo had greatly exerted himself to pro- 
mote their interests. Indeed be might 
say that no individual had exerted him 
self more to forward the interests of the 
Company, in a variety of ways, than his 
honouiable friend (Col. Astcll) bad th)ue, 
during a period of thirty years’ service' 
He bad brought the corps to a degree of 
excellence wdiich had commanded tlie ap. 
probation of many of the Company’s best 
odicers. — {Hear, hear!) The amount of 
the expense incurred for the support of 
the corps, as referred to in the ]>a])ev 
which the bon. proprietor had read, was a 
gross exaggeration. The charge for 18.31, 
was £7,4^. 5s.; but in tliat sum was 
included a complete new equipment, re- 
gimentals, &c., and that after a service of 
ten or tw’clve years. The estimate, from 
August 1831 to August 1832, was 
^C‘l*,398. 10s. ; whilst in the year ending 
August 18*10, the expense was only 
£2 927. Now, looking to the immense 
property w'hich this corps had, on more 
than one occasion, been called on to 
protect, he did not think that any man 
could fairly assert, that this vvas a W'astc- 
ful or extravagant expenditure.— (i/cor, 
hear!) With regard to what the hon. 
proprietor had .said, on the subject of rcs 
duetjons not having been made at bome 
in the same projwjrtion that had been 
enforced abroad, he would merely ai)i»eal 
to his hon. friends around him, whether 
large reductions had not been made in 
the last and in the present year ? and 
whether there was not, at all times, an 
anxious desire to effect reductwns, due 
regard being always had to the efficiency 
of the Company’s service.— (//ear, hear J ) 
Captain Gowan said there did not ap- 
I>ear to him to be any weight in the argu- 
ment that had been used by way of reply. 
He had felt it to be his duty to place before 
the court the stigmas which had been cast 
on the Company, with respect to their 
wastefulness and extra\^gance, although 
the hoiioumblc chairman said that he had 
never heard them. But it so happened, 
that the parties fouiiil lault >vith were 
frequently the very last persons, who be- 
came acquainted with the coiiiplaints that 
were made. He thought that the argu- 
ments whicli were adduced against the 
motion were more specious and plausible 
than any thing else. It was pretended that 
the directors could not maintain their dig- 
nity and importance unless they einiiloycd 
four horses — (cries of not no/)— unless 
they kept up a certain style, and incurred 
a corisidemhle degree of expense . — {no ! 
no !) That was :i species of reasoning 
or argument that did not meet his ideas. 
It might answer ad captandum vvlgus, 
but was not suited for an enlightened au- 
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rV.Piire like that which he then addressed. Capt. Gowan said, he would not pro- 
ne would ask whether it was altogether ceed fiirtlier with the subject which he 
consistent— whether, in fact, it was quite had last touched on. In India, aeconliriff 
honest— -when they had so lai^e a debt, to long established, and he thought, silly 
•ind while the directors were obliged to usage, splendour of outside appearance 


refuse applications for relief on the part 
of the widows of old and meritorious offi- 
cers, in consequence of the state of the 
Company*s finances ; was it, he asked, 
under such circumstances, consistent to 
expend money in this way ? Wi Ji regard 
to the necessity of visiting the two col- 
leges in a certain style, in order to create 
excitement and stimulus amongst the stu- 
dents, such an idea was never thought of 
at Oxford, at Cambridge, or at any of the 
great public seminaries in this country. 
When he was at the military col lege. Lord 
Hertford was in the habit of corning 
down ; no one, liowever, knew or cared 
how he travelled, wliethcr in a coach and 
four, or a coach and pair. It had been 
insinuated that he had east a slur on the 
East- India volunteers. He had done no 
such thing, nor had he any intention to 
do so. He liad merely called the atten- 
tion of the court to a printed statement, 
in which it was set forth that the East- 
India volunteers cost the Company 
.£10,000 per annum. And if it were so, 
indeed, miglit not such a charge be fairly 
deemed not only considerable, but unne- 
cessarily extravagant ? As to the feasts 
which the honourable proprietor had 
described as being cold, and not so de- 
sirable as his own comfortable niKt- 
ton chop, he could only say that he had 
dined at the Lord Mayor’s feast, and got 
a cold bud dinner, but he knew for all 
that that it was extremely expcnsivc- 
Now, the two chairs received each ;£500 
a-year, and the other Directors ^300 
a-year cacli, which, he alway.s understood, 
was granted to defray coach- hire, dinners, 
and other incidental expeiise.s. fno ! no t) 
They would very soon have to consider 
the question of their finances. The 
pamphlet, a very lai^e one, of Mr. Rick- 
ards, contained the statement on that sub- 
ject to which he had before referred. Mr. 
Wilkinson, a distinguished accountant, 
inking the data contained in Mr. Rick- 
ards* book, wound up the iiiiuiiciul state 
of the Company in no very encourag- 
ing way. Their debt, on the 30tU of 
April, 1830, he stated at £17,882>812 ; 
losses. £'2,^1,30G; making a deficit of 
^20,71 4*, To which, if they added 
the capital stock of 000, 000, they 

would arrive at a grand total of between 
^24,000,000 and ^625,000,000. 

Mr. Twining rose to order. He wislie'd 
to know whether the hon. proprietor 
meant this as a reply ? The hon. proprie- 
tor had a right to reply, but surely it was 
not strictly in order to introduce other 
matters, which were unconnected with 
his motion. 


was very influential and necessary. But 
some of their best governors and servants 
had discouraged the practice, and dispen- 
sed with the trumpeters who were em- 
ployed to proclaim their titles, and with 
many other ceremonial attendants. Ho 
did not, however, see the necessity for 
keeping up any sort of state in making 
these annual visits. (Here there was a 
great noise occasioned by scraping the feet 
and coughing.) It was not a factious 
feeling, or a feeling of self-interest, that, 
induced him to come forward; and nothing 
should deter him from bringing before the 
Court of Proprietors any question which 
he thought affected their lionoiir or their 
interest. He knew that such a motion 
was not palatable there. He knew that 
much w'as not to he expected in that court 
with reference to any question that might 
he raised on the subject of expense. Such 
questions were so rarely introduced, that 
he could easily understand the reasons 
which led some of the proprietors to dis- 
approve of the present motion. He 
hoped, however, that the statements 
which he hud brought under the attcu- 
tion of the court would be answered. It 
was the more necessary that they should 
receive a complete refutation, because, 
certain gentlemen at Sheffield, Leeds, &c , 
were labouring with great industry and 
ability to lower the Company in the esti- 
mation of the puhlic. 

An Ifon. Proprietor , — I had hoped, 
after the statement which the lion, chair- 
man has furnished, that the hon. pro- 
prietor would have withdrawn his motion. 

Captain Gowan . — I have no objection 
to withdraw it. — ( Cries of no ! no ! ) 

The question was then put, and the 
motion was negatived. 

INDIA HOUSE MUSEUM. 

Capt. Gowan was anxious to throw out 
a suggestion with respect to the Cpin- 
pany’s Museum in that House. Tlie 
British Museum was now open to the 
public every day in the week, except 
Sunday, and lie wished the Directors to 
meet that example half way, qnd to allow 
the Company's Museum to he open to 
the public three days in the week. The 
Museum in that House contained much 
that was rare and curious ; but the eti- 
guette that was to be observed in procur- 
ing tickets det erred a great number of 
persons from seeing the Museum at all, 
or from going there as often as they 
wished. Therefore, lie conceived that 
greater facilities should be afforded for vi- 
siting it than had been gninted hereto- 
fore. He thought that every person who 
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who pleased ought to be allowed to visit 
it) during three days in the week, without 
tickets, but on merely writing their names 
in a book. A board might be put up in 
the India House directing the W'ay to the 
Museum, and stating the days when it 
was kept open. In his opinion it would 
’be a measure of improvement as well as 
of refinement to grant easy access to the 
Museum. He threw out this suggestion 
for the consideration of the proprietors, 
and he hoped that it would meet with 
the approbation of the court. 

The Chairman said, if any person had 
opposed tlie gratification of a laudable 
curiosity — if respectable individuals had 
been prevented from examining the mu- 
seum— -lie could then admit that there 
were grounds for the hon. proprietor’s 
motion. But when tliere was no diffi- 
culty in the case — when individuals had 
only to send in their names to a director, 
for the purpose of obtaining admission- 
lie saw no necessity for altering the. sys- 
tem. If they were to admit all persons 
who presented themselves, what would 
be the event ? Why, they must keep a 
much larger establishment of attendants 
than they were now called on to do — 
an additional expense for which they 
w'ould probably receive the animadversion 
of the honourable proprietor — (hear, 
heart ) — because he feared very much, 
that, unless a strict watch were kept, 
various valuable articles might, by a 
sleight-of-hand process, find their way 
into the pockets of some of the promis- 
cuous visitors.— (Hear, hear!) lie had 
never heard the slightest complaint 
On this subject, and therefore, he could 
not recommend the proposition to the 
court. 

Mr. WiUes said, that as a proprietor of 
that court, he had applied for a ticket of 
admission, and found no difficulty in pro- 
curing it. 

Mr. J. i’oi/ndcr said, if the Museum 
were tlirown open, as the hon. proprietor 
wished, not merely was it probable that 
valuable articles would be abstracted firom 
one of the most curious Oriental collec- 
tions in Europe, but those who attended 
the library for literary or other important 
purposes, would be so obstructed, that it 
would be impossible for them to carry 
their intentions into effect. The plan 
would be found utterly impracticable in 


if-iclf, even if they greatly enlarged the 
numlicr of custodes. So that, in the end, 
the Directors would be obliged thetn- 
selves, in consequence of the extreme in- 
convenience that would arise, to withdraw 
the boon wliich they had been unfortunate 
enough to grant on a single application. 
Whilst he was making some extensive re- 
searches ill that library, he had received 
the kindest attention from the librarian 
and dcpiity-lihrariun. They not only 
afforded him much valuable information, 
which their studies had ciiuhled them to 
collect, but, to all the inquiries made, not 
only by himself but by others, the most 
ready attention was paid. I'he propriety 
and the extreme assiduity with which the 
labours in that department were con- 
ducted, called on him, as an humble indi- 
vidual, to declare how miieh he felt him- 
self indebted and obliged to those two 
gentlemen. He never had to apply to 
any of the Directors for admission. He 
merely sent in his name, and was at once 
admitted. He spent weeks, nay months, 
ill that precious repository of ancient and 
modern learning ; and he thought it right 
to make this statement, lest it might go 
abroad, that the visitors to it were not 
properly attended to. 

An //on. Propric/or observed, that the 
plan proposed would create a very con- 
siderable expense. 

Capt. Gowan said, that the sale of the 
catalogue, which he understood was in 
progress, would meet the expense. He 
had heard that it was contemplated to 
transfer the Museum completely to the 
British Museum. He wished that such 
might be the case, because there the arti- 
cles would be taken proper rare of. As 
to people being disturbed while studying 
Oriental lore, he did not think that would 
be the case more than it was at the ]i<, 
brary of the British Museum. Neither 
did he believe that articles would be pur- 
loined. In his opinion there w'ould not, 
all at once, be such an influx of visitors as 
the hon. proprietor apprehended. That 
there was some degree of obstruction in 
procuring tickets he knew; for a friend 
of his from the country, to whom every 
minute was important, had to wait a con- 
siderable time l^fore he could get one. 

Here the conversation ended, and the 
Court adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


BErOllE TllS SELECT COAIMlTTEE OF THE COMMONS, ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 

(Continued Jrom vol* vu j?, 115,) 


5th April, 1830, 

T. G, Llopdy Esq., re-ex.*iinined. — The 
inode of computing the interest on the 
upset price of tea is to charge an interest 
for^ six monllis upon the funds placed in 
China, for the provision of investment, 
from the time of their being placed there 
till the arrival of the ships in England; 
secondly, to charge eighteen months’ in. 
terest from the arrival of the ship in Eng. 
land till the realization of the sale proceeds 
in the Company’s treasury. (The witness 
delivered in a statement shewing the exact 
mode of computation for the investment 
in season 1828-9 j and another statement, 
shewing the cost of each species of tea in 
the year 1829. *) 

Injuries sustained by a cargo from 
Bombay or England to China, which 
would reduce the selling price in China, 
would, if not covered by the insurance, 
increase tlic computed value of the talc. 
Witness does not think the charge of into, 
rest for six months in China is forbidden 
by the Commutation Act. The freight is 
charged with a year’s interest, though the 
greatest proportion of it is not paid till 
after the ship has delivered her cargo. The 
interest on the freight is settled by an 
average of the different rates. 

The tea put up for consumption is often 
nearly three years from the time of its 
leaving Canton to the time of its being 
sold : the average may be eighteen months. 
Witness believes (though he speaks with 
hesitation) tliat, supposing the Company 
had a sufUcieticy of tea for one year’s 
consumption, including, that in their 
warehouses and that in transitu, they 
w'ould have complied with the act. The 
Company have always been anxious to 
promote the consumption of tea, and with 
that view to be provided with an adequate 
supply for any increased demand. 

Bills drawn by th'e Company for the 
payment of tea purchases are on various 
terms upon England; in India, they are 
drawn at thirty days’ sight. When bills arc 
drawn in Canton by the Company, interest 
is not charged till the bills are satisfied. 

The Company’s apparent profit on their ^ 
China trade would have appeared greater, 
in the accounts given by witness, but that 
a great part of the supply for the China 
investment is furnished through India, on 
reimbursement of territorial charges paid 
in England, and adjusted at the rate of 
exchange fixed by the Board of Control. 

* Which is given in vol. iil. p. 19(i. 


Q. The only difference being the dif. 
fercnce between the rate of exchange fixed 
by the Board of Commissioners, and the 
real rate of exchange between London and 
Calcutta, how is this circumstance ac- 
counted for, that upon the sum of 
18,000,000 sterling trade between India 
and London there isadiffercnce arisingfrom 
that circumstance of ^2,004,650, whilst 
upon the trade between China and London 
of ;£ 18,284,000 there is only a difference 
of ^154,500; how is that accounted for, 
as the same element of difference entering 
into both calculations, the rate of difiTe- 
rence ought to be proportionate It 

depends upon the amount that has been 
respectively applied to the two trades of 
those sums for which we pay the high rate 
of exchange. This high rate of exchange 
attaches only to the repayment of the ad- 
vances made from commerce to the terri. 
tcry; there have been other funds applied 
to the China investment upon which the 
Board’s rates of exchange have no opera, 
tion. Equally so in India; all commer- 
cial funds do not enter at all into the com- 
putation, only those sums arising from the 
rc- payment of the advances which the 
commerce has made to the territory. Q. 
Why do you take in your calculation of 
the profit and loss of the East- India Com- 
pany’s trade between India and China, 
the prime cost at 6s. 8d., when you state 
that the prime cost was called by you the 
sum which the tale cost the East-India 
Company, delivered into the treasury at 
Canton from the investinents they have 
made?— Because upon the whole of 
the transactions from the year 1814 down 
to the latest period, tin* tale has been prov- 
ed to cost, within a fraction, 6s. 8d. Q, 
Then what you state is, that the tale de. 
livered into the treasury at Canton has, 
ever since the year 1814, cost the Company 
Gs. 8d. upon the average Within a 

fraction. (j. When you state, that the 
average value of the tale since 1814 has 
been 6s. 8d., is that the average made up 
of all the bills drawn upon England and 
India, as well as upon all the commercial 
transactions of the Company at Canton ? 

Upon every transaction tliat has 
draw’n money into the treasury at Canton. 
Q, Then, of course, it would have been 
higher if it had not been for the exchanM 
having fallen from Canton upon England? 
A, In whatever degree the exchange bu 
fallen, the Company has had the benefit of 
it upon all the bills the supercargoes have 
drawn. Q. Siq>po8ing that the wliole of 
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the credit created to the Company at Can- 
tcft] bad been produced by the sale of in- 
-vestments from India or from England, 
the tale must have been valued higher than 
6s. 8d.?— By taking a part of the cre- 
dit by bills of exchange, certainly that has 
tended to reduce the value of the tale. Q, 
Did yon mean to say that the whole benefit 
arising from the fall of the exchange ac- 
crued to the Company, or to the consu- 
mers of tea in this country ? — If the 
Company obtain money at a low rate of 
exchange, that benefit rests with them; 
but the consumer of the tea has the benefit 
of it in the upset price. Q. In what way 
does the Company decide upon the quan- 
tity of tea they will put up at the sales ? — A, 
That decision does not rest with my de- 
partment; it is with our Commercial 
Committee, which I do not attend ordi- 
narily. Q, Since cotton is no longer re- 
ceived as revenue at Bombay, have not the 
Company been in the habit of buying cotton 
there to send to China ? — They have pur- 
chased cotton to send to China. Q. Are you 
aware at what rate of exchange the price of 
the cotton at Bombay is brought into the 
account at the India-House, in the prime 
trost of the tea, or how is that settled ? — 
I cannot exactly state from recollec- 
tion ; 1 think it is 216 rupees for 100 dol- 
lars. Q. In the transactions between 
Bombay and Canton, do you take the 
whole cost in tales, or do you take partly 
the prime cost as valued at Bombay, and 
partly the value in China?— The cost 
of the cotton would be the number of i u* 
pees we pay for at the Board's rates. Q. 
Then you would debit commerce with that 
advance at the Board's rate ?-^^. Yes. 

John Craufurd, Esq., re-examined.— 
The greater part of the proccs.s of mining 
and refining the metal (tin) in the island 
of Banca, is done by the Chinese ; all that 
is done w'ell is done by them. They arc 
amongst the most useful of the inhabitants, 
and indispensable in the labours of the 
mines. A great deal of machinery is used 
in the mining, which is made by the Chi- 
nese. There are no other people in that 
part of the world who know how to con- 
struct, or to make use of machinery. 
There is a very large population working 
gold mines in Borneo. There is a large 
import and export of this gold at Singa- 
pore every year. The Chinese work the gold 
mines exclusively, on their own account. 
There is so much land in Borneo, that 
any body may have it ; but they are per- 
manent settlers. The gold mines are in 
' the country lying between Pontiana and 
Sambas, towards the S.W. part of the 
island, not very far from the coast, at the 
foot of the mountains. The gold is from 
streams, or found in alluvial land. The 
bulk of the gold brought to Singapore 
from various quarters is produced through 
Cbineie industry. The Chinese are em- 
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ployed in the same way on the eastern coast 
of the Malay peninsula. The export of 
gold has generally amounted to 1,000 lbs. 
troy. Wimess concurs in a statement of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, that a great pro- 
portion of the trade between China and 
Batavia is now (1813) carried on by Ciii- 
nese capitalists trading direct from Amoy, 
and the northern parts of China, with 
which a constant intercourse is kept up ; 
and it would be impossible to restrict a 
trade which appears to have been so long 
established, and which proves so essential 
and advantageous to all concerned in it." 
'Witness does not agree in all the opinions 
stated in the following extract of a let- 
ter from Sir S. Raffles, dated Bencoolcn, 
1820 ; “ What you observe w'ith respect 
to British cottons, through tliis port to 
China, is a most important question ; the 
affair is perfectly practicable, and nothing 
more easy. Upwards of 10,0tX) tons of 
raw cotton are annually sent to China from 
our territories in India : why should we 
send raw produce to encourage the industry 
of a foreign nation at the expense of our 
manufacturers? If India cannot manu- 
facture sufficiently chca|), England can, 
and it is idle to talk of tlie cheapness of our 
manufactures, unless we can bring them 
into fair competition. I see no reason 
why China should not be, in a great mea- 
sure, clothed from England ; no people 
study cheapness so much, and if we can 
undersell them, we have only to find the 
way of introducing the article. The mo- 
nopoly of the East-India Company in 
England, and of the Hong merchants in 
China, precludes the idea of any thing 
like fair competition in our own ships, or 
in the port of Canton. Not but the East- 
India Company can, and perhaps will, as- 
sist as far as in them lies, but their ships 
arc too expensive. The articles would also 
pass through the Hong merchants before 
tliey reached the general trade and com- 
merce, and the intermediate benefits would 
form another barrier." The witness differs 
from the doctrine that we ought not to en- 
courage the industry of a foreign nation, 
at the expense of our own. He does not 
know what is meant by the industry of a 
foreign nation. If by this industiy is 
meant that of the natives of India, who are 
not foreigners, but British subjects, he 
entirely agrees in thinking that it is very 
practicable to supply China with our cot- 
ton manufactures, and in the probability 
of our contributing very materially towards 
clothing China from England. There is 
a mode of evading the duty by junks, which 
also pay no port charges. (The witness 
delivered in 22 different accounts and 
statements relating to the tea trade.) 

, 29/A April, 

J. C. "MelvUL Esq. re-examined.^(2. 
'Will you explain the principle upon 
which the Company fix the upset price of 
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their teas? — A, The Act of the S24 Geo. 
lll.c. 38, usually called the Commutation 
Act, precludes the Company from putting 
up their tea for sale at any prices which 
shall, upon the whole of the teas so put up 
at any one sale, exceed the^prime cost 
thereof, w'itli the freiglit and charges of 
importation, together with lawful interest 
from the time of the arrival of such tea in 
Great Britain, and the common premium 
of insurance, as a compensation for the sea 
risk incurred thereon. The tirst point 
that the Company have to consider in car. 
rying that law into cfl'ect is, how they arc 
to compute the prime cost of their teas. 
All the Company's consignments and re- 
mittances to China arc made entirely with 
a view to, and do in fact terminate in, 
supplying their treasury at Canton with 
funds for the provision of tea. The course 
of proceeding which the Company adopt 
each season is this : they first lake a view 
of the state of the market, and of the pro- 
bable demand for tea, and according to 
that view frame their indent for a quantity 
of tea to be brought from China sufficient 
to keep up a year's consumption before- 
hand, as required by law, and estimate the 
probable cost of that tea in tales. The next 
step is to provide the means of paying for 
the lea. With that view they buy cotton in 
India for consignment to China, which is 
p ud for in rupees received in leimbursemcnt 
of sums disbursed in sterling, on account of 
that portion of the territorial charges of In. 
dia which is incurred in England. They 
direct the supercargoes to receive dollars in 
China in exchange for bills upon India, 
which are paid in rupees, received in like 
manner. They purchase British manu- 
factures to consign ment for China, wliicli 
arc of course paid for in sterling. A very 
small portion, about one-sixteenth of the 
whole, in 18ii8-9, was provided by bills 
drawn in China upon the Company in 
London. The prime cost of the tea 
brought to England under these arrange- 
ments is the sum expended in sterling in 
providing the tales with which the tea w'as 
bought, iiicliiding freight and charges up. 
on the outward consignments, which arc in 
fact remittances, and upon the homeward 
investment of tea. Q. Does it also in- 
clude the charge of interest? — A. Interest 
forms a necessary part of the charges. The 
Company, as merchants, are entitled to 
charge interest from the date of expending 
the money in making the remittances un- 
til the period when, if they were free from 
the restriction of the Commutation Act, 
they would he in the situation to sell the 
tea. That Act, however, restrains the 
C'ompany fruni selling their tea imtncdi. 
ately upon its arrival, by recjiiiring tliat 
they should keep a considerable st«»ck on 
band ; and in onler that they may suffer 
no loss oil that account, it is provided that 
the Company shall add to the prime cost 
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of the tea lawful interest from the time of 
its arrival in Great Britian. Combining, 
therefore, ordinary usage, as respects inter- 
est being included in the invoice charged, 
with the parliamentary enactment, the up- 
set price of the tea should include interest 
from the time of the first expenditure to the 
time when the sale proceeds of the teas are 
realized. Q. You state that interest is 
charged from the date when the money is 
expended in providing funils for the pur- 
chase of the tea ; is that the principle upon 
which you charge interest ? — A That is 
the principle which regulates the Compa- 
ny's charge of interest. Tlie amount of 
the charge is not minutely ascertained from 
year to year; hut I have taken out the 
particulars of the year 1828-9, which is 
that of which the Coiiunittce tiave had a 
statement of the items of the upset prices, 
and I have ascertained that the Cumpany*.s 
charge for interest, although regulated up- 
on the principle which 1 iiave explained, 
falls short of what it would be upon an ac- 
tual computation. Q, Will you explain 
upon what data you go ?~~A. The invoice 
charge of interest upon the outward con- 
signments from England is six months, 
and I have ascertained that the proceeds of 
these consignments in the last year, 1828-9, 
were not realized for ten months upon an 
average. Again, the charge which the 
Company make of interest under the Com- 
luiitation Act is fhr eighteen months, and 
I have ascertained that the average period 
that the tea is in warehouse here is twenty 
months. Q. Can you state what propor** 
lion of the funds required for the purcliase 
of tea in China is r:.i^ed by bills in India, 
or by consignments of merchandize from 
India? — A. The whole portion remitted 
from India amounts to about two-thirds 
of the whole, including cunsigninc>nts of 
merchandi/e from India to China, as well 
as bills drawn from China upon India. Q. 
That proportion •which has been raised by 
being remitted from India being raised in 
dollars in exchange for rupees, how is the 
' sterling value of the rupees calculated ?•— 
A. At the intrinsic par of tlio rupee, com- 
puting the value of fine silver at the old 
mint standard of 5s. 2(1. an ounce. Q. But 
there is at present no such standard in sil- 
ver?— I am perfectly aware of that 
circumstance. The standard in this coun- 
try being gold, there is no such standard 
as 5s. 2d. ; nor can there, I apprehend, be 
any accurate standard for silver, but the 
market price, in a country where the stand- 
ard is gold. Q What is the market- 
price of .silver at present?—.^, ‘Is. lid, an 
ounce. Q. The market value appears then to 
be 3d. per (iiiiicv less than the amount ob- 
served in the Company's calculations, has 
not there been an over-valuation in your 
computation of the tale to that extent? — A, 
If the Committee were to restrict their 
view to the two or three last years, un- 
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doubted ly there would appear to have 
been an over- valuation of the tale in that 
respect; but in former years of the 
present charter the market price of silver 
considerably exceeded the old mint stand- 
ard of 5s. 2d. and I have ascertained that 
upon an average of all the years since 
1814-5f there is only a fractional differ- 
ence between the value of the rupee at the 
market price and at the old standard. Q. 
Then, from your statement, it would appear 
that upon an average of years there has 
not been any over- valuation of the tale by 
the system the Company have observed of 
bringing the rupees into dollars? — A, 
That is what I meant to say ; and I would 
beg leave to add, that the Board of Con- 
troul, acting upon the authority given to 
them by Parliament, compel the Company 
to credit the Indian territory with the ru- 
pee at more than 1 2 per cent, above the 
old standard of 5s. 2d., which valuation 
being one to which the Company as ad- 
vised, are bound by law to submit, they 
w'Otild have been perfectly justified in ap- 
plying to their transactions with China. 
Q. That being the case, how do you ac- 
count for their not having proportionately 
increased the upset price of tea ? — A. 'I'he 
Company have never acquiesced in the rates 
of exchange prescribed by the Board, but 
have persevered up to the present time in 
earnestly remonstrating a^^ainst the obser- 
vance of those rates, and in entreating a 
revision of tlieii). The China accounts are 
not legally within the control of the 
Board ; and therefore, although the Com- 
pany must submit to the loss by this ex- 
change, yet they have been unwilling to 
give the least sanction to the rates by in- 
troducing them into the valuation of the 
tale in computing the cost of tea, the more 
especially as, if they had done so, it would 
have bad the effect, which I trust I may be 
permitted to say the Company always de- 
precate, of raising the upset price of tea. 
Q. Do not the Company adopt a different 
mode of valuing the tale in their account 
of profit and loss from that which you have 
exploincd with reference to the upset price 
of tea? — A, Yes, In their profit and loss 
accounts they adopt the fixed rate of Gs. 6d. 
as a medium rate; and the Committee 
will see that the Company are compelled 
to use a different rate in this account, as the 
effect of the Board's rates must be adjusted 
in the profit and loss. With respect to this 
old rate of 6s. 8d., I find that it was recog- 
nized in the year 1781, in a paper append- 
ed to the Ninth Report of a select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on 
East- India Affairs, being a Report from a 
Committee of East-India Proprietors, 
adopted by the General Court, which, 
with the permission of the Committee, as 
it explains the view which was then taken 
of what constituted prime cos<, I will take 
the. libMjjr of reading : With respect to 


mt^rchandizc sent out from England to In. 
dia, and merchandize returned home from 
thence, the produce must vary according 
to the market abroad and at home, and ac- 
cording to the ideal value affixed to foreign 
currency, but can only affect the Company, 
or be decided, on the following position; 
for instance, suppose £\QO laid out in 
broad -cloth in England sells in Bengal 
for 1,200 current rupees ; if on this occasion 
the exchange be reckoned at 2$. per current 
rupee, the profit is 20 per cent. ; if 2s. 3d. 
the profit is .35 per cent. : again, if the 
produce of 1,200 current rupees be laid 
out in muslins, and these, when brought 
to England, sell for the produce of 

the operation, reckoning at 2s. the current 
rupee, will be 1,500 current rupees, or an 
apparent profit of 25 per cent.; at 2s. Sd. 
the current rupee will be 1,333^, or an ap. 
parent profit of only 13^ per cent. But 
the real profit to the Company in England, 
by comparison of first costs, will be 50 per 
cent., which is the only point that can be 
established, let the discussion be carried on 
ever so long, except that the higher the ex- 
change In India the greater the ap)>arciit 
profit there, and the reverse in England ; 
so that, for the purpose of the present cal- 
culation, your Committee have adopted the 
Company’s valuation; viz tale 6s. 8d.” 
The Committee will observe, that this lat- 
ter principle of comparing first costs is 
that which the Company now adopt. The 
paper which I have read was before Par- 
liament a short time previously to the pass- 
ing of the Commutation Act ; the clause 
ill which affecting the question of prime 
cost was proposed by the Company in the 
very terms in which it is enacted, {j. Can 
you state to the Committee what has been 
tfie average cost of the tale to the Company 
since 1814, upon the principle which you 
have been explaining?— ./f. The average 
cost of the tale to the Company since 
1814.1.'>, upon the principle which I have 
explained, has been 6s. 7-502d. Q, What 
has been the average rate per tale since 
1814 at which hills have been drawn upon 
the Company in England from Canton?— 
A. The average rate per tale at which the 
Company have heeii drawn upon from 
Canton since 1814-15 is 6s. 8‘77d. Tlie 
Committee w'ill see that if that principle 
had been observed, the charge of interest 
in the computation would be for twelve 
months less than that included In the Com- 
pany's calculation, because bills of ex- 
change would comprise the interest for 
that period ; but, on the other hand, the 
Company’s calculation includes charges 
that would be incurred if supplies were 
obtained by bills. Adjusting both sides 
of the calculation, I find that the rate at 
which the talc w'ould have been computed 
ill the upset price of tea, if the bill of ex- 
change rate had been the principle of com- 
putation, would have been .Gs. 8'94V}d. du- 
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cimals. Q. Do you not con^iidcr that ft made, ns I Imvc already explained, at the 
is the ordinary usage to value the coin of old mint standard of .'js. lM., wliicli values 
a foreign country expendwMn the purchase the rupee at about 2s.()J d. Q. Still would, 
of consignments to England in sterling at it. not sii)pc*ar, acconling to the coin])uta. 
the current rate of exchange ? — I am tioii of the rupee being valued at ‘Js. O^d. 
perfectly aware that such is the usual prac- whilst in Bengal the exchange is Is. 1 Id., 
tice; the principle, indeed, seems quite that it is taken at 1 jd. beyond the real 
clear. In ordinary cases it very frequently worth in Bengal of the rupee ? — yt. But 
happens that the cargo abroad is purchased the Company, for t!ie reasons 1 liave already 
with funds raised by hills of exchange, and given, cannot extend their drafts upon 
the cost of those goods in sterling would, themselves from Bengal without dcfeaiiiig 
in such a case, he the sterling amount of the Act of Parliament in resp'.ct of the In- 
the bills ; liutthe adoption of any such sys- dian cliargcs, and the cost of (lie t'oinpany 
teiii by the Company in tlieir present cir- placing tlieir rupees in Bengal under the 
ciimstanccs, even were it practicable, system prescribed by the Act much more 
would defeat the financial provisions of the than accounts for that diirereiiee Q. Can 
Legislature in respect of India. If the you state to the Conimiltce at what rate. 
Company were to buy their teas by means upon the average, since 181-1, the Company 
of bills upon themselves, they would have have placed the tale in China by means oV 
to pay those hills out of the proceeds of the hills upon India? — y/. .^s. lO'Odd. (J.. 
teas, and then there would not be funds for Can you also state at what rate hy coiisign- 
the territorial charges of India. Q. Will rnents of inerchanr!i/e from India? — yf 
you explain to tlio Committee what is the f>s. 7*30‘d. Q. It would then appear tijat 
nature and the amount of those territorial the eonsigmncrits of mcrcliandi/e have been 
charges?— They comprise the reim> a much less profitable mode of remittance 
bursemoiit to the public of tlint portion of than that of hills ; how do you account for 
the expenditure of Great Britain which is the Company liaving continued to adopt 
incurred in respect of Ills Majesty’s troops that mode? — yf. The rate I have mention- 
■ervingin f^dia. Theyalsoendiracetliefur- ed for mcrchamiizc of (is, 7'36d. includes 
lougfiandrotiredallnwancesofofficers in the freight, which, had the funds been raised 
Company’s army tlic cost of territorial litores by bills, must have been charged upon the 
sent to India, political freight and demur, tea; omitting freight, the cost of the tale 
rage, and aNo a portion of ilic interest of by consignments of merchandize from In- 
tho Indian debt. The aggregate of those dia to China is reduced to .'5s. 7'7t»ii. Q, 
several charges may he .sttitcd to amount. Then yon mean to stale that the upset price 
upon the average, to i6?3,000,(XK) per an- has been rather kept down than otherwise 
ntim, whicii is remitted hy the Company hy the practice of the Company in sending 
principally through their India and China merchandize from India to Cliina ? — y/. 
trade; and the Indian territory has the Clearly so ; and encouragement has at the 
important benefit of effecting thi.s remit- same time been given hy the Company to 
tanco at advantageous rates of exchange, the trade in an important article of Indian 
Q, In what mode does the territory obtain produce, (j. Can you state at wliat rate 
this advantage? — The territory obUii ns the tale has been placed in China hy coii- 
this advantage by remitting the three mil- signnieiits of British manufactures? — y/, 
lions annually at llic Board rates of ex- At 7s: 0*49d. Q. You take the average 
change, ‘2s. 3'8dd. per sicca rupee, Q. since 1814? — yt. Since 1814; the rate 
Can you state to the Committee what pro. would he lower if we look an average fora 
portion of the remittance Is effected through smaller period of years. Q. Then you arc 
the China trade? — At present about of opinion that the most disadvantageous 
one million sterling per annum. It has mode which the Company can adopt of 
been, and it continues to be, the policy of providing funds for the purchase of teas is 
the Company to increase tlie remittances by sending British inaiuiraetiires? — yf. I 
through that mode. fj. At wliat rate do thiiili that must be admitted. Q. 'i'liat 
the Company credit the Indian territory being the case, can you exphairi why the 
with the sums so remitted ? — At Js. Company have continued to adop/; that 
3 *84d. the sicca rupee. Q. Instead of Is. mode, that being so disadvantageous? — 
lid., for the reasons you have stated ? — A, A, '17ie (\)minittce must of course be atvare 
Is. lid. is, I believe, the market rate that the Company have always from policy 
now. Q. Can you state to the Committee 1/een desirous of exoorting the produce 
what is the present rate of exchange in 111. and manufactures of Great Britain to 
dia for hills upon England?— y/. Tiielasc places to which they have an exclusive pri- 
quotation I liave seen is Is. lid. per sicca vilege of trading, and I believe I may say 
rupee. Q, You have stated that this remit, that the Company have ftlt thein.selves un- 
tance is at 2s. :3d. instead of Is. lid. Is der something of a moral obligation to do 
that 2s. 3d. put upon the lea in computing so. This policy has at diffVrenr times hrcii 
the upset price? — yl. No; the cbmputa- not only sanetioned hut enjoined in llic 
tion of that part of tiie remittance from 111- charters granted to the Com | any and in 
dia, which aficcts the upset price of tea, is legislative enactment.s. At the period of 
./Asioi. Juur. N.S,Vol.7.No.2S. (2 F) 
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the last renewal of the charter, the trade 
with India being then opcMied, of course 
' the Company ceased to feel it obligatory 
• upon them then to send British manufac- 
tures to India, although they determined 
not to cease doing so until it should be- 
come absolutely necessary ; but as they 
had the exclusive privilege of trading to 
China, they felt the force of the old obli* 
gation still binding upon them, as relating 
to exports to that country ; and it was well 
understood between the King’s ministers 
In 1813, and the representatives of the 
Company, that these exports to China 
were to be continued. 1 may add, that 
when ill 18i2(i the Company found it neces- 
sary, from the state of the trade, materially 
to restrict exports of British manufactures 
to India, Mr. Williams Wynn, then I’re- 
sidentoftlie Indian Board, remonstrated 
against that determination ; and as that re- 
lated to exports to India, 1 think the Com- 
pany were entitled to concliute that the 
rcmotistrance would have been iriiich more 
decided if it had had reference to exports 
to China. But iiidependeutly of the po- 
licy which has actuated these exports of 
British produce and manufactures, it by 
no means appears to me that the tale has 
been valued more highly than it would 
bavc been if all the funds lor buying tea 
bad been provided in either of the other 
modes; for I cannot imagine that the 
Company could have materially increased 
their supplies of cotton to India, or their 
demand upon the Canton market ibr mo- 
ney in exchange for bills, without immedi. 
ately either lessening the value of the cot- 
ton in China, or raising the exchange for 
the bills. I would further state, that in a 
concern of so imicli magnitude and im. 
portance as that of the Company’s in Chi. 
ini, it is necessary that they should be se- 
cure against the possible failure of funds 
there, which might he the consequence of 
their having recourse to only one iiiethodof 
remittance. The Company act upon a 
system ; and I would submit that one 
good test hy which that system might be 
tried would he, whether the valuation of 
tlie tale, by all the combined methods 
which the Company have pursued, is or is 
nut as good for the public as if the Com- 
pany had supplied their treasury by con- 
signments of bullion. Q, Arc you able 
to state to the Committee what, upon the 
avcnige since 1814, would have been the 
cost of the talc, if the consignments had 
been entirely in bullion? — A. Cs- 6‘278tl., 
which, by the addition of the charges now 
included in the valuation of the tale pro- 
' duced hy consigiiineiits of merchandize to 
China, would be increased to 6$. lO'iOOd., 
which is 2*988d. in excess of the cost, at 
which, by the Company's combined ope- 
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rations, the tale has been placed in China. 
Q. Can you explain upon what grounds 
^ou make this valuation wliich you have 
just given to the Committee ? — A, I take 
the average market price of dollar silver 
in London in each year since 1814-15; I 
add nine montlis* interest, at the rate 
borne by the Company’s bond debt in 
England, insurance at the market rate, 
and one per cent, for brokerage, shipping 
expenses, and freight. Q. What is the 
amount of the iiisiimrice? — A, It has 
varied ; it was four per cent, in the early 
years : and that which the Company now 
adopt is three per cent. Q. Do you 
take that calculation from facts?— From 
the rate of sea insurance adjudged every 
year by the mercantile committee at the 
India Ilouse. Q. Is that nj>on bullion ? — 
A, The Company not being in tlic habit 
of exporting bullion, the Committee do 
not fix a separate rate for bullion. I have 
taken the rate Ibr increliandize. The rate 
for bullion is, I believe, less ; but the 
difference will not affect the principle of 
the calculation I have now submitted. 
It would make a small alteration in the 
degree. Q. It has been stated in evi- 
dence to tlie Committee, that a very large 
sum, amounting to twm millions sterling, 
might he obtained in exchange for bills 
upon England. Do you think, to that 
extent, it would he possible so to obtain 
money in exchange upon England? — A- 
Any opinion I can give upon that point 
must he fornieil from a perusal of the 
olheial de.spatelies of the Company’s Se- 
lect Committee in China ; and from what 
they have at different times reported of 
the state of the money market at Canton, 
I must he permitted to entertain very 
great doubts whether so large a sum as 
two millions sterling could he raised by 
bills upon England in any one year, anil 
I am quite convinced that it could not he 
done consecutively from year to year; 
were it otherwise, the rate of ox<*iiaMge 
would be so enhanced by the demand as 
to make the tale much more expensive 
than under the present system. Besides, 
if the Company were knowm to depend 
on that mode of supply, they w'ould be at 
the mercy of a few merchants at Canton, 
wiio would have it in their power to com- 
bine and dictate the rate of exchange, 
which inconvenience is not merely specu- 
lative ; it is one which the Company’s 
servants in China have sometimes men- 
tioned in reference to their limited de- 
mands for money in exchange for bills. 
I would again remind the Committee, 
that the Company cannot grant the bills, 
or rather if they were to grant them, the 
law would be defeated. 

( ‘To be continued , ) 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House OF Commons, Murdi li). 

China. — Mr. S. IVorlley iii(|(iiro(l of tlic 
First Lord of the Admiralty, whether any 
information hud hecii received from, or 
instructions scnit to, the Admiral com. 
inanding the squadron in the May of lien, 
gal, to proceed to China witli a view of 
protecting the Rriti.sii interests there. 

Sir J. Graham replied, tliai advices had 
been received from Sir Kdward Owen, 
dated 28th September, from the Madras 
Roads, stating that, in consequence of in- 
formation he had received from Canton, he 
had thought it proper to proceed to the 
mouth of the Hooghley, in order to com- 
inunicatc with the Supreme Government 
at (Calcutta. No furtlier information had 
reached his Majesty's government. 

I.AW. 

1‘ftlVY COUNCIL. 

In the matter of the Memorial of the East^ 
India Company afiainst the Recorder (f Pe- 
nang. — The decision of their Lordsfiips 
having been laid before the King, his Ma. 
jesty has been pleased to approve of the 
same, and to direct that Sir John Thomas 
Claridge be removed from the post of 
Rcconler of Penang. 

The particulars of this case are fully 
given ill p, 73 (Part 1.}. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ABOLITION OF HUMAN SACKIFK.'FS IN INDIA. 

The Coventry Society for tlie Abolition 
of Human Sacrifices in India, has pub- 
lished its third report, of which the foL 
lowing is an extract : 

“ It has been the desire of this Society, 
in reference to the innumerable victims of 
Hinduism in British India, adopting the 
language of the eloquent Burke, ‘ to at- 
tend to the neglected and remember the 
forgotten,’ It contemplates the entire 
abolition of the Suttee, Infanticide, the 
Exposure of the aged and sick on the 
banks of the Ganges; and Mast, not 
least,* the discontinuance of British con. 
nection with Hindu idolatry, by which 
myriads are allured to its shrines, and thou- 
sands fall a sacrifice to a .sanguinary super, 
stion. The apathy of Britain to the de- 
struction of human life in her eastern terrj. 
tones is most appalling. But the cry of 
mercy on behalf of tliosc who are * drawn 
unto deatli, and ready to be slain/ has at 
length ^ reached the British isles, and rc. 
Ycrberated from her shores ; it has sound- 
ed in the ears of her legislature ; it is heard 
in the midst of our cities ; it is a loud and 
bitter cry !* A primary object of the 


Society, on its c^tab1ishmcl)t, was to 
arouse jHiblic attention in Britain and in 
India, to one of the most horrible forms 
of bumaii s:-ici'irices in Hindustan, the 
Suttee (or burning and burying alive 
lljiidii widovv.s); lbi.s practice has been 
prohibited by tlie strong arm of British 
power, ill iinisoii witii the sentiments of a 
great majority of the most intelligent 
among the Hindoos ; and our government 
in India now enjoys ‘the blessing of /arr 
that was ready to perish,* and * causes the 
w'idow*s heart to sing for joy.* . But still, 
according to the oflicial statements of 
the philanthropic Colonel Walker, by fe. 
male infanticide 3,000 children annually 
perish in the Bomliny Presidency ; thou- 
sands still peri.sh by Ghaut tiiurd..rs on the 
banks of tlie Ganges, and in pilgrimages 
to temples (rendered celebrated by British 
regulations aud support), and yet * no in- 
quisition is made for their blood.* 

“ In taking a retrospect of the events 
which have transpired since the formation 
of the society in November 1828, it is 
pleasing to see that the important objects 
which it contemplates are in the eoiirse of 
realiz.atiun. How unexpected, but how 
grateful, vv'as the intelligence of the .sup. 
pression of the 8iitti‘e in tlie Bengal Presi- 
dency by Lord W. Bentinck,in December 
182P, and the adoption of a similar mea- 
sure liy the IMadras government in Feb. 
1830! Its abolition in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency was al.so accomplished in the year 
1830, of which the secretary has received 
information by a recent letter from Sir 
John Malcolm, M.P., late Governor of 
Bombay. The entire extirpation of this 
unnatural and horrible custom in the tri- 
butary, allied, and independent states in 
India, and in the Indian islands, will be 
a noble object for British iiiHiiencc to 
achieve.*’ 

BODKN SANSCRIT rilOFKStCmSIlir AT OXFORD. 

Oifordt M/rcA 15. — A convocation wa.s 
liolden tliis flay, for the piirpo.se of elect- 
iiig a Professor of Sanscrit, on the foun- 
dation of Colonel Boden, when, after a 
poll of several hours, Horace Ilaymaii 
Wilson, Esq. was elected, the numbers 


being, 

.. For Mr. Wilson 207 

For Dr. Mill 200 


Mr. Haiigbton- and Mr. Cherry, the two 
other candidates, withdrew their names a 
week before the election. 

HECIIEW SCHOLARSHIPS AT OXFORD. 

Oxford^ March 22. — At a convocation 
holdciiNthis day, an offer from Piiilip 
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Pusey, Esq., llev. E. Ellcrton, D.D., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, and Uev. 
c E. liouverie Piisey, M. A., eanon of Christ- 
cliurcli, and Jlegiiis Professor of Hebrew, 
to convey to the Ciiancellor, Marster, and 
Scholars of the University, a freehold 
estate, situate at Willoughby and Wool - 
cot, in the county of Warwick, of which 
the |)resent annual rent amounts to ;CKK), 
for the endow'nient of three Hebrew 
scholarships, subject to certain regula- 
tions, was unanimously accepted. 

ANNUAL RECEIITS OF MISSIONAKY, lilBLK, 
EIIUCAYIOK, AND OTHEIt. SOCIKTI: S. 

The following are piibli.djcd us the last 
year’s receipts of the underinenrioned 
societies in Great Ihitain and Ainerica : 

Missionary Societies Jj 2\ri5y5:l5 

ISible Societies* 

Education Societies 7i),5i)4 

Tract and Hook Societies... - 

Jew's’ Societies 15,91. *5 

Anti-Slavery Societies 14,l!l7 

Seamen's and Soldier’s Societies 7,4(».'> 
Miscellaneous 86',!)Ol 

Total ... 


FREF. TRADK WITH INDIA. 

The following announcement is some, 
what iniracidons in a Liverpool paper ; 
“ Mercantile letters received this morning 
from Calcutta, representing the India mar. 
ket as so overstocked with liritish pro. 
ducc, that the co»t of produciion can 
scarcely he obtained for ant/ article.*' — 
Gore's General Advertisert March 2^. 

PRESENT TO HIS MAJESTY'. 

At the King’s levee, lieltl on the 8th 
March. Sir lloherl Campbiil, the Chair- 
man, and Mr. Uaveiishaw, the i^eputy- 
chuirman, accompanied by several Direr, 
tors of the East- India Company, presented 
to his Majesty a splendid ornament taken 
from tlie throne of 'I’ippoo S-iib, Snliaii 
of Mysore, at the reductiem of tire fortress 
of Seringapatam.— - 0 > 2 /r/ Circular, 

EAST- INDIA DINNER. 

His Majesty gives a grand dinner on the 
4tliof May, being the anniversary of the 
celebrated battle of Seringapatam, to tli * 
Directors of the East- India Company, and 
many distinguished individuals connected 
with Indian uifaiis. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES 

(SERVINO IN THE EAST.) 

I3ih ht, Draps, (at Madras). Cornet Geo. Jas. 
Walker to be licut. try purch., v. Thorold, upp. 
to 6:)d regt. : and ICiis. Jns. Cox to bo cornet by 
purch., V. Walker (both IG March 32). 


« The receipt; of the Hritish and Foreign Bible 
Society for 1830-31 are .i'95,424. 


2d Foot (at Bombay). Jas. Lighten to be cns. by 
purch., V. Hill (23 March 32). 

Gth Foot (at Bombay). Ens. Edw. Staunton, from 
Ist West-lndia Rcgt.. to be cns., v. Durie, app. 
to 04th F. (0 March 32). 

2P//i Foot (at Bombay). F. P. Janvrin to be ens. 
by purch., v. Wynilbain, whose app. has not taken 
place i23 March 32). 

2Gr/i Fmd .in Bengal). Capt. Bich. Price, from 
h.p. unuttached, to be Ci-Ypt., v. \V. H. tiitwell, 
wlio cxch., rec. tlif. (23 March :i2) 

XUft Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. John J. Lowth to 
be capt. by purch., v. Mackay who retires; Ens. 
VVm. C. Synioiuis to la- lieut. by (uirtrh., v. Lowth ; 
and C:dct Win. Ironaide, to be ens. by purch., v. 
Syinontis (all 23 Match 32). 

4Ut Foot (at Madras). Ens. K llarnct to be 
licut. by purch., v. Price prom. ; ami H. Kem- 
ble to Iw cns. by purch., v. llariictt (both 0 
March Si). — Ens. Edw. Darvall, from h.ji. Ghth 
regt., to lie ens., v. Kemble app. to <>7th regt. (1(> 
do.) — Fretl. O. Darvail to lie eiis. by purch., v. 
Edw. D.-irvall who retires (23 do.). 

Gl#t Foot (in (hylon). W. C. Scyton to be ens. 
by' purch., v. Storks prom. v2 Mar. 32). 

(bid Foot (at Madras). Licut. II. Danvers, firom 
h.p. unattached, to he licut., v. Jas. T. Best, who 
exch. (24 Feb. 32) — Ens. H. R. Moore to lie lieut. 
by purch., v. Graves, whose prom, has not taken 
place (2U Jan. 32). 

iiklFttot (in N.S. Wales). Licut. Rich. Lane to 
be capt. by purch., v. Vicary who retires; and 
Lieut. Fred. Thoralil, from i;jth L.Dr., to be 
lieut., V. I.<mc (both IG March 32). 

72d Foot (at Cape t.. Hope). Licut. Jas. Gowan 
to be capt.,,v. Mtfkiiam dec.; and Ens. J. M. 
Oliver to be Ueiit., v. Gowan (Ixith 16 No.v. 31) ; 
lion. C'has. Stuart tt> be cns. by purch., v. Arbiith- 
nott, app. toG2d F. (2 March :i2 ; Cadet Wm. 
Rattray to be cns., v, Oliver (3 do.).— Ens. E. J. 
F. Kelso to he lieut. by purch., v. Oliver, whose 
prom, by purch. has' been cancelled (2 Dec. 31). 

i)7th Foot i'm Ct'ylen). Licut. II. Handcock to be 
capt. by purch., v. Nolan, who retires; Ens. U. 
O. Join's to be lieut. by purch., v. Handcock ; and 
A. F. Wrlsford to be ens. by purch., v. Jones (all 
24 Feb. .')2'.— Ens. Oliver Keating to be Lieut, by 
purch., V. Barton who retins; and Thomas Greene 
to be Ens. by purch., v. Keating (both 2:) March). 

OG/A Fitfd (at Ca(>e G. Hope). Maj. Oen. Hon. 
Sir (.'harlfs John Greville, K.C.U., to be colonel, 
V. Sir S. V. Uiiuic, app. to command of 32d F. 
(2» Fell. 32). 

Wth Foot (at Mauritius). Lieut. (\ F. Kerr, from 
h. p. un.'Utachnd, to be lieut., v. J. II. Greetliam, 
who exch., rcc. dif. (23 Mar. 32). 

Ceylon licfrt. Licut. Wm. Percy, from li. p. 36th 
F., to be lieut., v.I lewitt, whose app. bas not taken 
place d> March 32), 

Ihiattnelnsd. Ens. II. K. Storks, from Gist F., to 
be lieut. of Inf. by iiurclu (2 March 32) — LieuL R. 
Price, from 41st F>, to be capt. of liif. by purch. 
(9 do.) 


HOTAL EAST-INDIA VOLUNTEERS. 

Ens. Harvey Dickinson to lie lieut., v. Parish, 
who resigns ; and John D. Close, to be ens., v. 
Dickinsou (both IG Feb. 32). 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arelvidy, 

Ffh. 24. Sej'tune, Whittleton, from Bombay 3il 
Oct., In the Cfvdc. — 27* EliznMh and Jane, Rlch- 
Txioud, from Bombay Ixth Sept., ^lauritius Kith 
Oct., and Capo 23d Dec.; olT Penruince . — March 3. 
William SnUhomo, Robciis, from Mauritius 3d 
Dec. ; at Liverpool.— 9. Sophi , SpUdti from Bii- 
lavia 13th Nov. ; off Dover (for Hamburgh).— 9. 
Minerva, Metcalfe, from Bombay 24lh Oct.; at 
Liver(HKil. — I.*!. Alezandet Henry, McLean, from 
South Seas : at tiravesend. — 15. H. C. S. Thntnee, 
Forbes, from China Kith Nov, ; at Gravesend. — 
17. Gcjwr, Watt, from Bcng.al IGth Oct. ; at Deal. 
— 17. M. C. S. Repnl^F, Gribble, from China 17th 
Nov.; .at Deal.— 17- Coatham, Durward. from 
Mauritius and Cape; at Deal.— 18. 'JVim if Shunter, 
Mitchinson, from Doniliay Gth Nov., and Cane 4th 
Jan. : off Margate.— 18. H. C. S. Vaneittart, Scott, 
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and II. C. S. Dnhe of Sumx, Whitehead, both 
from China Itith Nov.; at Dcal.—lS. Anthony, 
Headley.ifroin Mauritius . Kith Nov.; at Deal.— lU. 
AuHtraiia, Sleight, from New South Wales lath 
Nov. ; at Deal. — la. l^dy Nuyent, Wimble, from 
Bengal 18th Oct. ; oft‘ Porfemouth. — 1!). Atlant 
Hunt, from Mauritius llih Dec., and Cape loth 
Jan. ; at Deal. — la. HeppinyM, Freeman, from Cey- 
lon Nov., Mauritius litlb Dec., and Cape ir>th 
Jan.; at Deal 2». II. C. S. Lady Melville, Clif- 

ford, from China, 27th Nov. ; at Deal. — 21. Pa- 
in mham, Willis, from New South Wales Utli Nov.; 
off Margate. — 21. Nninli, PriesLinan, from Ilcugal 
2oih Oct., .'Slid Cane l.'ilh Jan.; at Liverpool. — 21. 
Pheasant, MacCallum. from Mauritius 2!)Lh Nov.; 
olf Mridlington. — 22. Vesper, Brown, from Bombay 
2d Nov. ; off Marinate. — 22. Duumgan Oislle, 
Duff, from Mauritius 4th D<?c. ; off Margate. — 22. 
Olive JJrnneh, Anderson, from Manrilius ath Dec., 
and Cape 1st Jan.; at Deal. — ^22. Helcanu:, Paul, 
from Mauritius I7tb Nov. ; off Swanage. — ^23. 
Planter, Steward, from Mauritius 17tb Nov., and 
Cape 1st Jan. ; off Margate. 

Departitrea. 

Feb. 28. Bahamian, Max we 1, for Bengal ; from 
fdvcrpool. — March 7 . Earl of Liverpool, Manning, 
for Batavia. Manilla, and Singapore ; from I.iver- 

} tool.— 8. Jtiplvy, Lloyd, for Madras and Bengal ; 
rom Liver))ool. — H. St. Helena, Tayi, for Cape; 
from Deal. — 8. Resource, Smith, for V. D. Land 
atul N. S. Wales; from DeaI.--8. Hannah, Jack- 
son, for Bombay ; from Portsmouth.— 8. Adding- 
ham, Gibson, tor Bengal; from Deal. — 10. Catn- 
britige, Barbur, for Buinbay ; from Portsmouth. 
— 1(». Hindoo, Pinder, for Bengal; from Liver- 

S ool.— 11. II. C. S. Charles (Irani, Manderson, for 
ladras, Bengal, and China; from Deal. — 12. 
Craigieoar, Ray, for V. D. Land and N. S- Wales; 
from Deal. — 15. H. C. S. Abercrombie Robihson, 

1 tines, for Bombay and China; from Deal (2oth 
from Portsmouth). — 15. H. C. S. ReUatme, Timins, 
for Madras, Bengal. aiidCMitna; from Deal. — 18. 
Kornen, Donner, for Manilla and China; from 
the (Myde. — lit. Jessie, Thompson, forBomlxty; 
from Liverpool.— 15. Ctf// of Edinburgh, Wtule, 
for New South Wales (with convicts) ; from C.'ovc 
of Cork. — 20. Joanna, McKellar, for Bengal; from 
Greenock. — ^20. Ferguson, V'oung, for Bengal; 
from Portsmouth.— 20. Daphne, 'Iddd, for Cajic; 
from Deal — 21. 11. M. S. Harrier (18 guns), for 
Cape and East-Indies; from Plymou'Ii.— 21. Rt^ 
Raver, Chiistie, from New South Wales, via Cove 
of (’ork (with female emigrants): from Deal. — 22. 
Wellington, Robinson, for New South Wales ; 
from Liverpool. — 24. II. S. Windsor, Proctor, 
for St. Helena, Straits of Maiacca, and China ; 
from Deal. — 24. H. S. Sir David Scott, .Ward, 
for Bengal and China; from Plymouth. — 24. 
Palmira, Loader, for Bengal ; from Portemoutli. 
— 25. 11. C. S. lAmdon, Smith, fur Madras and 
('liina; from Deal. — 25. l4ady HarewtHui, Stone- 
house, for New South Wales; from Portsmouth. 
— 2(>. Childrens, Daroucher, for Mauritius; from 
Deal.— 28. Katherine Stewart Forbes, Anderson, 
for New South Wales (with convicts) ; from Deal. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA AND CHINA. 

. Per H. C*. S. Thames, from China : Miycr I’lay- 
fair, Bengcfl Artillery ; Mrs. Playfair; three Misses 
and two Masters Playfair ; Mrs. O'Neill, European 
servant. 

Per H. C. S, Vansittart, from China t Lieut. 
Colonel. Ryan, from Calcutta; Thos. Church. 
Esq., Penang civil service; Mrs. Church; two 
Masters Church ; Miss Naimc. 

Per H. C. 8. Duke of Sussex, from China : Wll- 
liam Baynes, Esq. ; Mrs. Baynes ; two Misses and 
two Masters Baynes; Miss Emily Browne; James 
Bannerman, Esii. ; Thos. ('. Smith, Esq. ; three 
native servants. — From St. Helena: Chas. A. 
Saunders, Esq. 1 Mrs. Saunders; Miss Eliza Saun- 
ders; Miss Susan Hall; three invalid soldiers ; 1 
ditto ditto from Bombay. 

IVr H. C. 8. R'pulie, from China : Thomas Fox, 
Esq. 

Per H. C. 8. Lady Melville, from China, dec. ; 
Mrs. Fraser, from Calcutta ; Miss Helen Fraser; 
Mrs.Bignell ; J. Templeton, Esq. ; Hon. If. B. De- 
vereux, Bengal civil service ; l ion. W. Devereux, 
Lieut. Il.N.; Elizabeth Nicholson, servant to 
Mrs. Fraser. 


Per Qeaar, from Bengal : Mrs. Jenkins and four 
childrtti ; Mw. Rogers and two ditto ; Mre. Lockr 
yer; Mrs. Watson: Mrs. Shum's three children; 
Capt. Lockycr, H.M. Buffs; Mr. Torrens, civif 
service; Lieut. Green, If . M. mh Regt. ; Assist. 
Surg. Darknell, H.M. 4l8t Regt.; Mr. Crane; 
Lieut. Poe and Lieut. Hadden, 55th N.I.; two 
Masters Stewart; Mrs. Farrell, servant; Ens. 
Torrento.— From the Cape: Mr.Lushington; CoL 
Cunnyngham. 

Per Nereide, from Rengal : Lieut. Doulthorne, 
Mrs. Doultliorne, and 5 children. 

Per Uidy Kugmt, from Bengal: Mrs. Capt. 
Hay; Mrs. Richanis ; Miss H. Brown; Capt. P. 
Felton, II.C. service; Capt. W. (J. J. Robe, ditto; 
Capt. Jas. Hay, ditto; H. C. Melralf, Esq., ditto; 
Jsis. n. Richards, Esq. ; Mr. F. Dixon, late II.C. 
service; Mr. E. Meadows; Miss T. Hay; Master 
J. Hay and Master Fitzgerald ; 4 servants; (Mr. G. 
Harper was landed at St. Helena). 

Per Sei>ijings, from Ceylon: Rev. Mr. Allen; 
Mrs. Allen and four children; Mr. and Mis. 
Tiboads; Mrs. Beaufort; .Miss Campbell ; Capt. 
Ileylnnd; 1 child; two invaliils. 

Per Australia, from New Suiitli Wales: Mr. 
Archdeacon, commissary; Mr. and Mrs. Moore 
and family; Mr. Ellice, surgeon It.N. 

Per Planter, from Mauritius: Mr. Dowling. 

Per Vfsjwr, from Bombay : Lieut. Sclioof, H.M. 
54th Regt. ; Ens. Stark, Madras Infantry. 

Per Paltimbum, from New South Wales : Mr. 
Tawell; Mr. Cooper, architect; Dr. Osborne, 


Erpected. 

per H, C, 8. Bombay, from China : Mrs. Turner 
and family. 

Per II. C, 8. Scaleby Castle, from China: Capt. 
Cover. 

per H, C. S, Herefordshire, from China: Capt. 
Hogg. * 


Lrtrd Amherst, from Bombay: Mrs. Col. 
Hardy ; Mrs. Probyn; Mrs. Blake; Mrs. Hogg; 
Mrs. Chalmers ; Major GrilHth for the Cape; Cant. 
.Shaw; Capt. Blake; l.ieut. Lester; Lieut. Probyn; 
Lieut. Lloyd ; Lieut. Thomas; nine children. 

Per Uuckenfield, from New South Wales: Mr. 
Baxter. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per H. C. 8. Thomas Coutts, for Bomliay (sailed 
9th Feb.): Mr. James B. Simpson, senior mer- 
chant ; Capt. Geo. Wilson ; Mr. J. II. Sonnenkabb, 
to reside; Master W. Jas. Wilson; Mr. Thos. F. 
Stewart, to reside; Mr, Wm. Capon, native; Mr. 
Peter Gray, assist, surg. ; Mrs. Siinson ; Mrs. Wil- 
son; Misses C. A. Siinson, E. Wilson, and E. T. 
Boyer; Lieut. G. Harvey, Indian Navy; Ens. 
Gates, H.M. 20th Foot ; one European female ser- 
vant : 2 native servants. 

Per H. C. 8. Charles Grant, for Madras and Ben- 
gal: Mr, Samuel N. Ward, writer, to Madras; 
Col. W. Hopper, to Bengal; Capt. W. W. Rees, 
to ditto; Lieut. Wni. l.ewin, to ditto; Messrs. 
Thos. E. Colebrook, E. A. Samuclls, and Geo. F. 
Leyccster, writers, to ditto; Messrs. Alex. Nowell, 
S. If. Robinson, and Wm. Mackenzie, to reside; 
Mr. Geo. Shore, native: Mrs. Hopper; Mrs. Tem- 
ple Palmer; Mrs. Fai ny Palmer; Mrs. Lewin; 
Mrs. Nowell; Misses J.’E. Lewin, Ellen Hopper, 
and Isabella Kenrick ; Messrs, llannoy and Plow- 
den, cadets; 8 servants. 

Per H. C. 8. Abertrombie Robinson, for Bombay ; 
Brev. Major Jebb, H.M. 40th Foot; Lieut. Lloyd 
and Comets Vernon and Knox, all of H.M. 4th L. 
Drags. ; Ensigns Todd and Elton, H.M. 40th Foot ; 
Mrs. Lloyd: Mr. James S. Flower; Mr. Frank 
Sims, writer; .31 men of H.M. service. 

Per'lL C. 8. Reliance, for Madras and Bengal : 
Sir Wm. O. Russell, Knt., new Chief Justice of 
Bengal; Lady Russell; Miss Russell, and two 
Masters Russell ; Mr. Fred. Acrit, secretary to Sir 
Wm. Russell; Mr. Chas. Oakman, clerk to ditto; 
Mrs. Gibson, Miss Gibson, and female servant ; 
Mrs. Elton ; Mrs. Stainforth, and female servant ; 
Mr. Fred. Stainforth, writi^, returning; Ens. R. 
W. Elton ; Messrs. O. J. Strettell, T. 11. Sale, and 
E. S. Abbott, cadets ; Capt. and Mrs. Keri^w, 
H.M. 13th Foot. 

Per IL C. 8. fVindsot , for St. Helena : Mr. Lee 
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Solomon, retuminjf ; Mr. E. Baker, ditto j Mrs. 
Pheebe Hunter, ditto; Miss Hunter; Mr. G. W. 
iyiexander. native, returning;; one female servant. 

Per H. C. S. Sir D ivul Scott» for Madras and 
Bengal : Mr. Jas. Alexander, writer, for llengal ; 
Mr. M. P. Danicll, ditto, for Madras ; Mr. (teo. 
Leyburn, free inerrhant; Kns. (Crawford, H.M. 
Idlii regt. : Ens. King. II. M. i.'ilh do.; Ens. 
Hawker, II. M. Jiith do. ; Mr. li. II. I.cyburn, 
returning to Bengal; M r. Christopher (r. Mllhnan. 
proceeciing to Bengal ; ('apt. Kdw. Servante, Ma- 
dras estab. ; Mrs. Servante; Mr. W. G. Smith, 
rctuniing; Mrs. Smith: one female servant ; two 
Company's recruits in charge of horses. 

Per Veruitemut for Bengal : Mrs. and t-^o MUse-s 
Fagan; three Misses Hunter ; Miss llolhrow'; i>. 
Hunter. Usq. ; Ideut. Onnsliy ; Lieut. Bower, 
Mrs. Bower, and 2 children : Hr. Logan; Mr. Fa- 
gan; Lieut. Corflcid : Mr. Jackson; Mr. Oldfield; 
Mr. Morse; Mr. Mocklcr; Lieut. Jackson ; Mr. 
McGregor; Mr. Whyte. 

Per CnmirridffCt for Bombay: Mr. and Mrs. 
Greenhili; Col. and Mrs. .Salter; Coi. and Mrs. 
Fearoii; Major and Mrs. llobirtson ; Mrs. and 
MissPiifold; Ensign Pilfold; two Misses Chap- 
man; MiS8.\rnf>t; ('apt. (irant; Capt. Watkins ; 
Mr. Remington; Mr. Rose; Mr. Sealey ; Mr. 
Hockey, dec. dec. 


I.O.SS OK SIIIPIMNO. 

The Hudson t Harris, from Bengal to Boston, 
was abandoned 24th Jan. iu lat. .‘16. long. 4U, in a 
sinking state. 

The Jaaat Osgood, from Batavia for America, 
struck ,on the Bar off Nanset (llh Feb. and was 
totally wrecked. Crew save<l. 

The KainSf Goodwin, from Sydney to Laun- 
ceston. struck on a sudden rock in WhirlpcKtl 
Reach, carricxl away her rudder and stern p<jst. 
and has since been totally wrecked. 

The Ionia, Buck, from Mauritius to New South 
Wales, was lost in Bassis Straits tlie end of Au- 
gust. Crew and passengers saved. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

OlHTIIS. 

Feb. Ifi. At Biirgic House, near Forres, the lady 
of Colonel D. McPherson, Of the Hon. E. 1. Com- 
pany's service, of a daughter. 

25. At Wimbledon, the lady of ('olonel llogg, 
of the Bombay estabiishmetit, of a son. 

March 8. In Great (tcorge Street, Westminster, 
thelody of Dr. Lushington, M F., of two sons. 

16. At Tenby, Pembrokeshire, the lady ofChas. 
lilewellyn. Esq., assist, surgeon 25tlr,regt. Bengal 
N.I.. ot a son. 

21. In Bedford Place, the lady of Lieut. Van 
Heythuysen. of the Bengal army, of a son. 


MAlllllAUES. 

F«6. 7* At (’lane Church, county Kildare.Herx'ey 
F. de Montmorency, Esq., :id regt. Madras cavalry, 
to Dorothea Anne, relict of John Leigh, Esq., and 
daughter of the late Edward Fitz Gerald. Esrp. of 
Carrigoran, county Clare. Ireland. 

14. At Sanquhar. Patrick Grant, Esq., of the 
Hon. E. 1. Company's service, Bengal, to Jane 
Anne, second daughter of Wm. Fraser Tytler, 
Esq., of Burds-yaras, and younger of Balnain. 

23. At Edinburgh. William McDowall, Esq., 
late of the Madias medical establishment, to Ann 
Amelia, only daughter of William ShcfiBeld. Esq., 
of the Madras cml service. 

2.1. In London, ArthurWcllcsley Kinnear, Esq., 
arrlter, Stonehaven, to Louisa, widow of the tfo- 
ceased John Spark, Esq., late surgeon in the Hon. 
£'. 1. Conmany’s service. 

— At Parle. 'E. G. Regnault, Esq., to Caroliue 
Mary Even, grand-daughter of the late George 
Cnittenden. Esq., of Calcutta. 

Manh 1. At Selkirk. Colonel John Dun. of the 
lion. E. I. Company's service. Bengal establish- 
ment. ?to Dorothea, eldest daughter of the late 
Andr^ Henderaon, Esq., of Midgehope. 


— At the parish church of Stoke, the Rev. 
Wm. St. Aubyn, Rector of Stoke Damerel (having 
been fireviously married on the same morning by 
the Rev. Thomas ('astello, of St. Mary's ('hapel, 
Stonehouse. according to the rites and ceremonies 
of the Catiiolic ('hurcli), Aylmer Dowdall, Es<i.. 
captain in tbc U!)th regt.. to Augusta Frances Brid- 
get Monica, youngest dtiughter of ('oliincl Jen- 
nings, of 'I'nuaJgar Place, Stoke, Devon. 

.1. At Ricbmotid, Francis M‘D<inald Schnell, 
Esq., son of the late Capt. C. V. Schnell, of the 
Hon. E. I. (!ompany’s service, to (.’lementina, third 
daughter of Nathaniel Levicn> Esq., of Richmond 
(ireeii. 

— .\t Arbroath, Jonathan Duncan Gleig, Esq., 
of (he Hon. E. I. Company's civil service, to Caro- 
line ('atlierine Eleonora, only daughter of tlie late 
James II. Giekie, Esq., of St. Simon’s Island, 
(reorgia. 

l.*i. At Edinburgh, George Dougai, Esjp, of 
('alcnttn, to Georgina Forbes, eldest daugliter of 
Henry Westnuicott, Esq., of Windsor Street. 

14. At Westbonrue, George Alexander, Esq., 
M.D., Hon. E. I. Company’s servii'e, to Elizabetii 
Crasweller, fifth daugnteror the late John Cuu- 
sens, Esq., of l^rinsteil Lodge, Sussex. 

1.1. At Marylebone (.hurcli, Ellis Win. Joseph, 
Esq., eldest son of the late Samuel Joseph, Esq., 
of Bedford Square, to Amelia Ilurdis, eldc'st 
daughter of the late Robert (^rme. Esq., formerly 
of Madias, solicitor to the Hon. Eu.st-lndia (Com- 
pany. 

27. .At St. Margarets Church, Westminster, Col. 
John Geddes, of the unattached half-pay, to Miss 
Magdclina Messing, of Stockwell, Surrey, daugh- 
ter of the late (Colonel (it*o. Wm. Messing, of Dec- 
gah. near Patna, in the Rast-lmlies. 

— At St. Margaret's, Westmiiutcr, Capt. George 
Smith, of the East-lndia ('ompany’s service, to 
Mary Ann, eldest da^htcr of the late John Smith 
Brainc, Esq., of H.M. Navy Oflice, Somerset- 
house. 

iMivly, At fft. Paacras, John Duncan, Esq., 
son of the late John Duncan, Esq., member of 
the Medical Board, Madras, to (•atlierine, only 
daughb-r of the late (’apt. Davijl Ross, of Miln- 
craig, Ross-shire, and grand-daughter of the late 
Sir Alex, I'urves, of Ihirves, Berwickshire, Bart. 

— At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, Major 
Hutiert FarqufiaTKOii, of the Royal Regt., to 
Klizalieth Anne, daughter of the late Lieut, (ien. 
Hcynukls. of the East- India Company’s service. 


DE.VTHS. 

Seid. 7, 1031. At Ceylon, William John I.ushing- 
ton, Esq., in his Majesty’s civil service, second son ; 
and on the l!Kh Oct. following, on board the Ua- 
retto Junior, on his passage from Madras, Capt. 
Janie'S Stephen Lushington, of the Madras cavalry, 
and late town major or Foit St. George, eldest sou 
of William John Lushington. Esq., of llodmer- 
shain Lotige, Kent. 

lb. At sea. on the passage from Cliina, Mr. 
Robert Peirett. sixth oftlcer of the H.C. ship Ladu 
Meivllle. 

Ftb. 20, 1032. At the Royal Academy, Gosport, 
in the 70tli year of his age, William Burney. 
LL.D., author of an extensive Marine Dictionary, 
and other valuable works. 

March 4. J. J. Augustus Lister, youngest son of 
Capt. Fred. G. Lister, of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s Bengal military service. 

.1. At Edinburgh, Anne Harrington Hawes, wife 
of Pulteney Mein, Esq.. Forge Lodge, Dumfries- 
shire, and widow of the late Chas. Grannc, jun.. 
Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Company's civil service in 
Bengal. 

20. After a few hours’ illness, John, fifth son of 
Capt. J. H. Crisp. Madras native infantry, aged 2 
years. 

iMtelf/, At Paris, M. Champollion. member of 
the AcadJmie des Inscrijttions, after a long and 
painful illness, lie was in his 42d year, ahd Is said 
to have died through excessive study. Since his re- 
turn from Egypt he has been engaged in arranging 
the extensive materials collected during his travels. 
•Just before his decease he had completed a gram- 
mar of the language of the ancient Egyptians. 

— At sea. on bcMrd the Lady Nufceni, on the 
passage ftom Bengal. Lieut. Jaa. Hannah, of H.M. 
3d Rc^t. or Bufft. 
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N.D. The lettttva'P,C. denote prime coitt, or mnnufueturera* piices ; i\. advance (per cent.) on theanmc; 
D. diacount (per cent.) on the aame. — The haznr maund ia equal to U2tb. 2 oz. idra.t and 1(N) bazar 
maunda equal to I lit factory maunda. Guttda atdd by Sa. Rupees B. nida. produce 5 to ti per cent, more 
than when aold by Ct.Rupeea F. mda. — The Madras Candy is equal to 50()lb. The Sural Candy ia equal 
to 746§ lb. The Pecul ia eqttal to 133J lb. The Large ia 20 pieces. * 


CALCUTTA, October 20, 


I 


Rs.A. lls. A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. l/i 0 (iid, 20 o 

Hollies 1(K)14 o — 

Coals B. ind. 0 7 0 B 

Copper Shealhing. lG-40 ..F.ind. .‘Mi 10 — 37 0 

Thick sheels clo. 38 0 — .‘Ml 10 

Old fid. ;« 8 — 33 13 , 

Bolt do. .‘M5 12 .‘Mi 1"» . 

— — Tile do. 3.5 0 — .‘Mi 2 ! 

“ Nails, assort do. 30 0 — 

— — Peru Slab (’t.Rs. do. 37 0 — 38 2 

Russia .Sa.Rs. do. — 

Copperas do. 1 4 — 1 14 i 

Cottons, chintz \ rmiirks I 

Muslins, assort / remarks, i 

Twist, Mule, 20-Go .-...mor. 0 — 0 7i 

(MM20 do. (i 4i — O G 

Cutlery 10 D. — 

OLass and Earthenware 20 I). — 30 D. 

llardw.are P. C. — 

Hosiery P. C. — 3h D. 


Rs.A. 

R 0 
5 0 
2 12 
2 12 
2 12 
3 8 
8 0 
:l 3 


Iron, Sweflish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F. md. 

flat do. 

English, sq do. 

flat do. 

Holt do. 

Sheet do. 

Nails cwt. 

Hoops F. nifl. 

Kenilcfige rwt. 1 O 

Lead. Pig P'. iiul. 4 8 

Sheet do. .5 14 

Millinery %> T). 

Shot, patent b<ng 2 12 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. nuf. (i iii 

Stilt ionery 10 D. 

8tct‘l, Phtglish Ct.Us. F.ind. 7 8 

.Swedish do. 10 0 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 17 0 

WcKillens, Broad cloth, flue 10 D. 

F'ianiiel 20 A. 


Rs. A. 
fir} 6 4 

— fi 11 

— 32 

— 3 0 

— 3 2 

— 3 10 

— 1.5 0 

— 36 

— 1 1 

— 5 14 

— 6 0 

— 60 U. 

— 0 (ii 

— 20 1 ). 

— 7 12 

— 10 14 

— 18 0 

— 20 D. 

— 2.rz 


MADRAS, August 17, 1831. 


Routes 

Copper, SheJithing 

Cukes 

Old 

Nails, assort 

Cottons. Chintz 

— ^ Muslins and Cinghams 

Longcloth 

Cutlery 

Glass and Earthenware . . . 

Hardware 

Hosiery 

Iron, Swedish, sq 

F^nglishsq 

P'lat anti bolt 


Us. 

..UMi Ui (fi). 
‘andy 300 — 

.do. 280 — 

.do. 2(50 — 

.do. 210 — 

;«» — 

80 — 

loA. — 

P.(.’. — 

1(»A. — 

lOD. — 

KiA.— 

■atuly 42 — 

.do. 22 — 

.do, 22 — 


Rs. 

14 Iron Hoops 

jn.l NaiU 


Rs. 

2.5 @ 

Rs. 

28 

.‘MNi J^ead, Pig 


;i.5 — 

42 

2(«) ' Sheet 


.‘16 — 

42 

■220 Millinery' 


Unsaleable. 

:i.5 A. Shot, patent 


KLV.— 

16 A. 

70 A. .Spelter 

candy 

28 — 

30 

20 A. Stalifinery 


P.C. — 

6D. 

lo 1). .Steel. Phiglisli 


80 — 

87 

.‘J.5 A. .Swetlish 


100 — 

106 

16 1). Tin Plattrs 


22 — 

24 

16 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, 

fine 

P.C. — 

10 D, 

4.5 ctiarso 


P.C. — 

10 D. 

24 — P'lannel 


P.C. 


24 


15 O M 15 A Y, November .5, 1831. 


Rs. Rs. 


Anchors 

Hotfles, pint 

cwt. 18 (a} 
loz. 1 — 

0 

Copiier, Shealhing, 18-24 . . 

24-32 

Thick sheets 

Slab 

•wt. (iO — 

do. 81 • — 

tit). 821 — 

fit). .59 •. — 

lit). 64 — 

— 

Cottons, C;hinlz 

l.tingcloths 

IVlinliiis SIS - ■•“IT 


zz 

other gfitMls 

Yann No. 40 to 80... 

..lb H 
... P. C. — 

— 

Glass anti Earthenware . . . 

Hardware. . . - 

Hosiery — i hose only 

.... 16 A. — 

. . . . P. C. — 
.... 20 A. — 

■ - - 


Rh. Rs. 

Iron, .Swiflish, b.ir St. candy .5.5 ^ t) 

ji P'nglish, do do. 3.5 — 0 

j| Hoops cwt. 7 — 0 

Nails do. 1.5 — — 

ii Plates do. 8—0 

Rtxl for bolls St. candy Xi — 0 

M do. for nails do. 40—0 

, Leatl, Pig cwt. 0—0 

.Sheet do. 01 — 0 

'..Millinery no demand 

: Shot, patent cwt. 14-0 

' Spelter do. 8—0 

! Stationery A. — 0 

I .Steel. Swetlish tub 16 — 0 

; Tin Plates Ixjx 19—0 

. Woollens, Broad cloth, fine. no demand 

' coarse ditto 

P'lannel P.C. — — 


CANTON, November], 18.‘5I. 


Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds. 
— — Longcloths, 40 ytls.. 

Musiiii.>!, 20 ytls. . . 

— Cambrics, 12yxls. .. 

— — Bandannoes 

Yarn, Nos. 18 to 50 

Iron, Bar 

Rod 

Lead 


Drs. Drs. ( 

.piece 41 8 '.Smalts 

. .do. 4 — 5 Steel, Swedish, in kits. 
..do. 2 — 2-1 i Woollens, Broad cloth 

..do. 11— I3i; Chainlets 

. .do. 2 — 2 j Do. Dutch 

.pecul :J2 — 44 i Long PUls Dutch . 

. .do. 2i — 0 1 Tin 

..do. .31 — 0 Tin Plates 

. .do. 4^—6 


Drs. Drs. 
.pecul 12(^ 28 
. .cwt. 5 — 8 
. .yd. 1.80 — 1.70 
. .pee. 21—22 
. . do. 28 — 38 
. .do. 71—8 

.pecul 17l 

. .box 9 — — 



[ApriL] 


228 Prices of European Goode in the East, 

SI NG A PO IlE, September 22, IS2 1 . 

Dn. Dra. | Dra. Drit. 

'Anchors I>crul 11 @14 Cotton Hkfs. imit. Bnltlck, dble...coTge (1 @ H 

Dottles H!0 4 — — do. do Pullicat do. 3 --- (i 

Copper Nails and Sheathine peirul 40 — 42 Twist, Ki to 1)0 pecul50 — ))5 

Cottons,Madapollams,25ya. by 32in. pcs. 24— .34 I Hardware, assort D. — 

— Imit. Irish 25 .30 do. 21 — .3 jlron, Swedish peciil — 0 

— Longcloths 12.... :Ut do. — — — Knglish do. — .34 

.31) to 40 ;)4-,3(J do. 7 — 7} ' Nads do. 7 — 0 

— do. ..do .30-40 do. 7 — 0 I Lead, Pig do. 54 — « 

— do. . .do 44 do. 7 — !) ! Sheet do. (! — 7 

— — - ■ ■ .*50 do. loj — 12 Shot, patent bag 1} — 2 

— — — 54 do. 101 — 12 Spelter pe«:ul 4 — 44 

— — - — 60 do. 10 — 14 Steel, Swedish do. «' — Oi 


— Prints, 7*U. single colaurs do. .3 — 3. 

»-« do. 4 — 5 

— Cambric, 12 yds. by 40 to 45 in., .do. 13— 2' 

Jaconet, 20 44 . . 4(i do. 2 — 7 

REM 

Calcutta, Oct. 11, ia31. — The transactions during 
the past week have been on a very limited scale, 
in conseoucncc of the near approach of tiie Hoor- 
gah Poojah holidays. Imports continue without 
improvement in prices, and exports generally 
without any very material alteration.— 20. 
Business during the past week lias licen entirely 
suspended hy tncDoorgah Poojah holidays, which 
ooinmenccdon the lltii and concluded yesterday. 

liomhaf/, Oct. tt, 1H31. — Numerous arrivals have 
taken place since our last publication. The im- 
ports by these opportunities consist chiefly of Cop- 
per; indeed, so heavy has the increase been to the 
stocks on hand, that prices have been materially 
reduced. In other respects the market remains 
without alteration. — the same difllculty in cfTect- 
ingsalesof Piece Goods is to lie contended with, 
which, together with the inactivity In the demand 
generallv. Induces holders to remain firm and keep 
out of the market ; but little business is therefore 
doing. 

Singapore, Sept. 22, 1031.— Extemive sales of 
Longcloths, per Colombia, have been efl'ectcd 
during the week, from about to 8 drs. the plc*cc, 
at the usual credit, in barter for produce, at the 
market prices of the day. Sales have taken place 
also of Maddapollams at 34 per piece; of Prints, 
light ground, single colours, at 5 drs. per piece ; 
and of Sdrongs, at 17 drs. the corge. In uarter, for 

* INDIA SECURITIES 

Calcutta, Oct. 19, 1831. 

Government Securities. 

Buy .3 Rs. As. Rs. As. rSell. 

Ptm, 30 0 Remlttable 37 UPrein. 


6 


ist, orOkl5.\,„j 

111. Cent. Loan/ 

5 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto ..--2 

do. 

3 

0 

210 

... Ditto .... 3 

do. 

2 

2 

2 

4 

... Ditto .... 4 

do. 

1 

12 

1 

4 

... Ditto .... 5 

do. 

0 

12 


o 0/ 2d, or Middles! „ ,, 

® «\ iKt'cniLoan / • * 

2 12 .‘Id, or New ditto • • • • 2 0 
Bank Shares— Prem. G,050 to 0,450. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 5 0 per cent. 

Dittoongovemmentandsalary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on deposit 4 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Cn London, 6 months* sight, — to buy Is. lOd. — 
to sell Is. Kkl. per Sa. Rs. 


Madras, Sejd. 28, 1851. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 384 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokm in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vis.lOu^ Madras Rs. per 
100Sa.Rs. ...35* Prem. 

Flvep^r cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 360' 

Madras Rs. perSSC Sa. Ri 2\ Prem. 


English do. none. 

j Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 —11 

(^amblets do. 20 — .35 

jl Ladies’ cloth yd. 2 — 2J 


A U K S. 

produce. Of Cotton Twist, the heavy importa- 
tatlons of this article hy the Kf/gle and Colinubia, 
and the extensive sales already cirecteil since the ar- 
rival of the vessels, have lessened the demand for 
the present, anti caused luices to lower, hut so in- 
considerably as si arctdy to merit notice. 

Canton, Xor. IJ, 10.31. — The stock of Woollen 
and Cotton Goods continues large, and some liopcs 
are cntertainetl tliat the market will experience 
greater activity in British Cottons in consequence 
of the dam.age sustained by the inundations in the 
cotton districts, the injury being not confined alone 
to the cTo))s. Longclidhs fur some time past liave 
been selling at a very considerable loss, and Ame- 
rican unbleached Cottons it is very difficult to dis- 
pose of at any i»rice. The Company’s Lnng- 
clolhs are as unioid, the highest otters being 
Dols. 4 to 4.5(1. CMntzes api>ear to be the only 
article from the sale pf which any advantage is de- 
rived, and then only when the investments are 
small and well selected. Tliere is little or no de- 
mand for the high nuinliers of Cotton Yarn. The 
Company’s Long-eBs have becni settled for at 
Dols. 7.5<) per piece, the quantity amounting to 
i;») to 14U,(H)0 pieces: the camblets are yet unsold. 
In metals there is little change.— On the loth Oct. 
the C^oinmittec increased their exchange on Ben- 
gal to 204 Sa.Rs.pcT J(MI Sp. Dols. 


AND EXCHANGES. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merciiants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. lOO.j Madras Rs. per 

100 Sa. Rs -I Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 

At the Rate of .Subscription, viz. 100^ 

Madras Rs. per 100 .S.a, Rs 31 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. T^oan of l.lth Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Suliscription, vis. IOO4 
Madras Rs. iier 1(H) Sa. Rs 34 Prem. 

Botnbai/, Oct, 29, 1831. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 0 months’ sight. Is. 94d. per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 108 Bom. Rs. per 
KKI Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 102^ Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittahlc Lmm, 142 Bom.Rs. per 100Sa.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— lo7 Bom.Rs. per loo Sa. Rs. 

Singapore, Avg. 25, 1831. 

Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills,— 200 Sa.R6. per 100 
Sp. Drs. 

On ditto. Private Bills, — none. 


Catiton, Nov, 12, 1831. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. id. per Sp, Dr. 

On Bengal, 30 days’, Sa.Rs. 204 perliM) Sp.Drs. 
On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 215 per ditto. 

Bank of U.S. Bills, 48. Old. 







EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 18S1-S2, with their Managing Owners, Commanders, Ac. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, March 27, 1832 , 
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GAST-INDIA AM) CHINA PHODIICE. 


Bartlla 

.cwt. 

£, 9 , 

0 5 

d. 

0 (d)j 

£, 9 , 

0 G 

d. ! 
0 ' 

Coffee, Java 


2 10 

0 

— 

3 0 

0 > 

— ^ Cheribon 


2 13 

0 

— 

3 3 

0 ; 

— Sumatra and Ceylon • • 

2 7 

0 

— 

2 10 

0 i' 

— ^ Bourbon • • • • • 
— Mficha 


3 10 

0 



G 10 0 ! 

Cotton, .Surat 

-lb 

0 0 

4A 

— 

0 II 

6.i , 

Madras 


0 0 

4 

— 

0 « 

61 : 

Bengal 


0 0 

41 

— 

0 0 

4i 

— Bourbon 


0 0 

7 


0 U 

‘J tl 

Drugs At for Dyeing. 
Aloes, Kpatica • - - • 
Aniiisccds. Star- • • • 

• cwt. 

9 10 

0 


16 0 



3 5 

0 


— 

- ■ 

Borax, Refined 


3 5 

0 

— 

3 15 

« 1 

Unrefined -•-. 


3 5 

0 

— 

3 10 

0 

('amphire, in tub 


15 0 

0 


— 

- 

Cardamoms, Malabiir--ft 

n 3 

G 

— 

0 3 

8 . 

Ceylon 


0 1 

0 

— 

0 1 

8 

Cassia Buds 

• cwt. 

3 15 

0 

— 

4 5 

0 . 

Ligtica 


4 15 

0 

— 

5 0 

0 ! 

(Tustor t>il 

• ••ft 

0 0 

a 

— 

U 1 

8 i 


Mothur-o'- Pearl 

I'CWt. 

4 10 

U 


Shells, China 


Nankeens 

piece 

- 



Rattans 

..100 

0 1 

G 


Rice, Bengal White- • 

- cwt. 

0 14 

G 

— 

Patna 


0 16 

0 



Jav.a 


0 11 

0 



0 
0 
0 
0 

H 0 0 — 11 
0 10 0 — 0 
0 12 0 
G 


1 15 


2 

— 1 


■ 7 10 

- a 15 

■ 3 10 

• no 0 

12 0 

■ 19 0 

- 15 0 

• 5 0 
12 0 
0 1 


('hina Root cwl. none 

rul)elis 5 0 0 

Dragon's Hlood, urd G 12 0 

Cum Ainnioniaci drop . . 5 0 0 

— Arabic 2 0 0 

Assafrctida 1 10 0 

Ucnjamiii. 2d Sort. . 15 0 0 

Animi 3 0 0 

(famlaigium • GOO 

Myrrh 4 0 0 

Oilbanum 118 0 

Kino 10 0 0 

Lac Lake th 0 0 fi 

Dye 0 2 0 

Shell cwt. 4 0 0 

Stick 1 10 0 

Musk, China oz. 1 5 0 

Niix Vomica cwt. 1 0 0 

Oil, Cassia oz. (• 0 7 

— — Cinnamon 0 16 0 

, Cocoa-nut 1 15 0 

Cajaputa 0 2 0 

Mace 0 0 4 

—— Nutmegs 0 1 0 

Opium none 

Rhubarb 0 2 0 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 5 0 

Senna lb 0 0 6 

Turmeric, Java • • • cwt. 0 16 0 

Bengal 0 if 0 

China 0 18 0 

Galls, in Sorts 3 10 0 

, Blue 3 5 0 

Hides, BiilTalo lb 0 0 3 

Ox and Cow 0 0 3^ 

Indigo, Tiirple and Violet’ • 0 5 6 

>— Fine Violet 0 5 6 

— Mid. to good Vioiet ••049- 

VifiletandCopper .... 0 4 0 - 

— (’opper 0 4 3 - 

Consuming sorts • • • - 0 3 9 - 

Oude 0 2 8 — 0 3 

Madras, mid. to fine- • 0 2 9 — 0 3 

Dt). low and ord 0 110 — 0 2 

Do.Kurpah 0 2 5 — 0 3 

Java 0 2 8 — 0 4 

Dust-- 0 2 4 — 0 3 


Safllowcr • 

Sago 

Pearl 

Saltpetre 

9 ,| Silk, Bengal Skein 

^1 Novi 

0 Ditto White-. 

t^hina 0 11 0 — 0 

Ik-ngai and Privilege. . 

Organzine 0 18 0 — 0 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 3 9 — 0 

Cloves 

— — Mace 

Nutmegh 

• Ginger 

Pepper, Black- • 

_ |j White 6 0 5 — 

_ !| Sugar, Bengal cwt. 0 17 G — 

Siam and China 0 17 o — 

Mauritius 2 2 


0 1 
.... 04 

0 3 

•cwt. 1 14 0 — 
•lb 0 0 


3 — 

0 — o 
1 


0 — 


■ Manilla and Java 0 16 0 — 1 

0 — 0 


— 

5 

0 0 

— 

3 

.0 0 

— 

2 

5 0 










- 

0 

3 0 

- 

0 

2 0 

- 

0 

“ 4 

- 

0 

2 3 


0 

0 :i Tea, Bolica ft 0 2 

0 i! (Jongoii 0 2 OJ — 0 

0 I Souchong 0 2 8] — 0 

0 I Cainpol 0 2 I J — 0 

0 I Twankay 0 2 Ij — 0 

0 . Pekoe none 

0 : Hyson Skin 0 2 2i — 0 

2 Hyson 0 3 5^ — 0 

' Young Hyson none 

j Gunpowder none. 

Tin, Banca cwt. 3 2 0 3 

I Tortoiseshell ft l O 0 — 2 

I Vermilion ft 0 3 0 

Wax cwt. 4 0 0 — G 

Wood, .Sanders Red- •• -ton 13 0 0 — 15 

j Kbony 

- Sapan 8 0 0 — 14 


AUSTRALASIAN PIIODVCE. 

0 — 


0 12 
1 5 
3 15 
3 15 
0 0 
0. t> 
0 5 
0 5 
0 5 
0 5 
. 0 4 


1 Cedar Wood foot 0 5 

Oil, Fish tun 27 0 

WhalcGns ton 140 0 

Wool. N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best ft 0 2 

Inferior 0 1 

— ■ I- V, D. Land, viz. 

Best. 0 1 

j| Inferior 0 0 


SOUTH AFRICAN FHODUCK. 

, Aloc»..... cwt. 15 0 — 1 

I j Ostrich Feathers, und ft 2 0 0 — 7 

' Gum Arabic cwt. 0 15 0 — 1 

Hides, Dry ft 0 0 41 — 0 

Salted 0 0 4i — 0 

Oil, Palm cwt. 34 0 0 

Fish. tun — — 

Raisins cwt. 

• W:ix 5 0 0 — G 

I Wine, M.adeira pipe —— 

: Red 10 0 0 — 20 

j Wood, Teak, load 7 0 0 — 8 



~ b* 

1 15 

0 

18 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

<1 

0 

17 6 

ir”o 

18 G 

9 

>0 

2 

0 

5 

G 

3 

2 

10 

0 

0 

4i 

0 

8 

9 

(1 

5 

0 

14 

0 

5 

0 

2 

04 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

41 

2 10 

3 3 

5 

44 

5 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

5 

0 0 

~ 0 

0 

0 


PRICES OF SHARES, Marches, 1832. 


DOCKS. 

Fast- India (Stock) . 

London (Stock). 

.St. Katherine’s 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 

West-India (Stock). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural) . . . 

Carnatic Stock, 1st Class 

Ditto, 2d Class 

Van Diemen’s Land Company. . . 


Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital.. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Bonks Shut 
for Dividends. 

'£,- 

£. 


£• 

“lET 



4 p. cent. 

483,750 

— 

— 

March. Sept. 

64 

3 p. cent 

238,000 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

77 

3 p. cent. 

1,352,752 

100 


April.' Oct. 

102 

4) p. cent. 

500.000 

— 

— 

5 April. 5 Ott. 

100 

4 p. cent.' 

' ' 2(H),(H)0 


_ 

- - - 

' 110 

6 p. cent.' 

' 1,380,000 


• “ 

June. Dec. 

* 19 dls. 


10,000 

100 

23 

. 


, 4 p. cent. 

... ■ - 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

82 

' 3 p.cont.: 

-■ - . 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

Gldis. 

1 

10,000 

100 

12 

— 


Woi.FEi Brotbcis, 23, Change AUejf, 




THE LONDON MARKETS. March 28. 1832. 


232 


Sugar^Tho Sugar market ia inactWe. though prloea are maintained. The stock ef West-lndia 
Sugar is 3,511 caslu less than last year i that of Mauritius Is 10,667 bags less. The quality of the new 
crop of Mauritius already Importra Is exceedingly good, both as regards quality and strength t indeed 
the brown sorts have become so scarce that higher prices are demanded. Not much business has been 
done in Bengal, but holders require an advance of Is. per cwt. on the prices of the late Company’s sale. 
Manilla ana Slam are still enquired for at former prices. 

This article seems in demand and rising in price. 

OMton.— -The Cotton market is dull. 

Indigo.— There still continues to be a demand for small parcels at former prices. The ensuing sale at 
the East-India House will be a small one, and prices are expected to be supported. The last advices 
from India are rather favourable. 


Tea.— Thr following is the result of the East-India Company’s Sale, which commenced on the 5th 

Murh • 

Last sale prices, being In comparison with the previous sale, 
s. d. s. d. 

Bohea, | chests 'I 

A do. f S Oi and 8 0 .... Ad. dearer. 

large do. ) 

Coiwou. pkg«... # 0 to g oj 

Congou, common 8 to 8 lA ..•• Id.' to lAu. cheaper. 

good 8 to a 4 .... id. cheaper. 

line 8 5 to 3 7 .... id. dearer. 

Pekoe kind ....8 8i to 3 8 .... about the same. 

Campoi 8 1 to 8 41 .... 8d. cheaper. 

Souchong 0 0 to 0 0 .... 3d. cheaper. 

Hyson Skin 8 81 to 3 8 .... about the same. 

Twankay, common. i.... a 8 to 8 Si . . . . i dearer. 

(a few lots 2s. Ifd.) 

ffiS*:;:::::;;: IS* S S i* } 


SInoe the Comnany's sale, the clearin|n of Bohea have been extensive, and an advance of id to |d. 
per lb. demanded. A small parcel of Private-Trade Tea, of low quality, chiefly out of condition, 
sold as follows, viz. Boxes Souchong, 88. Id. to 28. 2i.| Boxes Hyson Ss. to 38. 3id. 



BouGUTOif and Gmnstjsd, Stock Brokers^ 2, CornhiU. 













INDEX TO VOL. VII, 


PART L— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, Ac. 


Ahd-tdcadir^ a Musulman saint^ 143. 
of languages, 1. 

Alexandria, cholera at, 155— literature of, 
235. 

Alphabet, Tahitian, 200 — Javanese, 217. 
Amaxirgs, language of the, 332. 

Anceilral property in India, 297. 
Antiquity, Chinese, 31. 

Army, Indian, observationa on, 42— pay- 
ment of, 192,313. 

ArtiUery, Company’s, in India, 42. 

Asia and Europe, languages of, 1. 

Ava, lackered-ware of, 253. 

Azov, Sea of, 322. 

Babylonian language, 2. 

Barley, diseased, in India, 152. 

Barolli, ancient temples and ruins of, 290. 
Beera, festival of the, 142. 

Benguela, a day’s adventures at, 307. 
Bennett (Mr. Geo.), his account of Ma- 
nilla, 21--'Of the islands Erromanga and 
Tariha, 119— of Elau, a Papuan child, 
132 — of the Pulowat Islands, 157 — on 
the Polynesian dialects, 199. 

Berbers, language of the, 332. 

Bible, oriental versions of, 49. 

Bishops in India, 137 — see also Turner, 
Black Sea and Sea of Azov, 322. 

Boden Prfessorship at Oxford, 24 1 . 
Bombay, cholera at, 151. 

Borneo, the Disks of, 255. 

Burdwan, coal strata of, 148. 

Burney {Mapx), 253. 

Cairo, cholera at, 155. 

Calcutta, the late Bishop of, 81. 
Catalogues, Kah-gyur and Stan.gyur, 68, 
336. 

CavUi, town of, described, 24. 

Celtic language, origin of, 6. 

Ceylon, graphite of, 149. 

Chain, mystic, 215. 

Chaldee tongue, origin of, 2. 

Characters, written, of the ancient world, 
257— arrow-beaded, 270 — Armenian, 
272— -Georgian, 27^— Aramsan, 275 — 
Ancient Syriac, 275— Ethiopic, 277. 
CVitna, our relations with, 161, 208— in- 


ternal affairs of, 208 — foreign trade witli, 
343. 

Chinese history and antiquity, 31— litera- 
ture, 58, 110, 139, 177, 301— talismans, 
145— extract of tea, 331. 

Cholera at Bombay, 151 — at Warsaw, 154 
—in Egypt, 153. 

Cigars, manufacture of, at Manilla, 28. 

Claridge (Sir J. T.) charge against him by 
the East-India Company, 73. 

Coal, Burdwan, fossils in, 148— varieties 
of, in India, 149. 

Coclfghting at Manilla, 26. 

Coleman (Mr.) on the mythology of the 
Hindus, 315. 

College, East-India, 71. 

Coptic language, origin of, 5. 

Cotton, new varieties of, 153. 

Ceitical Notices, 69, 160, 257, 336. 

Dacca, population of, 67. 

Dalton (Mr.), his account of Borneo, 255. . 

Dariace, a Musulman saint, 143. 

Death, valley of, in Java, 158. 

Deccan prize-money, 262. 

Delhi, account of, 213 — its court, 214. 

DiakseX Borneo, 255. 

Dialects of Asia and Europe, I— Polyne- 
sian, 130, 199 — Javanese, 217. 

Dog, wild, of Western India, 252. 

Dramatists, Greek, 93. 

East-India Company, charges of, against 
Sir J. T. Claridge, 73— their relations 
with China, 161 — Parliamentary pa- 
pers relating to, 260, 262, 306, 339— 
finances of, 340. 

Egypt, visit to the pasha of, 64 — policy of 
its ancient inhalbitants, 104 — cholera 
morbus in, 155 — wisdom and learning 
of, 194. 

Elau, a Papuan child, 132. 

Encyclopedia of Ma twan lin, 110, 117, 
301. 

Erromanga, island of, 119, 132. 

Europe, origin of the languages of, 1. 

Farid-uddin, a Musulman saint, 144. 

/Vutr, Musulman, in India, 58, 140,212. 

Females, Musulman, 210. 
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Festivals, Moliatnrncdan, in India, 53, 
140, 211. 216. 

F\tlgi Islands, language of, 1 i)9. 

Filiation of languages, 16. 

Finances of the East- India Company, 
340. 

Fossil remains in the Himmalaya, 89, 
148 — of the Burdwan coal strata, 148. 

Gericke (Mr.), notice of his Javanese 
grammar. 217. 

Go^a, festival of, 14 ’. 

Graphite of Ceylon, 149. 

Gray's Eleffy^ stanza in, 219. 

Greek writers, orientalisms of, 93. 

Greenfield (the late Mr. Win.), 131. 

llailcyhury College, examination at, 71. 

Ilaughton (Mr. G. C.), 244. 

Hebrew, origin of the tongue, 2. 

Himmalaya, fossil remains in. 89. 148. 

Hindu temples and ruins, 290 — law of 
inheritance, 297 — mythology, 315— 

peasantry, 318. 

History, Chinese, 31. 

Hot-wells near Surat, 146. 

Husseyn, martyrdom of, 53,211. 

India, state of the Company’s artillery in, 
42 — peculiarities in the Mohammedan- 
ism of, 53, 140— judicial system of, 61 

. —admission of natives of, to offices, 10.3 
—bishops in. 137 — ^sandstone of, 148— 
varieties of coal in, 149 — vaccination in. 
150 — cliolera in, 151— disease alTccting 
barley crops in, 152 — new varieties of 
cotton in, 153 — periodical publications 
in, 190 — payment of the army of, 192 
—Mrs. llassan Ali’s observations on 
the Musulmaiis of, 209 — Uarnmohuii 
lioy on the revenue system of, 220 — 
extent and population of, 260— plans 
for the government of, 281— law of in. 
lieritance in, 297 — territories of allied 
and protected states in, 306— medical 
service of, 313 — condition of the people 
of, 318— revenues and charges of, 339. 

Inheritance, Hindu law of, 297. 

Institutes of Menu, 248, 328. 

Islands, new. in the Pacific, 153. 

Jacquemont (M.), travels of, 89. 

Jaggemat'h, idol establishment at, 65. 

Jains of Gujerat and Marwar. 146, 334. 

Java, poisonous valley in, 158. 

Javanese language. 217. 

Joo^ee, a Chinese talisman. 145. * 

Judicial system of British India, 61. 

Kennedy (Col. Vans), on the languages of 
Asia and Europe, 1 . 


Khaja Khizr, festival of. 142. 

KUe-Jlying in India. 213. 

Klaproth (M.) on Chinese history and 
antiquity, 31 — Dr. Morrison’s reply to, 
58, 139— on the origin of the different 
written characters of the ancient world, 
265. 

Kolsun, or wild dog, of Western India, 
252. 

A'orus (M. de), labours of, 68, 90, 336. 

Kutb-uddin, a Musulnian saint; 144. 

Lackered -ware of Ava, 253. 

Languages of Asia and Europe, origin and 
affinity of, 1 — of Polynesia, 130, 199 
— of Java, 217 — of the Amazirgs, 332. 

Jmws, Hindu, 297. 

Learning of Egypt, 194. 

Literary Intelligence, 70, 259. 

Literature, Chinese, 55, 110, 139 — Mah- 
ratta, 49— Thibetan, 68, 90, .336 — 
Greek, 93 — Javanese, 217 — of Alexan- 
dria, 235 — Sanscrit, 241, 248. 

Luqonia, island of, 21. 

Madar, festival of, 56. 

Mahomet, festival of tlie cure of, 55— fes- 
tival of his death, ib, 

Mahralta New Testament, 49. 

Mafiilla, notes on, 21. 

Malwanlin, Encyclopaedia of, 110, 177, 
301. 

Medical Service, Indian, 313. 

Meran-jcc, festival of, 55 . 

Menu, the Institutes of, 248, 328. 

MUl (Dr. Wm. H.), 246. 

Mohammedanism of India, peculiarities 
in, 53, 140, 209. 

Mohurram, festival of, 53. 211. 

3/urt7/ (Capt.), discoveries of, 153. 

il/om.s'on ( Dr.) in reply to M. Klaproth, 
58, 139. 

Morton (Ucv. Mr.) and the oriental trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, 49. 

Moycen’-ud-deen Chishtee, festival of. 57. 

Mugs, the Psalms of David amongst, 300. 

Musulmans of India, 63, 140 — Mrs. 
Hassun Ali’s observations on the, 2091 

Mythology of the Hindus, 315. 

Naksh i Rustam, inscription at, 334. 

Natives, Indian, employment of, 103. 

jVau/ica/ discoveries, 153. 

New Hebrides group, 119, 132. 

Newsjrapers in India, 190. 

New Testament in Mahratta. 49. 

New year, Mustilman festival of, 216. 

New Zealand, language of, 1 99. 

Nou-Rom!, festival of, 216. 
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Numerals in the Polynesian languages, 
201 — Javanese, 21 d. 

Odessa, visit to, 279. . 

Officers, army, pay of, 192 — medical, 313. 

Orientalisms of the Greek writers, 93. 

Oriental Review : — The Encyclopaedia 
of Matwan lin, 110, 177, 301. 

Origin and affinity of the languages of 
Asia and Europe, 1. 

Oxford, the Sanscrit professorship at, 241. 

Pacific, new islands in, 1 53. 

Papuan race, 121 — child, 132. 

Farliamentarv Papers : — Extent and 
population of British India, 260— Dec- 
can prize-money, 262 — 'rcrritorics of 
Allied andProtccted States in India, 306 
— Revenues and Charges of India, 339 
—Finances of the East- India Company, 
.340— Foreign Trade with China,. 343. 

Penang, Recorder's Court of, 73. 

Philippine Islands^ visit to, 21. 

Phandx of the Egyptians, 195. 

Plans for the government of India, 281. 

Poetry ; — Fragment of a Romance, 30 
—Passages in the Life of Alexander llio 
Great, 47 — Sunday at sea, 85 — To 
- — , From the French, 92 — Sitli 
Maani, 1 76— The Turkish JMarch, 288. 

Pogson (Capt.), discoveries of, 300. 

Polynesia, dialects of, 130, 199. 

Population of Dacca, 67 — of British In- 
dia,- 260. 

l^ress of India, 190. 

Pnehard (Dr.), on the eastern origin of 
the Celtic nations, 1. 

Privy Council, appeal before, 73. 

Prize-fiioncy, Deccan, 262. 

Psaltns of David, 300. 

Publications, periodical, in India, 190. 

Pulowat Islands, account of, 257. 

Ramazan, fast of, 140. 

Rammohun Roy on the revenue system of 
India, 220 — on the Hindu law of in- 
heritance, 297 — on the condition of the 
people of India, 318. 

Recorder s Court of Penang, 7.3. 

Revenue system of India, 220, 

Revenues and charges of India, 339. 

Review or Books: — Col. Vans Kenne- 
dy's IL-searchos into the Origin and 
Affinity of the |>riiicip:il Languages of 
Asia and Europe, 1 — I’ricliartrs East- 
ern Origin of the Celtie Nations, ih . — 
Webster’s American Dictionary, with a 
Dissenation on the Origin, &c. of the 
Lani;iiages of Western .-\sia and ol Eu- 
rope, il). — Eminent Britisli Military 
Commanders, 69 — Blunt’s Sketch of 
the Reformation in England, ib. — 
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Tour in England, Ireland, France, 
&c. By a German Prince, 69, 337.— 
The Charnel ion, 69.— Mellor’s Nicd- 
tiana, i5.— Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of I*orcclain and Glass, 160 — Tay- 
lor’s History of the Civil Wars of Ire- 
land, ib . — Narrative of Discovery and 
Adventure in the Polar Seas and Re- 
gions, ib. — Hayter’s Introduction to 
Perspective Practical Geometry, Draw- 
ing, and Painting, ib . — Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obituary, 1832, 26.— Mrs, 
Hassan All’s Observations on the Mus- 
sulmauns of India, 209 — Gcricke’a 
Rudiments of the Javanese Language, 
217 — Menu Sanhitu ; the I institutes of 
Menu, with the Commentary of Kiilluka 
Bliatta, 218, 328.— Quintus Servinton; 
a Tale, 257 — The Georgian Era, i5.— 
Sismondi’s History of the Italian Re- 
publics, 258 — Akcrmaii’s Niimisinatic 
Manual, ib. — Dolby’s Shakespearian 
Dictionary, 16.— Nights of the Round 
Table, ib . — Anstey’s New Bath Guide. 

ib Remarks on the Revised Edition 

of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 259 
— Hinton’s History and Ti'pography of 
the United States, ib, — Scenery of the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, ib. 
—Rammohun Roy on the Rights of 
Hindoos over Ancestral Property, 297 
—Coleman’s Mythology of the Hindus, 
31.5 — British Relations with the Chinese 
Einjiire in 1832, 336 — Moore’s Works 
of Lord Byron, 160,336 — Maw’s Me- 
moir of the Early Operations of the Bur- 
mese W;ir, 337— History of the Life and 
Reign ofGcorgcthe Fourth, ib . — Gleig’s 
Lives of the most eminent British Com- 
manders, ib . — The Cabinet Annual Re- 
gister for 1831, ib. — Cunningham’s 
Lives of the most eminent British Pain- 
ters, Si iil))tors, arid Architects, 338— 
My Ohl I’ortfolio, 16.— Jesse’s Glean- 
ings ill Natural History, ib . — Lyon’s 
Analysis of the Seven Parts of Speech, 
ih. — The Nautic.al .Almanack,?'!;.— Plates 
illustrative of Hindoo and European 
Manners in Bengal, ib. 

Review, Oriental, 110, 177, 301. 

Roluma, island of, 202. 

R/?mi;of Barolli described, 290. 

Runjeel Singh, 91. 

Russia, views of, in the East, 203, 278. 

Saints, Musiilman, in India, 53, 140. 

Salur Masood Gazi, festival of, 141. 

Sandal wood in the New Hebrides, 125. 

Sandstone ciT India, 1 iK. 

Sandwich Islands, native expedition from, 
125. 

Sanscrit, antitjuily of t!te, 16 — Boden 
professorship of, at Oxford, 241. 

Sarwdr, .il Musulman saint, 143. 

Scriptures, the Rev. Mr. Morton and the 
orioiitnl translations of, 49. 
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Ska ofAtaCi 322, 

Sgvaaamoodram, island and bridges of, 66. 

S^alhi^barat, festival of, 140. 

Shelluhs, language of the, 322. 

Societies proceedings of:-— Royal Asiatic 
Society, 64, 145, 252, 331— Asiatic So- 
ciety of Calcutta, 67, 147,335— Medical 
and Physical Society of Calcutta, 150 
—Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety of Calcutta, 1.53— Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, 153 — Academy of 
Medicine, Paris, 154— Society of Na- 
tural History, Mauritius, 335. 

Society Islands^ language of, J 99. 

Sotd$t departed, festival of, 140. 

Stag sheep of the Tamoolians, 65. 

Suratf hot-wells near, 146. 

Syriac language^ antiquity of, 4. 

Tahiti^ language of, 200. 

Talismanst Chinese, 145. 

Tanna, account of the island of, 119. 

Tattary, travels in, 89. 

Tossy (M. Garcin de), on the Moham- 
medanism of India, 53, 140. 

Teoy Chinese extract of, 331. 

Templest ancient, of fiarolli, 290. 

Thibet, literature of, 68, 90, 336. 
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Tobacco, cult! ration at Manilla, 28. 

Tod (Col.), his account of the temples at 
Barolli, 290. 

Tongatahoo, language of, 199. 

Tongues of Asia and Europe, affinity of 
the, 1. 

Trade, British, with China, 161, 208 — 
foreign, with China, 343. 

Turner (Dr. John), late Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, 81. 

Vaccination in India, 150. 

Valley, poisonous, in Java, 158. 

Vocabulary of the Polynesian languages, 
130, 199. 

Volcano in the island of Bourbon, 335. 

Walker (Gen.), memoir of, 204. 

Warsaw, cholera at, 154. 

Webster (Dr.), on the languages of West- 
ern Asia and of Europe, 1. 

Wilson (Mr. H. H.), literary career of, 
241. 

Writing, origin of, 34, 265. 

Yeed Fitr and Yeed Gadeer, festivals of, 
140. 

Zakaria, a Musulman saint, 144. 
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Aborigines of Australasia, 150, 151, 197. 

Absentee allowttnces to ofRcen, 33, 108. 

Abyssinia, present state of, 141. 

Action, officers wounded in, 36. 

Agra, the Taj Mahal at, 13. 

AUchison (Lieut. Col.), services of, 47. 

Amarapoora, visit to, 18. 

American trade witli the East, 118. 

Ancestral property, Hindu law relating to, 
1 9-— alienation of, 131. 

Antseyen tribe, account of, 97 . 

Army (Company’s, in India) — Pensions 
and allowances to officers of, wounded 
in action, 36— reductions and retrench- 
ments in, 38, 48, 101, 108, 164 — ab- 
sentee allowances to officers of, 38, 108 
— ^new uniform for officers of, 38— offi- 
cers of, holding civil appointments, 38, 
153— alterations in the denomination of 
corps of, 43 — meritorious services of 
officers belonging to, 47, 48, 50, 83, 108,« 
205— fifth superintending surgeon for 
the Bombay portion of, 47— command 
allowances in, 48— compensation for 
the loss of horses in, tfr.— sala^ of 
judge advocates general of, i5.— resigna- 


tions in, 83 — relief of regiments of, 
101, 154, 208 — officers of, studying the 
native languages, 103, 157 — Burman 
medal to, 104 — chaplains, 105, 159— 
pensions to widows of officers of, 106 
— officers of, visiting the hill provinces, 
153 — fusils for serjeants and havildars 
of, i6. — ^gambling in, ib. — strength of 
regiments of, ib, — change in the ord- 
nance of, 159 — annual practice of the 
artillery of, 199— present distribution 
of, 208— courts-martial in, 39, 43, 154, 
200, 204 — also General Orders issued 
to : see Calcutta, Madras, &c. 

— - — (Kings, serving in India) — Al- 
lowances to officers of, 36, 37— relief of 
regiments of, 101— age and standard of 
cavalry recruits for, 119 — honorary dis- 
tinctions to corps of, ifr.— distribution 
of, 208 — promotions and changes in, 
118, 164,224. 

Artillery, Bengal, practice of, 199. 

Arts, progress of the, in Assam, 84— in 
New South Wales, 151, 224. 

Asiatic Russia, trade of, 100. 

Assam, progress of the arts in, 84. 

Assembly sXMeAtsa, 137. 
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AstronomerSt Australian, 151. 

Australasia see New South Wales ^ Van 
Dieniens Land, Ac. 

Ava, the king of, 15 — visit to, 17— cara- 
van of Chinese Tartars at, ib, — Shan 
traders at, 18 — see also Burmese, 

Bagdad, the plague and inundations at, 
94, 140. 

Ba7ik cy* Bengal, 1— forgeries on, 131. 
Bareilly Provincial Pattalion, 101. 

Barker (Capt.), assassination of, 98, 150. 
Barnes {^\r £dw.), dinner to, 138. 
Battalions, provincial, 38, 101. 

Bear, contest with a, 21. 

Bell (Dr.), death of ■ 104. 

Beniinck (Lord Wna.), tour of, 1.5, 84, 
129, 173,199. 

Berhamjm'c, army reductions at, 38. 
Bhurmo Shtibha at Calcutta, 13, 177* 
Biographical Notices f William Lcycestcr, 
£sq., 8 — Major J. Hawkins, 48, 120 
» Commodore Sir John Ilaycs, 81, 
101 — Brigadier Sir Alexander Macleod, 
83— Brigadier Gen. M. Kennedy, 1 OH, 
205, 207 — Capt. li. M. Stathaii, 110— 
David Scott, £sq., 134. 

Bishop of Calcutta (Dr. Turner), death of, 
7, 10— debate on the subject of ap- 
pointing a successor to, .53. 

Bmumbhur Dull, case of, 11. 
lioflcn Professorship at Oxford, 117, 223. 
Bomdav Ixtelmoenck; — T he Governor, 
21, 184— the press, 21 — attempt on Col. 
Strover, ib. — contest with a bear, ib . — 
steam navigation, 22 — caves of Carli 
and Dhcrm liaj Lena, 88 — mission to 
Kunject Singh, 89 — retrcncliments, ib. 
— investigation at Poonah, 90 — new 
imiforin for commanders and officers in 
the Company’s naval service, 101— 
the Gorcepudee case, 184 — rejection of 
the post office regulation, ib. — lion hunt- 
ing in Khandeish, ib. — prices of Euro- 
pean goods, 70, 121, 107, 227 — govern- 
inent securities and exchanges, 71, 122, 

1 08,288.— shipping, 50, 109,207— births, 
marriages, and deaths, 51, 109, 102, 207. 

■ Government Orders ;— Services 

of Lieut. Col. Aitchison, 47 — fifth su- 
perintending surgeon, ib. — ;Conduct of 
Capt. Watkins, 2*5.— compensation fur 
the loss of horses, 48 — command al- 
lowance, 25.— allowance to officers of 
tlie general staff at Poonah, t5. — salary 
of the judge advocate general, i5.— 
services of Major J. Hawkins, ib. — 
station of Kulladghce, 49 — Opthalmic 
Institution, ib. — services of Lieut. Full- 
james and Capt. Downes, 50— salaries 
of absent officers, 108 — medical store 
depot at Surat, ib. — services of Brig. 
Gen. M. Kennedy, 108, 205— services of 
Commodore Hayes, 161 — civil and ini- 
Asiat.Jour. N. S. VoL. 7. No. 28. 
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litary appointments, 49, 109, 162, 206 

furloughs, 50, 109, 162 — Indian Navy 
promotions, 50. • 

Supreme Court: — action against 

tlie tobacco farmer, 137. 

Borneo, visit of Mr. Dalton to, 1 87. 
Borradaile (Mr. A.), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 113. 

(General), 196. 

Boy, Hindoo, malformation of a, 14. 
i7ro}2g/2/072 (£dw.), confession of, 98. 
Burdwnn Provincial Battalion, 101— new 
school in, 135. 

Burmese, honorary medal to the troops 
lately employed against, 104 — rumour- 
ed war with, 130, 1 73— see also 
Burnes (Lieut.), mission of, 89. 

Cadets, Company’s, at Chatham, 164. 
Caecutta Intelliornck : — The late Bi- 
shop of Calcutta, 7, 16 — affairs of liaj. 
pootana, 7 — the late Mr. Lcycestcr, 8— 
resident at Lucknow, 25.— ]\I. Jacqiie- 
mont, ih. — the liinclu character, 9— 
llunjcet Singli, 9, 89, 129 — Scyud Ah- 
miid, 9 — the native press, 10, 132, 175— 
employment of natives, 1 0 — indigo 
planters, 10, 130 — the magistracy, II — 
Sindiah’s court, ib. — suttees ; Roy Ka- 
Icnath Cbowdry, 2*5. — Colonel Fagan, 
12 — clmlcra in Ncpaul, ib. — the East- 
Indians, 25.— communications between 
the presidencies, 2*5.— naw’ab of Dacca, 
ib. — the Commander-in-CI»ief, 12, 129 
— the Bhurina Shubha, 13, 177 — indigo 
prospects, 25.— the Taj Mahal, 2*5. — re- 
gulations at Government House, 14, 

83 — Cutch, 14 — lusus natiiro;, 2*5.— the 
Governor General, 15, 84, 129,1 73,199 — 
the king of Ava, 1.5 — Delhi, ib. — Oiidc, 
1.5, 1^5 — Church Missionary Society, 16 
— Hydrabad currency, 16 — religious 
quarrel at Hydrabad, 17 — Ava, 17, 130 
—English law in India, 18 — Dluirtna 
Subl'.n, ib. — dispntos at Canton, 80, 
136 — Comn.odore Sir .Toll n Ilaycs, 81, 
161-r-native female education, 82— 
slavery in Calcutta, 2*5.— aflairs of the 
army, 83 — Brigadier Sir Alex. Mac- 
leod, i5.— progress^of the arts in Assam, 

84 — Ultra- Gangctic possessions, 2*5.—? 
changes, i5.— Native Medical l^ciety, 
2*5.— the new loan, 85, 130 — fatal duel, 
130— rumoured war with the Burmese 
and Ncpaulese, 130, 173— new regi- 
ments, 130— upper provinces, ib. — state 
of the indigo di.stricts, 2*5.- alienation of 
ancestral property, 131 — forgeries, t5.— 
underwriting at Calcutta, i5. — dacoits in 
the Kislinagur district, 132— rllinduo 
free school, 25.— Hindoo persecution of 
Hindoos, ih. — Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, 134 — the late David 
Scott, Esq., commi.ssioner at Assam^ 
ib. — new school in Burdwan, 135— the 
Nseti Siinkhulun, 136 — trigonomelri^ 

(2 H) 
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cal survey, 174— modern Hindoo sects, 
i6. — the Nizam's government, 17, 175— 

* English law and English language in 
the Mofussil, 175— grievances of the 
Mofussil talookdars, 17C— Hindoo The- 
atrical Association, changes and in- 
vestigations, 177 — Hindoo society, 178 
— effects of the permanent settlement, t5. 
— assault upon an Editor, 1 80 — pro- 
ceedings of Mofussil Courts, 181— state 
of parlies amongst the natives, ib. — fit- 
ness of East-Indians for judicial offices, 
i6.— theology and cookery, 182 — alleged 
misconduct of high functionaries, s6. — 
judicial reform, ib. — cure for the bite of 
venomous or rabid animals, 183 — prices 
of European goods, 70, 121, 167, 227— 
government securities and exchanges, 
71, 122, 168,228— shipping, 41, 103, 
158, 202 — births, marriages, and deaths, 
41, 103, 158, 203. 

— Government Orders ; — Allow- 

ances to King's officers, 36 — pensions 
and allowances to officers wounded in 
action, t5— cruelty to natives, 37 — 
conduct of Gnsign Hadden, ih. — offi- 
ces of brigadier and brigade-major at 
Berhampore, 38 — garrison engineer and 
executive officer of Chunar Curb, ib. — 
Delhi provincial battalion, ib. — allow- 
ances to engineer officers, ib. — new' 
dress for officers, ib. — absentee allow- 
anccs, ib. — military officers holding 
cifil appointments, 38, 153— civil me- 
dical d^uties at Delhi, 101— Burdwan, 
Patna, and Bareilly provincial batta- 
lions, ib, — fort-adjutant at Monghyr, 
ib. — ^insane hospital at Monghyr, ib. — 
relief of troops, 101, 154 — officers 
visiting the hill provinces, 153 — ^fuzils 
for seijeants and havildars, ib. — gam- 
bling in the army, i6.— strength of regi- 
ments, f6.— military station of Keibih, 
154 — kotwahls of Sudder bcizars, 199 
—annual practice of the artillery, ib, — 
£gypt prize money, ib. — Interview be- 
tween the Governor- General and llun- 
jeet Singh, t5.- courts-martial, 39, 154, 
200— civil and military appointments, 
39, 102, 156, 201 — furloughs, 41, 103, 
157, 203* 


- Supreme Court:— The Bank of 
Bengal v. the United Company, 1— 
Eeishman v. Lindsay, 4— Mr. and Mrs. 
Ramsay, 7 — tlie King, on the prosecu- 
tion of Soojah.oo-deen, v. Capt. Tho- 
mas Dickensop, 73 — blessings of a 
chancery suit, 18— suspension of busi- 
ness in, 173. 

■I „ Church Missionary Society, 16. 

■ I — Native Medical Society, 84. 

■ ■ ■ Ladies* Society for Native female 
, Education, 82. 

■ imi;— Society for Propagation of the 
:^pel, 134. 

Canto n — te e China, 


Cape of Good Hope Intelligence:-— 
Stagnation of trade, 1 00— abolition uf 
government offices, 110 — births and 
marriages, ib. 

Cargoes of India ships, 69, 123, 169, 229. 

Carliy caves of, 88. 

Cas/igar, hostilities at, .33, 97. 

Cashniet'e, visit of M. Jacquemont to, P. 

Caste, loss of, 1 9. 

Catholicism, converts from, 86. 

Caves of Carli and Dhcrm Uaj Lena, 88. 

Celebes, account of the campong of Ma~ 
moodjuo in, 91. 

Ceyj.on Intei-ligence : — Native pro- 
phecy, 22 — farewell dinner to Sir Ed - 
ward Barnes, 138 -births, marriages, 
and deaths, 109. 

Chamjiollion (M.), death of, 226. 

Chang-ling, charges against, 146. 

Chaplains in India, 105, 159. 

China Intelugence Dispute with the 
local authorities at Canton, 25, 80, 97, 
136, 142, 148 — the new code of regu- 
lations, 25— remonstrance of the British 
mcrchaiTts, 30 — stopping of the Com- 
pany's trade rescinded, 33 — the hostili- 
ties on the north-western frontier, 33, 

97.i.insurrKtion in Hainan, 34, 95 

attack upon Capt. Lester, 34, 147 — 
death of the emperor's eldest son, 51, 
146— death of the Kev. M. L'Amiot, 
51 — amount of imports and exports in 
British vessels at Canton, 96 — order 
against foreign females going to Canton, 
96'T-scntcncc on General Yung-gan, 96 
— the Antscycn invasion, 97 — Chinese 
treatment of foreigners at Macao, 
state of the Company's trade, 142— 
four proclamations of the hoppo in re- 
ference to foreign trade, 145 — intelli- 
gence from Peking, 146 — charges 
against Chang-ling, the hero of Cash- 
gar, 146— Hih-fan, or black foreigners, 
i6.— secret societies, 147— unoccupied 
lands, ib. — storm at Macao, ib. — return 
of the governor to Canton, ib. — rates of 

premium of insurance at Canton, ib. 

suicide of a hong merchant, 148 — right 
of British subjects to reside at Macao, 
ib . — shipwrecked Corcans, ib . — affray 
on Danes* Island, 148, 194 — proclama- 
tion against foreigners going to the 
parade ground, 194 — conversation be- 
tween Governor Le and the Emperor, 
ib . — picture of Macao, i5.— free trade, 
195 — prices of European goods at Can- 
ton, 70, 121, 167, 227— exchanges, 71, 
122, 168, 228— arrivals of the Com- 
pany's ships, season 1830-31, 162 — 
births and deaths, 51, 162. 

— ■ — minutes of evidence on the Com- 
pany's trade to, 111, 217 — American 
trade with, 118. 

Chinese Tartars ai Ava, 17— junks, 185. 



Alarchn^ Index. — 

Cholera morbus in Nepaul, 12— at Mecca 
and Medina, 3!i, i).i, 

Christianitjf in India, M(i, 134 — in Abys- 
sinia, 142. 

Ghunar Gitrh, army reductions at, 38. 

Chundoo Lolly 17, 17.*). 

Chun"-fjua, death of, 148. 

Civil Appointments, military officers hold* 
inff, 38, 153. 

Clare (Earl of), tour of, 1.5, 21, 184. 

Claridge (Sir J. T.), removal of, 22.3. 

Clive (Mr. Secretary), death of, 47, 106. 

Cochin- Chinny its trade with^Singapore, 22. 

College, Scottish, at Sydney, 107. 

Command allowance, army, 48. 

Committee, East-India, 11.5, 163. 

Converts, niitive, in India, 86. 

Convicts in New South Wales, *)8. 

Cookerp, Hindoo work on, 182. 

Cooper (Lieut. Col.), death of, 68. 

Coreans, shipwrecked, 148. 

Corrobot'ra at Sydney, 197. 

Court of Inquiry on Ens. Madden, 37. 

Courts- Martial on Assist. Surg. Fle- 
ming, 39 — Cornet Stephenson, 43, 204 
—Lieut. Ilumffreys, 44— Lieut. . Wil- 
kinson, 151— Lieut. Naylor, 155 — 
Lieut. Williams, ib, — Lieut. Woods, 
200 . 

Craiqfurd (Mr. .John), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 218. 

Crosby (Capt. J. A.), death of, 162. 
to natives, 37. 

Cutch, marauders in, 14. 

Dacca, nawaub of, 12. 

Dacoits in llcngal, 132. 

Dalfiousic (Earl), tour of, 12, 129. 

Dalton (Mr.), his account of Mainoodjoo 
in Celebes, 91 — his account of the Diaks 
in Borneo, 187. 

Damascus, disturbances at, 95. 

Dane's Island, aOTray on, 148, 194. 

Darling (General), 196. 

Derates at the East- India House — (Dec. 
22, 1831)— East-India volunteers and 
superannuations, 52 — half-year’s divi- 
dend, i^).— Mr. David Greenhill’s case, 
52, 117 — Zemindar of Nozeed, 52, 210 
■ appoiiitinent of Bishops in India, 53— 
(March 22, 1832) — Native education, 
210 — Specie and interest bills, 211 — 
General court days, ih, — Expenses of 
the Directors, 212— India- House Mu- 
seum, 215. 

in Parliament on East- India af- 
fairs — see Parliament. 

Delhi, retrenchments at, 15 — Provincial 
Battalion, 38 — medical duties at, 101. 

Derodo (Mr.), assault upon, 180, 

Dherm linj Lena, caves of, 89. 
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Dhurma tfubha at Calcutta, 19. 
of Borneo, 187. 

Dickenson ( Capt. T.), trial of, 73. ’ 

Dimin' to Sir Edw'ard Barnes, 138 — to 
the Directors of the East* India Com- 
pany, 163, 224. 

Directors, East-India, expenses of, 212. 

Dixon (Mr. D.), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 114. 

Dividend, Company’s, 52— Bank of Ben- 
gal, 71. 

Dress of army officers, 38 — of officers of 
the Company’s naval service, 161. 

Duel, fatal, 130. 

Duls, or clans, Hindoo, 12. 

East-India Company, the Bank of Bengal 
and, 1 — affairs of, at Canton, 2.5, 33, 
80, 97, 1.36, 142, 148, 194— Parlia- 
mentary evidence on the affairs of, 111, 
11.5, 163, 217 — interest on their stock, 
117, 211 — dinner to the Directors of^ 
16.3 — expenses of the Directors of, 212. 
present to IIi.s Majesty from, 224. 

East-India House, goods declared for sale 
at, 69, 123, 169. 229— sales at, 72, 126, 
172, 232 — museum at, 215— sec also 
Debates. 

East-Indian, assault upon the editor of the, 
180. 

East- Indians, second petition of, to Par- 
liament, 12— Btness of, for judicial of- 
fices, 181. 

Eclipses, Australian calculators of, 151, 

Education, native, in India, 16, 82, 132, 
135, 210 — at Malacca, 90 — in New 
South Wales, 150. 

Egypt prize money, 199. 

Etc, Chinese forces at, 33. 

Elephant, sagacity and ferocity of an, 20. 

Emigration from Pitcairn’s Island, 98. 

Engineers, allowances to officers of, 38. 

Enquirer, persecution of the editor of, 
132. 

European goods, prices of, in the East, 
70, 121, 167, 227. 

Examination of Indian officers, 10.3, 157. 

Exchanges, Indian/ 71, 122, 168, 228. 

jFlorgaw (Colonel), 12. 

Fair at Nishney Novogorod, 100. 

Females, foreign, in China, 28, 96— edu- 
cation of, in India, 82— in slavery at 
Calcutta. 8.3. 

Finances of New South Wales, 36. 

Fleming (As. Surg.), court-martial on, 39. 

Forgeries at Csdcuitsi, 131. 

Fort-adjutant at Monghyr, 101. 

Fossil bones in New South Wales, 197. 

Funds, Prize, 43. 

Fitdls for serjeants and huvildars, 153. 
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Gambling in the Indian army, 153. 

^ General Orders issued to the Indian 
army — sec Calcutta, Madras, &c, 

Gobat (Rev. Mr.), 141. 

Goldsmith {Xir.), parody on, 35. 

Goods, European, prices of, in the East, 
70,121,167,227— declared for sale at the 
East-India House, 69, 123, 169, 229. 

Gorcejmdee cusp, the, 184, 

Government House, Calcutta, regulations 
at, 14, 83. 

Grccnhill (Mr. David), case of, .52, 117. 

Groves (Rev, Mr.), journal of, 141, 

Hadden (Ens.), conduct of, 37. 

Hainan, insurrection in, 34, 9.5. 

Hawlcins (Major J.), services of, 48, 120. 

Hayes (Commodore Sir John), 81, 161. 

Heber (Bishop), monument to, 87. 

Hebrew Scholarships at Oxford, 224. 

HUi-fan, or black foreigners, China, 146. 

Hill-provinccs, ollicers visiting, 153. 

character, 9 — press, 10, 14, 132 — 
quarrels respecting suttees, 11 — duls, 
or elans, 12 — societies, 13, 19 — law of 
ancestral property, 19, 131 — education, 
16, 82, 132, 135, 210— Medical So- 
ciety, 84— Erce School, 132 — Hindu, 
persecution of Hindus, /5.— schism in 
religion, 133 — modern sects, 174 — 
Theatrical Association, 170— society, 
178— parties, 181 — theology and cook- 
ery, 182.— sec also Natives {Indian). 

Holman (Lieut.), 98. 

Home Intelligence: — Debates at the 
East-1 ndia House, 52, 117, 210 — Evi- 
dence before the Select Committee on 
East- India aflairs. 111, 115, 163, 217— 
Debates in Parliament, 1 1 5,223 — Mr. D. 
Greenhiirs case, 52, 117 — new chief 
justice of Bengal, 117, 164 — interest 
on East-India stock, 117 — Indian Navy, 
i5.— Colonel Boden and Mrs. Kenni- 
cott, t5.— American trade with the East, 

118 — importation of rupees, /A.— Ame- 
rican trade with China, ib. — Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, ib.— 
dinner at the Mansion House, 163— 
Select Committee of the Commons on 
East-India Affairs, ib. — Dr. Bell, 164 
—the King’s levee, tA. —abolition of 
human sacrifices in Indio, 223— Boden 
Sanscrit Professorship, iA — Hebrew 
scholarships, iA. — Receipts of Societies, 
224— Free trade with India, lA.— pre- 
sents to his Majesty, iA.— East-India 
dinner,' ib, — promotions and changes in 
his Majesty’s forces serving in the East, 
118, 164, 224 — army genera] orde];s, 

119— India shipping and passengers, 
67>.119, 165, 224— births, marriages, 
and deaths, 68, 120, 166, 226— goods 
declared for sale at the East-India 
House, and cargoes of East-India Coin- 
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pany’s ships, 6!>, 123, 169, 229— free 
traders* and Company’s ships announced 
fur India, 69, 123. 169, 229— London 
prices- current of East-India produce, 
125, 171, 231 — prices of shares, 125, 
171, 231— lAJiidon markets and daily 
prices of stocks, 72, 126, 172, 232. 

Hong merchant, suicide of a, 148. 

//«me(Mr.), assassination of, 198. 

Horses, army compensation for the loss of, 
46— present of, to Runjcct Singh, 89, 

Hospital, insane, at Monghyr, 101, 

Hmnffreys {'Lxoui,), court-martial on, 44. 

Hydrabad, the currency at, 16 — religious 
quarrel at, 1 7 — affairs at, 1 75. 

Hydrophobia, cure of, 1 83. 

India (British) — native press of, 10, 14, 
132, 175 — employment of natives of, 10 
— state of the indigo districts, 10, 13, 
130 — the late suttee rite in, 11 — reduc- 
tions and retrenchments in, 15, 38, 48, 
89, 101, 108, 154 — education in, 16, 
82, 132, 135, 210— English law in, 18, 
175, 181 — disturbances in, 19 — cruelty 
to natives oif, 37 — appointment of 
Bishops in, 53 — loans in, 85, 130 — na- 
tive Catholics in, 86— mission to Run- 
jeet Singh, 89 — relief of troops in, 101, 
154— ncgociations with Runjeet Singh, 
129, 173— dacoits in, 132 — trigono- 
metrical survey of, 174 — ciianges and 
investigations in, 177 — cflects of the 
permanent settlement in, 178— alleged 
misconduct of high functionaries in, 
182 — judicial reform in, ih. — present 
distribution of the army of, 208 — abo- 
lition of human sacrifices in, 223 — free 
trade with, 224 — see also Calcutta, &c. 

(not British)— Affairs of Rajpoo- 
tana, 7 — plunderers in the Shekbawuttee 
country, ib. — operations of Runjeet 
Singh, 9, 89, 129 — death of Scyud Ah- 
mud, 9— Sindia’s court, 11— affairs in 
Glide, 15, 175— disturbed condition of 
the Nizam’s dominions, 17, 175 — dis- 
turbances in Mysore, 19. 

■ ■■ ■ ■ ' (Netherlands)— Unsettled state of 
Java, 23 — disturbances on the west 
coast of Sumatra, 24 — native attack 
upon Natal, ib. — markets at Java, 198. 

I ■ — (Spanish)— Trade at Manilla, 152 
— expulsion of Chinese residents, ib, 

Indian Navy, 50, 117. 

Indigo planters in the Mofussil, 10 — crops 
in Bengal, 13 — Company’s sale of, 126 
— state of the districts, 130. 

Jnsurarice at Canton, 147. 

Inundation sX 94, 141. 

Jacquemont (M.), researches of, 8. 

Java — see India (Netherlands), 

Jutlda, dreadful mortality at, 35, 95. 

Judge Advocate Genercd at Bombay, 48. 
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Judicial Ref orm in India^ 182. 

JunkSf Cocliin.Chine5e^ 22 — Siamese^ 23 
—Chinese, 1 85. 

Juries in New South Wales, 150. 

Kcilah, army reductions at, 154. 

Kennedy (Brig. Gen. M.)» services of, 
108, 205, 207. 

Kennkott (Mrs.), 117. 

Khiocy threatened invasion of, 24, 140. 

Khorasan, invasion of, 24, 140. 

King George's Sound, settlement at, 97— 
murder of the commandant at, 98, 150. 

Kishnagur district, dacoits in, 132. 

KolwaMs of Sudder bazars, 199. 

Kulladghee, garrison station of, 49. 

Lands, crown, in New South Wales, 140. 

Law, English, in India, 18, 175, 181 
— Hindoo, respecting loss of caste, 19 
—relating to ancestral property, Ell- 
see also Calcutta Supreme Court, Ma- 
dras, &c. 

(Rev. M.), death of, 51. 

Leslie (Mr. John), 42. 

Lester (Capt.), attack upon, 34, 147. 

Levees, the King’s, presentations at, 164. 

Ley center (jSlr, Wm.), death of, 8. 

Lindsay (Capt.), action against, 6. 

Lkn-huntiny in Khandeish, 184. 

Lloyd (Mr. T. G.), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 111, 217. 

Loans, Calcutta, 85, 130. 

Lockett (Col.) y tour of, 7. 

London priccs-current, 125, 171,231 — 
markets, 72, 126, 172, 232. 

Lucknow, the resident at, 8 — retrench- 
ments at, 15. 

Lusus 7iaturee at Calcutta, 14. 

Macao, picture of, 194 — see also China, 

McDonald (Mr. Alex.), evidence of, on 
the China trade, 114. 

Maclcod (Brig. Sir Alex.), death of, S3. 

M'Naghten (Capt.), 180, 

Madagascar, the French at, 35— condition 
of, 35, 95. 

Madras Intelligence; — The troubles in 
Mysore, 19 — sagacity and ferocity of an 
elephant, 20 — converts from CatholU 
cism, 86— Bishop Heber’s monument, 
87 — politics of the presidency, ib , — the 
rajah of Punganoor, 88 — Sir G. W. 
Ricketts, 137 — portrait of Sir Thomas 
Munro, i6.— Assembly, ib, — prices of 
European goods, 70, 121,167 — govern- 
ment securities, 71, 122, 168— shipping, 
46, 107, 160— births, marriages, and 
deaths, 46, 108, 160. 

■ Government Orders : —Corps of 

Sappers and Miners, 43— prize funds, 
i5.— Corps of Pioneers, {6.— Biirman 


medals, 104— absence of chaplains from 
their stations, 105, 159 — pensions to 
widows, 106— Mr. Secretary Clive, ib^ 
— march of corps and detachments, 159 
—ordnance, ih. — courts-martial, 43, 
204 — civil, ecclesiastical, and military 
appointments, 45, 106, 160— 'furloughs, 
46, 107, 160. 

Magistrate, extraordinaiy conduct of a, 11. 

Makratta prophecy, 22. 

Malacca Intelligence; — Hostilities 
with Naning,90, 138, 191— Free School 
for children of settlers of different na- 
tions, 90 — birtlis and deaths, 51, 110. 

Mamoor^oo, a campong in Celebes, 91. 

Manilla, death at, 51— see also India 
(Spa7iish), 

Markets in India, 71, 122, 168, 228 — in 
London, 72, 126, 172, 232— in Java, 
198. 

Mauritius, the deputation from, to Eng- 
land, 99, 152 — punishment of slaves in, 
152 — state of the island, 190. 

Mecca, dreadful mortality at, 35, 95. 

Medals, Burman, 104. 

Medical Society, native, at Calcutta, 84. 

Medina, mortality at, 35, 95. 

Melvill (Mr.), evidence of, on the China 
trade, 218. 

Minutes of Evidence on East- India Af. 
fairs: — Examination of T. G. Lloyd, 
Esq., Ill, 217— of Abraham Borradaile, 
Esq., 113 — of Messrs. Alex. McDo. 
nald and D. Dixon, 114— .John Craw- 
furd. Esq., 218 — J. C. Melvill, Esq., 
t6.— names of the Select Committee, 
163. 

Mission to Runject Singh, 89 — from the 
Mauritius to England, 99, 152. 

Missionaries in India, 86, 134— at Bag- 
dad, 141 — in Abyssinia, 141. 

Mocha, mortality at, 35, 95. 

Mfussil, English law and English lan- 
guage in, 1 75 — grivances of the talook- 
darsof, 176 — dispensation of justice in, 
181. 

Monghyr, fort adjutant at, 101 — insane 
hospital at, ih, 

MouLmdn, state of affairs at, 84. 

Munro (Sir Thos.), portrait of, 137. 

Murder of Capt. Barker, 98, 150— of a 
soldier at St. Helena, 100 — of Mr. W. 
Payne, 163 — of Mr. Horne, 198. 

Muse, Tasmanian, 35. 

bfuseum, East-India Company’s, 215. 

Mysore, the disturbances in, 19. 

Naning, hostilities with, 90, I3l8, 191. 

Natives of India, employment of, 10— 
education of, 16, 82, 132, 135, 210— pro- 
phecy, '22— Cruelty to, 37 — medical so- 
ciety, 84— converts from Catholicism, 
86— parties, 181— sec also Hindus, 
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Native Utnguages, study of, 103, 157. 

Navigalim, steam, 22. 

•Navy, Indian, promotions in, 50— rij. 
moiircd changes in, 117 — new uniform 
for officers of, 161. 

Naylor (Lieut.), court-martial on, 155. 

Neeti Sunkhulun, or Sanskrit SI okas, 136. 

New South Wales Intellioekcf. ; — 
Finances of tlie colony, 35 — abandon, 
ment of King George’s Sound, 97 — 
murder of Capt. Barker, 98, ISO- 
New Zealand flax, 98, 152 — Marine 
Insurance Company, 97 — Pitcairn’s 
Island, Hardy Vaux, ib. — improve- 

ments, 98— storm and inundation, ib. 
— Lieut. Holman, ib. — bushrangers, ib. 
—journey of discovery, ib. — trade with 
the Cape, ift.— quit-rents, 149, 196— 
public schools, 150— juries, ib. — occu- 
pation of New Zealand, 150, 198 — state 
of astronomical science, 151— snow, ib, 
—small -pox amongst the aborigines, 
151, 197 — the arts, 151— Tasmanian 
wine, £6.— trade of Sydney, ih. — curious 
claim, ih. — trade of the colony, 195 — 
change of governors, 196— Departure of 
Gen. Darling, ib. — discoveries in the 
interior, ib. — convicts, 197 — fossil bones, 
ib. — native dogs, £5.— Scottiah college, 
ib. — ^punishment for libel, £6.— coiraboro, 
ib. — appointments, 162 — births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 162. 

New Zealand, flax in, 98— occupation of, 
150— state of affairs in, 152— the French 
at, 198. 

Niamey Navogorocl, fair at, 100. 

Nizam's dominions, affiiirs in, 16, 17, 175. 

Nozeedf zemindar of, 52, 210. 

Officers, Indian, allowances to, 36, 38, 48, 
108— wounded in action, 36, 37— 
cruelty to natives by, .37— dress of, 38, 
161 — military, holding civil appoint- 
ments, 38, 153 — courts-martial on, 39, 
43, 154, 200, 204— meritorious services 
of, 47, 48, 50, 81, 83, 108, 161,205— 
'Studying the native languages, 103, 157 
—visiting the hill-provinces, 153 — see 
also General Orders. 

Ophthalmic Institution at Bombay, 49. 

Ordnance, Madras, change in the, 159. 

Oude, affairs in, 15,175. 

Orford, Sanscrit professorship at, 117, 223 
—Hebrew Scholarships at, 224. 

Paeliament, Debates in : — The British 
factory at Canton, 1 15, 223— East- India 
Committee, 115, 163> 

— — , evidence before, on East-India^ 
affairs, 111,217. 

J*asseng&rs of I ndia ships, 67,11 9, 165,225. 

Patna PkDvindal Battalion, 101. 

Penahg Intelucence; — T toalened at- 
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tack upon the settlement, 187— birth at, 
109. 

Pensions to officers wounded in action, 36 
— to widows of officers, 106. 

Persia, feuds and dissentions in, 24, 193— 
invasion of Khorassan by the Uzbccks, 
24 — Russian negociations with, 24, 94, 
140— plague in, 193. 

Pioneers, Madras corps of, 43. 

Piracy in China, 34, 147 — in the Indian 
Archipelago, 90, 186. 

Pitcairn's Island, emigration from, 98. 

Plague at Bagdad, 94, 140. 

Poetry, Tasmanian, 35, 

l*ojmlation of Van Diemen’s Land, 1 97. 

Poo7iah, allowance to officers at, 48 — in- 
vestigation at, 90. 

Portuguese, conduct of the, at Macao, 148. 

Post-office at Hoinbny, 181. 

iVm, native, of Judin, 10, 14, 132, 175 — 
at Bombay, 21— in Van Diemen’s Lund, 
3.5— assault upon an editor of the, 180. 

Prices- Currc7il, East- India, 70, 121, 167, 
227 — London, 125, 171, 231. 

Privy Council : — Removal of Sir J. T. Cla- 
ridge, 223. 

Prize^Funds, Madras, 43. 

Prize-money, Egypt. 

Prophecy, Mahratta, 22. 

Provincial Palla/ions, 38, 101. 

Punganoor, rajah of, 88. 

Punjab, state of affairs in, 9, 89, 129. 

Quedah, Malays of, 187. 

QuU-reiUs in New Soutli Wales, 149, 196. 

Jiajpooiana, affairs of, 7. 

Rammohun Roy, 13, 174. 

Rarnsay (Mr. and Mrs.}, 7. 

RecruUs for India, 119. 

Red Sea, dreadful mortality on the shores 
of, 35, 95. 

Reductions in Bengal, 15— army, 38,48, 
83, 101, 108, 154 — at Bombay, 89. 

Regiments, neyr, in Bengal, 130— strength 
of, 153. 

Relief of troops in Bengal, 101, 154. 

Ricketts (Sir Geo. W.), death of, 108, 
137. 

Roads in India, 12. 

Robberies in the Kishnagur district, 132. 

Roy Kaleenath Chowdry, case ol^ 11. 

Runjeet Singh, operations of, 9— presen - 
to, from the King of England, 89— net 
gociations with, 129. 

Rupees, importation of, 118. 

Rime// (Chief Justice), 117, 164. 

Rus»a, claims of, on Persia, 24, 94 — 
preparations of, for an attack on Khiva, 
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. 24 — designs of, on India, 94, 140 — 
trade in tlie Asiatic provinces of, 1 00. 

St. Helena Intelligence ; — Murder of 
a soldier by his comrade, 100 — ^military 
appointments and promotions, 207 — 
deaths, 110. 

Salty eflicacy of, 153. 

Sanscrit Professorship at Oxford, 1 1 7, 223. 

Sappers and Miners, Madras corps of, 43. 

Schism amongst the Hindoos, 133. 

Schools, native, in India, 10, 82, 132, 
135 — free, at Malacca, 90— public, in 
New South Wales, 150. 

Scott (Mr. David), 134. 

Sects, modern Hindoo, 174. 

Securities, Indian, 71, 122,108, 228. 

Sepud Ahmud, defeat and death of, 9. 

Shakhawultee country, plunderers in, 7. 

Slians, a people of Laos, 18. 

Shares, prices of, 125,171, 231. 

Siiii'PiNr., Notices of: — Disturbances on 
board the Tam (yShanler, 6 — loss of 
native vessels at Macao, 147 — rates of 
premium of insurance at Canton, 147 — 
accident to the Sir David Scott, 165 — 
loss of the America and Prime (f 
Orange, 1 GO.— loss of the Hudson, Java, 
Kains, and Ionia, 220. 

— — arrivals atul departures— Calcutta, 
41, 103, 158, 202— Madras, 40, 107, 
100— Bombay, 50, 109, 207— China, 
102— home, 07, 119, 165, 224. 

passengers by, 67, 119, 105, 225 

— cargoes of, 09, 123, 169, 229 — free 
traders to India, 09, 123, 109, 229— 
Company’s, to India, 124, 170, 230. 

Siam, tratle of, with Singapore, 23 — ca- 
pribilitics of the country, ib, 

iS'/AA^at Hydrabad, 17. 

Silk, Company’s sale of, 172. 

Sindia, court of, 11. 

Singapore Intelligence; — Trade with 
Cochin-China, 22 — trade with Siam, 23 
— w'ar-boats, 90 — Chinese junks, 18.5— 
tiger, 180 — piracy, ib. — prices of Eu- 
ropean goods, and rates of exchange, 
71, 122, 108 — births and deaths, 110. 

Slavery in Calcutta, 83 — rescue of Talicns 
from, 84 — punishment of slaves in the 
Mauritius, 152. 

Societies, proceedings of : — Bhurmo 
Shuhha, at Calcutta, 13, 177 — Calcutta 
Church Missionary Society, 10 — Dhur- 
xna Subha, at Calcutta, 18 — Ladies’ So- 
ciety for Native Female Education in 
Bengal, 82 — Native Medical Society at 
Calcutta, 84— Society for Prompting 
Christian Knowledge, 118 — Calcutta 
Society for Propagation of the Gospel, 
134. — Coventry Society fur the Abolition 
of Human Sacrifices in India, 223. 


Societies, secret, in China, 147. 

Spices, government sale of, 120. 

Sporting in India, 21. 

Statkan (Capt. It. M.), 110. 

Steam-navigation, Indian, 22. 

Stephenson (Cornet), court-martial on, 43, 
204. 

Stocks, daily prices of, 72, 120, 172, 232— 
East- India, 117. 

Storm at Macao, 147. 

Strove r (Cq\,), attempt on, 21. 

Sumatra, disturbances in, 24. 

Surat, medical store depot at, 108. 

Surgeons, superintending, 47. 

Suttees, native differences respecting, at 
Calcutta, 1 1 . 

Swan River, state of the settlement at, 35, 
151, 198 — death at, 51. 

Syria, disturbances in, 95. 

Tariary (Western), hostilities in, .33, 97. 

TqJ Mahal at Agra, 13. 

Tunjore, native converts at, 86. 

Talicns, rescue of, from slavery, 84, 

Talookdars in India, 176, 178, 

Tax', new', in Van Diemen’s Land, 151. 

Tea, Company’s sale of, 72, 232— evi- 
dence on the Company’s trade in. 111. 

Theatrical Association, Hindoo, 170. 
at Singapore, 1 80. 

Trade between Singapore and Cochin- 
China, 22 — between Singapore and 
Siam, 23 — disputes in the way of, at 
Canton, 25, 33, 80, 97,130, 142, 148 
— Chinese new code of regulations for, 
25 — in Europe goods in India, 71, 122, 
168 — British, at (’antoii, 90 — stagna- 
tion of, at the Cape, lOO— in Asiatic 
Russia, ib. — evidence on the Company’s, 
111, 217 — American, wdth the East, 
118— of New Soulh Wales, 151, 195— 
at Manilla, 152 — between Singapore 
and China, 185— free, to China, 195 — 
free, with India, 224. 

Trigonometrical Survey of India, 174. 

Tmops, relief of, 101, 151 — present dis- 
tribution of, in In'dia, 

Turner (Bishop), 7, 16, 53* 

Underwriting at Calcutta, 131. 

Uniform, now, for officers of the Indian 
army, 38 — new, for officers of the 
Company *s naval service, 101. 

Uzhecks, invasion of Khorassan by, 24. 

Van Diemen’s X^and Intelligence : — 
The press, 35 — Tasmanian poetry, 35 
—confession of Edw'ard Broughton, 98 
— maiiufacturc of wine, 151— the abo- 
rigines, 151, 198 — tax upon assigned 
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serantiii .1 5 1 —new puisne judge, 1 6.3 — 
populatjon of the settlement^ 1 i)7 — pub. 
• licity of the proceedings of the Council, 
198— assassination of Mr. Home, ib, 

Vaux (Hardy), adventures of, 98. 

War^bottls at Singapore, 90. 

(Capt.), dismissal of, 48. 
Whampoa^ affray at, 148, 194. 

WUkiwion (Lieut.), court-martial on, 1.54. 


WUllamt (Lieut.), court-martial on, 1. 
fTidows, burning of, 11, 63— army pen. 

sionsto, 106. 

Wine, Tasmanian, 151. 

Woods (Lieut.), court-martial on, 200. 
Wordsworth {"Dr.), .58. 

WouTuls, officers receiving, 36. 

Yarkand, rebellion at, 33. 

Yung-gan (General), sentence on, 96. 


Errata. 

Part I.— Page 25, line 22, for 3,000 to 4,000, read 300 to 400. 

47, line 33, for Alas! read Alalel 

Part II. — Page 100, col. 1, line 11 from bottom, for^nra^as read privates. 
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